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PUBLISHER'S    PREFACE. 


No  author  can  lay  claim  to  a  higher  inspiration  than  that 
his  work  was  conceived  in  the  noble  purpose  of  benefiting  his 
fellow  man ;  and  the  reader  of  the  following  pages  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  in  this  spirit  and  solely  with  this  purpose 
that  Dr.  Sanger  compiled  and  gave  to  the  American  public 
''The  History  of  Prostitution."  The  subject  may  be  termed 
a  delicate  one ;  nevertheless,  it  Is  essentially  a  practical  one, 
and  as  such  has  commanded  and  must  continue  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  law-maker,  the  physician,  and  the  human- 
itarian. 

A  vice  which  has  been  co-existent  with  the  human  race, 
which  has  preyed  upon  the  morals  as  well  as  the  health  of  all 
l)eoples  in  all  ages,  which  in  the  past  has  defieil  the  edicts  of 
despotism  no  less  than  at  present  it  defies  the  mandates  of 
repressive  legislation — such  a  vice  should  not  in  any  spirit 
of  prudery  bo  put  aside  as  unfit  for  public  consideration. 

Dr.  Sanger,  who  possessed  unusual  facilities  for  studying 
both  the  causes  and  effects  of  prostitution,  supplemented  his 
investigation  of  the  subject  on  this  side  of  the  wnter  by  two 
years  of  observation  and  research  abroad,  devoting  in  all  about 
seven  years  to  the  preparation  of  these  pnges.  The  diligence 
and  fidelity  he  gave  to  the  undertaking  are  fully  attested  in 
the  gr(?at  volume  of  instructive  data  he  has  compile<l.  And 
where  the  author  dropped  the  subject  the  editor  of  the  present 
edition  has  taken  it  up  and  endeavored  to  bring  the  investiga- 
tion down  to  the  present  date. 

The  American  Medical  Press. 

Nkw  York,  March  25,  1895. 
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lENTS  are  unneeessary  to  prove  tlie  existence  of  prosit 

tution.     The  evil  is  so  notorious  that  none  can  possibly  gainsay 

il.     But  when  iL<  extent,  ita  cuuaea,  or  its  effects  are  tiueslioneci, 

I  remarkable  degree  of  ignorariue  or  carelessness  is  inaiiifested. 

^w  care  to  know  the  secret  springs  from  which  prostitution 

Wanates;   few  are  anxious  to  know  how  wide  the  stream  ex- 

Bids;  few  have  any  dusire  to  know  the  devastation  it  causes. 

xriety  has  formally  laid  a  proHibition  on  the  subject,  and  be  who 

i  to  argue  that  what  nffeetii  one  may  injure  all;  he  who 

tlieves  that  the  malady  in  his  neighbor's  family  to-day  may  visit 

s  own  to-morrow;  be  who  dares  to  intimate  that  a  vice  which 

a  blighted  the  happiness  of  one  ])arent,  and  ruined  the  charac- 

fer  of  one  daughter,  may  produce,  must  inevitably  produce,  ihe 

e  sad  results  in  another  circle;  in  short,  he  who  dares  allude 

^  Uie  subjoct  of  prostitution  in  any  other  than  a  mysterious  and 

Diapered  manner,  must  prepare  to  meet  the  frowns  and  censure 

If  society. 

L  Keen  was  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  acute  the  perception 
(  worldly  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  an  accomplished  woman 
cly  deceased,  when  she  wrote,  "  To  such  grievances  as  society 
1  not  readily  cure,  it  usually  forbids  utterance  on  pain  of  ita 
;om;  this  scorn  being  only  asortoflinseledcloak  to  iw  deformed 
How  true  the  idea,  many  a  man  who  has  attempted 
>  uiveil  a  hidden  crime,  or  probe  a  secret  sorrow,  but  too  well 

L  Not  then  to  prove  that  prostitution  exists,  for  that  is  so  glar- 
igly  palpable  that  all  must  perforce  concede  it.  but  to  ascertain 
|l  origin,  progress,  and  end,  is  the  object  of  these  pages.  The 
r  of  scorn  may  be  pointed  at  the  labor;  the  self-righteous 
wld  may  wrap  ilself  in  a  mantle  of  prudery,  and  close  ita  ears 
ninst  tokening  deUiils;  the  complacent  public  may  demur  at 
ft  approach  to  sin  and  misery ;  the  self-satisfied  community  may 
meet  to  view  wretchedness  drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  its  bid- 
B 
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ing-place  to  the  full  light  of  investigation :  nevertheless,  there  is 
now  existing  a  moral  pestilence  which  creeps  insidiously  into  the 
privacy  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  draws  thence  the  myriads  of 
its  victims,  and  which  saps  the  foundation  of  that  holy  confidence, 
the  first,  the  most  beautiful  attraction  of  home.  There,  is  an 
ever-present  physical  danger,  so  fatally  destructive  that  the  world 
would  recoil,  as  from  the  spring  of  a  serpent,  could  they  but  ap- 
preciate its  malignity ;  a  malignity  which  is  daily  and  hourly 
threatening  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  community; 
which  for  hundreds  of  years  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  making 
its  way  onward,  leaving  a  track  marked  with  broken  hopes,  ruin- 
ed frames,  and  sad  recollections  of  stricken  friends ;  and  which 
now,  in  the  full  force  of  an  impetus  acquired  and  aggravated  by 
concealment,  almost  defies  opposition.  There  is  a  social  wrong 
which  forces  upon  the  community  vast  expenditures  for  an  object 
of  which  they  are  ignorant;  which  swells  the  public  taxes  and  in- 
creases individual  outlay  for  a  vice  which  has  hitherto  been  studi- 
ously kept  in  concealment.  These  reasons  were  sufiiciently  pow- 
erful to  induce  the  necessary  researches  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  work,  and  they  are  considered  sufficient  to  justify  its  pub- 
lication. 

An  unseen  evil,  of  which  only  the  effects  are  visible,  is  more 
frightful  than  one  whose  dimensions  are  apparent  No  statesman 
would  grapple  with  a  political  question  until  he  knew  its  "form 
and  pressure ;"  no  philanthropist  can  satisfactorily  encounter  an 
unknown  misery.  Both  may  judge,  to  some  slight  extent,  of  the 
evil  they  c^in  not  see,  but  the  one  can  not  venture  to  remove  it, 
nor  the  other  to  modify  its  woes  until  its  power  is  fully  known. 
This  has  so  far  been  the  case  with  prostitution.  The  world  has 
studiously  drawn  a  screen  before  it,  and  when  the  sufferings  of 
its  victims  became  so  apparent  that  the  vice  was  palpable,  an  ad- 
ditional mystery  was  thrown  around  it,  and  the  people  of  the 
nineteenth  century  know  it  but  as  a  sin  with  which  they  can  not 
interfere.  It  has  all  the  imagined  force  of  a  monster,  because  of 
its  obscurity ;  all  the  virulence  of  an  avenging  fiend,  because  its 
true  powers  are  hidden ;  and  even  those  who  sufiered  from  its 
poison  have  been  led  to  believe  that  its  mysteries  were  so  inscru- 
table as  to  defy  all  approach. 

Hitherto  reticence  has  been  the  policy.  This  position  has  been 
held  too  long,  for  it  is  false  in  principle  and  injurious  in  tendency. 
The  day  has  arrived  when  the  shroud  must  be  removed ;  when 
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^e  public  safety  impcriouBty  demands  an  investigation  into  tlie 
latter;  when  tbose  who  n-gurd  it  as  a  small  wrong  may  have 
r  attenlion  directed  to  it3  real  proportions;  and  when  those 
■rbo  have  viuwvd  it  us  au  unmanaguililu  giiiiit  may  be  alike  un- 
eived. 

A  Bmall  matter  it  decidedly  is  not;  the  eternal  ruin  of  one 
misguided  woman  would  eiFectually  preclude  BUch  an  opinion; 
3  physjcjil  ruin  of  an  impetuous  man  would  prohibit  snob  an 
estimate,  apd  both  these  are  ainoug  those  daily  consequences 
)rhicb  call  for  an  investigation.  There  is  scarcely  a  person  in  the 
gonununity  who  can  nut  recall  some  eircumstauce  he  has  known 
7  support  this  assertion ;  for  so  wide-spread  has  been  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  prostitution,  that  thero  are  comparatively  few  but 
lave  Buficn-d,  through  friends  or  relatives,  if  not  in  their  own 
>erBOiis. 

Nor  ia  it  unmanageable,  except  when  concealed.     Stripped  of 
ixt  v«il  of  secrecy  which  has  enveloped  it,  there  appears  a  vice 
;  from  an  inextinguishable  natural  impulse  on  the  part  of 
e  sex,  fostered  by  (wnfiding  weakness  in  the  other;  from  social 
sabilitiea  on  one  side,  and  social  oppression  on  the  other ;  from 
>  wiles  of  the  deceiver  working  upon  unsuspecting  credulity; 
1,  fiiially,/Aim  rJie  stern  nixessili/  to  live. 
It  is  a  mere  absurdity  to  assert  that  proslitwtion  can  ever  be  erad- 
Inated.     .Strenuous  and  well-directed  efforts  for  ihis  ]mrpose  have 
|j  "been  mat^le  at  different  times.     The  whole  ]x»wer  of  the  Church, 
J  where  it  poBsessei)  not  merely  a  spiritual,  but  on  actual  secular  arm, 
■  Jias  been  in  vain  directed  against  it     Nature  detied  the  mandates 
1  of  the  clergy,  and  the  threatened  punishments  of  an  after-life  were 
I  fatile  to  deter  men  from  seeking,  and  women  from  granting,  sin- 
tal  pleasures  in  this  world.     Mimaivhu  victorious  in  the  Held  and 
I  unsurpassed  in  the  couneil-chambcr  have  bent  all  their  energies 
€»f  will,  and  brought  all  the  aids  of  powiT  to  crush  il  out,  but  Ije- 
.  lore  these  vice  has  not  quailed.    The  gudty  women  have  been  ban- 
iabed,  scourged,  branded,  execut^-d ;  their  partners  have  been  sub- 
■  jccled  to  llie  same  punishment ;  held  np  to  public  opinion  as  im- 
moral ;  denuded  of  their  civil  rights ;  have  seen  their  offenses  vis- 
d  upon  their  families;  have  been  led  lo  the  stake,  the  gibbet,  and 
iho  block,  and  still  prostitution  exists.     The  teachings  of  morality 
lind  virtue  have  been  powerless  here.    In  some  caaea  they  restrain 
Individuals ;  upon  the  aggregate  tliey  are  inoperative.     The  re- 
robes  of  ficieuce  have  been  unheeded.     They  have  traced  tbe 
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physical  results  of  vice,  and  have  foreshadowed  its  course.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  the  suffering  parents  of  this  generation 
will  bequeath  to  their  posterity  a  heritage  of  ruined  powers ;  that 
the  malady  which  illicit  pleasure  communicates  is  destructive  to  the 
hopes  of  man ;  that  the  human  frame  is  perceptibly  and  regularly 
depreciating  by  the  operation  of  this  poison,  and  have  shown  that 
even  the  desire  for  health  and  long  life,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
motives  that  ever  influences  a  human  being,  has  been  of  no  avail 
to  stem  the  torrent 

But  if  history  proves  that  prostitution  can  not  be  suppressed,  it 
also  demonstrates  that  it  can  be  regulated,  and  directed  into  chan- 
nels where  its  most  injurious  results  can  be  encountered,  and  its 
dangerous  tendencies  either  entirely  arrested  or  materially  weak- 
ened. This  is  the  policy  to  which  civilized  communities  are  tend- 
ing, and  to  aid  the  movement  it  is  needful  that  the  subject  be 
examined,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  world's  contumely. 

In  some  of  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe  the  examina- 
tion has  been  made,  and  the  natural  consequences  of  a  searching 
and  philosophical  investigation  are  there  seen  in  legislation,  which 
aims  not  to  dam  a  wild  torrent,  but  to  lead  it  where  its  rage  may 
be  harmlessly  spent.  When  a  mighty  river  overflows  its  banks, 
tlie  uncontrollable  flood  works  wide-spread  ruin  and  devastation 
along  its  course ;  but  the  same  river,  confined  to  its  natural  chan- 
nel, may  be  of  immense  service  in  carrying  off  a  vast  amount  of 
filth  and  debis  that  otherwise  would  cause  pestilence  and  death. 
In  this  Western  hemisphere,  and  in  the  mother-country,  Anglo- 
Saxon  prudery  has  stood  aloof  from  inquiring  into  a  vice  which 
every  one  admits  to  be  offensive  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people, 
and  has  submitted  to  an  accumulation  of  evils  rather  than  seek  to 
abate  them,  until  the  suffering  and  the  wrong  have  become  so 
boldly  defined  that  they  force  themselves  upon  the  public  eye. 

Assuredly  it  is  high  time  to  inaugurate  a  new  line  of  action ; 
to  cast  aside  as  unworthy  those  puerile  doubts  of  propriety  and 
expediency  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  an  onward  progress. 
The  very  meaning  of  the  word  "propriety"  supplies  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  proposed  course.  Conventionally,  it  has  been 
construed  to  mean  an  indefinite  something  which  every  person 
has  moulded  to  suit  his  own  predilections.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  man  who  makes  his  living  dishonestly  would  consid- 
er it  a  glaring  impropriety  to  examine  the  laws  of  fraud,  has  the 
world  decided  it  an  outrage  against  propriety  to  inquire  into  a 
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rice  wiiich  many  secretly  practice,  but  all  publicly  condemn. 
Beasoning  like  tbis  lias  been  too  often  applied,  and  with  too  great 
an  effect.  Can  there  possibly  be  an  impropriety  in  investigating 
ft  vice  which  threatens  the  purity  and  peac«  of  the  commumty, 
because  in  so  doing  unpleasant  facts  will  be  disclosed?  la  there 
not  a  far  more  striking  inconsistency  in  supinely  allowing  the  same 
vice  to  exist  and  increase,  without  hinderance  or  exammation? 

Again:  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  demands  of  propriety  are 
universal.  They  are  not  restricted  to  any  person  or  place,  but 
press  with  equal  force  upon  every  member  of  the  community  in 
every  possible  situation.  The  common  welfare  is  involved  in 
their  gt-neml  application,  and  he  well  merits  the  good  opinion  of  , 
his  fellow-men  who  point'3  them  to  a  case  where  propriety  is  out- 
rnged,  and  asks  their  aid  to  apply  the  remedy.  In  a  vfon\,  pro- 
priety demands  an  exjjosure  of  all  acts  of  impmprkti/,  and  the  ap- 
plication nf  the  needful  cure. 

Then  the  question  arises,  In  what  form  shall  the  exposure  be 
made?  Truth  admits  of  but  one  reply.  It  must  be  so  explicit 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  meaning;  it  must  bo  so  guarded  as  not 
to  offend  in  its  application.  If  the  first  of  these  rules  is  not  o\y 
served,  any  disclosure  will  be  worthless;  if  the  remarks  are  vague, 
indefinite,  or  generalized,  no  good  result  can  accrue.  Take  a  sim- 
ple illustration.  It  conveys  no  determinate  idea  to  a  benevolent 
man  to  aiy,  "  There  is  distress  in  a  certain  city ;"  but  point  him 
to  the  particular  locality,  and  give  him  the  precise  circumstances, 
and  his  sympathy  is  at  once  aroused  and  effectively  exerted.  The 
same  rule  ia  equally  applicable  to  a  monster  vice  and  to  an  indi- 
vidual hardship,  and  upon  this  principle  have  tho  disclosures  of 
tha  following  pages  been  based-  The  idea  has  been  to  particu- 
larixe  sulBeiently  to  draw  attention,  but  not  enough  to  gratify  a 
prurient  inclination;  to  exhibit  the  evil  in  a  truthful  aspect, but 

Rn  a  Aiscinating  form.     None  can  doubt  the  truth  of  Pope's 
known  lines : 


"  Vice  ia  a  mnnster  of  bo  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  bo  hated,  neods  but  to  be  t^cen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  witli  her  face 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 


The  endeavor  should  be  to  fulfill  the  imjicrative  demands  of  pro- 
priety, without  disturbing  the  conventional  prejudices  implied  by 
ic  word. 
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Then,  as  to  expediency,  or  the  fitness  to  effect  some  good  end. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  mere  feet  of  proving  prostitution 
capable  of  control  is  a  good  object,  and  it  is  apparent  that  such 
proof  can  not  be  afforded  while  the  vice  remains  a  myth.  Some- 
thing must  be  known  of  its  haunts  and  its  customs  ere  any  one 
can  decide  in  what  shape  a  supervisory  power  can  be  best  applied. 
This  knowledge  must  be  obtained  in  defiance  of  deep-rooted  prej- 
udices. Commonplace  objections  about  the  danger  of  touching, 
impure  objects  are  best  met  by  the  remark  that  to  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure.  Though  benevolence  may  at  times  lead  its  dev- 
otees through  scenes  where  moral  purity  is  shocked,  and  to  neigh- 
borhoods where  filth  and  obscenity  vitiate  the  very  air  they 
breathe,  there  is  no  contamination  to  those  whose  motives  are 
good.  Inexpediency  has  been  urged  as  often  and  as  falsely  as  im- 
propriety. In  their  application  to  this  subject,  both  are  perverted 
from  their  legitimate  meaning;  both  are  made  subservient  to  a 
false  taste,  or  a  mawkish  sensibility  which  fears  to  encounter  an 
imaginary  danger. 

The  safety  of  the  community,  so  far  as  its  sanitary  condition  is 
concerned,  imperatively  demands  an  inquiry  like  this.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  prove  that  syphilitic  taint  is  propagated  by 
the  direct  agency  of  prostitution.  That  fact  has  been  demon- 
strated years  ago,  and,  reasoning  from  it,  we  rightly  infer  that  the 
ravages  of  that  poison  can  be  checked  by  compelling  abandoned 
women  to  certain  judicious  observances.  One  thing  is  absolutely 
certain,  that  the  public  health  can  not  be  endangered  by  the  inter- 
ference, and  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  it  may  be  materially 
benefited.  The  value  of  this  investigation,  so  far  as  relates  to 
purely  physical  questions,  consists  in  not  merely  pointing  out 
where  the  evil  is,  but  in  showing  to  what  extent  it  exists,  and  then 
contrasting  the  state  of  venereal  disease,  its  rapid  increase  and  aug- 
menting virulence  in  this  country,  with  its  condition  in  those  na- 
tions where  similar  investigations  have  resulted  in  practical  meas- 
ures. 

Public  safety  imperatively  demands  this  investigation  as  a 
means  of  tracing  the  habitual  resorts  of  criminals.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  inform  any  man  conversant  with  city  life  that  houses  of 
ill  fame  are  the  common  resort  of  the  most  abandoned  of  the  male 
part  of  the  community.  There  the  assassin,  against  whose  hand 
no  life  is  secure,  has  a  safe  retreat.  The  burglar,  who  commits 
his  depredations  under  cover  of  the  shade  of  night;  the  swindler. 
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wlio  defrauds  the  honest  trader  hy  false  representations ;  the  coun- 

lerfeiler,  who  earns  a  precarious  living  by  his  unholy  trade — these 

wld  there  high  carnival.     There  they  meet  to  reconnt  their  ex- 

bits  and  divide  the  Spoils;  to  device  new  schemes  of  wicked- 

!.  or  lay  plans  by  which  simple  youths  may  be  allured  to  vilest 

itiecs. 

t  There  is  another  phase  of  public  safety  which  demands  this  iii- 
itigation,  namely,  the  preservation  of  female  honor.  Those  who 
■quent  these  haunts  of  vice  are  forever  employed  in  casting  about 
pbares  to  entrap  the  young,  the  unwary,  or  the  friendless  woman, 
""hey  tempt  her  to  minister  to  their  libidinous  desires,  and  swell 
5  already  overcrowded  ranks  of  frailty.  While  these  resorts 
B  secret,  there  is  every  facility  for  such  infamous  eonduet,  with 
Hit  slight  probability  of  its  detection,  and  still  slighter  opportuui- 
'  B  for  prevention.  Thither,  too,  young  men,  and  even  biiys,  are 
cigled  by  those  who  have  grown  old  in  vice,  and  there  are  they 
itight  the  horrid  mysteries  of  unhallowed  passion.  Many  a  prom- 
■ing  youth  has  left  such  hamits  as  these  not  only  with  a  ruined 
^institution,  but  with  loss  of  eharacter  and  honor;  many  whose 
raea  swell  the  criminal  records  of  the  day  date  their  iirsl  step  in 
bitne  from  the  hour  they  entered  a  common  brothel. 
1  Agiun:  Public  safety  demands  this  investigation  because  of 
■e  superior  opportunities  it  will  afTord  to  reformatory  measures. 
t  not  at  the  suppasition  of  reforming  counesans.  There  is 
jDpe  even  for  them,  for  they  are  human  beings,  though  depraved. 
^eir  hearts  throb  with  the  same  sympathies  that  move  the  more 
plTored  of  their  sex.  Their  minds  are  susceptible  to  the  same 
notions  as  those  of  other  females.  Few  of  them  become  vile 
(om  natural  instincts :  poor  victims  of  circumstances,  many  of 
Wm  would  gladly  amend  if  the  proper  means  were  used  at  the 
r  time. 

"  There  is  in  every  human  heart 
Some  not.  entirely  barren  part, 
Where  flowers  of  richest  scent  may  blow. 
And  fruit  in  glorious  eunlight  gron." 

Qits  consummation  can  bo  achieved  only  when  the  pseudo-virtue 
r  the  world  !*hftll  yield  to  true  benevolence,  and  charity  be  in 

i  what  it  professes  in  name. 
If  pablio  safety  is  thus  uigent,  private  interest  also  has  ai^- 
!  in  fiivor  of  investigating  prostitution.     No  one  need  be 
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told  that  public  aid  is  required  to  give  medical  treatment  to  the 
unfortunate  men  and  women  tainted  by  this  vice ;  nor  need  any 
one  be  assured  that  such  aid,  administered  with  every  regard  to 
economy,  requires  yearly  a  large  portion  bf  the  taxes  paid  by  in- 
dividuals. It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  assert  that  any  measures 
which  can  follow  this  inquiry  will  be  efficacious  in  eradicating 
syphilis,  but  experience  proves  that  an  effective  supervision  would 
materially  abate  its  influence,  render  it  curable  in  a  much  shorter 
space  of  time,  and  reduce  the  expenses  for  each  patient  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio. 

Another  large  claim  upon  the  public  funds  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  emplo3ring  an  extensive  judicial  and  police  organ- 
ization to  deal  with  the  crime  and  the  criminals  generated  and 
fostered  in  houses  of  ill  fame.  Nests  of  vice  as  they  are  now  in 
their  darkness  and  seclusion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  suppose 
a  more  fitting  nursery  for  crime,  or  one  whence  more  criminals 
would  emanate.  As  with  disease,  so  with  crime.  It  can  not  be 
suppressed  by  placing  its  retreats  under  public  notice,  but  it  can 
be  watched,  and,  once  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  half  its  dangers 
and  difficulties  become  surmountable. 

Finally,  private  interest  demands  this  investigation  on  mere 
private  grounds — the  individual  and  personal  expenses  caused  by 
diseases  contracted  by  debauchery.  There  is  the  money  a  work- 
ing man  must  pay  for  his  cure :  this  is  his  share  of  the  loss. 
There  is  the  unproductive  time,  and  the  loss  of  profits  upon  his 
labor:  this  is  his  employer's  sacrifice.  There  is  the  deprivation 
of  comforts  and  necessaries  experienced  by  his  family  and  de- 
pendents: this  is  their  penalty.  Society  is  thus  involved  in  a 
general  loss  on  account  of  an  act  of  folly,  or  passion,  or  crime 
(call  it  which  you  please),  committed  in  a  concealed  and  secret 
haunt,  and  such  loss  could  be  saved  by  the  intervention  of  proper 
means. 

Common  sense  asks  for  a  full  investigation  of  all  the  evils 
attending  prostitution.  In  the  every -day  affairs  of  life,  any  man 
who  feels  the  pressure  of  a  particular  evil  looks  at  once  for  its 
cause.  He  may  be  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  logician,  and  may 
never  have  hea.rd  of  or  read  any  of  the  luminous  treatises  which 
professedly  simplify  science,  yet  he  knows  very  well  that  for  every 
effect  there  must  be  some  adequate  cause,  and  for  this  he  gener- 
ally searches  diligently  till  he  can  find  and  remove  it  But  here, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  a  population  who  claim  to  be  as 
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intelligent  as  any  on  the  Western  continent,  who  have  been  for 
years  suflering  from  the  effects  of  a  vice  in  purse  and  person ; 
who  have  paid  and  are  paying  every  year  large  sunia  of  money 
account  of  it ;  who  witness  every  day  some  broken  constitu- 
tion or  ruined  character  resulting  from  it,  and  who  yet  have  nev- 

lOQght  of  seeking  out  the  cause!  Is  it  now  too  late  to  enlist 
sympathies  in  the  undertaking? 

fence  we  conclude  that  propriety,  expediency,  pubhe  safety, 

'ate  interest,  and  common  seuse  demand  an  investigation  like 
this  now  submitted  to  the  reader.  And  what  is  tlie  ai^ument 
brought  forward  to  oppose  ilV  The  world's  scorn — "this  acorn 
being  only  a  sort  of  tinseled  cloak  to  its  deformed  weakness." 
But  is  not  this  acorn  powerless  against  the  array  of  favoring  mo- 
tives? Will  it  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  any  one  of  them, 
much  less  of  all  ?  Is  not  its  influence  lost  when  its  real  character 
is  known  ?  The  reckless  carelessness  which  has  suffered  a  grow- 
ing vice  to  increase  and  multiply,  which  has  permitted  a  deadly 
U|)ae-tree  to  take  root  and  blossom  in  the  community  until  its 
poisonous  exhalations  threaten  universal  infection ;  which  has,  by 
its  actual  indilTerence,  fostered  vice,  promoted  seduction,  perpet- 
uated disease,  and  entailed  death ;  shall  this  deformed  weakness 
now  raise  its  trembling  hands,  and  exhibit  its  tottering  frame, 
and  lift  its  puny  voice  to  forbid  an  examination  into  the  sources 

le  danger?     Has  not  the  finger  of  this  scorn  too  long  forbid 

search  for  truth  ?  lias  not  the  hour  arrived  when  truth  will 
trnmpet-tongned,  and  when  hor  voice  must  be  heard  ? 

Tow  the  question  will  arise.  Has  the  world's  indifference  jtro- 
duced  these  evils?  Undoubtedly  it  has,  and  in  the  following 
manner :  Laws  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute-book  declaring 
prostitutes,  and  houses  of  prostitution,  and  all  who  live  by  such 
means,  illegal  and  immoral.  There  the  law  yet  stands.  At  mi- 
certain  intervals  some  [Mwr  and  friendless  woman  is  arrested  as  a 
vagrant,  and,  to  appease  the  offended  majesty  of  law,  she  is  sent  to 
prison,  a  scapegoat  for  five  thousand  of  her  class.  It  also  some- 
limes  happens  that  another  woman  equally  guilty,  but  with  money 
or  influence,  is  arrested  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  offense, 
and  before  she  reaches  the  prison  walls  a  legal  quibble  has  Ijecn 
raJHed  and  she  is  free.  Is  there  no  culpable  indifference  in  this? 
of  prostitution  arc  proscribed  by  law.  How  many  of  them 
vet  indicted,  or,  if  indicted,  how  many  are  suppressed  ?    This, 

is  owing  to  criminal  neglect,  and  it  is  aggravated  by  the  iu- 
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jurious  effects  arising  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  allowing  a 
law  to  exist,  and  making  no  efforts  to  enforce  it.  The  character 
of  a  people  is  judged,  not  by  the  laws  that  are  made,  but  by  the 
strictness  with  which  those  that  do  exist  are  enforced  and  ob- 
served. In  regard  to  the  first,  there  may  be  exhibited  an  acute 
perception  of  an  existing  evil,  and  a  desire  to  reform  it  by  legisla- 
tion ;  but  a  second  glance  may  reveal  no  wish  to  make  this  legis- 
lation effective.  In  the  special  matter  of  prostitution,  the  opinion 
is  expressed  elsewhere  that  prohibitory  laws  are  worse  than  use- 
less, and  in  the  experience  of  New  York  City  there  is  nothing  to 
shake  that  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  efforts  made 
to  enforce  them  are  so  "few  and  far  between."  Had  existing 
laws  been  more  vigorously  enforced,  their  inefficiency  would  long 
since  have  been  much  better  understood  than  it  now  is,  and  peo- 
ple would  not  have  rested  under  the  delusion  that  every  thing 
necessary  has  been  done. 

There  are  yet  other  cases  of  culpable  indifference.  These  same 
proscribed  houses  of  prostitution  are  suffered  to  exist  uncontrol- 
led, and  to  spread  disease  and  increase  crime  and  vagrancy  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  they  can 
not  be  suppressed.  What  effort  has  been  made  to  hold  in  check 
their  baneful  influence  ?  None — literally  none.  The  statesman 
has  looked  on  appalled  at  an  evil  of  whose  magnitude  he  could 
form  no  correct  idea ;  the  clergyman  has  hesitated  to  encounter 
those  who  he  judged  would  not  respectfully  receive  his  admoni- 
tions ;  the  masses  of  society  have  shrunk  from  considering  a  sub- 
ject which  was  repugnant  and  distasteful.  Is  there  no  guilty  in- 
difference in  this?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  query; 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  share  this  general  apathy  has  had  in 
fostering  the  evil. 

To  substitute  for  this  apathy  a  healthy  action  is  the  object  of 
this  investigation.  It  is  but  the  means  to  an  end.  In  them- 
selves, as  mere  matters  of  information,  the  facts  and  deductions 
presented  in  the  following  pages  can  do  nothing  but  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  exertion ;  but  of  this  necessity  they  do  afford 
overwhelming  demonstration. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  arguments  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
work  of  this  nature.  There  are  other  special  and  local  causes 
which  led  to  its  accomplishment  in  the  present  form. 

"  The  Governors  of  the  Aims-House  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York,"  or,  as  they  are  more  generally  known,  "  The  Ten 
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wra,"  is  ft  body  called  into  existence  by  an  act  of  the  State 
islature  passed  April  6,  1849,  specially  to  take  charge  of  the 
taut  aiid  pauper  inalitutiona  of  the  city.     The  pieseiit  mem- 
8  of  the  Board  are  the  following  well-knowu  citizens:' 
C.  Godfrey  GrsTKER,  Esq.,  Pretidtal. 
IsaJlC  J.  OiJVEB,  Eb<i.,  Secitlary. 
Washington  Smith,  Ksi|.'-'  Daniel  F.  Tiemann,  Est). 

Anthony  Dugro,  Eeq.'  Joaeph  S.  Taylor,  Esq. 

Cornelius  V.Anderson,  Esq.  P.  G.  Moloney,  E»|. 

ieaao  Xomsend,  Esq,  Beojaniin  F.  Pinckney,  Esq. 

At  the  time  these  investigations  commenced  two  other  pi'om- 
lent  men  were  also  members  of  tbo  organization,  Hon.  Edward 
C.  West  (now  Surrogate  of  the  city)  and  Simeon  Draper,  Ksq. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  had  served  as  President  of  the  Board 
Guvemois  with  honor  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to  their 
nea  and  the  pnblic ;  both  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro- 
inquiry,  and  to  both  am  I  indebted  for  much  valuable  as- 

e  act  establishing  the  Board  of  Governors  assigned  to  them, 
b  their  other  duties,  ihe  medical  ewe  nf  all  persons  who  had  con- 
infictions  diseases  in  the  practice  of  d^vcken/,  and  who  i-e- 
i  ctiaribxhle  aid  to  restore  tiiem,  to  health.  The  result  was  that 
wy  lai^ti  number  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  chargeable 
Elbe  citizens  of  New  York  through  the  medium  of  the  institu- 
s  on  Blackwell's  Island,  came  under  their  cognizance,  and  they 
me  convinced  that  some  meaaiires  were  necessary  in  conncc- 
B  therewith. 

[individual  members  had  held  this  opinion  for  some  time  before 
\  official  action  was  taken,  and  foremost  among  such  was  Gov- 
|OP  Isaac  Townsend.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  originally 
iDtntfid  Governors,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  Board  by 
jelfictioi)  ever  since — a  circumstance  which  made  him  perfectly 
untcd  with  all  the  workings  of  the  present  system,  and  to 
B  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  conception  of  this  undertaking. 
r  jeais  has  he  labored  to  bring  about  this  result,  with  an  in- 

p'  Since  tbb  introdnclios  wai  wrilten  (I8S7)  some  chonfies  hare  tnltcn  pinoo  in 
n  of  (he  Board  of  Govomors.     The  cloeiion  of  Mr.  llBiiinnn  to  ihe 
iltj  canH!d  a  vantoKj  wbich  a  now  tilleiJ  by  P.  McElroy,  Esq.,  and  tho  tn- 
mmdcubscqaontdealhorUr.  Tnytor  has  reeultad  in  tlie  eloctioo  of  Wiltitm 

~  •  (1S68)  PreiidenKif  ihe  Bonrd. 
^ow  (1658)  SecreUry  of  ll«  BoimL 
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domitable  energy  and  perseverance  equaled  only  by  his  known 
benevolence  and  honesty  of  purpose.  He  frequently  made  the 
practicability  of  such  a  measure  the  subject  of  conversation  with 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  as  Resident  Physician  of  Black- 
well's  Island,  and,  on  my  appointment  (1853),  the  subject  was 
again  urged  by  him ;  nor  could  I  be  unaware  of  its  importance. 
No  oflScial  action  was  taken  until  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1855.  At  that  time  Mr.  Townsend  was  President  of  the  Board, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  in  that  capacity  was  to  submit  a  list  of  in- 
terrogatories on  the  subject,  which  were  adopted  and  transmitted 
to  me.     I  transcribe  them  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Grovemors  of  the  Alms-Hoose,  held  Jan- 
uary 23, 1855,  the  following  interrogatories  were  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

^'  1.  What  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  the  institutions  on  Blaclnrell's 
Island  under  your  medical  charge  are,  in  your  opinion,  directly  or  indirectly 
suflferingfTomsyphilb? 

'^  2.  Are,  or  are  not,  the  number  of  such  inmates  steadily  on  the  increase  ? 

'^  3.  Do  not  patients  in  the  different  institutions,  particularly  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary Hospital,  often  leave  before  the  disease  is  cured,  so  that  they  are 
liable  to  infect  other  persons  after  their  departure  ? 

*^  4.  Are  net  the  ofi&pring  of  parents  affected  with  constitutional  S3rphilis 
subject  to  many  diseases  of  like  character,  which  cause  them  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  city  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  often  for  life  ? 

^^  5.  What  are  your  views  in  reference  to  the  best  means  of  checking  and 
decreasing  this  disease,  and  what  plan,  in  your  opinion,  could  be  adopted  to 
relieve  New  York  City  of  the  enormous  amount  of  misery  and  expense 
caused  by  syphilis  ? 

"  6.  You  will  reply  in  full  to  the  above  queries  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

^'  Re9olvedy  That  a  copy  of  the  above  be  sent  to  the  Resident  Physician. 
Blackwell's  Island." 

To  reply  to  these  questions,  especially  to  the  fifth,  I  discovered 
that  it  would  be  requisite  to  extend  my  investigations  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  institutions  on  Blackwell's  Island.  This  idea  was 
communicated  to  President  Townsend,  who  joined  me  in  appre- 
ciating the  necessity  of  such  a  movement.  He  also  was  the  means 
of  interesting  Mayor  Wood  and  other  officers  of  the  city  in  the  in- 
vestigation as  subsequently  carried  on,  while  his  continued  exer- 
tions and  earnest  support  aided  me  generally  in  the  prosecution  of 
tiie  labor,  and  merit  my  most  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledg 
ments. 
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The  steps  thus  taken  are  fully  detailed  in  the  following  letter 
l.(o  the  Board  of  Governors,  that  letter,  or  preliminary  report,  hav- 
niiig  been  iialled  for  in  connection  with  the  reports  from  the  Med- 
■ical  Board  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  from  the  Resident  Physician 
■  of  Randall's  Island,  which  will  be  found,  m  extcnso,  in  Chapter 
IxXXVn.  of  this  work:' 

"  Ihaac  Townsend,  Ea(j.,  I'resideiil  of  Ike  Board  of  Govemori. 
"Dkab  Sik, — In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  for  unfiwtira  to  curtain  inter- 
P  JogBtoriea  on  the  Bubjtwt  of  prostitution  and  i(d  diseases,  I  have  to  stat«  that 
1 1  BID  not  prepared  to  report,  nor  can  I  do  so  tor  eome  conaiderable  length  of 
ae  to  come. 

"  Had  I  confined  mj'self  to  simply  answering  the  queries  propounded  oa 
reguds  the  ingtitutbns  under  my  mcdicnl  charge,  simply  given  you  the  grosg 
numbers,  with  the  perccntiigos  of  tboso  who  have  suffered  or  aro  now  suffer- 
ing from  veneivul  disea%,such  reply  coidd  have  been  ^cnt,  to  you  long  ago. 
A  report  of  this  kind  from  this  department  would  have  bcon  looked  upon 
by  the  pablio  at  large  aa  containing  the  history  of  nearly  all  the  proetitu- 
]  in  the  eity,  and  particularly  would  a  niajority  of  the  public  hare  be- 
■'Eered  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  disease  resulting  from  prostitution 
■'fcund  its  home  here.     Such  is  not  the  fact.     Great  aa  is  the  number  of 
'  prostitutas  annually  sent  here,  and  enurmoua  as  m  the  nimihcr  of  cases  of 
venereal  disease  yearly  treated  here,  yet  these  compose  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  Hiuii  total  actually  existing  in  this  city.     There  an;  but  few  more 
proititutes  on  the  island  than  are  to  be  found  on  the  same  nmiiber  of  acres 
'b  oertain  portions  of  the  city  ;  and  os  for  the  venereal  disease,  why,  gentle- 
Ben,  the  isliind  has  the  advantage.     It  is  the  least  dangerous  locality. 
"Believing  these  to  be  facta,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  think  that  any 
^cal  good  would  bo  accomplished  by  giving  you  the  statistics  of  these 
[iBslitutions  alnnc.     It  would  have  been  merely  doing  what  has  been  done 
e,aiid  would  have  yielded  no  additional  information  for  your  guidance. 
t  it  appeared  to  mo  that  the  time  had  come  when  your  attention  might 
e  Bolicitod  to  the  various  fects  attending  the  aggregate  prostitution  of  the 
y ;  fi>r,  despite  all  our  prohilutory  laws,  it  is  a  fact  which  can  not  be 
"' qnostioned  or  denied  that  this  vice  is  attaining  a  positJon  and  extent  in 
this  community  which  can  not  be  viewed  without  alarm.     It  has  more  than 
kiipt  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  city.    Unlike  the  vice  of  a  few  years  since, 
p-it  no  kmgvr  confines  itself  to  secrecy  and  darkness,  but  boldly  strides  through 
it  thronged  and  elegant  thoroughtares,  and  there,  in  the  broad  light 
i  the  Sim,  it  jostles  the  pure,  the  virtuous,  and  the  good.     It  is  in  your 

'  1^  explnin  tlip  apparent  tiolppiam  of  nd clrwainK  n  letter  «>  PrcsEJt'nt  Tciwnaeinl, 
"'  '    i>  in  which  ho  had  taken  so  imponant  a  pan.  ii  may  be  neccsaa:;  to 

^  dial  ■  ttandinR  order  of  tho  Board  ofGovernon  requires  all  offidal  tonropond- 
«  with  Ibem  lo  bo  addrwaod  to  their  Presidcni. 
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gay  streets,  ind  m  jfow  qiiiei,  lwmfr4a»  8tn^ 

in  joar  solrarlmn  retreats  aiid  sommer  resorts ;  it  »  in  jwn- tiwatrea,  joor 


sod  akwrljbat  8t€«iilj  ertending  its  pown,  kntrnn  but  Id  few,  and  entirely 
unsuspected  bj  the  majority  of  our  eitiK&s.  Tlie  wiiole  mackiiietT  of  the 
law  has  been  turned  against  these  females  without  success ;  its  only  result 
baring  been  a  resolve,  on  their  part,  to  con&ont  society  with  the  charge  of 
harsh,  cruel,  and  unjust  treatment. 

"From  these  consideiatioDs, I  feh  it  my  duty  to  obtain  all  the  facts 
which  could  possibly  be  collected  baring  any  lektion  to  the  rice  in  ques- 
tion,  assured  that  you  were  desirous  of  taking  a  comprehenare  riew  of  it  • 
and  hence  the  restive,  if  po^We,  to  trace  to  the  feuntain-head  proetitutioQ 
and  its  attendant  diaeases,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  bring  the  sulject  before 
you  in  a  form  whkh  should  exhibit  it  m  its  pn^)er  colors  and  dimenaoos. 

«The  first  step  in  this  investigation  was  to  obtain  ample  and  reliable 
infermation  of  the  extent  of  the  vice  as  it  exists  outside  of  these  deiMrt- 
ments — a  step  which  would  have  been  beyond  my  pow^  alone.     FVom  the 
bold  and  reformatory  stand  which  his  honor  Mayor  Wood  had  taken  in 
i^:ard  to  many  matters  connected  with  our  city  government,  it  was  be» 
liered  that  he  would  render  his  assistance  if  convinced  of  the  propriety  and 
prospective  usefulness  of  the  investigation,  and  the  resuk  of  an  aj^tliation 
br  President  Lsaao  Townsend  to  his  honor  fully  justified  the  correctness  rf 
this  supposition.     He  was  found  not  only  willing  to  aid  in  this  great  wo^ 
but  folly  alive  to  its  necessity  and  importance.     The  plan  adopted  to  for- 
ward the  inquiry  was  to  take  a  census  of  the  city,  so  &r  as  regards  prosti- 
tution, including  the  number  of  houses  of  prostitution ;  the  number  of 
prostitutes ;  the  causes  which  led  them  to  become  such ;  their  ages,  habits, 
Inrth-places,  early  history,  education,  religious  instruction,  occupation,  etc., 
and  which  census  is  now  being  taken  by  the  Chief  of  Police,  George  W. 
Matsell,  Esq.,  and  the  Captains  of  Police. 

**  Simultaneously  with  this,  inquiries  are  ako  being  prosecuted  concerning 
the  extent  of  venereal  disease  in  New  York,  which  will  afRnnd  interesting 
infimnation.  This,  of  course,  will  be  done  without  individual  exposure, 
nor  will  the  report,  when  completed,  assume  the  form  of  a  guide-book  by 
which  persons  can  find  houses  of  ill  fiune.  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
Aggregate  facts  of  the  vice,  and  shall  be  cautious  to  take  no  steps  toward 
gratifying  a  prurient  curiosity  or  lacerating  a  rankling  wound. 

^  When  these  &cts  are  before  you,  they  will  be  their  own  argument  for 
the  necesrity  of  action. 

"  I  do  not  trouble  you  on  this  occasion  with  any  remarks  upon  the  deadly 
natrn^  of  the  venereal  poison,  but  when  you  are  informed  as  to  the  facilities 
br  ita  diffbrion  will  be  the  proper  time  to  do  so.  Neither  would  it  be 
oooMtent  with  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to 
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e  plana  that  coald  lie  adopted  in  mitigation  of  the  vioo;  for  although 
ihibitoiy  measnres  have  failoti  to  euppreaSjOT  even  check  it,  yct,nntil  ita 
I  extent  is  ]cnoim,I  do  not  iningine  that  yon  would  deem  it  prndcnt  to 
mpt  to  grapple  a  monster  whoso  strength  was  not  fully  ascertained. 
^  **  You  peroeive  that  to  obtain  all  the  information  necessary  on  this  mat- 
r  will  be  a  work  requiring  both  time  and  labor,  and  1  rcspecttiilly  oak 
your  forbearance,  with  the  assurance  that  I  will  lay  the  result  of  my  in- 
quiries before  you  at  the  earliest  possible  opporluuily,  uiid  with  the  hope 
I  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subjcet  will  he  an  apology  tbr 
e  tim«  to  which  it  is  neceasnrily  protracted. 

'•  I  am,  sir,  j'ours,  very  respectfully, 
"  WiLLiAii  W.  SangEB,  JUaiileal  Physician,  JJlaekwell's  Iilantl." 
tTo  aid  the  police  officers  in  the  duty  of  taking  the  census  al- 
'  i  to  above,  a  schedule  of  questions  was  prepared.'  This  was 
pjniitted  to  the  Board  of  Governors  by  Governor  Townseiid,  and 
olution  was  adopted  at  their  meeting  of  October  23d,  1855, 
jpctioniog  the  plan  adopted,  and  authorizing  him  to  have  a  suf- 
pent  number  of  copies  printed.  The  mayor,  the  district  attor- 
iy,  the  chief  of  police,  and  the  captaiaa  of  the  several  districts, 
Ulingly  and  zealously  co-operated  with  Governor  Townsend  and 
nseli^  and  every  possible  exertion  was  used  to  obtain  accurate 
3  extensive  information.  It  became  my  duty  to  assist  the  offi- 
s  in  the  execution  of  their  task,  and  I  am  thus  enabled  to  speak 
li  certainty  as  lo  the  authenticity  of  the  statistics  given,  which 

atnly  coUectfid  wider  my  own  oiiservnlion, 
I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  record  my 
Hlgations  for  services  rendered  by  his  honor  Fernando  Wood, 
Btyor  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  George  W.  Matsell,  Esq.,  Chiu-f 
^Police ;  and  to  the  Captains  of  Police  in  the  diflereut  wards  of 
city,  namely, 


L  Michael  Halpin,         1st  ward. 
James  Leonard,  2d     >' 

James  A.  V.  Hopkins,  3d  " 
J.  Murray  Ditehelt,  4th  " 
Daniel  Caqn-nter,  5th  " 
JoK^b  Bowling,  Cth  " 
Edward  Letts,  ~th  " 

Charles  S.  Tumbull,  8th  « 
Abraham  Ackermnn,  9tb  " 
George  W.  Norris,  10th  " 
Peter  Squires,  11th   " 


Capt.  Galen  T.  Porter,      12th  ward. 

"  John  K.  Russell,      13th  » 

"  David  Kissncr,        litit  " 

"  George  W.  Dilks,    16th  " 

«  John  ».  M'Kee,      I6th  " 

«  J.W.  Uartt,  nth  " 

"  George  W.  Walling,  18th  " 

"  Francis  J.  Twomey,  19th  " 

"  Thomas  Haunegan,  20th  " 

"  Francis  C.  Speight,  21st  " 

«  Daniel  Witter,        22d  '• 


'  See  CliMiner  XXSII.  for  Uidbo  qucsiion 
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To  Captains  Halpin,  Hopkins,  Ditchett,  Carpenter,  Dowling,  Letts, 
Tumbull,  Kissner,  and  Dilks,  in  whose  wards  is  found  the  great- 
est amount  of  prostitution,  and  upon  whom  fell  the  largest  share 
of  labor,  I  am  more  particularly  indebted. 

The  necessary  particulars  were  finally  obtained,  and  are  em- 
bodied in  Chapters  XXXII.  to  XXXVIL  of  this  work,  but  there 
was  still  an  important  point  to  determine,  namely,  what  had  been 
done  elsewhere,  and  what  was  the  result  of  such  action,  to  check 
j^roHtitution  and  diminish  the  ravages  of  venereal  disease.  The 
Continent  of  Europe  presented  a  field  for  this  inquiry,  and  to  it  I 
turned  for  the  information  required,  which  is  given  in  the  various 
chi'ipters  devoted  to  the  several  countries  in  such  a  form  as  to 
show  the  measures  which  have  been  taken,  the  effect,  and  the 
CAiMMtH  which  led  to  legislative  interference,  contrasted  with  those 
other  parts  of  the  world  where,  as  yet,  no  remedial  plans  have 
\)Citn  irmlj  notwithstanding  the  necessity  which  calls  for  them. 

The  reader  is  now  in  possession  of  the  facts  which  led  to  this 
inriuiry.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  his  attention  to  the  analysis  and 
exhibition  of  j)rostitution  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  he  being  well 
a»ssured  that  no  jussertions  will  be  made  that  are  not  supported  by 
good  authority,  nor  any  conclusions  drawn  from  doubtful  prem- 
ises ? 

So  far  as  New  York  alone  is  concerned,  the  evil  is  known  to  a 
large  portion  of  her  citizens,  although  its  ramifications  are  but 
very  imperfectly  understood ;  and  the  endeavor  will  be  to  present 
all  possible  information  on  the  matter,  and  to  give  a  truthful,  un- 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  depravity.  Disagreeable  as  this  must 
be  from  the  nature  of  the  task,  it  is  hopeful  from  a  belief  that  the 
result  will  tend  to  public  good. 

One  of  the  most  pdnfully  interesting  branches  of  the  inquiry  is 
that  relating  to  the  ages  of  the  unfortunate  women.  Their  num- 
ber includes  many  who  are  but  mere  children ;  who  but  recently 
knelt  at  a  mother's  side,  and  in  infantile  accents  breathed  a  pray- 
er to  the  Almighty ;  who  but  recently  sprang  with  eager,  joyous 
bound  to  the  returning  footsteps  of  a  father ;  who,  in  a  happy  and 
innocent  home,  have  but  recently  given  promise  of  a  bright  and 
virtuous  life.  Therein  are  also  included  many  who  were  deprived 
by  death  of  their  natural  protectors,  and  who,  thus  left  un watched 
and  uncared  for,  have  fallen  before  the  destroyer  ere  yet  the  age 
of  womanhood  was  reached. 

The  places  of  their  birth  form  an  interesting  subject  for  consid- 
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ition.    In  this  land  tbe  frigid  North  and  sunny  South,  the  busy 
t  and  fertile  West  have  each  contributed  their  quota,  while 
peign  countries  have  sent  large  numbere  to  swell  the  mournful 
pegate. 

O'hu  most  useful  portion  of  the  subject  will  be  found,  it  is  imag- 

td,  in  replies  to  the  question, "  W  hat  was  the  cause  of  your  be- 

ming  a  prostitute  ?"     These  tend  to  expose  the  concealed  vices 

I  mankind,  and  to  prove  that  many  of  the  mifortunata  victims 

"  more  sinned  against  than  sinning."    Among  the  reasons  as- 

pied  for  a  deviation  from  the  paths  of  virtue  are  some  which 

1  of  man's  deceit ;  others,  where  the  maehinatious  employed  to 

"set  the  purpose  raise  a  blush  for  humanity ;  others,  where  a 

"a  was  sacrificed  by  the  man  who  had  sworn  before  God  and  in 

!  presence  of  men  to  protect  her  through  life ;  others,  where 

rents  have  urged  or  commanded  this  course,  and  are  now  liv- 

1  the  proceeds  of  their  children's  shame,  or  where  an  abuse 

f  parental  authority  has  produced  the  same  effect;  and  others 

still,  where  women,  already  depraved,  have  been  the  means  of 

leading  their  fellow-women  to  disgrace.    A  bare  allusion  to  these 

wrongs  is  sickening;  but,  while  the  gangrene  of  prostitution  israp- 

'  "Sly  extending  through  society,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to 

[amine  its  causes  completely  and  impartially. 

Another  prolific  source  of  female  depravity  will  be  exhibited 

y  the  several  tables  showing  the  description  of  employment  pur- 

I,  and  the  wages  received  by  women  previous  to  their  fall,  and 

I  will  be  a  question  for  the  political  economist  to  decide  how  far 

lere  business  considerations  should  be  an  apology  on  the  part  of 

^loyers  for  a  reduction  in  their  rates  of  remuneration,  and 

Srtiether  the  saving  of  a  small  percentage  on  wages  is  not  more 

1  counterbalance  by  the  enormous  amount  of  taxation  en- 

3n  the  public  at  large  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  on 

,  of  a  system  of  vice  which  is  the  direct  result,  in  many 

f  insufficient  compensation  for  honest  labor. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  information 

loUected  from  two  thousand  women  in  New  York  City  relates  to 

B  the  prostitutes  therein.     The  many  difficulties  surrounding  the 

Urestigation,  and  especially  the  secrecy  to  which  prohibitory  laws 

ne  driven  this  class  of  persons,  rendered  the  task  impossible ; 

t,  from  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained  of  those 

irhoee  knowledge  of  the  vice  was  derived  from  actual  experience, 

■fc  u  imagmed  that  the  replies  represent  about  two  fifths  of  the 

C 
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total  number.^    They  are  presented  with  full  confidence  in  their 
general  authenticity,  and  may  be  very  reasonably  concluded  to 
oflfer  a  fair  average  of  the  whole.    They  unquestionably  exhibit 
an  appalling  amount  of  depravity  and  consequent  wretchedness, 
with  but  very  few  redeeming  features,  and  present  mournful  sub- 
jects for  reflection  to  all  classes,  with  forcible  arguments  for  re- 
medial measures.    Without  this  end  in  prospect  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  justifiable,  at  least  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  in- 
stitute this  inquiry  or  make  these  disclosures;  but  it  certainly 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  many  will  feel  sufficient  interest 
in  the  advance  of  virtue  to  aid  in  the  mitigation  of  this  enormous 
vice  which  threatens  all  social  relations;  which  has  already  in- 
troduced physical  suffering  into  so  many  families;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  which,  increasing  in  a  direct  ratio  to  its  existence,  will 
very  probably  extend  its  malignant  poison,  mental  and  bodily, 
into  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  community.     The  necessity  for 
action  is  apparent,  but  its  successful  consummation  must  rest  with 
the  public  at  large,  who  have  the  bane  exhibited  before  them  in 
its  actual  power,  and  the  necessity  of  an  antidote  demonstrated 
from  positive  facts,  and  not  deduced  from  a  mere  arbitrary  theory. 
If  some  antidote  be  applied,  even  though  a  partial  one,  it  will 
be  a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  the  investigations  have  not  been 
profitless,  nor  the  labor  in  vain. 

'  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  commercial  and  financial  panic  which  commenced 
abont  the  time  these  pafi^es  were  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  and  continued  through- 
oat  the  winter  of  1857-8,  has  added  to  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  New  York  City, 
very  likely  as  many  as  five  hundred,  or  perhaps  a  thousand,  but  certainly  not  to 
the  extent  generally  imagined.  Allusions  hare  been  made  elsewhere  to  the  exag- 
gerated estimates  of  the  extent  of  this  rice,  and  the  opinions  publicly  expressed  in 
regard  to  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  prostitutes  during  the  last  few  months  gener- 
aUy  seem  to  be  of  a  similarly  yague  nature. 
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■ad  eKlvnded  it  to  llie  prVdenl  tlimcnslont.] 
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F  Our  earliest  acquaintance  with  tlie  human  race  discloses  aome 

t  of  society  establialied.     Italso  reveals  the  existence  of  a  mar- 

ige  tie,  var^Hng  in  stringency  and  incidental  eflfects  according  to 

late,  morals,  religion,  or  accident,  but  every  where  essentially 

febveraive  of  a  system  of  promiscuous  intercourse.     No  nation,  it 

fcllulicvcd,  has  ever  been  reported  by  a  trustworthy  traveler,  on 

fficient  evidence,  to  have  held  its  women  generally  in  common. 

"]  there  appear  to  have  been  in  every  age  men  who  did  not 

"1  themselves  of  the  marriage  covenant,  or  who  could  not  be 

ind  by  its  stipulations,  and  their  appetites  created  a  demand  for 

legitimate  pleasures,  which  female  weakness  supplied.    This  may 

B  assumed  to  be  tlie  real  origin  of  prostitution  throughout  the 

^orld,  though  in  particular  localities  this  firet  cause  has  been  as- 

fctcd  by  female  avarice  or  passion,  religious  superstition,  or  a  mis- 

iken  sense  of  hospitality'. 

f  Accordingly,  prostitution  is  coeval  with  society.  It  stains  the 
irliefct  mythological  records.  It  is  constantly  assumed  as  an  ex- 
nng  feet  in  Biblienl  history.  We  can  trace  it  from  the  earliest 
•ilight  in  which  hi.story  dawns  to  the  clear  daylight  of  to-day, 
Hthout  a  pause  or  a  moment  of  obscurity. 

VOur  most  ancient  historical  recoirl  is  believed  to  be  the  Books 
f  Uoees.     According  to  them,  it  must  be  admitted  that  prosti- 
B  were  common  among  the  Jews  in  the  eighteenth  century 
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\jrf-)T^  Chri.-t.  When  Taraar.  tin;  •  laugh t«^r-in -law  of  Judah,  de- 
.•ip.-'I  to  •i-x-at  th^•  f.-Piel  -I'.-wi-h  cMi-toin.  and  tu  l.»f;ar  ebildrt^n.  not- 
"w^/.L^tari'lirii'  h»":r  widowhrH -1,  .-h*-  "put  her  widow's  ;rarmeiits  otF 
ZT'jTn  hrT,  ill  A  f:over»:«l  Ler  with  a  V'.-il.  auil  wnij'j»';d  herself,  and 
.-at  in  an  oi^-.n  j-Iac^r.  .  .  .  When  Judah  >aw  her  he  thought  her 
a  harlot.  *or  sh':  had  covered  her  face."^  The  Gencsiacal  account 
thu.-i  whow.s  that  pn:i.stitute?.  with  cuven.d  faiys.  must  have  lK*en 
c^rnmon  at  the  time.  It  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  furnishes  the 
j^arti^.-ulars  of  the  transaction.  To  keep  up  her  disguise,  Tamar 
den  lands  a  kid  as  her  nx*'>mj»enso.  Judah  agrees,  and  leavi^  his 
•■siLfnet,  and  his  bnicolets.  au'l  his  staff"  as  a  pledge  for  the  kid. 
I:  appears  to  have  Vx*cn  reganled  as  no  dishop.or  to  liave  coni- 
ni»r«:'.*  with  a  prostitute,  for  Judah  sends  his  friend  the  Adulla- 
mite.  a  man  of  standing,  to  deliver  the  kid :  but  to  defraud  the 
unfortunate  woman  of  her  ill-gotten  gain  must  have  been  consid- 
ered .shameful,  f"*r,  when  Judah  learns  that  she  has  disiippeared, 
he  expr^^-sses  alarm  "lest  we  be  shamed"  for  not  having  paid  the 
stipulated  price.  It  may  also  1ji?  noticed,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
connecti^'U  Ix-tween  prostitution  anrl  pure  domestic  morals,  that 
when  Judiih  learns  that  his  daughter-in-law  is  pregnant,  he  in- 
stantly ord«:rs  her  to  be  burned  for  having  "played  the  harlot." 

Four  c-iituri'S  afterwanl  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Moses  to  legislate 
on  the  Jewi.rh  morals,  no  doubt  sadly  corrupted  by  their  sojourn 
in  Eg}'j>t.  Ilis  command  is  fonnal  and  emphatic:  " Do  not  pros- 
titute thv  daughter,  lest  the  land  fidl  to  whoredom.  .  .  .  Then* 
shall  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel."-  He  was  equally 
decided  in  hi.s  condemnation  of  woree  practices,  to  which  it  would 
appear  the  Jews  were  much  addicted.^  Ho  laid  penalties  on  un- 
cleanness  of  every  kind,  and  on  fornication;  but  it  would  appear 
that  he  rather  confirmed  than  abrogated  the  customaiy  right  of  a 
Jewish  father  to  sell  his  daughter  as  a  concubine.*  With  the 
practical  view  of  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the  race, 
Moses  guarde<l,  by  elaborate  laws,  against  impn>per  and  corrupt 
unions.  Adultery  and  rape  he  punished  with  death.  The  bride 
was  bound,  under  pain  of  death  by  stoning,  to  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction not  onlv  of  her  husband,  but  of  the  tribe,  that  she  had 
been  chaste  to  the  day  of  her  marriage.*  A  long  list  of  relatives 
were  specified  among  whom  it  was  illegal  to  intermarry.  Fur- 
thennore,  Closes  endeavored,  with  marked  zeal,  to  check  the  prog- 

*  Gen.  xxzviiL  U.  '  Lcr.  xix.  29;  Deat.  xxiii.  17. 

'  Ex.  xxU.  19;  Ler.  xviu.  28.  «  Ex.  xxL  17.  *  Deut.  xxu.  17. 
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s  of  disease  among  botli  sexes.  Wlietber  the  maladies  men- 
med  in  Lcvilicua^  were  syphilitic  in  their  nature,  it  were  diffi- 
X  to  say.  Modern  medical  scienoe  admits  thai,  in  hot  climates, 
int  of  clcanlioess  and  frequent  amorous  indulgence  will  generate 
jnaaimilarto  the  "issue"  so  frequently  mentioned  by  Moses, 
r  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  both  Jews  and  Jewesses  were 
lyect  to  diseases  apparently  similar  to  the  common  gonorrhcea ; 
t  these  diseases  were  infectious;  and  that  Moses,  in  reiterated 
[unctions,  forbade  all  sexual  Intercourse,  and  almost  all  as.<!ocia- 
Ki,  with  persona  thus  afflicted.  So  earnest  was  his  desire  to 
idicatc  the  evil  from  the  people,  that  he  extended  his  prohibi- 

a  during  the  period  of  their  menstrual  visitation. 
Having  done  this  much  for  the  Jews,  Moses  appears  tn  have 
inived  at  the  intercourse  of  their  young  men  with  foreign 
ititntea.     He  took  an  Ethiopian  ctmcubiue  himself.     Syrian 
men,  Moabites,  Midianites,  and  other  neighbors  of  the  Jews — 
pny  of  them,  as  it  appears,  young  and  lovely,  but  with  de- 
Janchcd  and  vicious  principles— established  themselves  as  pros- 
titutes in  the  laud  of  Israel.     For  many  years,  until  the  time  of 
Solomon,  they  were  excluded  from  Jerusalem  and  the  large  cities. 
Driven  to  the  highways  for  refuge,  they  lived  in  booths  and  tcnte, 
where  they  combined  the  trade  of  a  peddler  with  the  calling  of 
a  harlot.     Unlike  Tamar,  they  liid  not  veil  the  f;ice.     Reclining 
a  the  tent,  with  no  more  clothing  than  the  heat  of  the  climate 
^sted,  these  dissolute  girls  invited  the  complaisance  of  pas- 
i  who  stopped  to  rofresh  their  thirst  or  replenish  their 
nirobe  at  their  booth.     So  long  as  their  practices  ^-iolated  no 
r  of  nature,  the  prudent  legislator  pursued  a  tolerant  policy. 
fore  long,  however,  abominable  rites  in  honor  of  Moloch,  Baal, 
rere  formally  established  by  the  "strange  women" 
1  th<dr  male  accomplices,    Moloch,  whose  disgusting  exactions 
),  find  in  Phoenicia,  and  at  Carthage  also,  demanded  male  wor- 
The  belly  of  the  god's  statue  was  a  furnace,  in  which  a 
B  fire  was  kindled  and  fed  with  animal  Bacrifice;  around  it 
)  priests  and  their  proselytes  danced  to  the  sound  of  music, 
sang  wild  songs,  and  debased  themselves  by  practices  of  a  dis- 
gusting and  unnatural  character.     Nor  was  the  worship  of  Bnal 
kas  revolting.     Hu  too  had  his  statues,  in  forms  eminently  cal- 
bted  to  excite  the  animal  passions,  and  surrounded  by  cool 
WCB  in  wliich  the  moat  shameless  prostitution  was  carried  on 
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by  all  who  would  deposit  an  offering  on  the  altars  of  the  idol.  It 
would  even  seem,  from  several  passages  in  the  Bible,^  that  the 
participators  in  these  infetmies  were  not  invariably  human  beings. 
Against  such  enormities  the  wrath  of  Moses  and  his  successors 
was  aroused,  on  hygienic  as  well  as  moral  and  religious  grounds. 
Participation  in  ^e  rites  of  Moloch  was  punished  with  death.' 
Aaron's  grandson  did  not  hesitate  to  commit  a  double  homicide 
to  mark  the  Divine  abhorrence  of  the  daughters  of  Midian ;  and 
Moses  himself  warned  by  the  frightful  progress  of  disease  among 
the  male  Jews,  struck  at  its  roots  by  exterminating  every  female 
Midianite  among  his  captives,  save  the  virgins  only. 

An  express  command  forbade  the  establishment  of  groves  near 
the  Jewish  temples,  evidently  on  account  of  the  convenience  such 
shady  retreats  afforded  to  prostitutes.  Yet  on  various  occasions 
in  the  history  of  Israel  wc  find  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  such 
groves,  and  of  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  whose  honor  human 
nature  was  defiled.^  Solomon,  whose  wisdom  was  singularly  al- 
loyed with  sensuality,  not  only  set  the  example  of  inordinate  lust, 
keeping,  it  is  said,  seven  himdred  wives  and  three  hundred  con- 
cubines, but  repealed  the  wise  restrictions  of  his  predecessors  in 
regard  to  prostitutes,  allowing  them  to  exercise  their  calling 
within  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  They  multiplied  so  fast  that  the 
prophets  speak  of  them  wandering  on  all  the  hills,  and  prosti- 
tuting themselves  under  every  tree,  and  at  a  later  date  they  even 
invaded  the  Temple,  and  established  their  hideous  rites  in  its 
courts.  That  noble  edifice  had  become,  in  the  time  of  Maccabees, 
a  mere  brothel  plenum  scortantium  cum  mereirtciTms,^ 

It  is,  however,  apparent,  notwithstanding  the  severe  ordinances 
of  the  Jewish  legislators,  that  prostitutes  were  a  recognized  class, 
laboring  under  no  hopeless  ban.  Jephtha,  the  son  of  a  prostitute, 
became  none  the  less  chief  of  Israel ;  and  some  commentators 
have  contended  that  the  retreat  to  which  he  condemned  his 
daughter  was  simply  the  calling  of  her  grandmother.  Joshua's 
spies  slept  openly  in  the  house  of  the  harlot  Rahab,  whose  service 
to  Israel  was  fiiithfiiUy  requited  by  the  amnesty  granted  to  her 
family,  and  the  honorable  residence  allotted  to  her  in  Judaea. 
Samson  chose  the  house  of  a  harlot  to  be  his  residence  at  Gaza ; 
his  fatal  acquaintance  with  another  harlot,  Delilah,  is  the  leading 
trait  of  his  story.     Even  Solomon  did  not  disdain  to  hear  the 

>  Dent.  zxUi.  IS,  etc.  *  Ibid,  xxiii.  IS. 

>  Chron.  xt.  xyIi.  etc.  *  Bfaccabees. 
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bTal  vranglinga  of  a  pair  of  harlots,  and  to  adjudicate  between 
n.     Prostitution  was  in  fact  legally  domiciled  in  Judoia  at  a 
y  early  period,  and  never  lost  tlie  foothold  it  had  gained.     Of 
1  which  it  was  carried  on,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
rom  the  very  vivid  picture  in  Proverbs;' 

"  For  at  the  window  of  my  house, 
I  looked  through  niy  casement. 
And  beheld  uniong  the  simple  ones, 
I  discerned  among  the  youths, 
A  young  man  void  of  understanding, 

Passing  through  the  streets  near  her  (the  strange  woman's)  oonier ; 
And  he  went  the  way  to  her  house, 
In  the  twilight,  in  the  evening. 
In  the  bluck  and  dark  night ; 
And,  behold,  there  met  him  a  woman 
With  the  attire  of  a  harlot,  and  subtile  of  heart. 
She  is  loud  and  stubborn ; 
Hot  feet  abide  not  in  her  house : 
Now  she  is  without,  now  in  the  streets, 
And  lieUi  in  wait  at  evciy  comer. 
Bo  she  caught  him,  and  kissed  him, 
And  with  an  impudent  fac«  said  unto  him, 
I  have  pcaoc-oSerings  with  me ; 
This  day  have  I  paid  my  vows. 
Therefore  enme  I  forth  to  meet  thee, 
Diligently  to  seek  thy  face, 
And  I  have  found  thee. 

I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  tapestry, 
With  carved  works,  with  linen  of  Egypt. 
I  have  perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh. 
Aloes,  and  cinnamon. 

Como,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  lovo  until  the  morning : 
Let  us  solace  ourselves  with  loves.     *     *     * 
With  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused  him  to  yield, 
With  the  flattering  of  her  lips  she  forced  him. 
He  goelh  after  her  straightway. 
As  an  ox  goi^th  to  the  slaughter, 
Or  u  a  fool  to  the  correctkoi  of  the  stocks." 

That  prostitution  continued  to  be  practiced  generally  and  open- 
f  until  the  destruction  of  the  old  Jewish  nation,  the  language  of 
B  Biblical  prophets  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt.  It  may  be 
>  Ck.  tii.  G,  etc 
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questioned  whether  it  ever  assumed  more  revoltingl j  public  fomiB 
in  any  other  country.  The  Babylonish  conquest  must  have 
changed  the  parts,  without  altering  the  performance.  At  Baby- 
lon, the  Jewish  maidens,  whose  large,  expressive  eyes,  voluptuous 
mouth,  slender  and  graceful  figure,  with  well-developed  bust  and 
limbs,  were  frequently  the  theme  of  ancient  poets,  peopled  tiie 
houses  of  prostitution,  and  fninistered  to  the  lusts  of  the  nobles. 
Nor  even  after  the  return  to  Jerusalem  was  the  evil  extirpated. 
It  was  to  a  prostitute  that  Christ  uttered  the  memorable  sentence, 
"  Her  sins  are  forgiven  because  she  loved  much." 


CHAPTER  II. 

EGYPT,  SYRIA,  AND  ASIA  MINOR. 

•  _  ^__ 

Egyptian  Conrtesans. — ^Festival  of  Bubastb. — Morals  in  Egypt. — Beligioag  Prosti- 
tution in  Chaldiea. — Babylonian  Banquets. — CompuUoiy  Prostitution  in  Phoeni- 
cia.— ^Persian  Banquets. 

Before  passing  to  the  subject  of  prostitution  in  Greece,  a  glance 
at  Egypt,  and  those  nations  of  Asia  which  seem  to  have  preceded 
Greece  in  civilization,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Egypt  was  famous  for  her  courtesans  before  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus. Egyptian  blood  runs  warm ;  girls  are  nubile  at  ten.  Un- 
der the  Pharaohs,  if  ancient  writers  are  to  be  believed,  there  ex- 
isted a  general  laxity  of  moral  principle,  especially  among  young 
females.*  Their  religion  was  only  too  suggestive.  The  deities 
Isis  and  Osiris  were  the  types  of  the  sexes.  A  statue  of  the  lat- 
ter, a  male  image,  made  of  gold,  was  carried  by  the  maidens  at 
festivals,  and  worshiped  by  the  whole  people.  Nor  were  the  rites 
of  Isis  more  modest  "  At  the  festival  at  Bubastis,"  says  Herodo- 
tus, "  men  and  women  go  thither  in  boats  on  the  Nile,  and  when 
the  boats  approach  a  city  they  are  run  close  to  the  shore.  A  fran- 
tic contest  then  begins  between  the  women  of  the  city  and  those 
in  the  boats,  each  abusing  the  other  in  the  most  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, and  the  women  in  the  boats  conclude  the  performance  by 
lascivious  dances,  in  the  most  undisguised  manner,  in  sight  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  other  musical  instruments."* 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  temples,  like  those  of  Baal, 
were  houses  of  prostitution  on  an  extensive  scale.    Herodotus  re- 

'  Ctesias,  quoted  bj  Athenasns,  xiii.  10.  *  Herodotos,  ii.  GO. 
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marks  significantly  thai  a.  law  in  Egypt  forbade  aexual  intercourse 
within  the  walls  of  a  temple,  and  exacted  of  lx>th  sexes  that  inter- 
IDUrse  should  be  followud  by  abluliuu  before  the  temple  was  en- 

Where  piety  required  such  sacrifices,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
public  morals  were  loose.  It  was  not  considered  wholly  shjuneful 
for  an  Egyptian  to  make  Lis  living  by  the  hire  of  his  daughter's 
person,  and  a  king  is  mentioned  who  resorted  to  this  plan  in  order 
to  discover  a  thict  Such  was  the  astonishing  appetite  of  the  men, 
that  young  and  beautiful  women  were  never  delivered  to  the  em- 
balmer  until  they  had  be.en  dead  some  days,  a  miserable  wretch 
lAving  been  detected  in  the  net  of  defiling  a  recently-deceased 
"n  P  Of  course,  in  such  a  society,  there  was  no  disgrace  in  be- 
j  a  prostitute.  The  city  of  Naucratis  owed  its  wealth  and  fame 
>  the  beauty  of  its  eourtesans,  whose  reputation  spread  through- 
[pt  Europe,  and  was  much  celebrated  in  Greece,  Khadopia,  a 
tcian  by  birth,  led  the  life  of  a  prostitute  in  Egypt  with  such 
3,  that  she  not  only  bought  her  own  freedom  from  the  slave- 
»ler  who  had  taken  her  there  on  speculation,  but,  if  the  Egyp- 
i  are  to  be  believed,  built  a  pyramid  with  her  savings.  A 
rge  portion  of  her  story  is  doubtless  mjT,hical,  but  enough  re- 
H  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  she  was,  though  a  prostitute,  a 
althy  and  highly  considered  person. 
•  la  Chalda;a,  too,  religion  at  first  connived  at,  and  then  com- 
inded  prostitution.  Every  Babylonian  female  was  obliged  by 
Lw  to  prostitute  herself  once  in  her  life  iu  the  temple  of  the 
laldiean  Venus,  whose  uarao  was  Mylitta.^  Herodotus  appears 
I  have  seen  the  park  and  grounds  in  which  this  singular  sacri- 
!  was  made.  They  were  constantly  filled  with  women  with 
S  bound  round  their  hair.  Once  inside  the  place,  no  woman 
aid  leave  it  until  she  had  paid  her  debt,  and  had  deposited  on 
_  D  altar  of  the  goddess  the  fee  received  from  her  lover.  Some, 
who  were  plain,  remained  there  as  long-  as  three  years ;  but,  as 
the  grounds  were  always  filled  with  a  troop  of  voluptuaries  in 
search  of  pleasure-,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  high-born  sel- 
"lom  needed  to  remain  over  a  few  minut«s.  This  strange  cus- 
Q  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Baruch,  who  introduces  one  of 
!  women  reproaching  her  neighbor  that  she  had  not  been 
temed  worthy  of  having  her  girdle  of  cord  burst  asunder  by 
tt»y  mail.*  Similar  statements  are  made  by  Strabo  and  other 
'  Berodotos,  ii.  6*.  *  Id.  11. 89.  ■  Id.  if.  8».  •  Barach,  vi. 
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ancient  writers.  At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  de- 
moralization had  reached  a  climax.  Babylonian  banquets  were 
scenes  of  unheard-of  infamies.  When  the  meal  began,  the  women 
sat  modestly  enough  in  presence  of  their  fathers  and  husbands; 
but,  as  the  wine  went  round,  they  lost  all  restraint,  threw  off  one 
garment  after  another,  and  enacted  scenes  of  glaring  inmiodesty. 
And  these  were  the  ladies  of  the  best  families.' 

The  Mylitta  of  Chaldsea  became  Astarte  in  Phoenicia,  at  Car- 
thage, and  in  Syria.  Nothing  was  changed  but  the  name ;  the 
voluptuous  rites  were  identical.  In  addition  to  the  forced  pros- 
titution in  the  temples,  however,  the  Phoenicians  and  most  of  their 
colonies  maintained  for  many  years  the  practice  of  requiring  their 
maidens  to  bestow  their  favors  on  any  strangers  who  visited  the 
country.  Commercial  interest,  no  doubt,  had  some  share  in  pro- 
moting so  scandalous  a  custom.  On  the  high  shores  of  Phoenicia^ 
as  at  Carthage  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  traveler  sailing 
past  in  his  boat  could  see  beautiful  girls,  arrayed  in  light  gar- 
ments, stretching  inviting  arms  to  him. 

Originally  the  sum  paid  by  the  lover  was  offered  to  the  god- 
dess, but  latterly  the  girls  kept  it,  and  it  served  to  enhance  their 
value  in  the  matrimonial  market.  In  some  places  the  girl  was 
free  if  she  chose  to  abandon  her  hair  to  the  goddess,  but  Lucian 
notes  that  this  was  an  uncommonly  rare  occurrence. 

Very  similar  were  the  customs  of  the  Lydians  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  empire,  the  early  Persians.  Their  Venus  was  named 
Mithra,  in  honor  of  whom  festivals  were  given  at  which  human 
nature  was  horribly  outraged.  Fathers  and  daughters,  sons  and 
mothers,  husbands  and  wives  sat  together  at  the  table,  while 
voluptuous  dances  and  music  inflamed  their  senses,  and  when 
the  wine  had  done  its  work,  a  promiscuous  combat  of  sensuality 
began  which  lasted  all  night.  Details  of  such  scenes  must  be  left 
to  other  works,  and  veiled  in  a  learned  tongue.* 

^  Qaintns  Cartius,  t.  1. 

*  Macrobitis,  Sat  Cony.  vii.    Athenieas,  xii.  poBsim ;  Flatarch,  Vit.  Artaxerxes. 
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GREECE. 

Kjlbology. — Solonian  Lc)!i$klion.~>Dicleria. — PitintratiilK. — Ljcnri^  and  8par- 
U. — laws  on  Protrtitntion. — Cii»c  nf  Phryne.— Clansw  of  PrwiiiQles.— Pornlkon 
Teloft.— DreM.— Hair  of  ProftltuiM.— The  Dictsrind™  of  Athens.— Abodo  and 
Humon.  —  Appcnruice  of  DiftarU. — Laws  rugnlatiDf;  DicHi[iiM~-Scbt»b  of 
ProstitDtioD. — Loose  Proslituies. — Old  PnMtituwt. — Aulvtriilci,  or  Floie-pUyera. 
—  Oripin-  —  How  hired.  —  Porfottnanceg. — Ancrdow  of  Ari'iidiiinB.  —  Price  of 
VlqK-pla^n. — Fcslivnl  of  Venus  Periboa. — Veniu  CfllUpype. — Leebiati  Love. — 
Iiunia. — HcuirK. — Social  StantUni;. — Vonue  nod  hor  Temples. — Chnrnis  of 
Hotairc. — Thorcelia. — Aspnxia.^Hipparchia. — Ba«chis. — Gaatbena  and  Gno- 
thenioD, — Lois. — Phryne.— Pjlhionico, — Glyccra,— Leuntium. — Other  UeMir«. 
I  of  ProBiitntes.— Phlllres, 


1  The  Greek  mythology  siipposea  obviou-sly  a  relaxed  state  of 
nbUc  morals.  What  period  in  the  history  of  the  nation  it  may 
i  assumed  to  reflect  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain.  It  is 
t  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  composed 
f  immodest  audiences,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  fairer  to  lay  the 

me  of  the  mythological  indecencies  at  the  door  of  the  age 

which  polished  and  improved  upon  them,  rather  than  of  that 
which  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  their  conception  in  the  rough. 
Oar  first  reUable  information  regarding  the  morals  of  the  Greek 
men,  passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  legislation  ascribed  to 
ffcurgus,  18  found  in  the  ordinances  of  Solon.  Draco  is  supposed 
t  have  aflixcd  the  penalty  of  death  indiscriminately  to  rape, 
idootion,  and  adultery.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Hafetv- 
llve  used  at  that  time,  ordinary  prostitution  being  unknown, 
1  a  system  of  religious  prostitution  in  the  temples,  borrowc<l 
1  and  analogous  to  the  plan  already  described.  Thia,  how- 
rer,  ia  mere  conjecture.  Solon,  while  softening  the  rigors  of 
e  Draconian  code,  by  law  fonnally  established  houses  of  pros- 
tttion  at  Athens,  and  filled  them  with  female  slaves.  They 
s  called  Dicieria^  and  the  female  tenants  Diclen'ades.  Bought 
1  the  public  money,  and  bound  by  law  tn  satisfy  the  demands 
f  all  who  visited  them,  they  were  in  fact  public  servants,  and 
r  wretched  gains  were  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Prostitution  became  a  state  monopoly,  and  so  profitable 
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that,  even  in  Solon's  lifetime,  a  superb  temple,  dedicated  to  Venus 
the  courtesan,  was  built  out  of  the  fund  accruing  from  this 
sourc<i.  The  fee  charged,  however,  appears  to  have  been  smalL' 
III  Solon's  time,  the  Dicteriades  were  kept  widely  apart  from  the 
Ath(5nian  women  of  repute.  They  were  not  allowed  to  mix  in 
religious  ceremonies  or  to  enter  the  temples.  When  they  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  they  were  obliged  to  wear  a  particular 
costume  as  a  bodge  of  infamy.  They  forfeited  what  rights  of 
citiz(»nship  they  may  have  possessed  in  virtue  of  their  birth.  A 
procuRT  or  procuress  who  had  been  instrumental  in  introducing 
a  free-born  Athenian  girl  to  the  Dicterion  incurred  the  penalty 
of  dc^ath.  Nor  was  the  law  content  with  branding  with  infamy 
I)r()stitiite8  and  their  accomplices  alone.  Their  children  were  bas- 
tards ;  that  is  to  say,  they  could  not  inherit  property,  they  could 
not  oaswiate  with  other  youths,  they  could  not  acquire  the  right 
of  citizenship  without  performing  some  signal  act  of  bravery,  they 
could  not  address  the  people  in  the  public  assemblies.  Finally, 
to  comj)lotc  their  ignominy,  they  were  exempt  from  the  sacred 
duty  of  maintiiining  their  parents  in  old  age.* 

These  regulations,  for  which  Solon  obtained  the  praise  of  Athe- 
niim  philosophers,^  were  not  long  maintained  in  force.  Tradition 
imputeil  to  the  profligacy  of  the  Pisistratidro  a  relaxation  of  the 
laws  ei>noerning  prostitutes.  It  was  believed  that  the  sons  of  Pi- 
sistmtus  not  only  gave  to  the  Dictcriades  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  ttllottiHl  to  them  seats  at  banquets  beside  the  most  respectable 
matrons,  and,  on  wrtain  days  each  year,  turned  them  into  their 
father  s  IxMWitiful  gardens,  and  let  loose  upon  them  the  whole  pet- 
ulaniv  of  the  Athenian  youth.*  The  law  against  procuresses  was 
nuxiiftoil,  a  tuie  Wing  sul«tituteil  for  death.  "  About  the  same 
tin\e,"  says  the  scandalous  Greek  chronicle,  "  the  death-penalty  for 
adulter}-  was  also  commuted  for  scourging." 

Still,  notwithstanding  tliis  falling  off,  it  would  appear  that  Ath- 
ens wiis  more  moral  than  her  neighbors,  Corinth  and  Sparta,  The 
former,  then  the  most  llourishing  sea-port  of  Greece,  was  filled 
with  a  very  low  elas»  of  prostitutes.  No  laws  n^gulated  the  sub- 
ject Any  female  who  chose  could  open  house  for  the  accommo- 
datioii  of  travelers  and  seamen,  and,  though  Corinth  was  yet  &r 


*  PldkmMi.  q»i^««d  br  AtheiuraB,  xiii.  25. 

*  I4o«MW«s  qwied  br  AtbcMras  xn.  44. 


a  the  proverbial  celebrity  it  aflerward  obtained  for  its  proatj- 
fca,  there  ia  no  doubt  tbty  bore  a  tearl'ul  proportion  to  tbo  ag- 
gregate population  of  the  port.  At  Spart«  the  case  was  difi'ereut. 
In  tlie  sysleuL  of  legislatiou  which  bears  the  name  of  Lycurgiis, 
the  individual  was  sacrificed  to  the  state ;  the  female  to  the  male. 
Women  were  educated  for  the  sole  purpose  ofbearing  robust  chil- 
dren. Virgins  were  allowed  to  wrestle  publicly  with  men.  Girls 
were  habited  in  a  robe  open  at  the  skirts,  which  only  partially 
concealed  the  person  in  walking,  whence  the  Spartan  women  ac- 
quired an  uncomplimentary  name.'  A  Spartan  htisbaud  was  au- 
thorized to  lend  hia  wife  to  any  handsome  man  for  the  purpose  of 
beetling  children.  That  these  laws,  the  skillfully  contrived  ap- 
peals to  the  sensual  appetites,  and  the  constant  spectacle  of  nude 
charms,  must  have  led  to  a  general  profligacy  among  the  female 
Bex,  is  quite  obvious.  Aristotle  affirms  positively  that  the  Spar- 
tan women  openly  committed  the  grossest  acts  of  debauchery.' 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  prostitutes  by  profession  were  un- 
7  at  Sparta,  at  all  evenla  until  a  late  period  of  its  hiatoiy. 
r  the  Persian  wars,  the  subject  of  Athenian  prostitution  is 
3  in  a  clearer  light.  As  a  reaction  from  the  looseness  of 
b  age  of  the  Piaistratidic,  the  Soloniau  laws  were  reaffirmed  and 
Bit  He%-erity  heightened.  It  hos  Iwen  imagined,  from  certain  oIj- 
ire  passages  in  Greek  authors,  that  the  courtesana  formed  eev- 
1  corporations,  each  of  which  was  responsible  for  the  acta  of  all 
B  members.  They  were  liable  to  vexatious  prosecutions  for  such 
B  aa  inciting  men  to  commit  crime,  ruming  thoughtless  youths, 
Ireos^m  against  the  state,  or  committing  impiety. 
i8t  such  chaises  it  was  rarely  possible  to  establish  a  sound 
If  the  accuser  was  positive,  the  Areopagus,  notoriously 
i  against  courtesans,  unhesitatingly  condemned  the  culprit  to 
I,  or  imposed  on  her  corporation  a  heavy  fine.  In  ihia  way, 
I  old  author,  ihi  ftate  frequently  contrived  to  get  back 
I  these  women  the  money  they  obtained  from  their  lovers. 
fore  the  famous  case  of  Phryne,  they  were  wholly  at  the  mercy 
"r  profligate  associates.  A  man  only  needed  to  threaten  an 
ition  of  impiety  or  the  like  to  obtain  a  receipt  in  full.  Phry- 
5  the  favorite  of  the  Athenians,  was  thus  accused  of  va- 
le  offenses  by  a  common  informer  named  Euthins.  Iler 
i  Bacchis  fortunately  persuaded  nyj>erides,  the  orator,  to  un- 
;  her  case,  and  ho  softened  the  judges  by  exhibiting  her 
lea.    Sec  Flutarcli,  Life  of  LyctueuB,  '  Fatilics,  ii.  T. 
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mairelooB  beaaty  in  a  moment  of  affected  passion.  "  Hencefortli," 
says  the  hetaira  Baochis  to  M jrrhina,  ^^  our  profits  are  secured  by 
law."* 

At  this  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  height  of  Athenian  prosperi- 
ty, there  were  four  classes  of  women  who  led  dissolute  lives  at 
Athens.  The  highest  in  rank  and  repute  were  the  HeUxirct^  or 
kept  women,  who  lived  in  the  best  part  of  the  city,  and  exercised 
no  small  influence  over  the  manners  and  even  the  politics  of  the 
state.  Next  came  the  Auletrides^  or  flute-players,  who  were  danc- 
ers as  well.  They  were  usually  foreigners,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  opera-dancers  of  the  last  century,  and  they  combined 
the  most  unblushing  debauchery  with  their  special  calling.  The 
lowest  class  of  prostitutes  were  the  Diclmades^  already  mentioned. 
They  were  originally  bound  to  reside  at  the  Piraeus,  the  sea-port 
of  Athens,  some  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  were  forbidden  to 
walk  out  by  day,  or  to  offend  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  open  in- 
decency. Lastly  came  the  Concubines^  who  were  slaves  owned  by 
rich  men  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  their  wives,  serving 
equally  the  passions  of  their  master  and  the  caprices  of  their  mis- 
tress. These  all  paid  a  tax  to  the  state,  called  Pomikon  Teloa^ 
which  was  farmed  out  to  speculators,  who  levied  it  with  proverb- 
ial harshness  upon  the  unfortunate  women.  In  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles the  revenue  fix)m  this  source  was  large. 

All  classes,  too,  wore  garments  of  many  colors.  The  law  orig- 
inally specified  "  flowered  robes"  as  the  costume  of  courtesans ; 
but  this  leading  to  difficulties,  a  fiirther  enactment  prohibited  pros- 
titutes from  wearing  precious  stuffs,  such  as  scarlet  or  purple,  or 
jewels.  Thenceforth  the  custom,  which  appears  to  have  been  gen- 
eral throughout  the  Greek  cities  and  colonies,  prescribed  cheap 
robes,  with  flowers  or  stripes  of  many  colors  embroidered  or  paint- 
ed on  them.  To  this  a  part  of  the  women  added  garlands  of  roses. 
It  was  lawful  in  some  cities  for  courtesans  to  wear  light,  transpar- 
ent garments ;  but  at  Sparta,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  reverse  was 
the  rule,  semi-nudity  being  the  badge  of  virtuous  women.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  of  the  marks  by  which  a  Greek  cour- 
tesan was  known  was  her  hair.  It  is  said  that  no  law  prescribed 
the  habit ;  if  so,  it  must  have  been  a  sort  of  esprit  de  corps  which 

*■  Athciueus,  xiii.  R9 ;  Alciphron'i  Letters. 

'  AtheniBiu,  xiii.  20,  et  aed, ;  Suidaa,  Lex.,  Vo.  Diagramma ;  .£schyliis  c  Tl- 
march.  p.  134 ;  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  P»dag.  ii.  10 ;  Becker,  Charicles,  L 
126;  etc. 
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I  all  courteBans  to  dyo  their  hair  of  a  flaxen  or  blonde  color. 

Euaiona  to  this  custom  abound  in  the  light  literature  of  Greece. 

Freqmmtly  a  flaxL'u  wig  was  substituted  tor  the  dyed  locks.  At 
a  very  late  period  in  the  hiwtory  of  Greece,  modest  women  follow- 
ed the  fashion  of  sporting  golden  hair.  This  forms  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  reprimand  addressed  to  the  women  of  Greece  by  the  early 
Christian  preachers,' 

THE   D1CTERIADE3,  OK  COilMON   PROSTITUTES  OF  ATHENS. 
This  class  approaches  more  nearly  tlian  any  other  to  the  prosti- 
tutes of  our  diiv,  the  main  difterenc«  being  that  the  former  were 
bound  by  law  to  ]irostitute  themselvea  when  required  to  do  so,  on 
the  payment  of  the  fixed  sum,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  siaU*.    Their  home,  as  mentioned  already,  was  properly 
at  the  port  of  Firiens.    An  open  square  in  front  of  the  i--itiulel  was 
their  usual  haunt     It  was  surrounded  with  booths,  where  petty 
trade  or  gambling  was  carried  on  by  day.     At  nightfall  the  pros- 
swarmed  into  tlie  square.     Some  were  noisy  and  obscene; 
quiet,  and  armed  with  affected  modesty.     When  a  man 
on  his  way  from  the  port  to  the  city,  the  troop  assailed  him. 
If  he  resisted,  coarse  abuse  waa  lavished  on  him.     If  he  yielded, 
there  was  the  temple  of  Venus  the  Courtesan  close  by,  and  there 
was  the  wall  of  Themistocles,  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  either 
which  tlie  bargain  could  be  consummated.    Were  the  customer 
the  great  dicterion  was  not  iar  distant,  and  a  score  or  more 
smaller  rivals  were  even  nearer  at  hand,  as  a  well-known  sign 
there  to  testify. 

■IThe  Dicteria  were  under  the  control  of  the  municipal  police. 
door  was  open  night  and  day,  a  bright  curtain  protecting  the 
inmates  from  the  eye  of  the  passer-by;  and  in  the  better  class  of 
ratabiishmenta,  a  fierce  dog,  chained  in  the  vestibule,  served  as 
senlineh  At  the  curtain  eat  an  old  woman,  often  a  Thessalian 
and  a  prctt-nded  witch,  who  received  the  money  before  admitting 
visitors.  Originally  the  fee  was  an  obolus'— about  three  oenta; 
out  this  attempt  to  regulate  the  value  of  a  variable  merchandise 
soon  ab:indoned.  Within,  at  night,  the  sounds  of  music,  rev- 
',  and  dancing  might  be  constantly  heard.  The  visitor  was  not 
in  suspense.  The  curtain  passed,  he  was  in  full  view  of  the 
standing,  sitting,  or  lying  about  the  room ;  some  en- 

'  Pollnit,  Onom.  U.  SCk  «.170;  St,  CUm?nt  of  Alex.  foe.  cU. 
*  VhMnman,  qiiOTed  by  Albonnus,  xUL  36, 
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gaged  in  smootbing  tkeir  blonde  hair,  some  in  conversation,  some 
anointing  themselves  with  perfumery.  The  legal  principle  with 
regard  to  the  dicteriades  appears  to  have  been  that  they  ahoidd 
conceal  nothing ;  no  doubt  in  contrast  to  the  irregular  prostitutes, 
of  whom  something  will  be  said  presently.  There  was  no  rule, 
however,  forbidding  the  wearing  of  garments  in  the  dicterion,  but 
the  common  practice  appears  to  have  been  to  dispense  with  them, 
or  to  wear  a  light  scarf  thrown  over  the  person.  This  custom 
was  observed  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  a  visitor  has  de- 
scribed the  girls  in  a  large  dicterion  as  standing  in  a  row,  in  broad 
daylight,  without  any  robes  or  covering.^ 

It  seems  that  in  later  times  any  speculator  had  a  right  to  set 
up  a  dicterion  on  paying  the  tax  to  the  state.  An  Athenian 
forfeited  his  right  of  citizenship  by  so  doing ;  but,  as  a  popular 
establishment  was  very  lucrative,  avaricious  men  frequently  em- 
barked in  the  business  under  an  assumed  name.  Comic  writeis 
have  lashed  these  wretches  severely.  On  paying  the  tax  to  the 
state  regularly,  the  pomobosceiou^  or  master  of  the  house,  acqidred 
certain  rights.  The  dicterion  was  an  inviolable  as}'lum,  no  hus- 
band being  allowed  to  pursue  his  wife,  or  the  wife  her  husband, 
or  the  creditor  his  debtor,  within  its  walls.  Public  decency  re- 
quin?8,  says  Demosthenes,  that  men  shall  not  be  exposed  in  houses 
of  prostitution.*  It  was  not,  however,  considered  wholly  shame- 
ful to  frequent  such  places. 

There  appear  to  have  been  attached  to  these  dicteria  schools 
of  prostitution,  where  young  women  were  initiated  into  the  most 
disgusting  practioos  by  females  who  had  themselves  acquired 
them  in  the  Siune  manner.  Alexis  vigorously  describes  the 
frauds  taught  in  these  places,'  while  there  is  a  shocking  signifi- 
cance in  an  expivssion  of  Athenjeus — **  You  will  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  jx^rformanee  of  the  women  in  the  dicteria."* 

Besides  these  regular  dicteriades,  there  were  at  Athens,  as 
there  have  been  in  every  large  city,  a  number  of  women  who 
exercised  the  calling  of  pix»titutes,  without  properly  belonging  to 
anv  of  the  ixxx^irnizevl  classes.  Thev  were  sometimes  called  tree 
dioteriiuies,  sometimes  she-wolves,  and  also  cheap  hetairse.  Some 
wei^  native  Athenians  who  had  been  seduced  and  abandoned, 

*  Xenuvhos  and  Enbuliis  qiK4ed  by  Athcniras,  xiii.  SS. 

*  Demosthenes  apunst  Kecrm. 

*  Alexis,  qooied  bj  Atbenciu,  siiL  ^ 

*  Atbenaras  xiiL  d& 
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who,  led  by  stings  of  conscience  and  iiUcness  to  pursue  their 
r,  liod  still  an  invinciWe  repugnance  to  adopt  the  flowered 
and  yellow  bair  of  the  regular  courtesan.  They  roanied  the 
ius,  and  even  the  streets  of  Athena,  after  dark,  eking  out  a 
ible  aubsiBtence  by  the  hanleat  of  trades,  and  liaunting  the 
rewases  of  old  houses  or  the  shade  of  trees.  Others,  again, 
old  hetairsB  whose  charms  had  faded,  and  who  sought  a 
ity  Bubsifltence  where  they  were  not  known,  and  shrank  from 
encountering  the  eye  of  a  lover  where  the  friendly  shade  of  night 
would  not  hide  the  ravages  of  time.  Others  were  the  servants 
of  hob-la  and  taverns,  who  were  always  expected  to  serve  the 
rices  of  visitors. 
II  of  these  led  a  moat  miserable  life.  Now  and  then  we  hear 
two  of  thpm  meeting  a  rich  and  inexperienced  traveler, 
after  which  the  heroine  of  the  exploit  naturally  ascended  to  the 
rank  of  hetaipa ;  but,  in  general,  their  customers  were  the  lowest 
of  the  port  people — aailore,  fishermen,  farm -servants.  Their  price 
was  a  meal,  a  fish,  a  handful  of  fruit,  or  a  bottle  of  wine.  One 
poor  creature,  who  belonged  to  no  class  in  particular, but  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  being  kept  by  the  orator  Ithatoclos,  was  named 
Diilrachma  because  she  offered  her  favors  to  the  public  generally 
for  two  drachmas,  alxiut  thirty-five  cents.' 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  iact  in  reference  to  these  prostitutes 
is  the  singular  predominance  of  old  women  among  them.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adopted  aa  an  invariable  rule  for  this  sort 
of  courtesans  to  paint  their  faces  with  a  thick  ointment,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  great  painters  of  Greece  did  not  disdain  to 
ile  their  leisure  hours  by  thus  improving  upon  nature.*  Of 
under  this  di.sguiae,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  a 
ig  fiicc  from  an  old  one.  An  aged  prostitute  thus  bedizened 
Id  place  herself  at  an  open  window  with  a  sprig  of  myrtle  in 
hand,  with  which  she  would  beckon  to  people  in  the  street 
icn  a  cusfamcr  was  found,  a  servant  would  open  the  door  and 
■duct  him  in  silence  to  the  chamber  of  her  mistres'.  Before 
'ring  he  paid  the  aum  demanded,  when  he  found  himself  in  a 
loom  lighted  only  by  a  feeble  glimmer  passing  through  the  cur- 
t&iii,  which  now  hung  down  over  the  window.  In  such  a  twilight 
iho  raoat  venerable  old  woman  could  not  be  distmguished  from  a 
Venus.' 


'  Sro  Ladan.     Dlnlogno  of  Courtcsan^/xunV 
*  LcHcn  of  Alciiiliroii,  4G. 
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THE  AULETRIDES,  OR  FLUTE-PLAYERS. 

Female  flute-players  were  a  common  aocompaniment  to  an 
Athenian  banquet.  The  flute,  which  in  modem  times  is  played 
by  men,  was  rarely  seen  in  male  hands  in  Greece.  Though  the 
fable  ascribed  its  invention  to  the  god  Pan,  and  its  development 
to  the  mythical  king  Midas,  it  was  monopolized  at  a  very  early 
period  by  women,  who  consoled  themselves  for  the  ravages  it 
wrought  in  their  beauty  by  the  power  of  fascination  it  imparted 
among  a  people  intensely  musical.  Flute-playing  soon  became 
an  essential  rite  in  the  service  of  certain  deities.  Ceres  was  in- 
variably worshiped  to  the  sound  of  the  flute.  And  when  the 
Athenians  had  once  tried  the  experiment  of  listening  to  flute- 
players  after  dinner,  they  never  would  dine  in  company  without 
them. 

Thebes  appears  to  have  been  the  native  city  of  the  earliest 
fiimous  flute-players,*  but  before  long  the  superior  beauty  of  the 
Asiatic  girls — lonians  and  Phrygians^ — drove  their  Theban  rivals 
out  of  the  field.  Dancing  was  combined  with  flute-playing,  and 
in  this  art  the  Asiatics  bore  the  palm  from  the  world.  During 
the  golden  days  of  Greece,  numbers  of  beautiful  girls  were  every 
year  imported  into  Athens  from  Miletus  and  the  other  Ionic  ports 
in  Asia  Minor,  just  as  in  more  modem  times  a  similar  trade  was 
carried  on  between  Trebizond  and  Constantinople. 

An  Athenian  hired  his  flute-players  as  a  modem  European  noble 
hires  his  band.  They  charged  so  much  for  their  musical  per- 
formances, reserving  the  right  of  accepting  presents  in  the  coTUse 
of  the  evening.  Some  were  singers  as  well  as  performers.  At 
each  course  a  new  air  was  played,  increasing  in  tenderness  and 
expression  as  the  wine  circulated.  It  is  stated  that  the  sounds  of 
a  good  flute-concert  excited  people  to  such  a  state  of  phrensy  that 
they  would  take  off  their  rings  and  jeweled  ornaments  to  throw 
them  to  the  performers :  those  who  have  witnessed  a  triumphant 
operatic  soiree  can  readily  believe  the  statement  But  the  fair 
artists  did  not  wholly  rely  on  their  music  for  their  suooesa  The 
performer  danced  while  she  played,  accompanying  every  note 
with  a  harmonious  movement  of  the  body.  There  is  no  doubt 
these  dances  were  in  the  highest  degree  immoral  and  lasciviou& 
Athenseus  tells  a  story  of  an  embassy  from  Arcadia  waiting  upon 
King  Antigonus,  and  being  invited  to  dinner.    After  the  hunger 

^  Anthology,  ed.  Jacobs,  U.  688. 
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of  the  venerable  gueste  was  appeased,  Phrygian  flu'e-playera  were 
introduced.  They  were  draped  in  semi-transpareul  veils,  ar- 
mged  with  much  coquotry.  At  the  given  signal  they  began  to 
lay  and  dance.,  balancing  themselves  alternately  on  each  foot,  and 
iduaily  increasing  the  rapidity  of  their  niovenicnts.  As  the 
Tformance  went  on,  the  dancers  uncovered  their  heads,  then 
r  busts;  lastly,  they  threw  the  veils  aside  altogether,  and 
1  before  the  wondering  embassadors  with  only  a  short  tunic 
Dound  the  loia'^  In  this  state  they  danced  so  indecently  that 
i  aged  Arcadians,  excited  beyond  control,  forgot  where  they 
i,  and  rushed  upi.in  them.  The  king  laughed ;  the  courtiers 
kre  shocked  at  such  ill-breeding,  but  the  dancers  discharged  the 

d  duty  of  hospitality.' 
I A  Sute-player  who  had  achieved  a  success  of  this  kind  was  eu- 
i  to  conclude  a  lucrative  bargain  for  other  performances.    We 
l^d  allusions  to  fees  i^  high  as  two  talents  (say  $2500)  and  liily 
I  of  gold,'  though  these  were  evidently  unuBUid  cliargcs. 
my  of  the  most  fashionable  flute-players  were  slaves  who  had 
I  brought  to  Greece  by  speculators.     They  were  c£)mmonly 
Ud  by  auction  at  the  dinner-table,  when  their  owner  judged  that 
a  enthusiasm  of  the  guests  had  attained  the  highest  point.     An 
anecdott-  is  told  of  one  of  the  moat  esteemed  names  iu  Greek 
philoaophv  in  reference  to  tliis  strange  custom.     He  was  dining 
with  a  party  of  young  men,  when  a  youthful  flute-player  was  in- 
troduced.   She  crept  to  the  philosopher's  feet,  and  seemed  to  shel- 
ter bereelf  from  insult  under  the  shadow  of  his  venerable  beard ; 
nt  he,  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  spumed  her,  and  burst  forth  into  a 
1  of  moralizing.     Piqued  by  the  afEront,  the  girl  rose,  and 
nyed  and  danced  with  inimitable  grace  and  pruriency-     At  the 
1  of  the  performance  her  owner  put  her  up  to  auction,  and 
J  of  the  first  bidders  was  the  philosopher.     She  was  adjudged 
)  another,  however,  and  the  white-haired  sage  so  far  forgot  his 
■inciples  as  ta  engage  in  a  fierce  conflict  with  the  victor  for  the 
asion  of  the  prize.^     Hand  to  hand  battles  on  these  occasions 
6  common  in  the  best  society  at  Athens,  and  a  flute-player  in 
ion  made  a  boast  of  the  riots  she  had  caused.'     Of  the  for- 
ces realized  by  successful  artists  in  this  line,  an  idea  may  be 
i  from  the  gorgeous  presents  made  to  the  Delphian  oracle 
f  flutc-playere,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  finest  houses  at  Al- 


'  AibooKtu,  xiii.  8 
P  Athenaua,  xilL  Bi 


'  Letters  of  Alcijihron,  3*. 

*  ADtiphanes,  quoted  in  AtheDMus,  xiii.  Gl, 
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exandria  were  inscribed  with  the  names  of  famous  Greek  anlc^ 
trides.^ 

As  might  be  inferred  fix)m  the  character  of  their  dances,  the 
auletrides  were  capable  of  every  infamy.  Cionstantly  breathing 
an  atmosphere  of  debauchery,  and  accustomed  to  the  daily  spec* 
tacle  of  nudities,  they  naturally  attained  a  pitch  of  amorous  ex- 
altation of  which  we,  at  the  present  day,  can  hardly  form  an  idea. 
They  kept  a  cherished  festival  in  honor  of  Venus  Peribasia,  which 
was  originally  established  by  Cypselus  of  Corinth.  At  that  cere- 
mony all  the  great  flute-players  of  Greece  assembled  to  celebrate 
their  calling.  Men  were  not  usuallj''  allowed  to  be  present,  a 
regulation  prompted  perhaps  by  modesty,  as  the  judgment  of 
Paris  was  renewed  at  the  festival,  and  prizes  were  awarded  for 
every  description  of  beauty.  The  ceremony  was  often  mentioned 
as  the  Callipygian  games ;  and  a  sketch  of  a  scene  which  took 
place  at  one  of  these  reunions,  contained  in  a  letter  from  a  fiunous 
flute-player,  justifies  the  appellation.  The  banquet  lasted  firom 
dark  till  dawn,  with  wines,  perfumes,  delicate  viands,  songs,  and 
music.  An  after-scene  was  a  dispute  between  two  of  the  guests 
as  to  their  respective  beauty.  A  trial  was  demanded  by  the 
company,  and  a  long  and  graphic  account  is  given  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, but  modern  tastes  will  not  allow  us  to  transcribe  the  details.* 

A  knowledge  of  these  scandalous  scenes,  it  may  be  briefly 
observed,  would  be  worse  than  useless,  were  it  not  that  they 
illustrate  the  life  of  Greek  courtesans;  and,  being  performed 
under  the  sanction  of  religion  and  the  law,  they  throw  no  incon- 
siderable light  on  the  real  character  of  Greek  society.  Their 
value  may  be  best  apprehended  by  trying  to  realize  what  the 
effect  would  be  if  similar  scenes  occurred  annually  in  some  public 
edifice  in  our  large  cities,  under  the  auspices  of  the  police,  with 
the  approval  of  the  clergy,  and  with  the  fiill  knowledge  of  the 
best  female  society. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  festivals  were  originated  by, 
or  gave  rise  to,  those  enormous  aberrations  of  the  Greek  female 
mind  known  to  the  ancients  as  Lesbian  love.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
grave  reason  to  believe  something  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  Ludan 
affirms  that,  while  avarice  prompted  common  pleasures,  taste  and 
feeling  inclined  the  flute-payers  toward  their  own  sex.  On  so 
repulsive  a  theme  it  is  imnecessary  to  enlarge. 

*  Theopompns,  Diciearchns,  etc.  quoted  by  AthenflcnB,  ziii.  67. 
'  Letters  of  Alciphron,  44. 
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ly  flule-playera  seem  to  have  been  susceptible  of  lasting 
^tiona.  In  the  remains  we  have  of  the  erotic  works  of  the 
ka,  several  names  are  mentioned  as  those  of  successful  flute- 
whose  gains  were  consumed  hy  exacting  lovers.  It  does 
appear  thul  they  often,  or  ever,  married.  The  moat  famous 
of  all  the  flut*'-p!ayera  was  Lamia,  who,  after  being  the  delight  of 
Alexandriiv  and  of  King  Ptolemy  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
ijikon  with  the  city  by  Deraetrius  of  Macedon,  and  raised  to 
rank  of  his  mistress.  She  vrm  forty  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
her  skill  wns  such  that  she  ruled  despotically  her  dissolute 
_  ;r,  and  left  a  memorable  name  in  Greek  history.  The  ancients 
naeerted  that  she  owed  her  name,  Lamia,  which  means  a  sort  of 
varapirc  or  bloodsucker,  to  the  most  loathsome  depravities.  Her 
■er  was  so  great  that,  when  Demetrius  levied  a  tax  of  some 
f,000  on  the  city  of  Athens,  he  gave  the  whole  to  her,  to  buy 
Boap,  as  he  said.  The  Athenians  revenged  themselves  by 
^at  Lamia's  person  must  be  very  dirty,  since  she  needed 
inch  soap  to  wash  it.  But  they  soon  found  it  to  their  iiitereat 
Id  a  temple  in  her  honor,  and  deify  her  under  the  name  of 
OS  Lamia.' 

TilU  HETAIKj:,  OK  KEPT   WOMEN. 
Hetaira;  were  by  far  the  most  important  class  of  women  in 
.     They  filled  bo  lai^e  a  place  in  society  that  virtuous  fe- 
were  entirely  thrown  into  the  shaile,  and  it  must  have  been 
Dte  possible  for  a  chaste  Athenian  girl,  endowed  with  ambition, 
to  look  up  to  them,  and  covet  their  splendid  infamy.     An  Athe- 
nian matron  was  expected  to  live  at  home.     She  was  not  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  games  or  the  theatres;  she  was  bound,  when 
~"  "  iu  public,  to  be  veiled,  and  to  hasten  whither  she 

ithout  delay ;  she  received  no  education,  and  could 
share  the  elevated  thoughts  or  ideas  of  her  husband ;  she  had 
BO  Tight  10  claim  any  warmth  of  affection  from  him,  though  he 
iBsessed  entire  control  over  her,* 

Now,  to  judge  of  the  position  into  which  this  social  system 

the  female  sex,  one  must  glance  at  the  mythology,  or,  to 

more  correctiy,  at  the  religions  faith  of  the  Greek  people. 

been  conjectured  that  they  derived  their  idea  of  Venua 

the  East.     However  this  be,  Venus  wns  certainly  one  of  the 

'  FIntareh,  Lifc  of  Dcmcirim,  10,  IB.  2A-27;  AthenKos,  xilL  S9. 
■  SemonbeDSD  aediut  Nenct,  p.  13SS;  Becker,  Chftricks,  iL  31S. 
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earliest  goddesses  to  whom  their  homage  was  paid.  Solon  erect- 
ed opposite  his  dicterion  a  temple  to  Venus  Pandemos,  or  the 
public  VeniLs.  In  that  temple  were  two  statues :  one  of  the  god- 
dess, the  other  of  a  nymph,  Pitho,  who  presided  over  persuasion ; 
and  the  attitudes  and  execution  of  the  statues  were  such  that  they 
explained  the  character  without  inscription.  At  this  temple  a 
festival  was  held  on  the  fourth  of  each  month,  to  which  all  the 
men  of  Athens  were  invited.  But  Venus  Pandemos  soon  made 
way  for  newer  and  more  barefaced  rivals.  Twenty  temples  were 
raised  in  various  cities  of  Greece  to  Venus  the  Courtesan.  In  one 
author  we  find  allusion  made  to  Venus  Mucheia,  or  the  Venus  of 
houses  of  ill-fame.  Another  celebrates  Venus  Castnia,  or  the  god- 
dess of  indecency.  Others  honor  Venus  Scotia,  the  patroness 
of  darkness ;  and  Venus  Derceto,  the  guardian  deity  of  street- 
walkers. More  famous  still  was  Venus  Divaricatrix,  whose  sur- 
name, derived,  it  is  said  by  a  father  of  the  Church,  a  divaricaiis 
crurihus^^  must  be  left  in  a  learned  tongue.  And  still  more  re 
nowncd  was  Venus  Callipyge,  whose  statue  is  at  this  day  one  of 
the  choice  ornaments  of  one  of  the  best  European  collections  of 
antiquities.  It  owed  its  cliarm  to  the  marveloiLs  beauty  of  the 
limbs,  and  was  understood  to  have  been  designed  from  two  Syra- 
cusan  sisters,  whose  extraordinary  symmetry  in  this  particular 
had  been  noticed  by  a  countryman  who  surprised  them  while 
batliing.  All  these  Venuscs  had  temples,  and  sacrifices,  and 
priestesses.  Their  worship  was  naturally  analogous  to  their  name, 
and  consistent  with  their  history.  Their  devotees  were  every 
man  in  Greece.  Yet  it  was  in  this  society,  trained  to  such  spec- 
tacles, and  nurtured  in  such  a  creed,  that  matrons  and  maidens 
were  taught  to  lead  a  life  of  purity,  seclusion,  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  consequence  was  obvious.  While  ignorance  and  forcible 
restraint  prevented  the  women  from  generally  breaking  loose,  the 
men  grew  more  and  more  addicted  to  the  society  of  hetairae,  and 
more  liable  to  regard  their  wives  as  mere  articles  of  furniture. 
Nor  was  tlie  anomaly  without  effect  upon  the  kept  women.  They 
alone  of  their  sex  saw  the  plays  of  Alexander  and  Aristophanes ; 
they  alone  had  the  entree  of  the  studio  of  Phidias  and  ApoUes; 
they  alone  heard  Socrates  reason,  and  discussed  politics  with 
Pericles ;  they  alone  shared  in  the  intellectual  movement  of 
Greece.  No  women  but  hetainc  drove  through  the  streets  with 
uncovered  face  and  gorgeous  apparel.     None  but  they  mingled  in 

>  St.  Clement  of  Alex. ;  Hortat  Address,  07. 
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aasemljlBgeB  of  great  men  at  the  Pnyx  or  the  Stoa,  Nona 
It  they  could  gather  round  ihem  of  an  evening  the  choices! 
lirits  of  the  day,  and  elicit,  in  the  freedom  of  unrestrained  inter- 
.ree,  wit  and  wisdom,  flashing  fancy  and  burning  eloquence, 
lat  wonder  that  the  Hetaira?  whould  have  filled  so  prominent  a 
in  Greek  society  1  And  how  small  a  compensation  to  virtu- 
women  lo  know  that  their  rivals  could  not  stand  by  the  altar 
Fhen  sacrifice  was  offered;  could  not  give  birth  to  a  citizen  1 
There  are  many  reasons  besides  those  why  the  contest  was  un- 
il.  Tradition  reported  several  occasions  on  which  hetairffl 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  Btate.  Leasna,  for  instance,  the 
;reaa  of  Harmodiiie,  had  bitten  off  her  tongue  rather  than  re- 
tho  names  of  her  fellow-conspirators.  Recollections  hke 
more  than  nullified  the  nominal  brand  of  the  law.  Again, 
''Wery  wise  legislator  saw  the  necessity  of  encouraging  any  form 
of  rational  intercourse,  in  order  to  arrest  the  startling  progress 
which  tlie  most  degrading  of  enormities  was  making  in  Greece. 
When  Aleibiades  was  openly  courted  by  the  first  philosophers 
statesmen,  it  was  virtue  lo  applaud  Aspasia.  And  besides,  it 
not  he  questioned,  in  view  of  the  Greek  memoirs  we  possess, 
it  many  of  the  leading  hetairas  were  women  of  remarkable 
id,  as  well  as  unusual  attractions.  Indeed,  the  leading  trait  in 
hi«tory  is  their  intellectuality,  as  contrasted  with  other  class- 
es of  dissolute  women  in  antiquity.'  That  trait  can  be  best  illus- 
trated by  referring  to  the  lives  of  a  few  of  the  more  celebrated 
heUiirtEi. 
A  Milesian  prostitute,  named  Thargelia,  accompanied  Xerxes 
bis  invasion  of  Greece,  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tlie  po- 
in  society  occupied  by  prostitutes  from  the  fact  that  Xerxes 
iploycd  this  woman  as  negotiator  with  the  court  of  Thessaly, 
just  aa  in  later  times  modem  ministers  have  used  duchesses. 
Tbargelia  married  the  King  of  Thessaly. 

~  red  by  her  success,  another  Milesian  girl,  named  Aspasia,  ee- 

iishi^  bereelf  at  Athena.     She  set  up  a  house  of  prot^litution, 

peopled  it  with  the  most  lovely  girls  of  the  Ionic  cities.     But 

irein  she  differed  from  ber  rivals  and  predecessors  was  the 

inenco  she  gave  to  intellect  in  her  establishment.     She  lec- 

pnblicly,  among  her  girls  and  their  visitors,  on  rhetoric  and 

thy,  and  with  such  marked  ability  that  she  counted  among 

patrons  and  lovers  the  first  men  of  Greece,  including  Socrates, 

■  Grotc's  HlttoTj  fit  Greece,  tL  100. 
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Alcibiades,  and  Pericles.  The  last  divorced  his  wife  in  order  to 
marry  her,  and  was  accused  of  allowing  her  to  govern  Athena, 
then  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  prosperity.  She  is  said  to 
have  incited  the  war  against  Samos ;  and  the  principal  cause  of 
that  against  Megara  was  believed  to  have  been  the  rape,  by  citi- 
zens of  Megara,  of  two  of  Aspasia^s  girls.  What  a  wonderful 
light  these  facts  throw  on  Greek  society ! 

Enraged  beyond  control  at  her  success,  the  virtuous  women  of 
Athens  rose  against  her.  She  was  publicly  insulted  at  the  thea- 
tre ;  was  attacked  in  the  street ;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  was  accused 
of  impiety  before  the  Areopagus.  Pericles,  then  in  the  decline  of 
his  power,  and  unable  to  save  his  friends  Phidias  and  Anaxago- 
ras,  appeared  as  her  advocate.  But  on  such  an  occasion  his  elo- 
quence failed  him.  lie  could  only  seize  his  beloved  wife  in  his 
arms,  press  her  to  his  breast,  and  burst  into  tears  in  presence  of 
the  court  The  appeal  succeeded ;  possibly  the  judges  made  al* 
lowance  for  popular  prejudice;  at  all  events,  Aspasia  was  acquit- 
ted and  restored  to  society.  She  lived  to  be  the  delight  of  a  flour 
merchant,  under  whose  roof  her  lectures  on  philosopliy  were  con- 
tinued with  undiminished  success  to  the  day  of  her  death.^ 

H^r  friend,  and  the  inheritor  of  her  mantle,  Ilipparchia,  led  an 
equally  remarkable  life.  She  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  of 
good  family,  but,  having  heard  the  Cynic  Grates  sjwak,  she  de- 
clared to  her  parents  that  nothing  would  restrain  her  from  yield- 
ing herself  to  him.  She  kept  her  word,  and  became  the  philoso- 
pher's mistn^ss,  in  spite  of  his  dirt,  his  poverty,  and  his  grossness. 
She  is  reported  to  have  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  practical 
professor  of  the  cynic  philosophy.  Having  engaged  one  day  in  a 
fierce  discussion  with  a  somewhat  bnital  philosopher  of  a  rival 
sect,  the  latter,  by  way  of  answer  to  a  question  she  put,  violently 
exposed  luT  person  Ix^fore  the  whole  assembly.  **  Well,"  said  she, 
ccx)lly,  **  what  does  that  prove  ?"  This  woman  was  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  and  esteemed  authors  of  her  dav.* 

Bacohis,  the  mistress  of  the  orator  Ilyperides,  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  Athenian  kept  woman  from  another  point  of  view. 
She  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  gifted  with  a  sweet  disposition. 
One  of  her  early  admirers  had  presented  her  with  a  necklace  of 
enormous  value.     The  first  ladies  of  Athens,  and  even  foreign 

'  Plntarch,  Life  of  Pericles,  24,  32,  etc. ;  Demosthenes  against  Nenea,  p.  18^; 
Aristophanes,  Acharm.  497,  etc. ;  Athensns,  xiii.  25-56. 
'  Diogenes  Laert.  vi.  96. 
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len  of  raak,  coveted  the  precious  trinket  in  vain.    She  was  in 

p  height  of  her  fame  and  charms  when  she  heard  the  orator  Hy- 

bides  plead.     Smitten  on  the  spot,  she  became  Ma  mistress,  and 

Ted  a  lideUty  toward  him  wliich  was  neither  usual  with  her 

^iprocated  by  her  lover.     On  one  occasion,  a  rival  an- 

iced  that  the  price  of  her  complaisance  would  be  the  posses- 

1  of  the  necklace  of  Bacohis.     The  lover  had  the  meanness  to 

^  for  it,  and  Bacchia  gave  it  without  a  word.    Again :  when  all 

0ieuj3  knew  tbat  she  waa  the  mistress  of  Hyperides,  an  officious 

nid  came  to  tell  her  tbat  her  lover  was  at  that  moment  making 

!  to  another  woman.     Bacchia  received  the  announcement 

Ipquilly.    "  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"  asked  her  visitor,  with 

"  Ktuosity.    "  To  wait  for  him,"  was  the  meek  answer.    She  died 

'  young,  and  her  lover  partially  atoned  for  his  ill  treatment 

■■pronouncing  a  splendid  oration  over  her  remains.     Very  few 

ige6  in  Greek  literature  are  marked  by  such  eloquent  tender- 

B  and  genuine  feehng  as  this  fragment  of  Hyperides.' 

Guathena,  and  her  heir  and  successor,  Gnathenion,  were  famous 

L their  day  as  wits;  the  biography  of  the  first  waa  written  in 

e  by  the  poet  Machon."    She  began  life  as  the  mistress  of  the 

3  [joetDypliiles,  but  Boon  abandoned  him  to  keep  a  sort  of 

e  d'hSte  for  the  wit  and  fashion  of  Athens.    The  "  best  society" 

^ered  around  her  board,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meal  she  sold 

f  by  auction.    Athcnajus  lias  chronicled  a  number  of  her 

Itty  and  sarcastic  sayings,  adding  that  the  grace  of  her  elocution 

ted  a  singular  charm  to  every  thing  she  said.     Her  pro- 

s,  Qaathcnion,  grew  up  in  time  to  receive  the  mantle  which 

9  was  wresting  from  the  shoulders  of  Gnatbena.    An  anecdote 

^preserved  which  throws  some  light  upon  the  profits  of  the 

ping  of  hetatriB.     At  the  temple  of  Venus,  Gnathena  and  her 

a  met  an  old  Persian  satrap,  richly  clothed  in  purple,  who 

a  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  latter,  and  demanded  her  price. 

^atkena  answered,  a  thousand  drachmas  (about  two  hundred 

plarB).    The  satrap  exclaimed  at  such  extortion,  and  oficred 

i  hundred,  observing  that  he  would  return  again.     "  At  your 

maliciously  retorted  Gnathena,  "  once  is  too  much,"  and 

t  her  heel.     In  her  old  age  it  appears  that  Gnathena 

B  wsdueecl  to  the  disgraceful  calling  which  the  Greeks  termed 


*  AUmiubiu,  xiil.  68,  GG.  oi 
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But  the  £ime  of  these  hetair»  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  odIj 
two  kept  women  who  can  rank  with  A£^)asia — ^Lais  and  Phryne. 

Lais  was  a  Sicilian  by  birth.  Like  the  Empress  Catharine  of 
RiLssia,  she  was  taken  prisoner  when  her  native  city  was  captared, 
and  sold  as  a  slave.  The  painter  Apelles  saw  her  carrying  water 
from  a  well,  and,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  her  figure,  he  bought 
her,  and  trained  her  in  his  own  house.  This,  again,  is  a  striking 
picture.  Fancy  a  leading  modern  painter  deliberately  training  a 
prostitute!  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Apelles  gathered  round 
him  the  best  society  in  Greece.  Lais,  when  her  education  was 
complete,  was  as  remarkable  for  wit  and  information  as  for  her 
matchless  figure  and  lovely  face.  Her  master  freed  her,  and 
established  her  at  Corinth,  then  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  largest  commercial  emporium  of  Greece. 

Corinth  and  the  Corinthian  prostitutes  deserve  particidar  notice. 
It  appears  that  almost  every  house  in  the  place  was,  in  £stct,  a 
house  of  prostitution.  There  were  regular  schools  where  the  art 
of  debauchery  was  taught,  and  frequent  importations  of  young 
girls  from  Lesbos,  Phoenicia,  and  the  jEgean  Islands  supplied 
them  with  pupils.  Ancient  erotic  writers  are  full  of  allusions 
to  the  danger  of  visiting  Corinth ;  the  proverb,  Non  cuivis  homini 
contingit  adire  Gorinthum,  which  most  modems  have  erroneously 
conceived  to  refer  to  Lais  alone,  was,  in  fact,  an  adage  justified 
by  the  experience  of  merchants  and  sailors.  It  would  be  incor- 
rect, however,  to  cofiipare  Corinth  with  modem  sea-ports,  where 
the  natural  demands  of  sailors  require  a  cheap  supply  of  women. 
The  first-class  hetairas  of  Corinth  charged  as  high  as  a  talent  (say 
$1000)  for  a  single  night's  company,  and  $200  appears  to  have 
been  no  unusual  fee.  For  the  common  sailors,  the  commercial 
shrewdness  of  the  Corinthians  had  established  a  temple  to  Venus, 
containing  a  thousand  young  slaves,  who  were  obliged  to  prosti- 
tute themselves  for  a  single  obolus  (a  cent).* 

It  was  in  this  metropolis  of  prostitution  that  Lais  commenced 
business.  She  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  her  trade.  Her 
capriciousncss  gave  additional  value  to  her  charms.  Even  money 
could  not  purchase  her  when  it  was  her  whim  not  to  yield.  She 
refused  $2000  from  the  orator  Demosthenes,  who  had  actually 
turned  his  property  into  money  to  lay  it  at  her  feet;  but  she 
yielded  gratuitously  to  the  muddy,  ragged  cynic  Diogenes,  and 

1  Plato,  De  Rep.  Ul.  p.  404 ;  Aristoph.  Plat.  149 ;  Mailer,  Dor.  u.  10, 7 ;  Strabo^ 
TiU.  6,  211. 
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gradouBljr  sliared  the  patrimony  of  lie  philosopher  Aristippus. 
To  the  latter,  who  occupied  no  mean  rank  in  Greek  society,  a 
remark  was  made  to  the  eftect  that  he  ought  to  debar  his  mistreaa 
from  promiscuous  iiilereourse  for  his  own  sake.  lie  replied 
phlegmaiically,  "  Would  you  object  to  live  in  a  house  or  sail  in  a 
tip  because  others  hadjust  preceded  you  in  the  one  or  the  other?" 
snocratcs,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  resisted  Lais  successfully.  She 
i  made  a  wager  that  she  would  overcome  his  stoical  colilueHs. 
sliing  into  hia  house  one  oveaing  in  affected  terror,  she  bc- 
ight  an  asylum,  as  she  said  thieves  had  chased  bor.  The 
■Mlofiopher  Btemly  bade  her  fear  nothing.  She  sat  silent  till 
ittocrates  went  to  bed;  then,  throwing  off  her  dress,  and  reveal- 
ing all  her  wonderful  beauty,  she  placed  hereelf  at  his  side.  He 
graiily  submitted  to  this  encroacbinent.  Growing  bolder,  she 
'  rew  her  arms  round  him,  caressed  him,  and  exhausted  lier  arta 
f  fesoination, but  Xenocrates  remained  unmoved.  "I  wagered," 
B  cried,  "  to  rouse  a  man,  not  a  statue ;"  and,  spriugiiig  from  the 
ih,  sbe  resumed  her  dress  and  disappeared. 
\  The  people  of  Corinth  desired  to  jwsscss  her  statue,  and,  hav- 
5  spent  her  money  in  embellishing  the  city,  perhaps  she  was  en- 
llled  to  this  mark  of  respect.  Myron,  the  setdptor,  was  deputed 
>  model  her  charms.  He  was  old  and  gray ;  but  so  fascinating 
i  her  beauty,  that  at  his  second  visit  he  laid  at  her  feet  all  the 
■tviiigs  of  his  life.  The  haughty  courtesan  spumed  him.  He 
rent  away,  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  perfumer,  had 
"a  hair  and  beard  dyed,  and  hia  appearance  rcju^'enateU.  Then 
B  renewed  hia  suit  "My  poor  friend,"  said  Lais,  witli  a  bitter 
mile,  "you  are  asking  what  I  refused  yesterday  lo  your  father." 
r  In  old  age  Lais  had  leisure  to  repent  of  her  caprices.  She  hatj 
mt  bur  money  as  fast  as  sbe  made  it,  and  she  retained  her  call 
;  long  after  her  charms  had  vanished,  Epicrates  has  drawn  a 
^laucholy  picture  of  a  drunken  old  woman  wandering  over  the 
lay  lit  Corinth,  and  seeking  to  sell  for  three  cents  what  had  once 
a  considered  cheap  at  a  thousajid  dollars.     Such  was  the  end 

Phr)Tie  was  more  fortunate.  Sbe  husbanded  her  attractions 
with  judgment,  and  to  the  close  of  her  long  life  retained  her  rank 
aitd  her  value.  Her  wealth  was  such  that,  when  Alexander  de- 
etroycd  Thebes,  she  offered  to  rebuild  the  city  at  her  own  ex- 
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pense,  provided  the  Thebans  would  oommemorate  the  fact  by  an 
inscription.  They  refiised*  She  had  counted  among  her  lovers 
the  most  famous  men  of  the  day,  among  whom  were  the  orator 
Hyperides,  whose  successful  defense  of  his  mistress  has  already 
been  mentioned ;  the  painter  Apelles,  and  the  sculptor  Praxiteles. 
It  was  to  her  that  the  latter  gave  hia  crowning  work — ^his  Cupid. 
He  and  Apelles  were  both  privileged  to  admire  and  reproduce 
her  nude  charms,  a  privilege  rigorously  denied  even  to  the  most 
opulent  of  her  lovers. 

Phryne  was  a  prodigious  favorite  with  the  Athenian  people. 
She  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  festival  of  Neptune  and 
Venus.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  ceremony  she  appeared  on  the 
steps  of  the  temple  at  the  sea-side  in  her  usual  dress,  and  slowly 
disrobed  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd.  She  next  advanced 
to  the  water-side,  plunged  into  the  waves,  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
Neptune.  Returning  like  a  sea-nymph,  drying  her  hair  from 
which  the  water  dripped  over  her  exquisite  limbs,  she  paused  for 
a  moment  before  the  crowd,  which  shouted  in  a  phrensy  of  en^ 
thusiasm  as  the  fair  priestess  vanished  into  a  cell  in  the  temple.^ 

Other  famous  hetairee  achieved  political  and  literary  distinction. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  undertook  his  Asiatic  expedition,  his 
treasurer,  Harpalus,  a  sort  of  Croesus  in  his  way,  accompanied 
him,  surrounded  by  the  most  lovely  women  the  court  of  Macedon 
could  afford.  Rewarded  for  his  fidelity  by  the  governorship  of 
Babylon,  and  still  fiirther  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  that  lucrative 
office,  Harpalus  sent  to  Athens  for  the  most  skillful  and  lovely 
hetairae  of  the  day.  Pythionice  was  sent  him.  She  was  not  in 
the  bloom  of  youth.  Some  yeara  before  she  had  been  the  familiar 
of  young  Athenians  of  fashion ;  she  was  now  the  staid  mistress 
of  two  brothers,  sons  of  an  opulent  corn-merchant.  But  her  tal- 
ents were  undeniable.  She  arrived  at  Babylon,  and  was  installed 
in  the  palace;  began  to  rule  over  the  province,  and  governed 
Harpalus,  it  is  said,  with  sternness  and  vigor.  In  the  midst  of 
her  glory  she  suddenly  died ;  poisoned,  no  doubt,  by  some  one  of 
the  hundred  fair  ones  whom  she  had  supplanted  in  the  governor's 
affections.  Harpalus,  inconsolable  for  her  loss,  expended  a  large 
portion  of  the  contents  of  his  treasury  in  burying  her  and  com- 
memorating her  fame.  No  queen  of  Babylon  was  ever  consigned 
to  the  grave  with  the  pomp,  or  the  show,  or  the  ostentatious  afllic- 

>  ^lian,  y.  H.  ix.  82;  A1ciphron*5  Letters,  i.  81 ;  Jacobs,  Alt.  Miv.  iii.  18, 
86,  etc. ;  AthenaBos,  xiii.  59,  etc 
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tiou  which  did  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  Athenian  pmstilute. 
Her  tomb  cost  $50,000;  and  hiatorians,  admiring,  in  after  agee, 
itB  splendor  and  its  size,  inquired,  with  mock  wonder,  whetiier  the 
bones  of  a  Miltiades,  or  a  Cimon,  or  a  Pericles  lay  under  the  pile ! 
Uarpahie  touiid  consolation  in  the  arms  of  a  Greek  garland- 
weaver  named  Glycera,  for  aught  we  know  the  poisoner  of  Pythi- 
onice.     She,  ton,  became  Queen  of  Babylon,  issued  her  decrees, 
held  her  court,  submitted  to  be  worehiped,  and  saw  her  statne  of 
bronze,  as  large  as  life,  erected  in  the  Babylonian  temples.     She 
■  was  a  woman  of  a  masculine  mind  in  a  feminine  body.     When 
Alexander  returned  from  the  East,  breathing  vengeance  against 
pithless  aervantK,  she  compelled  her  lover  to  fly  with  her  to  At- 
I  ^ca,  where  she  raised,  liy  her  eloquence,  her  money,  and  her  ad- 
L  dreea,  au  army  of  six  thousand  men  to  oppose  the  hero  of  Mace- 
don.     It  is  said  that  she  purchased,  at  what  price  we  know  not, 
the  Bilence  of  Di^niosthenes ;   she  certainly  bribed  the  Athenian 
people  with  large  donations  of  corn.     But  she  could  not  bribe  or 
persuade  her  wretched  lover  to  be  sensible ;  his  folly  soon  roused 
the  Athenians  against  him,  and  he  was  exiled  with  his  mi3trea8. 
In  this  exile,  one  of  his  attendants  cut  the  throat  of  the  venerable 
lover,  and  Glycera,  left  a  widow,  returned  to  Athens  to  pursue  her 
oalllug  as  a  hetaira.     She  was  no  longer  young,  and  needed  the 
tud  of  the  dealer  in  cosmetic^s ;  Imt  her  prestige  as  the  ex-mistress 
of  Babylon  procured  her  a  certain  celebrity,  and  she  soon  obtained 
a  position  in  the  society  of  Athens,     Out  of  a  crowd  of  admirers 
who  attached  themselves  to  her  court,  she  chose  two  to  be,  as  the 
French  woiUd  say,  her  amant^  de  aeur.     One  was  the  painter  Pau- 
s ;  the  other  the  comic  poet  Menander.     The  former  achieved 
e  of  his  most  brilliant  trinraphs  by  painting  the  porti-ait  of  his 
I  nistress.     But,  whether  Lis  temper  was  not  congenial  to  here,  or 
B  rival  inspiretl  an  exclusive  affection,  Glycera  soon  discarded 
I,  and  became  the  mistress  of  the  poet  alone.     Menander, 
■.ne  »re  led  to  believe,  was  a  man  of  a  harsh,  crabbed  disposition  ; 
\  tte  haughty  Glycera  was  the  only  one  whom  his  boutades  never 
Ijbntiited,  who  bore  with  all  hia  ill  temper.     When  he  was  succeas- 
Fflll,  she  heightened  his  joy ;  when  his  plays  were  ill  received,  and 
|i&e  rotumed  from  the  theatre  in  low  spirits,  she  consoled  him,  and 
idored  tlio  keenest  aifronte  without  murmuring.     Her  amiability 
iriSi  reward.     From  being  one  of  the  most  dissolute  men  of 
jj^lfeoander  became  solidly  attached  and  faithful  to  Glycera, 
i  her  Babylonish  career  forgotten,  she  descended 
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to  posterity  in  the  Athenian  heart  inseparably  coupled  with  the 
dearest  of  their  comic  writers.' 

Another  famous  hetaira  was  Leontium,  who  succeeded  her  mis- 
tress Philenis  in  the  aflfections  of  the  philosopher  Epicurus.  She 
is  said  to  have  borne  him  a  daughter,  who  was  bom  in  the  shade 
of  a  grove  in  his  garden ;  but,  whether  she  put  her  own  construc- 
tion upon  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  or  did  not  really  love  the 
gray-headed  teacher,  she  was  far  from  practicing  the  fidelity  which 
was  due  to  so  distinguished  a  lover.  She  figures  in  the  letters  of 
Alciphron  as  the  tender  friend  of  several  younger  fashionables;  * 
and  she  has  been  accused,  with  what  truth  it  is  hard  to  say,  of  at- 
tempting a  compromise  between  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  and 
those  of  Diogenes.  However  this  be,  Leontium  was  undoubtedly 
a  woman  of  rare  ability  and  remarkable  taste.  She  composed  sev- 
eral works ;  among  others,  one  against  Theophrastus,  which  ex- 
cited the  wonder  and  admiration  of  so  good  a  judge  as  Cicero. 
She  survived  her  old  protector,  and  died  in  obscurity.* 

Something  more  might  be  said  of  Archeanassa,  to  whose  wrin- 
kles Plato  did  not  disdain  to  compose  an  amorous  epigram ;  of 
Theoris,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  preferred  the  glorious  old  age  of 
Sophocles  to  the  ardent  youth  of  Demosthenes,  and  whom  the  vin- 
dictive orator  punished  by  having  her  condemned  to  death ;  of 
Archippa,  the  last  mistress  and  sole  heir  of  Sophocles ;  of  Theo- 
dote,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  under  whose  counsels  she  carried  on 
her  business  as  a  courtesan,  and  whose  death  may  be  ascribed,  in 
some  part,  to  the  spite  caused  by  Theodote's  rejection  of  Aristoph- 
anes ;  and  of  others  who  figure  largely  in  every  reliable  history  of 
intellectual  Greece.    But  we  must  stop. 

In  most  of  the  nations  to  which  reference  must  be  made  in  the 
ensuing  pages  of  this  volume,  prostitutes  have  figured  as  pariahs; 
in  Greece  they  were  an  aristocracy,  exercising  a  palpable  influ- 
ence over  the  national  policy  and  social  life,  and  mingling  con- 
spicuously in  the  great  march  of  the  Greek  intellect.  No  less  than 
eleven  authors  of  repute  have  employed  their  talents  as  historiog- 
raphers of  courtesans  at  Athens.  Their  works  have  not  reached 
us  entire,  having  fallen  victims  to  the  chaste  scruples  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  enough  remains  in  the  quotations  of 
Athenaeus,  Alciphron's  Letters,  Lucian,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Aris- 
tophanes, Aristfienetus,  and  others,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  far  more 

*  Pausanias,  i.  87|  5 ;  Athenieas,  xiii.  4<>,  etc. ;  Diod.  xvit  108;  Arr.  ap.  Phot,  70. 

*  Diogenes  Laert.  x.  4 ;  Athcnieiis,  xiii.  29 ;  Cioeit),  de  Kat.  Door.  i.  88. 
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scorate  idea  of  the  Athenian  hetaine  than  we  can  obtain  of  mv 

latutes  of  the  last  generation. 

I  Into  the  arts  practiced  by  the  graduates  of  the  Corinthian  acad- 

miea  it  is  hardly  possible  to  enter,  at  least  in  a  modern  tongue. 

1  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  invent  verbs  to  designate  tbo 

lOnstrosities  practi««J  by  the  Lesbian  and  Phoenician  women. 

Demosthenes,  pleading  successfully  against  the  couj'tcsan  Neajra, 

Kiribes  her  as  having  seven  young  girls  ia  her  house,  whom  abo 

Bew  well  how  to  train  for  their  calling,  as  was  proved  by  the  re- 

Vjieatcd  sales  of  their  virginity.     One  may  form  an  idea  of  the 

■dbocking  depravity  of  the  reigning  taste  from  the  sneers  which 

*ere  lavished  upon  Phryne  and  Bacchis,  who  steadily  adhered  to 

natural  pleasures. 

The  use  of  philtres,  or  charms  (of  which  more  will  be  said  in 
S  ensuing  chapter  on  Roman  prostitution),  was  common  in 
ce.  Retired  courtesans  often  combined  the  manufacture  of 
lleae  supposed  ebarms  with  the  business  of  a  midwife.  They 
ide  potions  which  excited  love  and  potions  which  destroyed  it ; 
larms  to  turn  love  into  hate,  and  others  to  convert  hate  into 
That  the  efficacy  of  the  latter  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
s  faith  need  not  be  demonstrated,  though  the  belief  in  them 
1  general  and  profound.  The  former  are  well  known  in  the 
macopceia,  and  from  the  aci^ounts  giveu  of  their  effects,  there 
son  to  doubt  that  they  were  successfully  employed  in 
8  well  by  jealous  husbands  and  sui^picious  fathers  as  by 
rdenl  lovers.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  no  leas  an  authority  than 
totle,  of  a  woman  who  contrived  to  administer  an  amorous  po- 
tion to  her  lover,  who  died  of  it.  The  woman  was  tried  for  mur- 
der; but,  it  being  satisfactorily  proved  that  her  intention  was  not 
p  cause  death,  but  to  revive  an  extinct  love,  she  was  acquitted, 
iher  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  the  philtres  produced  mad- 
s  instead  of  love.  Similar  accidenls  have  attended  the  exhibi- 
b&  of  cantharidcs  in  modern  timea. 
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ROME. 
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LAWS  GOVERNING  PROSTITUTION. 

Our  earliest  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  laws  governing  pros- 
titution dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  but  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  prostitutes  were  common  in 
the  city  of  Borne  at  the  time  when  authentic  history  begins. 

It  does  not  appear  that  religious  prostitution  was  ever  domiciled 
in  Italy,  though  in  later  times  the  festivals  in  honor  of  certain  de- 
ities were  scandalously  loose,  and,  to  judge  from  the  Etruscan 
paintings,  the  morals  of  the  indigenous  Italians  must  have  been 
disgustingly  depraved. 

In  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  which  aro  among  the  oldest  works 
of  Roman  literature  which  have  reached  us,  the  prostitute  {mere- 
irix)  and  the  bawd  {lefio)  figure  conspicuously.  They  were  thus, 
evidently,  in  the  third  century  before  Christy  well-known  charac- 
ters in  Roman  society.  When  the  Floralian  Games  were  insti- 
tuted we  have  no  means  of  knowing  (no  credit  whatever  must  be 
placed  in  the  puerile  stories  of  Lactantius  about  the  courtesans 
Acca  Laurentia  and  Flora*) ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  chief  at- 
traction of  these  infamous  celebrations  was  the  appearance  of  pros- 
titutes on  the  stage  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  their  lascivious  dances 
in  the  presence  of  the  people ;'  and  there  is  evidence,  in  the  stoiy 
that  the  performance  was  suspended  during  the  presence  of  the 
stem  moralist  Cato,  that  they  had  been  long  practiced  before  his 
time.*    Indeed,  it  would  not  be  presuming  too  far  to  decide,  with- 

«  lACtaat.  i.  aa        *  Maiti^  i.  I ;  Seneca,  £{iist.  96.        >  VaL  Max.  U.  10,  & 
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t  otber  evidence,  that  proatitulion  must  have  become  a  fixed 

t  si  Rome  very  shortly  after  the  Romans  began  to  niix  freely 

i  tlie  Greek  colonists  at  Tnrentum  and  the  other  Greek  citiea 

^'Italy,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 

[ore  Christ. 

[  We  learn  from  Tacitus'  that  from  time  immemorial  prostitutes 

d  been  required  to  register  themselvea  in  the  office  of  the  sedile. 

e  ceremony  appears  to  have  been  very  similar  to  that  now  im- 

sed  by  kw  on  French  jirostitutes.     The  woman  designing  to 

wme  a  prostitute  preseBted  herself  before  the  ffidile,  gave  her 

I,  ])laee  of  birth,  and  real  name,  with  the  one  »lie  assumed  if 

B  adopted  a  pseudonyme,^    The  public  officer,  if  she  was  young 

c  apparently  respectable,  did  hia  best  to  combat  her  resolution, 

uJing  in  this,  he  issued  to  her  a  license — licentia  Btupi-i,  a^certain- 

eI  the  sum  which  she  was  to  demand  from  her  customers,  and  en- 

1  her  name  in  his  roll.     It  might  be  inferred  from  a  law  of 

Jostintau^  that  u  prostitute  was  bound  to  take  an  oath,  on  obtain- 

;  her  license,  to  discharge  the  dutiea  of  her  calling  to  the  end 

f  her  life;  for  the  law  in  question  very  properly  decided  that  an 

1  so  obviously   at  war  with  good  morals  was  not  binding. 

ibwever  ihi.'i  was,  the  prostitute  once  inscribed  incurred  the  taint 

if  infamy  which  nothing  could  wipe  off.    Repentance  was  impos- 

Ible,  even  when  she  married  and  became  the  mother  of  legitimate 

lildrcn;  the  fatal  inscription  was  still  there  to  bear  witness  of 

r  infamy.*    In  Rome,  as  in  so  many  other  countries,  the  princi- 

e  of  the  law  was  to  close  the  door  to  reform,  and  to  render  vice 


LThcre  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  regulations  were  in 

e  at  a  very  early  periixl  of  the  Republic.     Of  the  further  rulea 

tablislicd  under  the  imperial  regime  we  shall  speak  presently. 

LDwhile,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  ground  for  hoping 

iat,  at  the  beat  age  of  the  RcpuVilic,  the  public  morals  were  not 

_  tnerally  corrupt.    The  old  stories  of  Lucrotia  and  Virginia  would 

iBve  bad  no  point  among  a  demoralized  people.     All  who  are 

liliar  with  Roman  history  will  remember  the  fierce  contest 

i  by  Cato  the  Censor  against  the  jewels,  fine  dresses,  and 

i  of  the  Roman  ladies,*  an  indication  that  graver  delin- 

lencies  did  not  call  for  official  interference.    This  same  Cato,  aft- 

r  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  cohabited  with  a  female  slave ;  but, 

'  Flantoi,  Pnuulus.  '  Not,  5. 

'  riiiinrch,  Viu  Catonia. 
E 
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though  concubinage  was  recognized  by  the  Roman  law,  and 
would  seem  to  have  involved  no  disgrace  at  a  later  period,  the 
intrigue  no  sooner  became  known  than  the  old  censor  married  a 
second  wife  to  avoid  scandal.^  A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  strange  story  told  by  Livy  of  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries 
introduced  into  Rome  by  foreigners  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ  It  is  not  easy,  at  this  late  day,  to 
discover  what  is  true  and  what  false  in  the  statement  he  gives; 
but  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
under  the  impulse  of  sensuality,  had  established  societies  for  the 
purpose,  among  others,  of  satisfying  depraved  instincts.  To  what 
extent  the  mania  had  extended  it  is  not  possible  to  judge ;  the 
numbers  given  by  the  Latin  writers  are  not  very  trustworthy. 
But  we  may  learn  how  strong  was  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  Ro- 
man people  from  the  very  stringent  decree  which  the  senate  is- 
sued on  motion  of  the  Consul  Postumius,  and  from  the  indiscrim- 
inate executions  of  parties  implicated  in  the  mysterious  rites.* 

Other  evidences  of  the  purity  of  Roman  morals  might  be  found, 
if  they  were  wanting,  in  the  remarkable  fidelity  with  which  the 
Vestals  observed  their  oaths ;  in  the  tone  of  the  speeches  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  time ;  in  the  high  character  sustained  by  such 
matrons  as  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  and,  finally,  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  Augustus,  which  professed  rather  to  affirm  and  improve 
the  old  laws  than  to  introduce  new  principles. 

As  we  approach  the  Christian  era  the  picture  gradually  dark- 
ens. Civil  wars  arc  usually  fatal  to  private  virtue :  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  age  of  Sylla  and  Clodius  was  by  no  means  a 
moral  one.  Sylla,  the  dictator,  openly  led  a  life  of  scandalous  de- 
bauchery;  Clodius,  the  all-powerful  tribune,  is  accused  by  Cicero 
of  having  seduced  his  three  sisters.^  Soldiers  who  had  made  a 
campaign  in  profligate  Greece  or  voluptuous  Asia  naturally 
brought  home  with  them  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  they  had  learn- 
ed to  enjoy  abroad.  Scipio's  baths  were  dark :  through  narrow 
apertures  just  light  enough  was  admitted  to  spare  the  modesty  of 
the  bathers;  but  into  the  baths  which  were  erected  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Republic  the  light  shone  as  into  a  chamber.*  Even 
Sylla,  debauched  as  he  was,  did  not  think  it  safe  to  abdicate  pow- 

*  LivT,  xxxir.  1,  ct  seq. 

»  Livy,  xxxix.  8-19.     See  also  St,  Aui^ist.  De  Civ.  Dei,  riL  21. 

'  Ciccroi»  ad  Fam.  L  9. 

«  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  7 ;  Cicero,  de  Off.  1,  85. 
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er  withoat  legisJative  effort  to  purify  the  morals  he  Lad  so  large- 
ly contributed  t«  corrupt  by  bis  example.' 

*  Of  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  two  or  three  centuries  which 

Jlowed,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  close  and  comprehensive  idea. 

hr  information  ceases  to  be  meagre ;  on  some  points,  indeed,  it 

k  only  too  abundant. 

The  object  of  the  Julian  laws  was  to  preserve  the  Roman  blood 

n  corruption,  and  still  farther  to  degrade  prostitutes.     These 

s  were  partially  attained  by  prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of 

izens  with  the  relatives  or  descendants  of  prostitutes ;  by  ex- 

Jeing  adulterers  to  severe  penalties,  and  declaring  the  tolerant 

husband  an  accomplice;  by  laying  penalties  on  bachelors  and 

married  men  without  children ;  by  prohibiting  the  daughters  of 

equestrians  from  becoming  prostitutes.'     Tiberius,  from  his  in- 

~~&mous  retreat  atCaprea?,  sanctioned  a  decree  of  the  senate  which 

ihanccd  the  severity  of  the  laws  ngainst  adultery.     By  this  de- 

B  it  was  made  a  penal  offense  for  a  inatP>n  of  any  class  to  play 

e  harlot,  and  her  lover,  the  owner  of  the  house  where  they  met, 

lad  all  persons  who   connived  at  the   adultery,  were   declared 

Pequally  culpable.     It  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  for 

OOTtain  married  women  to  inscribe  themselves  on  the  ledile's  list 

)  prostitutes,  and  to  occupy  a  room  at  the  houses  of  ill  fame. 

'Tiiia  was  pronounced  a  penal  offense ;  and  every  encouragement 

I  held  ont,  both  to  husbands  and  to  common  informers,  to 


fin  other  respects  the  republican  legislation  is  believed  to  have 

sen  unaltered  by  the  emperors.     The  formality  of  inscription, 

I  accompanying  infamy,  the  consequences  of  the  act  remained 

f  same.     Prostitutes  carried  on  their  trade  under  the  a-dile's 

He  patrolled  the  streets,  and  entered  the  houses  of  ill  fame 

I  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.    He  saw  that  they  were  closed 

Mween  daybreak  and  three  in  the  afternoon.    In  case  of  brawls, 

I  arrested  and  punished  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,     lie  pun- 

J  by  fine  and  scourging  the  omission  of  a  brothel-keeper  to 

jcriba  every  female  in  his  house.     He  insisted  on  proatitutcs 

uing  the  garments  prescribed  by  law,  and  dyeing  thfir  hair 

B  or  yellow.     On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  break  into  a 

e  without  being  habited  in  the  insignia  of  his  office,  anil  being 

■•  Pliuarch,  ViL  Sylli.  85. 

•  Ux  Jul.  et  Pap.  IVp- ;  Lex  Jiil.dc  Adalt.;  DSg.  35,til.  I,  §  C3;  Gnius,  ii.  118. 
B>  8w  Die-  48,  III.  5. 
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accompanied  by  his  lictors.  When  the  eedile  Hostilius  attempted 
to  break  open  the  door  of  the  prostitute  Mamilia,  on  his  return 
from  a  gay  dinner,  the  latter  drove  him  off  with  stones,  and  was 
sustained  by  the  courts.*  The  aedilc  was  bound  also,  on  complaint 
laid  by  a  pn>stitute,  to  sentence  any  customer  of  hers  to  pay  the 
sum  due  to  her  according  to  law.^ 

CLASSES  OF   PROSTITUTES. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  cedile  to  arrest,  punish,  and  drive  out 
of  the  city  all  loose  prostitutes  wlio  were  not  inscribed  on  his 
book.  This  regulation  was  practically  a  dead  letter.  At  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  empire  did  there  cease  to  be  a  large  and 
well-known  class  of  prostitutes  who  were  not  recorded.  They 
were  distinguished  from  the  registered  prostitutes  (merelrices)  by 
the  name  of  prmtibuki^?  They  paid  no  tax  to  the  state,  while 
their  registered  rivals  contributed  largely  to  the  municipal  treas- 
ury ;  and,  if  they  ran  greater  risks,  and  incurred  more  nominal 
infamy  than  the  latter,  they  more  frequently  contrived  to  rise 
from  their  unhappy  condition. 

We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  number  of  prostitutes 
exercising  their  calling  at  Rome,  Capua,  and  the  other  Italian 
cities  during  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  era.  During  Trajan's 
reign  the  police  were  enabled  to  count  thirty-two  thousand  in 
Rome  alone,  but  this  number  obviously  fell  short  of  the  truth. 
One  is  appalled  at  the  great  variety  of  classes  into  which  the 
prostibida%  or  unregistered  prostitutes  were  divided.  Such  were 
the  Ddicake^  corresponding  to  the  kept-women,  or  French  loretles, 
whose  charms  enabled  them  to  exact  large  sums  from  their  visit- 
ors;* the  Famosie,  who  belonged  to  respectable  families,  and  took 
to  evil  courses  through  lust  or  avarice  f  the  Doris^  who  were  re- 
markable for  their  beauty  of  form,  and  disdained  the  use  of  cloth- 
ing;^ the  Lnpa%  or  she- wolves,  who  haunted  the  groves  and  com- 
mons, and  were  distinguished  by  a  particular  cry  in  imitation  of 
a  wolf;'  the  yEUcarue,  or  bakers'  girls,  who  sold  small  cakes  for 
sacrifice  to  Venus  and  Priapus,  in  the  form  of  the  male  and  female 
organs  of  generation  f  the  BustuariiF.,  whose  home  was  the  burial- 
ground,  and  who  occasionally  officiated  as  mourners  at  funerals;* 

'  Aiilus  Gcll.  qnotinp  Atcius  Capito. 

=  Pierrupues,  Gloss.  Erot.  For  the  duties  of  the  aedUes,  see  Schubert,  de  Rom. 
ifidilibus,  liv.  4.  *  See  Plautus,  jnusiw,         *  Suetonius.  *  Cicero. 

•  Ausonius.  '  Plant.  Panulus.  •  Cic.  pro  Cielio.        •  JurenaL 
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B  Obpa,  servant-girls  at  inna  and  tavema,  who  were  invariably 
iticutes;'  the  NocUlucs,  or  night-walkera ;  the  BUtidx,  a  very 
v  claaa  of  women,  who  derived  the  name  from  hlUum,  a  cheap 
^)d  unwholesome  beverage  drunk  in  the  lowest  holes  ;*  the  Dwbo- 
e«,wretched  outcasts,  whose  price  was  iwo  yboli(3uy  two  cents);* 
e /War w-,  country  girls  who  Itirkcd  about  country  roads;  the 
E,  who  were  thieves  as  well  as  prostitutes;  the  Quadranta- 
K,  seemingly  the  lowest  class  of  all,  whose  fee  was  less  than  any 
|ppper  coin  now  current.*    In  contradistinction  to  these,  the  mere- 
8  assumed  on  air  of"  respectability,  and  were  often  called  boiwi 
tvtriixs.* 
)  Another  and  a  distinct  class  of  y>roatitute8  were  the  female 
lancers,  who  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  more  nninerous  than 
ft  Athens.     Thvy  were  loniaus,  Lesbians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Nu- 
}  (ncgreases),  Indians,  but  the  most  famoua  were  Spaniards, 
leir  dances  wore  of  the  same  charact^T  as  those  of  the  Greek 
Hutc-players;  the  orotic  poets  ()r  Rome  have  not  shrunk  from  eel- 
prating  the  astonishing  depravity  of  their  performances.' 
Horace  faintly  deplored  the  progress  which  the  Ionic  dances — 
i  mollis — were  making  even  among  the  Roman  vii^ns.^ 
B  prostitutes  carried  on  their  calling  in  defiance  of  law.    If 
IfitecUid,  they  were  liable  to  bo  whipped  and  driven  out  of  the 
Bty ;'  but  as  their  customers  belonged  to  the  wealthier  classes, 
]^ey  rarely  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  conduct. 
I  Apart,  again,  from  all  these  was  the  large  claaa  of  persons  who 
ided  in  j.iroslitutiis.     The  proper  name  for  these  wretches  was 
0  (bawd),  which  waji  of  botli  sexes,  though  usually  represented 
I  the  sUigK  aa  a  be^irdlcss  man  with  sliaven  head.     Under  this 
me  quite  a  number  of  varieties  were  included,  such  as  the  Lu- 
jBTiani,  or  kccpi-rs  of  regular  houses  of  ill  fame ;  the  Adductores 
pd  Perduclorts,  pimps;   Omcilialrices  and  Ancillulte,  women  who 
jotiftted  immoral  transac.tions,  and  others.     Then,  as  almost  cv- 
f  baker,  tavern-keeper,  balh-house-keeper,  barber,  and  perfumer 
piobined  the  knodnium,  or  trade  in  prostitutes,  with  his  other  call- 
[,  their  various  names,  tomor,  unguenlarins,  bulnearius,  &c.,  be- 
e  syuonyraoHs  with  hno.     This  miserable  class  was  regarded 
b  the  greatest  loathing  at  Rome." 
.'  JdtouI.        ■  Saidns.       '  Plniiia',  CisCGlloria.      •  Suolanius.       *  Hnrtiftl. 
'  Fhol.  PanuluE.     Jurcnol  snya. 

>  Boraoi,  Dd.  iiL  S,  31.  ■  Set*  SiliuUri,  loc.  eH. 

*  Terence,  Ailcljih.  I ;  Calulluii,  ete. 
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This  hasty  classification  of  the  Roman  prostitutes  would  be  in- 
complete without  some  notice,  however  brief,  of  male  prostitutes. 
Fortunately,  the  progress  of  good  morals  has  divested  this  repul- 
sive theme  of  its  importance ;  the  object  of  this  work  can  be  ob- 
tained without  entering  into  details  on  a  branch  of  the  subject 
which  in  this  country  is  not  likely  to  require  fresh  legislative  no- 
tice. But  the  reader  would  form  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  state  of 
morals  at  Rome  were  he  left  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  male  prostitutes  was  probably  full  as  large  as  that  of  fe- 
males; that,  as  in  Greece,  the  degrading  phenomenon  involved 
very  little  disgrace ;  that  all  the  Roman  authors  allude  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  that  the  leading  men  of  the  empire  were  known 
to  be  addicted  to  such  habits;  that  the  aedile  abstained  from  in- 
terference, save  where  a  Roman  youth  suffered  violence ;  and  that, 
to  judge  from  the  language  of  the  writers  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Romans,  like  some  Asiatic 
races,  appeared  to  give  the  preference  to  unnatural  lusts.^ 

HOUSES  OF  PROSTITUTION. 

Having  examined  the  laws  which  governed  prostitution  at 
Rome,  and  the  classes  into  which  prostitutes  were  divided,  it  is 
now  requisite  to  glance  at  the  establishments  in  which  prostitu- 
tion was  carried  on. 

M.  Dufour  and  others  have  followed  Publius  Victor  and  Sextus 
Rufus  in  supposing  that  during  the  Augustine  age  there  were 
forty -six  first-class  houses  of  ill  fame  at  Rome,  and  a  much  larger 
number  of  establishments  where  prostitution  was  carried  on  with- 
out the  supervision  of  the  aedile.  As  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  works  bearing  the  name  of  Publius  Victor  and 
Sextus  Rufus  are  forgeries  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
statement  loses  all  claim  to  credit,  and  we  are  left  without  sta- 
tistical information  as  to  the  number  of  houses  of  prostitution  at 
Rome.^ 

Registered  prostitutes  were  to  be  found  in  the  establishments 
called  Lupanaria.  These  differed  from  the  Greek  Dicteria  in  be- 
ing of  various  classes,  from  the  well-provided  house  of  the  Peace 
ward  to  the  filthy  dens  of  the  Esquiline  and  Suburran  wards ; 
and  farther,  in  the  wide  range  of  prices  exacted  by  the  keepers  of 
the  various  houses.     It  is  inferred  from  the  results  of  the  excava- 

'  Rom.  i.  26,  27,  and  all  Latin  poets,  passim. 

*  See  Bunsen,  Beschreibnng  der  Stadt  Rome,  1830,  i.  178. 
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]  at  Pompeii,  and  some  meagre  hints  thrown  out  by  Latin 
llthors,  that  the  lupanaria  at  Home  were  small  in  size.     The 
jst  prosperous  were  built  like  gooil  Roman   houses,  with  a 
e  court-yard,  sometimes  with  a  fountain  jilaying  in  the  niid- 
Upon  this  yard  opened  tho  cells  of  the  ])rostitutfs.     In 
smaller  establishments  the  cells  opened  upon  a  hall  or  porch, 
which  seemingly  was  used  as  a  reception-room.     The  cells  were 
Wk  closete,  illuminated  at  night  by  a  small  bronze  lamp.     Some- 
B  they  contained  a  bed,  but  as  often  a  few  cushions,  or  a  mere 
lat,  with  a  dirty  counterpane,  constituted  their  whole  furniture, 
irer  the  door  of  each  cell  hung  a  tablet,  with  the  name  of  the 
sUttite  who  occupied  it,  and  the  price  she  set  on  her  favors; 
n  the  other  side  with  the  word  occnpala.     When  a  prostitute  re- 
|lived  a  visitor  in  her  cell,  she  turned  the  tablet  round  to  warn 
i  that  she  was  engaged,'     Over  the  door  of  llie  house  a 
stive  image  was  either  painted,  or  represented  in  stone  or 
hrblc:  one  of  these  signs  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  Pompeii. 
Fitbin,  similar  indecent  sculptures  abounded.    Bronze  ornaments 
Kthis  style  hung  round  the  necks  of  the  courtesans;  the  lamps 
Q  in  tho  same  shape,  and  so  were  a  variety  of  other  utensils. 
The  walla  were  covered  with  appropriate  frescoes.     In  the  beat- 
ordered  establishments,  it  is  understood  that  scenes  from  the  my- 
lology  were  the  usual  subjects  of  these  artistic  decorations;  but 
B  have  evidence  enough  at  Pompeii  to  show  that  gros.t  iiide- 
r,  not  poetical  effect,  was  tlic  main  object  sought  by  painters 
i  Ihese  works. 

^  B^ular  houses  of  prostitution,  hipanarin,  were  of  two  kinds: 
bablishments  owned  and  managed  by  a  bawd,  who  supplied  the 
a  -with  slaves  or  hired  prostitutes,  and  establishment.'!  where 
a  bawd  merely  let  his  cells  to  prostitutes  for  a  given  Biun,  In 
J  former  case  the  bawd  was  the  principal,  in  the  latter  the 
len.  There  is  reason  to  supjiose  that  the  former  were  the 
lore  respectable.  Pctnmius  alludes  to  a  house  where  so  much 
a  paid  for  the  use  of  a  cell,  and  the  sum  wa^  an  a«,  less  than 
Messalina  evidently  Vjetook  herself  to  one  of  these 
tablisbmentB,  which,  for  cleameas'  sake,  we  may  call  assignation 
;  and  as  it  appears  she  was  paid  in  copper  (cEra  poposcii), 
feis  aafb  to  infer  that  the  house  was  of  slender  respectabihty. 
'"  i  best  houses  were  abundantly  supplied  with  servants  and 
nines.    A  swarm  of  pimps  and  runners  sought  custom  for  them 

;  MiiniHl.  Ep.  pattim.  '  Pctronina,  S^trrioon,  L  28. 
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in  every  part  of  the  city.  Women — ancilloe  omatrices — ^were  in 
readiness  to  repair  with  skill  the  ravages  which  amorous  conflicts 
caused  in  the  toilets  of  the  prostitutes.  Boys — bacariones — at- 
tended at  the  door  of  the  cell  with  water  for  ablution.  Servants, 
who  bore  the  inconsistent  title  of  aquarii,  were  ready  to  supply 
wine  and  other  refreshments  to  customers.  And  not  a  few  oif  the 
lupinaria  kept  a  cashier,  called  villicus,  whose  business  it  was  to 
discuss  bargains  with  visitors,  and  to  receive  the  money  before 
turning  the  tablet 

Under  many  public  and  some  of  the  best  private  houses  at 
Rome  were  arches,  the  tops  of  which  were  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  street  These  arches,  dark  and  deserted,  became 
a  refuge  for  prostitutes.  Their  nsune^  fomices,  at  last  became  sy- 
nonymous with  lupanar^  and  we  have  borrowed  from  it  our  generic 
word  fornication.*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  sev- 
eral score  of  arches  of  this  character,  and  used  for  this  purpose, 
under  the  great  circus  and  other  theatres  at  Eome,^  besides  those 
under  dwelling-houses  and  stores.  The  want  of  fresh  air  was 
severely  felt  in  these  vile  abodes.  Frequent  allusions  to  the 
stench  exhaled  from  the  mouth  of  a  fornix  are  made  in  the  Ro- 
man authors.^ 

Establishments  of  a  lower  character  still  were  the  pergulce,  in 
which  the  girls  occupied  a  balcony  above  the  street ;  the  siabula, 
where  no  cells  were  used,  and  promiscuous  intercourse  took  place 
openly  ;*  the  Uirturilla,  or  pigeon-houses  ;*  the  casauria,  or  suburb 
houses  of  the  very  lowest  stamp. 

The  clearest  picture  of  a  Roman  house  of  ill  fame  is  that  given 
in  the  famous  passage  of  Juvenal,  which  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  original.  The  female,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  was 
Messalina : 

"Dormire  vinim  quum  senserat  uxor, 
Ausa  Palatine  tegetem  praeferrc  cubili, 
Sumere  noctumas  meretrix  Augusta  cucullos, 
Linquebat  comite  ancilla  non  amplius  una, 
Sed  nio^rum  flavo  crintin  abscondenie  galew, 
Intravit  calidura  veteri  centone  lupanar, 
Et  cellam  vaatam  atque  suam.     Tunc  nuda  capillis 
Constitit  auratis,  titulum  mentita  Ljciscse, 

»  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  30;  Jnv.  Sat.  Hi.  15G;  Suet.  Jul.  49. 

^  Pnidcntins,  in  Apjn;  Bculenger,  Cirque,  etc. 

'  Ol^ti  inforr.icey  Hor.     RcdoletfuUgitturafomicU^  Mart.        *  Plautns.        •  Id. 
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Otkttdil  que  (Hum,  gcneroae  Britanniue,  ventrem. 
Excepit  blanda  intrantcs,  att{Ui.i  ctrn  popoaeil, 
£t  resupitiH  joceiiH  muitonuti  ubsorbtiit  ictus. 
Mox  Itnoiu  auasjam  dimitttTilt  jittdlas, 
TriBtris  abit,  et  quod  patuit,  tamen  ultima  oellam 
Clausit,  adbac  ardtms  rigidte  teatigine  tuIttb, 
£t  lassata  viris  necduu  satiata  rccesfiit; 
Obscurrisquc  genis  tufpia  fiimnfjue  lucemsB 
F(oda  lupanariB  tulit  aA  pulrinar  adoreia.'" 

Tie  passages  in  italics  contain  useful  information ;  we  shall  allude 
a  of  them  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  it  ia  evident  from  the  line 
E  lenone,  etc.,  that,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  the  keepers  of 
looses  of  ill  fame  were  in  the  habit  of  closing  their  establishments 
nd  sending  their  girls  home.  The  law  required  them  to  close  at 
bjrbreak,  but  probably  a  much  earlier  hour  may  have  suited  their 
BteresL 

1  Allmon  has  already  been  made  to  the  fornices  under  the  cir- 
It  is  well  nuderstoixi  that  prostitutes  were  great  frequenters 
f  the  spectacles,  and  that  in  the  arched  fornices  underneath  the 
Mtts  and  the  atago  they  were  always  ready  to  satisfy  the  passions 
rkidi  the  comedies  and  pantomimes  only  too  frequently  aroused.^ 
'"  'a  was  one  formidable  rival  to  the  regular  lupinaria. 
[  The  baths  were  another.    In  the  early  Roman  baths,  darkness, 
:,  at  best,  a  faint  twilight  reigned ;  and,  besides,  not  only  were 
s  separated,  but  old  and  young  men  were  not  allowed  to 
e  together.^     But  after  Sylla's  wars,  though  there  were  sepa- 
e  sudarui  and  Upidaria  for  the  sexes,  they  could  meet  freely  in 
i  corridors  and  chambers,  and  any  immorality  short  of  actual 
jstitution  could  lake  place.*     Men  and  women,  girls  and  boys, 
inixf  d  tc^'ther  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudily,  and  in  such  close  prox- 
imity that  contact  could  hardly  be  avoided.    Such  an  as.scmblage 
would  obviously  be  a  place  of  resort  for  dealers  in  prostitutes  in 
rch  of  merehaudise.     At  a  later  period,  cells  were  attached  to 
e  bath-houses,  and  young  men  and  women  kept  on  the  premia- 
I,  portly  as  bath  attendants  and  partly  as  prostitutes.     After  the 
1,  the  bathers,  male  and  female,  were  rubbed  down,  kneaded, 
nd  anointed  by  these  attendants.     It  would  appear  that  women 
pibnutted  to  have  this  indecent  service  performed  for  them  by 

*  JiitpdhI,  ii.  Sni.  »i.  I1G. 
'  Cyprian,  Ep.  103  ;  BoiOenper,  De  Cin-e  Horn. ;  Arnob. ;   TortulUaB. 

•  SeneoB,  E|..  88 ;  Vul.  Mus.  ii.  I.  7.  '  I'liu.  H.  N.  33,  64. 
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men,  and  that  health  was  not  always  the  object  sought,  even  by 
the  Roman  matrons.'  Several  emperors  endeavored  to  remedy 
these  frightful  immoralities.  Hadrian  forbade  the  intermixture 
of  men  and  women  in  the  public  baths.*  Similar  enactments  were 
made  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Alexander  Severus ;  but  Helioga- 
balus  is  said  to  have  delighted  in  uniting  the  sexes,  even  in  the 
wash-room.  As  early  as  the  Augustan  era,  however,  the  baths 
were  regarded  as  little  better  than  houses  of  prostitution  under  a 
respectable  name.^ 

Taverns  or  houses  of  entertainment  were  also  in  some  measure 
brothels.  The  law  regarded  all  servants  waiting  upon  travelers 
at  inns  or  taverns  as  prostitutes.*  It  would  appear,  also,  that 
butchers',  bakers',  and  barbers'  shops  were  open  to  a  suspicion  of 
being  used  for  purposes  of  prostitution.  The  plebeian  aediles  con- 
stantly made  it  their  business  to  visit  these  in  search  of  unregis- 
tered prostitutes,  though,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  number 
of  delinquents  and  the  very  incomplete  municipal  police  system 
of  Rome,  with  very  little  success.  The  bakers'  establishments, 
which  generally  included  a  flour-mill,  were  haunted  by  a  low  class 
of  prostitutes  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made.  In  the 
cellar  where  the  mill  stood  cells  were  often  constructed,  and  the 
aediles  knew  well  that  all  who  entered  there  did  not  go  to  buy 
bread.* 

Finally,  prostitution  to  a  very  large  extent  was  carried  on  in 
the  open  air.  The  shades  of  certain  statues  and  temples,  such  as 
those  of  Marsyas,  Pan,  Priapus,  Venus,  etc.,  were  common  resorts 
for  prostitutes.  It  is  said  that  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  prostituted  herself  xmder  the  shade  of  a  statue  of  Mar- 
syas. Similar  haunts  of  abandoned  women  were  the  arches  of 
aqueducts,  the  porticoes  of  temples,  the  cavities  in  walls,  etc.  Even 
the  streets  in  the  poorer  wards  of  tlie  city  appear  to  have  been  in- 
fested by  the  very  lowest  class  of  prostitutes,  whose  natural  fiivors 
had  long  ceased  to  be  merchantable.®    It  must  be  borne  in  mind 

*  "Callidus  et  crista  digitos  imprcssit  aliptes." — Juvenal,  ii.  Sat.  vi. 

'  Sportianas,  Hadrian,  c.  1.  ^  See  Ovid,  Ars  Amat. 

*  Ulpian,  liv.  xxiii.  De  rit.  nupt. ;  Jul.  Paulus,  Dig. ;  Cicero. 

*  Martial,  xri.  222. 

*  Leebia  nostra,  T^esbia  ilia, 

nia  Leebia,  quam  Catullus  nnam, 
Plufl  quam  se  atque  Biias  amavit  omnei, 
Nunc  in  qoadriviia  et  angiportiB 
Glubit  magnanimot  Eemi  nepotea. 

CATVLLirs,  Glonii.  0S. 


lat  the  streeta  of  Rome  were  not  lighted,  anil  that  profound  dark- 
less reigned  when  the  moon  was  clouded  over. 

HABITS  AND  MAKNEB3  OP  PROSTITUTES. 
.  A  grand  distinction  between  Roman  and  Greek  prostitution 
s  in  the  manner  in  which  commerce  with  prostitutes  was  view- 
1  in  the  two  eomuninities.  At  Athens  there  was  nothing  dis- 
leful  in  frequenting  the  dieterion  or  keeping  on  hetaira.  At 
le,  on  the  contrary,  a  married  man  who  visited  a  house  of  ill 
3  was  an  arluUer,  and  liable  to  the  penalties  of  adultery.  An 
iabitual  frequenter  of  such  places  was  a  vuechtis  or  scorlalor,  both 
of  which  were  terms  of  scathing  reproacK  When  Cicero  wishes 
to  overwhelm  Catiline,  he  says  hia  followers  are  scorlatore^.^  Un- 
til the  lowest  age  of  Roman  degradation,  moreover,  no  man  of 
my  character  entered  a  house  of  ill  fame  without  hiding  his 
i  with  the  skirt  of  his  dress.  Even  Caligula  and  Ileliogaba- 
1  concealed  their  faces  when  they  visited  the  women  of  the 
wn.' 

I  The  law  prescribed  with  care  the  dress  of  Roman  prostitutes, 
a  the  principle  that  they  were  to  be  distinguished  in  all  things 
rom  honest  women.  Thus  they  were  not  allowed  to  wear  the 
tste  ^lola  which  concealed  the  form,  or  the  vitta  or  fillet  with 
■rbich  Roman  Indies  bound  their  hair,  or  to  wear  shoes  {soccus), 
t  jewels,  or  purple  robes.  These  were  the  insignia  of  virtue, 
oatitutes  wore  the  lof/a  like  men ;  their  hair,  dyed  yellow  or 
I,  or  filled  with  golden  spangles,  was  dressed  in  some  Asiatic 
They  wore  sandals  with  gilt  thongs  tying  over  the 
oatep,  and  their  dress  was  directed  to  be  of  flowered  material. 
I  practice,  however,  these  rules  were  not  strictly  observed. 
Courtesans  wore  jewels  and  purple  robes,*  and  not  a  few  boldly 
ucealed  their  profligacy  under  the  s(oh.  Others,  seeking  rather 
>  avoid  than  to  court  misapprehension  as  to  their  calling,  wore 
e  green  toga  proudly,  and  over  it  the  sort  of  jacket  called  amw- 
tum,  which,  like  the  white  sheet  ofbaronial  times,  was  the  badge 
if  adultery.  Others,  again,  preferred  the  silk  and  gauze  dresses 
f  the  East  (seriea  veslea),  which,  according  to  the  expression  of  a 
atical  writer,  "seemed  invented  to  exhibit  more  conspicuously 
bhatthey  were  intended  to  hide."*    Robes  of  Tyro  were  likewise 


'  Cicero  In  Cot. 
'  Martial,  Ep.  i.  .Id, 
*  8ee  tin  Scdccu. 


'  Lamprldios,  Fluript.  Ilisl.  Ant;.  Elafft^aluM. 
} ;  vi,  64,  4^    See  Becker's  GaUtu,  i.  3S1. 
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in  use,  whose  texture  may  be  inferred  from  the  name  of  "  textile 
vapor"  (yeiitus  texiilis)  which  they  received. 

The  law  strictly  prohibited  the  use  of  vehicles  of  any  kind  to 
courtesans.  This  also  was  frequently  infringed.  Under  several 
emperors  prostitutes  were  seen  in  open  litters  in  the  most  public 
parts  of  Rome,  and  others  in  litters  which  closed  with  curtains, 
and  served  the  purpose  of  a  bed-chamber.*  A  law  of  Domitian 
imposed  heavy  penalties  on  a  courtesan  who  was  seen  in  a  litter. 

In  the  lupanar,  of  course,  rules  regarding  costume  were  un- 
heeded. Prostitutes  retained  their  hair  black,  but  as  to  the  rest 
of  their  person  they  were  governed  by  their  own  taste.  Nudity 
appears  to  have  been  quite  common,  if  not  the  rule.  Petronius 
describes  his  hero  walking  in  the  street,  and  seeing  from  thence 
naked  prostitutes  at  the  doors  of  the  lupanaria.^  Some  covered 
their  busts  with  golden  stuffs,  others  veiled  their  faces. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  rate  of  remuneration 
exacted  by  the  prostitutes  was  fixed  by  themselves,  though  ap- 
parently announced  to  the  a^dile.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  average  amount  of  this  charge.  The  lowest  classes, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  sold  their  miserable  favors  for  about  two 
tenths  of  a  cent ;  another  large  class  were  satisfied  with  two  cents. 
The  only  direct  light  that  is  thrown  on  this  branch  of  the  subject 
flows  from  an  obscure  passage  in  the  strange  romance  entitled 
*'Apollonius  of  Tyre,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  a  Christian  named  Symposius.  In  that  work  the  capture  of  a 
virgin  named  Tarsia  by  a  bawd  is  described.  The  bawd  orders  a 
sign  or  advertisement  to  be  hung  out,  inscribed,  "He  who  de- 
flours  Tarsia  shall  pay  half  a  pound,  afterward  she  shall  be  at  the 
public  service  for  a  gold  piece."  The  half  pound  has  been  as- 
sumed by  commentators  to  mean  half  a  Roman  pound  of  silver, 
and  to  have  been  worth  $30;  the  gold  piece,  according  to  the 
best  computation,  was  about  equivalent  to  $4.  But  whether  these 
figures  can  be  regarded  as  an  average  admits  of  doubt,  even  sup- 
posing our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  sums  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  work  to  be  accurate. 

The  allusion  to  Tarsia  suggests  some  notice  of  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  bawds  when  they  had  secured  a  virgin.  It  will  be 
found  faithfully  described  in  that  old  English  play,  "  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,"  which  is  sometimes  bound  up  with  Shakspeare's 

»  Senecn,  Ep.  80,  110;  Suet.  Jul.  43;  Claud.  28;  Domit.  8. 
*  Pctron.  Sat>T.  i.  20. 
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ytks.     When  a  bawd  had  purchased  a  virgin  as  a.  slave,  or  when, 
i  sometimes  happened  under  the  lator  emperors,  a  virgin  wns 
mded  to  him  to  he  prostituted  as  a  punishmeul  for  crime,  the 
)or  of  hia  house  was  adorned  with  twigs  of  laurel ;  a  lamp  of 
iQusuol  size  wtuj  liiuig  out  at  night,  and  a  Wiblet  exhibiu.'d  Bi>me- 
irbat  similar  to  the  one  quoted  above,  stating  that  a  virgin  had 
I  received,  and  enumerating  her  oharma  with  emel  gross- 
When  a  purchaser  had  been  found  and  a  bargain  struck, 
I  unfortunate   girl,  often   a  mere  child,  was  surrendered  to 
I  bmtalily,  and  the  wretch  issued  from  tlic  celt  afterward, 
D  be  himself  crowned  with  laurel  by  the  slaves  of  the  establish- 
Ben  t. 
Thus  far  nf  common  prostitutes.     Tliough  the  Romans  had  no 
a  women  who  could  compare  in  point  of  sttmding,  influence, 
r  intellect  with  the  Greek  hetaine,  their  Uigliest  class  of  prosti- 
htes,  the  famo-io:  or  drllciUf,  were  very  far  above  the  unfortunate 
sacurea  just  described.     They  were  not  inscribed  iu  the  ledile's 
Krlls;  they  hauntt'd  no  lupaoar,  or  tavern,  or  baker's  stall;  they 
rere  not  seen  lurking  about  jshady  spots  at  iiiglit ;  they  wore  no 
ustingaishing  costume.     It  was  iii  broad  daylight,  at  the  theatre, 
1  the  street^  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
hion&ble  Rome,  that  they  were  to  be  found,  and  there  they  were 
_  Bily  to  be  distinguLshed  from  virtuous  matrons  by  the  superior 
elegance  of  their  drcas,  and  the  swarm  of  admirers  by  whom  they 
were  surroun'ii,-d.     Indeed,  under  the  later  emjwrors,  the  distinc- 
tion, outward  or  inward,  between  these  prostitutes  and  the  Roman 
matrons  appears  to  have  been  very  slight  indeed.'     They  were 
surrounded  or  followed  by  slaves  of  either  sex,  a  favorite  waiting- 
moid  being  the  most  usual  attendant.^    Their  meaning  glances  are 
frequently  the  subject  of  caustic  allusions  in  the  Roman  poets.* 
Many  of  ihem  were  foreigners,  and  expressed  themselves  by  signs 
from  ignorance  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

These  women  were  usually  the  mistresses  of  rich  men,  though 
not  necessarily  faithful  to  their  lovers.  We  possess  no  such  bi- 
Ojgrapbi&s  of  them  as  wc  have  of  the  Greek  hetairie,  nor  ia  there 
any  reason  to  supixise  that  their  lives  ever  formed  the  theme  of 
serious  works,  though  the  Roman  erotic  library  was  rich.  What 
little  we  know  of  them  we  glean  mostly  from  the  verses  of  Horace, 
Tibulluw,  Ovid,  Propertiua,  Catullus,  Martial,  and  from  such  works 

'  Juvenal,  .Su.  vt ;  Tertullian,  De  exhort  cast.  43,  '  Jurcnnl.  Siit.  t\. 
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as  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius,  and  the  novel  of  Apuleius,  and  that 
little  is  hardly  worth  the  knowing. 

The  first  five  poets  mentioned — Catullus,  Ilorace,  Propertius, 
Ovid,  and  Tibullus — devoted  no  small  portion  of  their  time  and 
talent  to  the  celebration  of  their  mistresses.  But  beyond  their 
names,  Lydia,  Chloe,  Lalage,  Lesbia,  Cynthia,  Delia,  Neaera,  Corin- 
na,  &c.,  we  are  taught  nothing  about  them  but  what  might  have 
been  taken  for  granted,  that  they  were  occasionally  beautiful,  las- 
civious, extravagant,  often  faithless  and  heartless.  From  passages 
in  Ovid,  and  also  in  one  or  two  of  the  others,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  these  great  prostitutes  to  have  a 
nominal  husband,  who  undertook  the  duty  of  negotiating  their 
immoral  bargains  {leno  inaritiui). 

The  only  really  useful  information  we  derive  from  these  erotic 
effusions  relates  to  the  poets  themselves.  All  the  five  we  have 
mentioned  moved  in  the  best  society  at  Rome.  Some  of  them, 
like  Horace,  saw  their  fame  culminate  during  their  lifetime;  oth- 
ers filled  important  stations  under  government  Ovid  was  inti- 
mate with  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  his  exile  is  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  some  improper  discoveries  he  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  emperor's  relations  with  his  daughter.  Yet  it  is  quite 
evident  that  all  these  persons  habitually  lived  with  prostitutes, 
felt  no  shame  on  that  account,  and  recorded  unblushingly  the 
charms  and  exploits  of  their  mistresses  in  verses  intended  to  be 
read  indiscriminately  by  the  Roman  youths. 

Between  Ovid  and  Martial  the  distance  is  immense.  Half  a 
century  divided  them  in  point  of  time ;  whole  ages  in  tone.  Dur- 
ing the  Augustan  era,  the  language  of  poets,  though  much  freer 
than  would  be  tolerated  to-day,  was  not  invariably  coarse.  No 
gross  expressions  are  used  by  the  poets  of  that  day  in  addressing 
their  mistresses,  and  even  common  prostitutes  are  addressed  with 
epithets  which  a  modern  lover  might  apply  to  his  betrothed. 
But  Martial  knows  no  decency.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  his 
epigrams  ought  never  again  to  be  translated  into  a  modem 
tongue.  Expressions  designating  the  most  loathsome  depravi- 
ties, and  which,  happily,  have  no  equivalent,  and  need  none,  in 
our  language,  abound  in  his  pages.  Pictures  of  the  most  revolt- 
ing pruriency  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  In  a  word,  such  lan- 
guage is  used  and  such  scenes  depicted  as  would  involve  the  ex- 
pulsion of  their  utterer  from  any  house  of  ill  fame  in  modem 
times.     Yet  Martial  enjoyed  high  favor  under  government    He 
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3  enabled  to  procure  the  naturalization  of  many  of  his  Spanish 
friends.  He  possessed  a  country  and  a  town  house,  both  probably 
jfifts  from  the  emperor.  Hia  works,  even  in  his  lifetime,  were 
Sarefully  sought  afl«r,  not  only  in  Eoroe,  but  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
'  u  other  provinces.  Upon  the  character  and  life  of  courtc-aana  in 
day  he  throws  but  little  light.  The  women  whose  hideous 
■depravity  he  celebrates  must  have  been  well  known  at  Rome; 
a  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  ears  of  Homan  society. 
But  this  feature  of  Roman  civilization,  the  notoriety  of  prostitutes 
iud  of  their  vile  arts,  properly  belongs  to  another  division  of  the 
^subject. 

ROHAN  SOCIETY. 

It  was  often  said  by  the  ancienta  that  the  more  prostitutes  there 
■were,  the  safer  would  bo  virtuous  women.  "  "Well  done,"  said  iho 
■noralist  to  a  youth  entering  a  house  of  ill  fame ;  "  so  sbalt  thou 
■pare  matrons  and  maidens."  As  this  idea  rests  upon  a  slender 
KBabstratnm  of  plausibility,  it  may  be  as  well  to  expose  its  fallacy, 
which  can  be  done  very  completely  by  a  glance  at  Roman  society 
under  the  emperors. 

Even  allowing  for  poetical  exaggeration,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  there  is  no  modern  society,  perhaps  there  has  never  existed 
sny  nnce  the  fall  of  Rome,  to  which  Juvenal's  famous  satire  on 
women  can  be  ai)plied.'  Independently  of  the  unnatural  lusts 
Vrhich  were  so  unblushingly  avowed,  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
toman  surpasses  modern  credibility.  That  it  was  faithful  to  na- 
torc  and  fact,  there  is,  unhappily,  too  much  reason  to  believe, 
phe  causes  must  be  sought  in  various  directions. 

Two  marked  distinctious  between  modem  and  ancient  society 
inay  at  once  be  noticed.  In  no  modem  civilized  society  is  it  al- 
lowable to  present  immodest  images  to  the  eye,  or  to  utter  im- 
t  worrls  in  the  ear  of  females  or  youth.  At  Rome  the  con- 
f  was  the  rule.  The  walls  of  resjjectable  houses  were  cover- 
d  with  paintings,  of  which  one  hardly  dares  in  our  times  to  raen- 
lon  the  subJMts.  Lascivious  frescoes  and  lewd  sculptures,  such 
B  would  be  seized  in  any  mcHiern  country  by  the  police,  filled  the 
nits  of  the  most  virtuous  Roman  citizens  and  nobles.'  Ingenuity 
i  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  reproduce  certain  indecent  ob- 
a  under  new  forms.*     Nor  was  common  indecency  adequate 

'  Jaranivl,  Skl  vi. 

*  Pn>p«rUiu,  ii.  C ;  Soet.  Tib.  *3,  and  Vit.  Hor. ;  Pliny,  xhxt,  f 

'  8m  tbe  eollccilun  at  the  Hnseo  Borbonice  tX  Naples,  cic. 
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to  supply  the  depraved  taste  of  the  Romans.  Such  groups  as 
satyrs  and  nymphs,  Leda  and  the  swan,  Pasiphae  and  the  bull, 
satyrs  and  she-goats,  were  abundant  Some  of  them  have  been 
found,  and  exhibit  a  wonderful  artistic  skill.  All  of  these  were 
daily  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  children  and  young  girls,  who, 
as  Propertius  says,  were  not  allowed  to  remain  novices  in  any 
infamy. 

Again,  though  a  Horace  would  use  polite  expressions  in  ad- 
dressing Tyndaris  or  Lalage,  the  Latin  tongue  was  much  freer 
than  any  modem  one.  There  is  not  a  Latin  author  of  the  best 
age  in  whose  writings  the  coarsest  words  can  not  be  found.  The 
comedies  were  frightfully  obscene,  both  in  ideas  and  expressions. 
A  youth  or  a  maiden  could  not  begin  to  acquire  instruction  with- 
out meeting  words  of  the  grossest  meaning.  The  convenient  ad- 
age, Charta  non  erubescit,  was  invented  to  hide  the  pruriency  of 
authors,  and  one  of  the  worst  puts  in  the  wretched  plea  that, 
"  though  his  page  is  lewd,  his  life  is  pure."  It  is  quite  certain 
that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  eflect  on  the  jx)et,  his  readers 
could  not  but  be  demoralized  by  the  lewdness  of  his  verses. 

Add  to  these  causes  of  immorality  the  baths,  and  a  fair  case  in 
support  of  Juvenal  will  be  already  made  out.  A  young  Roman 
girl,  with  warm  southern  blood  in  her  veins,  who  could  gaze  on 
the  unveiled  pictures  of  the  loves  of  Venus,  read  the  shameful 
epigrams  of  Martial,  or  the  burning  love-songs  of  Catullus,  go  to 
the  baths  and  see  the  nudity  of  scores  of  men  and  women,  be 
touched  herself  by  a  hundred  lewd  hands,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
bathers  who  rubbed  her  dry  and  kneaded  her  limbs — ^a  young 
girl  who  could  withstand  such  experiences  and  remain  virtuous 
would  need,  indeed,  to  be  a  miracle  of  principle  and  strength  of 
mind. 

But  even  then  religion  and  law  remained  to  assail  her.  She 
could  not  walk  through  the  streets  of  Rome  without  seeing  tem- 
ples raised  to  the  honor  of  Venus,  that  Venus  who  was  the  mother 
of  Rome,  as  the  patroness  of  illicit  pleasures.  In  every  field  and 
in  many  a  square,  statues  of  Priapus,  whose  enormous  indecency 
was  his  chief  characteristic,  presented  themselves  to  view,  often 
surrounded  by  pious  matrons  in  quest  of  favor  from  the  god. 
Once  a  year,  at  the  Lupercalia,  she  saw  young  men  running 
naked  through  the  streets,  armed  with  thongs  with  which  they 
struck  every  woman  they  saw;  and  she  noticed  that  matrons 
courted  this  flagellation  as  a  means  of  becoming  prolific.    What 
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ahe  may  have  known  of  the  Dionjsia  or  Saturnalia,  the  wil.x 
gtunes  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and  of  those  other  diaaolute  festivals 
known  as  the  eves  of  Venus,  which  were  kept  in  April,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  but  thcrts  is  no  reason  to  bcHcve  that  these  lewd 
aoenes  were  intended  only  for  the  vicious,  or  that  they  were  kupt 


When  her  marriage  approached  the  remains  of  her  modesty 
I  -were  effectually  dastroyed.  Before  marriage  ahe  was  led  to  the 
I  statue  of  Mutinus,  a  nude  eitting  figure,  and  made  to  sit  on  his 
I  knoe,'  ut  ejus  pudicitiam  pritta  detts  delibasse  vidctur.  This  usage 
I  was  so  deeply  rooted  among  the  Romans  that,  when  Augustus 
I  destroyed  the  temple  ofMutinus  in  tlio  Velian  ward  in  conse- 
I  quence  of  the  immoralities  to  which  it  gave  rise,  a  dozen  others 
I  Boon  rose  to  take  its  place.  On  the  marriage  night,  statuettes  of 
I  the  deities  SuhtQus  and  Prema  liung  over  the  nuptial  led — «( 
t  a  sponso  vi'ro  non  se  commoveal  quum  prcmitur  ;^  and  in 
I  the  morning  the  jealous  husband  exacted,  by  measuring  the  neck 
l.of  his  bride,  pntof  to  his  superstitious  mind  that  she  had  yielded 
f  }am  her  virginity.' 

Id  the  older  ago  of  the  republic  it  was  not  considered  decent 
L£>r  women  to  recline  on  couches  at  table  as  men  did.  This,  how- 
I  erer,  soon  became  quite  common.  Men  and  women  lay  together 
ton  the  same  couch  so  close  that  hardly  room  for  eating  was  left. 
1  And  this  was  the  custom  not  only  with  women  of  loose  morals, 
pbutwith  the  moat  respectable  matrons.  At  the  feast  of  Trimal- 
Ichio,  which  is  the  best  recital  of  a  Itoman  dinner  wo  have,  the 
ftwife  of  the  hoet  and  the  wife  of  Ilabinus  both  appeared  before 
Lfhe  guests.  Ilabinus  amused  them  by  seizing  his  host's  wife  by 
Plhe  feet  and  throwing  her  forward  so  that  her  drcsa  flew  up  and 
I  exposed  her  knees,  and  Trimalehio  himself  diil  not  blush  to  show 
I  Jiis  preference  for  a  giton  in  the  presence  of  the  company,  and  to 
I  throw  a  cup  at  his  wife's  bead  when  her  jealousy  led  her  to  re- 
Imonstrate.*  The  voyage  of  the  hero  of  the  Satyrieon  furnishes 
iher  pictures  of  the  intensely  depraved  feeling  which  pervaded 
Bjtomiui  society.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  admit  the  possibil- 
miiy  of  virtue's  existence ;  all  hia  men  and  women  are  equally 
jvicaoaa  and  shameless.     The  open  spectacle  of  the  most  hideous 


'  MoltniiB,  CI 
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debauchery  only  provokes  a  laugh.  K  a  man  declines  to  accede 
to  the  propositions  which  the  women  are  the  first  to  make,  it  must 
be  because  he  is  a  disciple  of  the  aversa  Venus^  and  whole  cities 
are  depicted  as  joining  in  the  hue  and  cry  after  the  lost  frater  of 
a  noted  debauchee. 

The  commessationes^  which  Cicero  enumerates  among  the  symp- 
toms of  corruption  in  his  time,  had  become  of  universal  usage. 
It  was  for  them  that  the  cooks  of  Rome  exhausted  their  art  in 
devising  the  dishes  which  have  puzzled  modem  gastronomists ; 
for  them  that  the  rare  old  wines  of  Italy  were  stowed  away  in 
cellars ;  for  them  that  Egyptian  and  Ionian  dancing-girls  stripped 
themselves,  or  donned  the  nebula  Unea}  No  English  words  can 
picture  the  monstrosities  wliich  are  calmly  narrated  in  the  pages 
of  Petronius  and  Martial.  Well  might  Juvenal  cry,  "  Vice  has 
culminated."* 

It  is  perhaps  difiicult  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  oth- 
erwise, considering  the  examples  set  by  the  emperors.  It  requires 
no  small  research  to  discover  a  single  character  in  the  long  list 
that  was  not  stained  by  the  grossest  habits.  Julius  Cajsar,  "  the 
bald  adulterer,"  was  commonly  said  to  be  "  husband  of  all  men's 
wives."^  Augustus,  whose  youth  had  been  so  dissolute  as  to  sug- 
gest a  most  contemptuous  epigram,  employed  men  in  his  old  age 
to  procure  matrons  and  maidens,  whom  these  purveyors  of  impe- 
rial lust  examined  as  though  they  had  been  horses  at  a  public 
sale.*  The  amours  of  Tiberius  in  his  retreat  at  Caprea?  can  not  be 
described.  It  will  suifice  to  say  there  was  no  invention  of  infamy 
which  he  did  not  patronise ;  that  no  young  person  of  any  charms 
was  safe  from  his  lust.  More  than  one  senator  felt  that  safety  re- 
quired he  should  remove  his  handsome  wife  or  pretty  daughter 
from  Rome,  for  Tiberius  was  ever  ready  to  avenge  obstacles  with 
death.  The  sad  fate  of  the  beautiful  Mallonia,  who  stabbed  her* 
self  during  a  lawsuit  which  the  emperor  had  instituted  against  her 
because  she  refused  to  comply  with  his  beastly  demands,  gives  a 
picture  of  the  age.*  Caligula,  who  made  some  changes  in  the  tax 
levied  on  prostitutes,  and  established  a  brothel  in  the  palace,  com- 
menced life  by  debauching  his  sisters,  and  ended  it  by  giving  grand 
dinners,  during  which  he  would  remove  from  the  room  any  lady 
he  pleased,  and,  after  spending  a  few  minutes  with  her  in  private, 

*  Petron.  Satyr,  ii.  70,  etc.  '  Jnvenal,  Sat.  vi.  '  Snetonius,  JuL  61, 

*  Videsne  ut  cinsdtu  nrbano  di(^to  temperat  ?     Saet.  Aug.  68,  etc. 

*  Suctonias,  Tiberias,  42. 
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return  and  give  an  account  of  the  interview  for  the  amusement  of 
the  company.*  Messalina  so  far  eclipsed  Claudius  in  depravity 
that  the  "  profuse  debauches"  of  the  former  appear,  by  contrast, 
almost  moderate  and  virtuous.' 

Nero  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  cynic  recklessness.  lie  was 
an  habitual  frequenter  of  houses  of  prostitution.  He  dined  in  pub- 
lic at  the  great  circus  among  a  crowd  of  prostitutes.  He  founded, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  houses  of  prostitution,  and 
filled  them  with  females,  whose  dissolute  habits  were  their  recom- 
mendation to  his  notice.  The  brief  sketch  of  his  journeys  given 
by  Tacitus,  and  the  allusions  to  his  minister  of  pleasures,  Tigel- 
linus,  leave  no  room  for  doubting  that  he  was  a  monster  of  de- 
pravity.^ 

Passing  over  a  coarse  Galba,  a  profligate  Otho,  a  beastly  Vitel- 
lius,  a  mean  Vespasian,  and  a  dissolute  Titus,  Domitian  revived 
the  age  of  Nero.  He  seduced  his  brother's  daughter,  and  carried 
her  away  from  her  husband,  bathed  habitually  in  company  with  a 
band  of  prostitutes,  and  set  an  example  of  hideous  vice  while  enact- 
ing severe  laws  against  debauchery.  After  another  interval,  Com- 
modus  converted  the  palace  into  a  house  of  prostitution.  He  kept 
in  his  pay  three  hundred  girls  of  great  beauty,  and  as  many  youths, 
and  revived  his  dull  senses  by  the  sight  of  pleasures  he  could  no 
longer  share.  Like  Nero,  he  violated  his  sisters ;  like  him,  he  as- 
sumed the  dress  and  functions  of  a  female,  and  gratified  the  court 
with  the  spectacle  of  his  marriage  to  one  of  his  frcedmen.  Final- 
ly, Elagabalus,  whom  the  historian  could  only  compare  to  a  wild 
beast,  surpassed  even  the  most  audacious  infamies  of  his  predeces- 
sors. It  was  his  pride  to  have  been  able  to  teach  even  the  most 
expert  courtesans  of  Borne  something  more  than  they  knew;  his 
pleasure  to  wallow  among  them  naked,  and  to  pull  down  into 
the  sink  of  bestiality  in  which  he  lived  the  first  officers  of  the  em- 
pire. 

When  such  was  the  example  set  by  men  in  high  places,  there  is 
no  need  of  inquiring  farther  into  the  condition  of  the  public  mor- 
als. A  censor  like  Tacitus  might  indignantly  reprove,  but  a  Mar- 
tial— and  he  was,  no  doubt,  a  better  exponent  of  public  and  social 
life  than  the  stem  historian — would  only  laugh,  and  copy  the 
model  before  him.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  there  does  not 
exist  in  any  modem  language  a  piece  of  writing  which  indicates 

'  Soctoniofs  Caligula,  24.  '  Id.  Claudius,  26;  Juvcna],  Sat.  tL 

■  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  37-40. 
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SO  hopelessly  depraved  a  state  of  morals  as  Martial's  epigram  on 
his  wife. 

SECRET  DISEASES  AT  ROME. 

At  what  period,  and  where,  venereal  diseases  first  made  their 
appearance,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty  that  they  were  of  modern  origin,  and  that  Europe  had  de- 
rived them  from  America,  where  the  sailors  of  Columbus  had 
first  contracted  them.  This  opinion  does  not  appear  to  rest  on 
any  solid  basis,  and  is  now  generally  rejected.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  venereal  disease  prevailed  extensively  in  Europe  in  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  but  the  presumption,  from  an  imposing  mass  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  is  that  it  has  afflicted  humanity  from  the 
beginning  of  history. 

Still,  it  is  strange  that  Greek  and  Latin  authors  do  not  mention 
it.  There  is  a  passage  in  Juvenal  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  a 
disgusting  disease,  which  appears  to  bear  resemblance  to  venereal 
disease.  Epigrams  of  Martial  hint  at  something  of  the  same  kind. 
Celsus  describes  several  diseases  of  the  generative  organs,  but 
none  of  these  authors  ascribe  the  diseases  they  mention  to  venere- 
al intercourse. 

Celsus  prefaces  what  he  says  on  the  subject  of  this  class  of 
maladies  with  an  apology.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  has  led 
him  to  allude  to  matters  so  deliciite;  but  he  feels  that  he  ought 
not  to  allow  his  country  to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and 
he  conceives  it  to  be  "  desirable  to  disseminate  among  the  people 
some  medical  principles  with  regard  to  a  class  of  diseases  which 
are  never  revealed  to  any  one." 

After  this  apology,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  a  disease  which  he 
calls  injlammaiio  colis^  which  seems  to  have  borne  a  striking  an- 
alogy to  the  modern  Phymosis,  It  h<is  been  supposed  that  the 
JEle]jhantiasiSj  which  he  describes  at  length,  was  also  of  a  syphilitic 
character;  and  the  symptoms  detailed  by  Aretous,  who  wrote  m 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  century,  certainly  remind  the  reader  of 
i^econdary  syphilis ;  but  the  best  opinion  of  to-day  appears  to  bo 
that  the  diseases  are  distinct  and  unconnected. 

Women  afflicted  with  secret  diseases  were  called  aucunnuentoi^ 
which  explains  itself.  They  prayed  to  Juno  Fluonia  for  relief, 
and  used  the  aster  aiticus  by  way  of  medicine.  The  Greek  term 
for  this  herb  being  Bonbornion^  which  the  Romans  converted  into 
Bubonium,  that  word  came  to  be  applied  to  the  disease  for  which 
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i  waa  given,  whether  in  the  case  of  Temales  or  males.  Modem 
jptcnce  has  obtained  thence  the  term  Bubo.  The  Romans  said 
r  a  female  who  commuiiicatett  a  disease  to  a  man,  i/iec  te  im- 
binaO 

f  We  find,  moreover,  in  the  Iat«r  writers,  allu^ons  to  the  morbus 
mpanus,  the  dazctmcni^,  the  ruhigo,  etc.,  which  were  all  secret  dis- 
IBBB  of  a  type,  if  not  syphilitic,  stroiigly  resembiing  it.  It  must 
s  admitted,  however,  thai  no  passage  in  the  ancient  writers  di- 
nctiy  ascribes  these  diseases  to  commerce  with  prostitutes. 

Boman  doctors  declined  to  ti-eat  secret  diseases.  They  were 
called  by  the  generic  term  morbus  indeixns,  and  it  was  considered 
tobeooming  to  confess  to  them  or  to  treat  them.  Rich  men  own- 
\  a  slave  doctor  who  waa  in  the  confidence  of  the  family,  and  to 
vbom  fcuch  delicate  secrels  would  naturally  be  confided.  But  the 
is  of  the  people  were  restrained  by  shame  from  communicating 
r  misfortunes ;  as  was  the  case  among  the  Jews,  the  unhappy 
^tient  was  driven  to  aecluaiori  as  the  only  remedy.  However 
1  and  senseless  this  practice  may  have  been  as  regarded  the 
tfferer,  it  was  of  service  to  the  [Jeople,  as  it  prevented,  in  some 

I,  the  spread  of  contagion. 
\  Up  to  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  and  perhaps  as  late  as  the 
nristian  era,  ihe  only  physicians  at  Rome  were  driig-scllers,  en- 
lanters,  and  inidwivea.  The  standing  of  the  former  may  be  in- 
red  from  a  passage  in  Horace,  where  he  elates  them  with  the 
lowest  oulca-tts  of  Roman  society.^  The  enchanters  {na'ja-^  made 
philtres  to  produce  or  impede  the  sensual  appetite.  They  were 
rated,  and  even  so  amorous  a  poet  as  Ovid  felt  bound  to  warn 
^ing  girls  against  the  evil  effects  of  the  aphrodisiacs  tliey  con- 
ted.'  Midwives  also  made  philtres,  and  are  often  confounded 
Kth  the  saga.     The  healing  science  of  the  three  classes  must  have 

D  small. 

\  About  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Greek  physicians  began  to  settle 
I  Home.  They  pwiSCE3?d  much  theory,  and  fiome  practical  ex- 
;,  as  the  Treatise  of  Celsua  shows,  and  soon  became  an  im- 
mt  class  in  Roman  society.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
I  of  Nero,  that  an  office  of  public  physician  was  created. 
r  that  emperor,  a  Greek  named  Andromachns  was  appoint- 
I  arehiater,  or  court  physician,  and  archtalii  jxijiulares  were  soon 
urwnrd  appointed  for  the  people.  They  were  allowed  to  re- 
Ve  money  from  ihe  rich,  but  they  were  bound,  in  consideration 
*  llornce.  Sat.  i.  2,  t.  '  Oviil,  Bcmcd.  Amor. 


.  ^ 


:-T  office,  to  treat  the  poor 

.   a  every  city  in  the  empire* 

.  >c  .ictached  to  the  Vestals,  the 

ti^  cities  had  ten,  and  so  on, 

i«d  one  or  two.^     From  the  du- 

u  c  would  appear  they  were  sub* 

.  .2i«^i]tf  to  add  that  no  careful  medical 
-.1^  »inder  the  empire  can  doubt  but 
..I,  jukI  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
.  ivctly  traceable  to  prostitution. 
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^tiArktMl  originality  of  the  Christian  doctrine 

^^    ,    A»vi  vu\  chastity.    It  has  been  well  remarked' 

..  X,  .iit^u^ro  of  the  pagan  moralists  reconmiended 

^i.*  ijrounds  alone.     The  apostles  exacted  it  as 

•  ,.vKi*  duty.     They  preached  against  lewdness  as 

^,.  ..vi  lu^ithenism.    Not  one  of  the  epistles  contain- 

\    ^  • ,  xi^uuont  but  inveighs,  in  the  strongest  language, 

^  X  vN  N  cciia^nl  under  the  generic  head  of  luxury.     Nor 

^      . ,.  v<.\l  that,  under  divine  Providence,  the  obvious 

i\*»nv  in  the  new  religion  exercised  a  large  influ- 

s    ..<  I  ho  In^tter  class  of  minds  to  its  support. 

^    !  >ix  iho  Christian  commimities  made  a  just  boast  of 

.'X  ''>on*  worals.     Their  adversaries  met  them  on  this 

xMt  vlUiul vantage.     It  was  notorious  that  the  college 

N   ).ixl  Kh'U  sustained  with  great  difficulty.     Latterly,  it 

vn.kI  iUHH\*«ary  to  supply  vacancies  with  children,  and 

<  i  I  s^w  circumstances,  the  number  of  Vestals  buried  alive 

4  xorv  junall  proportion  to  the  number  who  had  incur- 

\  s\  >i*\N*vl  ivnalty.    Nor  could  it  be  denied  that  the  chastity 

^  INi*  ^^'  ^»  ®*  ^^'  '^^^^^'  ^^^*  ^*     ^  Medic,  et  profess. 
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of  the  Boman  virgins  was,  at  best,  but  partial,  the  purest  among 
them  being  accustomed  to  unchaste  language  and  unchaste  sights. 
The  Christian  congregations,  on  the  contrary,  contained  numbera 
of  virgins  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  celibacy  for  the  love  of 
Christ.  They  were  modest  in  their  dress,  decorous  in  their  man- 
ners, chaste  in  their  speech.*  They  refused  to  attend  the  theatres; 
lived  frugally  and  temperately ;  allowed  no  dancers  at  their  ban- 
quets; used  no  perfumes,  and  abstained  generally  from  every 
practice  which  could  endanger  their  rigorous  continence.^  Mar- 
riage among  the  Christians  was  a  holy  institution,  whose  sole 
end  was  the  procreation  of  children.  It  waa  not  to  be.  used,  as 
was  the  case  too  often  among  the  heathen,  as  a  cloak  for  immoral- 
ities, Christ,  they  said,  permitted  marriage,  but  did  not  permit 
luxury.^  The  early  fathers  imposed  severe  penitences  on  forni- 
cation, adultery,  and  other  varieties  of  sensuality. 

Persecution  aided  the  Church  in  the  great  work  of  purifying 
public  morals,  by  forcing  it  to  keep  in  view  the  Christian  distinc- 
tion between  moral  and  physical  guilt.  At  what  time  it  became 
usual  to  condemn  Christian  virgins  to  the  brothel  it  is  difficult  to 
discover.  The  practice  may  have  arisen  from  the  hideous  custom 
which  enjoined  the  violation  of  Roman  maidens  before  execution, 
if  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  can  be  assumed  on  the  authority 
of  so  loose  a  chronicler  as  Suetonius.*  However  this  be,  this  hor- 
rible refinement  of  brutality  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius.*  Virgins  were  seized  and  required  to  sacrifice  to  idols. 
Befusing,  they  were  dragged,  often  naked,  through  the  streets  to 
a  brothel,  and  there  abandoned  to  the  lubricity  of  the  populace. 
The  piety  of  the  early  Christians  prompted  the  belief  that  on  many 
conspicuous  occasions  the  Almighty  had  interfered  to  protect  his 
chosen  children  in  this  dire  calamity.^  St.  Agnes,  having  refused 
to  sacrifice  to  Vesta,  was  said  to  have  been  stripped  naked  by  the 
order  of  the  prefect ;  but,  no  sooner  had  her  garments  fallen,  than 
her  hair  grew  miraculously,  and  enveloped  her  as  in  a  shroud. 
Dragged  to  the  brothel,  a  wonderful  light  shone  from  her  body, 
and  the  by-standers,  appalled  at  the  sight,  instead  of  offering  her 
violence,  fell  at  her  knees,  till,  at  last,  the  prefect's  son,  bolder  and 
more  reckless  than  the  others,  advanced  to  consummate  her  sen- 
tence, and  was  struck  dead  at  her  feet  by  a  thunderbolt'    Theo* 

'  Ambrosias,  De  Vir^r.  lib.  i.  Pnidentius  in  Symmach. ;  Basil,  Inter.  17,  resp. 
'  Cyprian,  Dc  Podici.  etc.  '  Clem.  Paedag.  ii.  10.  *  Sneton.  Vit.  Tiber. 
*  Tertnl.  Apol.         *  Basil,  De  vera  Virgin.  52.  ^  Ambros.  Epist.  iv.  ep,  84. 
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dora,  a  noble  lady  of  Alexandria,  was  equally  undaunted  and 
equally  faithful  to  her  creed.  The  judge  allowed  her  three  days 
to  deliberate,  warning  her  of  the  consequences  of  obstinacy.  She 
was  firm,  and  was  led  into  a  house  of  prostitution.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  debauched  persons  of  both  sexes,  she  prayed  to  God  for 
help,  and  the  sight  of  the  half-naked  \'irgin  bent  in  fervent  prayer 
struck  awe  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  At  last  a  soldier  de- 
clared that  he  would  fulfill  the  judgment.  Thrust  into  a  cell  with 
Theodora,  he  confessed  that  he  was  a  Christian,  dressed  her  in  his 
clothes,  and  enabled  her  to  escape.  He  was  seized  and  executed ; 
but  the  Christian  virgin,  refusing  to  purchase  her  safety  at  such  a 
price,  gave  herself  up,  and  died  with  him.*  Similar  stories  are 
contained  in  several  of  the  Christian  fathers.^ 

There  is,  unhappily,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  many  instances 
the  brutal  mandate  of  the  pagan  judges  was  rigorously  executed, 
and  that  the  faith  of  many  Christian  virgins  was  assailed  through 
the  channel  of  their  virtue.  This  appears  to  have  been  frequent- 
ly the  case  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  when  we  hear  of 
Christian  women  being  suspended  naked  by  one  foot,  and  tortured 
in  other  savage  and  infernal  ways.  The  practice  led  to  the  cleac 
enunciation  of  the  important  doctrine  of  moral  chastity,  already 
stated  by  Christ  himself  in  the  Gospel.  The  Eomans  could  not 
conceive  a  chaste  soul  in  a  body  that  had  endured  pollution,  and 
hence  for  Lucretia  there  was  no  resource  but  the  poniard.  It  was 
left  for  St.  Augustin,  St.  Jerome,  and  the  other  fathers,  to  assert 
boldly  that  the  crime  lay  in  the  intention  and  not  in  the  act ;  that 
a  chaste  heart  might  inhabit  a  body  whi^^h  brutal  force  had  soiled ; 
and  that  the  Christian  virgins  whom  an  infamous  judge  had  sen- 
tenced to  the  brothel  were  none  the  less  acceptable  servants  of  God.^ 

The  only  retaliation  attempted  by  the  early  Christians  was  the 
conversion  of  prostitutes.  The  works  of  the  fathers  contain  many 
narratives  of  remarkable  conversions  of  this  character,  and  a  learn- 
ed Jesuit  once  compiled  a  voluminous  work  on  the  subject.  The 
Egyptian  Mary  was  the  type  of  the  class.  She  confessed  to  Zosi- 
mus  that  slie  had  spent  seventeen  years  in  the  practice  of  prosti- 
tution at  Alexandria.  Her  heart  being  opened,  she  took  ship  for 
Jerusalem,  paid  lier  passage  by  exercising  her  calling  on  board, 
and  expiated  her  sins  hy  a  life  of  penitence  in  the  woods  of  Ju- 

'  Ambrose,  Epist.  iv.  34. 

-  See  Rainari,  Actes  ii.  196;  also  Palladias,  Vit.  Patr.  cap.  148,  etc 

^  August,  contr.  Jul.  1.  iv. ;  id.  cp.  122,  and  the  other  fathers. 
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dipa.  She  lived,  the  legend  said,  for^-seven  years  in  the  woods, 
naked  and  alone,  without  seeing  a  man.  A  ehapel  wna  built  at 
Puris  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  her  honor.  The  painted  win- 
dows, representing  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  calling  on  ahipboard, 
were  in  exjsleuee  al  a  very  late  j>eriod.' 

In  revenge  for  tlio  victoriea  of  the  Christians,  the  pagans  ac- 
cused them  of  committing  the  grossest  iinmorahties.     For  many 
oenturica  the  early  Christian  congregations  met  under  circum- 
Btance«  of  groat  diflienlty,  in  secret  hiding-places,  in  calJiConiI», 
Their  religious  riles  were  performed  mysteriously.     Lights  were 
oAcn  extinguished  to  foil  the  object  of  spies  and  informers.    These 
peculiarities  served  aa  the  pretext  for  many  obvious  calumnies. 
It  was  commonly  believed,  even  by  men  of  the  calibre  of  Tacitus, 
that  the  Christian  rites  bore  strong  resemblances  to  those  rites  of 
Ins  which,  at  an  early  period  of  Homau  history,  liad  created  such 
alarm  and  horror  at  liome.     Nor  wci-e  these  calumnies  confined 
to  the  heathen.     In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  when  sectarian 
I  Tivalriea  menaced  the  destruction  of  the  Church,  similar  uccnsa- 
I  tiona  were  freely  bandied.     That  they  were  wholly  unfounded  in 
I.  every  case  seems  difficult  to  believe,  in  the  face  of  the  cleur  state- 
I  nwDta  of  such  writers  as  Epiphancs.     What  the  precise  doctrines 
I' of  the  various  sects  called  Adamites,  Cainite8,Nicolaites,  and  some 
I  sabdiviaona  of  Gnostics,  may  have  been,  it  were  perhaps  super- 

■  fluoQS  now  to  inquire  ;  but  it  eccms  not  unreasonable  lo  suppose 
I  thaty  in  some  instances,  men  of  depraved  instincts  may  have  avail- 

■  cd  themselves  of  tlic  cloak  of  Christianity  to  conceal  the  grutifica- 
rtion  of  sensual  habils;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  minds  in  a  state 
I'  of  religious  exaltation  may  have  stumbled  upon  impurities  in  the 
uearcb  for  the  state  of  nature.     In  comparatively  late  times  we 

■  bave  seen,  in  America  aa  well  as  Savoy,  a  few  persons  of  weak 
■.nunda  give  way  to  religious  enthusiasm  in  a  manner  that  warred 
Ewith  public  decency.     Similar  aberrations  may  have  been  more 

■  frequent  during  the  seething  era  which  preceded  the  establish- 

■  mcnt  ofChriatianity,and  prostitution,  in  some  shape  or  other,  may 
I  have  again  become  a  religious  rite  in  certain  deluded  or  knavish 
|l»ctH.  Nor  wjis  it  unnatural,  unjitst  though  it  certainly  was,  for 
D  iho  heathen  lo  charge  Christianity  at  large  witli  the  vices  of  those 
I  of  its  followers  who  worahiped  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  accom- 
Ipanied  prayer  with  promiscuous  intercourse." 

I      '  RcTliaud,  Act.  SancL 

I      *  IlUt.  Ep.  oil  Troll.  CI  m1  PblUd. ;   Clcmcnl.  SiTom.  3;   Epifliiin.  Ha^r.  'Jli 

B^hi-odor.  HiFrei.  I,  a. 
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Even  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  Church  practices  would  break 
out  from  time  to  time  which  jarred  sadly  with  the  moral  theory 
of  the  Apostles.  Many  persons  of  both  sexes,  under  the  influence 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  sought  relief  for  their  troubled  souls  in 
solitude,  and  unvrisely  attempted  to  mortify  the  flesh  by  practices 
which  too  often  sharpened  the  appetites.  One  only  needs  to  read 
the  eloquent  eflFusions  of  St.  Jerome  to  become  satisfied  that  the 
course  of  life  adopted  by  many  early  Christian  recluses,  of  both 
sexes,  must  have  led  unwittingly  to  moral  aberrations.  Young 
men  and  young  women,  devoting  themselves  to  a  life  of  seclusion 
in  the  woods,  living  like  wild  beasts,  without  clothing  and  with- 
out shame,  would  naturally  revive  the  system  of  religious  prosti- 
tution in  a  more  or  less  modified  shape.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  Christian  churches  thought  it  not  unsafe  to 
accept  the  legacies  of  the  heathen  religions  in  the  shapes  of  idols, 
forms,  and  ceremonies.  Saints  succeeded  to  the  honors  of  gods ; 
dances  in  honor  of  Venus  became  dances  in  honor  of  the  Virgin ; 
statues  which  were  originally  intended  to  represent  heathen  dei- 
ties were  saved  from  destruction  by  being  adopted  as  fair  repre- 
sentations of  Christian  saints.  Until  very  recent  times  there  ex- 
isted, in  various  parts  of  Europe,  statues  of  Priapus,  under  the 
name  of  some  saint,  retaining  the  indecency  of  the  idol,  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  belief  of  some  simple  women  that  the  image  pos- 
sessed the  power  assigned  it  in  mythology.  In  processions,  dur- 
ing the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  sacred  virgins  were  seen  to 
wear  round  their  necks  the  obscene  symbol  of  the  old  worship, 
and  in  places  the  holy  bread  retained  the  shape  of  the  Eoman  co- 
liphia  and  siligines,  St.  John  Chrysostom  complains  that  in  places 
he  designates,  women  were  baptized  in  a  state  of  nature,  without, 
even  being  permitted  to  veil  their  sex.^  A  majority  of  Christian 
teachers,  unwilling  to  deprive  thj  masses  of  a  superstitious  con- 
venience afforded  them  by  paganism,  allowed  them  to  pray  to  cer- 
tain saints  not  only  for  fertility,  but  for  the  removal  of  impotence 
from  husbands  and  lovers.^ 

To  these  immoral  features  must  be  added  occasional  instances 
of  looseness  in  conventual  life.  The  preamble  of  various  edicts  in 
France  and  elsewhere  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that,  in  several 
instances,  immoral  persons  had  assumed  the  religious  garb,  and 
collected  themselves  together  in  religious  communities  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  sensuality. 

*  Letter  to  Innocent  I.  '  Calvin,  Tr.  Relig. 
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Tliese  were  the  uids  Christianitj  afforded  to  prostitution  in  its 
irarioiu  forms.  They  are  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  the 
obatacles  it  threw  in  its  way.  Independently  of  the  effect  pro- 
'Jnw-d  by  the  moral  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  the  ApoBtlea,  the 
ri^iug  power  of  the  Church  was  vigorously  exerUid  to  modify  the 
legislation  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sexusl  depravities. 

The  fathers  did  not  uniformly  proscribe  prostitution.    S^nt 

Augustin  said,  "  Suppress  prostitution,  and  capricious  lusts  will 

overthrow  society."'     Jerome  recognized  prostitution,  and  argued 

that,  as  Mary  Magdalene  had  been  saved,  so  might  any  prostitute 

who  repented."     The  canons  of  the  apostles  excluded  from  the 

ministry  all  persons  who  were  convicted  of  having  commerce 

with  prostitutes,  and  excommunicated  those  who  were  guilty  of 

inpe,  but  they  passed  no  general  sentence  on  prostitutes.-'     But 

the  apostolic  constitution  branded  as  sinful  any  sexual  intercourse 

ywa  iwn  adkihelar  ad  generatiorum  fiUorum  sed  tola  ad  ivluplalem 

fmectaL*     The  same  principle  is  asserted  in  various  pa-ssages  of 

Mho  work ;  wine  being  denounced  as  a  provocation  to  impurity, 

kod  the  &ithfu]  arc  warned  against  the  society  of  lewd  persona 

hteortatorea).    The  Council  of  Elvira  pronounced  the  penalty  of 

iomtnunication  against  bawds  and  prostitutes,  but  it  expressly 

Dianded  priests  to  receive  at  the  communion-table  prostitutes 

who  had  married  Ciiristiaus.*     Sl  Augustin  conceived  that  no 

Bchurch  should  admit  prostitutes  to  the  altar  till  they  had  abiin- 

l^oned  the  calling,"     A  similar  doctrine  was  expressed  by  the 

^uncil  ot'Toledo.     At  a  later  period,  as  we  advance  in  mediteval 

lory,  we  find  the  councils  recognizing  prostitution,  and  proeti- 

mtea  as  a  class.     In  1431,  at  the  Council  of  fiasle,  a  holy  iiither 

iented  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  prostitution,  in  which  it  was 

mplifid  to  be  the  only  safeguard  of  good  morals.     A  century 

[ftter,  the  Council  of  Milan  took  especial  pains  to  identify  prosti- 

a  as  a  class.     They  were  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress,  with  no 

nnuunents  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk ;  to  reside  in  places  expressly 

^ated  by  the  bishops,  at  a  distance  from  cathedrals ;  to  avoid 

s  and  hostelries.     The  execution  of  the  decree  was  intrust- 

1  to  the  bishops  and  the  civil  magistrates.^ 

'  Tr.  Ord.  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 

*  Ep.  ml  Fiiri«ni,  ad  Fatiiolnin.     See  hIbo  LKlBiwins,  Ub.  *i.  cap.  2.1. 

*  Cm.  si.  77.  •  Cotiu;it.  lib.  »iii.  c.  7.  •  Cibqm  IB.  «. 

*  '1A>  du  till.  Ml  t>|»r.  c.  xL  '  Coml.  Milan,  Ii:.  (i.i,  is  nKrel.  ct  Ivnon. 
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The  veciigal  or  tax  paid  by  all  persons  subsisting  by  prostitution 
was  exacted  by  the  emperors,  from  Caligula  to  Theodosius.  It 
was  usually  collected  every  five  years.  Zosimus  accuses  Con- 
stantine  of  having  enlarged  and  remodeled  the  tax,  but  apparent- 
ly without  foundation.  The  early  Christians  made  it  a  subject 
of  reproach  to  the  emperors.*  In  consequence  of  their  assaults, 
Theodosius  abandoned  that  portion  of  the  law  which  laid  a  tax  on 
bawds,  leaving  the  tax  on  prostitutes.  The  latter  wr.s  levied  as 
rigorously  as  ever.  A  contemporary  writer  describes  thg  imperial 
agents  hunting  for  prostitutes  in  taverns  and  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion, and  forcing  them  to  purchase,  by  payment  of  the  tax,  the 
right  of  pursuing  their  calling.^  At  length,  in  the  fifth  century, 
prostitution  and  the  tax  on  prostitutes,  or  chrysarguroi}^  were  for- 
mally abolished  by  the  Emperor  Anastnsius  I.,  and  the  records 
and  rolls  of  the  collectors  burned.  It  is  said  that  some  time  aft- 
erward, the  emperor  gave  out  that  he  had  repented  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  desired  to  see  the  chrysarguron  re-established.  The 
announcement  gave  great  joy  to  the  debauchees,  and  numbers  of 
persons  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  re-enactment  of  the 
law.  The  emperor  let  it  be  known  that  he  desired  to  have  mat- 
ters placed,  so  far  as  could  be,  on  their  old  footing,  and  would 
therefore  desire  to  collect  as  many  as  possible  of  the  old  rolls  and 
records.  They  were  gathered  together  at  all  parts,  and  laid  at 
the  imperial  feet.  Notice  was  then  given  to  the  people  to  meet 
at  the  circus  on  a  given  day ;  when  they  were  all  assembled,  the 
whole  collection  of  documents  was  burned,  amid  the  frantic  ap- 
plause of  the  populace.^ 

It  has  been  asserted,  however,  that  the  chrysarguron  was  revived 
subsequently,  and  was  levied  under  Justinian.  That  legislator  al- 
tered the  old  Roman  laws  regarding  prostitution,  and  relieved 
prostitutes  from  the  ineffaceable  ban  of  infamy  which  the  repub- 
lican jurisprudence  had  laid  on  them.  He  permitted  the  marriage 
of  citizens  with  prostitutes,  and  encouraged  it  by  his  example. 
His  own  wife,  the  Empress  Theodora,  had  been  a  ballet-dancer 
and  a  prostitute.  When  she  attained  the  imperial  dignity,  her 
first  thought  was  of  her  old  companions.  She  built  a  magnificent 
palace-prison  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  in  one 
night  caused  five  hundred  prostitutes  in  Constantinople  to  be  seized 
and  conveyed  thither.  They  were  kindly  treated ;  their  every 
wish  was  gratified ;  but  no  man  entered  their  asylum.     The  ex- 

*  Justin,  Apol.  pro  Christ*        »  Evagrii'.s,  Hist.  Eccl.  liv.  8,  c.  89.         '  Id.  ih. 
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ment  was  a  complete  fiulure.    Most  of  the  girla  committed  sui- 
ide  in  their  despair,  and  the  remainder  sorm  diisd  of  cimui  and 

ntion. 

k  Theodosius  had  hud  heavy  penalties  on  brothel-keepers;'  Jus- 

iaa  reiterated  them,  and  increased  their  weight.     The  seizure 

bd  proBlitutiou  of  a  gii'l  he  punished  with  death.     He  who  con- 

pivcd  at  the  prostitution  of  females  was  to  Ki  expelled  from  the 

ity  wheix!  he  lived,  and  any  person  harboring  him  was  to  be  fined 

!  hundred  gold  jiiecea.    Whatever  legiBlation  could  effect  to 

^root  the  system  of  procurcra  and  public  prostitution,  Justinian 

'd  ;*  but  his  laws  contain  no  trace  of  any  harsh  policy  toward 

stitutea.    Those  unfortunate  creatures  he  regarded  with  an  in- 

nlgent  humanity,  which,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  one  may 

^haps  ascribe  to  the  kindly  sympathy  of  the  empress. 
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■  The  Boman  accounts  of  the  Gauls  represent  them  as  leading 

tuous  lives,     Seitera  matrijnonia  is  the  expression  of  the  histo- 

This  would  appear  to  apply  more  particularly  to  the  wom- 

ea  than  the  men.     As  is  usually  the  case  among  semi-civilized 

D&tioiis,  the  Gauls,  Germans,  Franks,  and  most  of  the  aboriginal 

nations  of  Northern  Europe  imposed  upon  the  women  obligations 

L!<rf  chastity  which  they  did  not  always  acc^t  for  themselves, 

idultery,  and,  in  certain  cases,  fornication,  they  punished  capital- 

;  but,  if  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  are  to  be  believed,  these 

i  warriors  were  addicted  to  coarse  debaucheries,  in  which  in- 

OCicaUug  liquors  and  promiscuous  intercourse  with  females  play- 

1  a  prominent  part.     The  feasts  which  followed  victories  in  the 

r  commemorated  national  anniversaries,  bore  some  resem- 

inoe  to  the  Roman  commessatione/i,tiioagh,  of  course,  they  lacked 

■  Ood.Tbeod.  lib.  xv.  tit.  8,  D«  knon.         ■  Norel.  U,  col.  1,lil.  1,  Dc  lenon. 
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the  refinement  and  the  wit  which  occasionally  strove  to  redeem 
those  disgraceful  banquets.  So  far  as  the  females  were  concern- 
ed, there  is  no  doubt  the  Eoman  writers  judged  correctly.  Wheth- 
er the  severity  of  the  climate  tempered  the  ardor  of  northern  sen- 
suality, or  the  harshness  of  the  law  kept  the  passions  in  check,  the 
female  population  of  Gaul,  from  the  time  of  the  Eoman  conquest 
for  at  least  two  or  three  centuries,  was  undoubtedly  virtuous. 
Prostitution  was  comparatively  unknown.  An  old  law  or  usage 
directed  that  prostitutes  should  be  stoned,  but  we  do  not  hear  of 
this  law  being  carried  into  effect 

Simultaneously  with  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  we  note  that  concubinage  was  an  established  institution, 
recognized  by  the  law  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  All  the 
Frank  chiefs  who  could  afford  the  luxury  kept  harems,  or,  as  they 
were  called  in  that  day,  gynecea^  peopled  by  young  girls  who  min- 
istered to  their  pleasures.  The  plan,  as  it  appears,  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  that  which  is  at  present  in  use  in  Turkey  and  some 
other  Mohammedan  countries.  The  chief  had  one  lawful  and 
proper  wife,  a  sort  of  sultana  valide^  and  other  wives  whose  mat- 
rimonial rights  were  less  clearly  defined,  but  still  whose  condition 
was  not  necessarily  disreputable.  How  the  people  lived  we  are 
not  so  well  qualified  to  say,  but  no  doubt  prostitution  prevailed 
to  some  extent  among  them,  though  in  all  probability  the  public 
morals  were  purer  than  they  became  toward  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth centuries. 

Perhaps  the  first  authentic  legislative  notice  of  prostitution  in 
France  is  to  be  found  in  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne.  That 
monarch,  who  seems  to  have  seen  no  mischief  in  the  system  of 
gyneceaj  was  severe  upon  common  prostitution.  He  directed  vul- 
gar prostitutes  to  be  scourged,  and  a  like  penalty  to  be  inflicted 
on  all  who  harbored  them,  kept  houses  of  debauch,  or  lent  their 
assistance  to  prostitutes  or  debauchees.  In  other  words,  Charle- 
magne treated  the  same  act  as  a  crime  among  the  poor,  and  as 
an  excusable  habit  among  the  rich. 

Our  information  regarding  society  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  neces- 
sarily obscure  and  scanty,  but  we  have  enough  to  learn  that  im- 
morality prevailed  to  an  alarming  degree  during  the  tenth,  elev- 
enth, twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Probably  the  rich  men 
who  had  their  gynecea  were  the  most  virtuous  class  in  the  nation. 
Most  of  the  kings  set  an  example  of  loose  intercourse  with  the 
ladies  of  the  court    The  armies  of  the  time  were  noted  for  the 
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ravages  they  committed  among  the  female  population  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  were  quartered.  Both  of  these  classes  seem  to 
have  yielded  the  palm  of  debauchery  to  the  clergy.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  antiquaries,  though  visual  evidence  of  it  is  becoming 
scarce,  that  most  of  the  great  works  of  Gothic  architecture  which 
date  from  this  period  were  profusely  adorned  with  lewd  sculp- 
tures whose  subjects  were  taken  from  the  religious  orders.  In 
one  place  a  monk  was  represented  in  carnal  connection  with  a 
female  devotee.  In  others  were  seen  an  abbot  engaged  with 
nuns,  a  naked  nun  worried  by  monkeys,  youthful  penitents  un- 
dergoing flagellation  at  the  hands  of  their  confessor,  lady  abbesses 
offering  hospitality  to  well-proportioned  strangers,  etc.,  etc.  These 
obscene  works  of  art  formerly  encumbered  the  doors,  windows, 
arches,  and  niches  of  many  of  the  finest  Gothic  cathr^lrals  in 
France.  Modesty  has  lately  insisted  on  their  removal,  but  many 
of  the  works  themselves  have  been  rescued  from  destruction  by 
the  zeal  of  antiquaries,  and  it  is  believed  some  have  .still  escaped 
the  iconoclastic  hand  of  the  modem  Church.  When  such  was 
the  condition  of  the  clergy,  and  such  the  notoriety  of  tliat  condi- 
tion, it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  expect  purity  of  monds  among 
the  people. 

Louis  Vm.  made  an  effort  to  regulate  prostitution.  It  proved 
fruitless,  and  it  was  lefl  to  the  next  king  of  the  same  name.  I»uis 
IX.,  to  make  the  first  serious  endeavor  to  check  the  projrress  of 
the  evil  in  France.  Ilis  edict,  which  dat/:s  from  1254,  directed 
that  all  prostitutes,  and  persons  making  a  living  indir^-ctly  out 
of  prostitution,  such  as  brothel-keepers  and  pnxrurf^rs,  should  be 
forthwith  exiled  from  the  kingdom.  It  was  partbiUy  put  in  force. 
A  large  number  of  luiforturiate  fcmales  were  s  -iz^A  and  impris- 
oned or  sent  across  the  frontier.  S'Tvere  punLihments  wrre  in- 
flicted on  those  who  returned  to  the  citv  of  Pari*  aft/rr  thdr  ex- 
pulsion.  A  panic  seized  the  ci^tomers  of  brothels,  and  for  a  few 
months  public  d^rcency  was  rest/^r^r^L  But  the  inevitable  cowic- 
quences  of  the  arbitrary  decree  of  the  king  soon  V-gan  if/  V;  felt 
Though  the  officers  of  justice  had  forc!l>'y  f:f}ufiwA  in  ^rstabliiih- 
menis  resembling  Magda-^n  h'^sj/itaU  a  large  prr/portion  of  the 
most  n^^.oriou=  prc^stixutes.  ar,d  exile^l  many  more.  *AU'irit  ar^^se  to 
take  their  j.laryjs.  A  dlandtiiif4^  ir'tmc  «io»5rf^  Uj  Ou:  hnn^.r  f/j^n^ 
dthi^jK^k^nj.  HZ  A  in  the  dark  the  e^rlLs  of  the  dL«5ease  y^'ir^z  T.'rc^::s«i- 
rfly  aggravate  More  than  tLat.  as  has  usualir  Wni  \:j:  ':stm 
when  pras&tuik>n  Las  been  violently  and  suddeiih'  triyifT'iasfA^ 
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the  number  of  virtuous  women  became  less,  and  corruption  in- 
vaded the  family  ctrcle.  Tradesmen  complained  that  since  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance  they  found  it  impossible  to  guard  the 
virtue  of  their  wives  and  daughters  against  the  enterprises  of  the 
military  and  the  students. 

At  last,  complaints  of  the  evil  eflFects  of  the  ordinance  became 
so  general  and  so  pressing  that,  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  it  was 
repealed.  A  new  royal  decree  re-established  prostitution  under 
rules  which,  though  not  particularly  enlightened  or  humane,  still 
placed  it  on  a  sounder  footing  than  it  had  occupied  before  the 
royal  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject.  Prostitutes 
were  forbidden  to  live  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  of  Paris,  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  jewelry  or  fine  stuflFs,  and  were  placed  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  police  magistrate,  whose  official  or 
popular  title  was  Le  roi  des  ribands  (the  king  of  ribaldry).  The 
duties  of  this  officer  appear  to  have  been  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Roman  sediles  who  had  charge  of  prostitution..  He  was  em- 
powered to  arrest  and  confine  females  who  infringed  the  law, 
either  in  their  dress,  their  domicil,  or  their  behavior.  It  was  afir 
erward  urged  against  the  maintenance  of  the  office  oi  Eoi  des. 
ribands  that  it  was  usually  filled  by  reckless,  depraved  men,  who 
discharged  its  duties  more  in  view  of  their  private  interests  and 
the  gratification  of  their  sensuality  than  from  regard  to  the  public 
morals.  Instances  of  gross  tyranny  were  proved  against  them, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  show  that  their  appointment 
had  been  beneficial  to  the  public,  but  little  regret  was  felt  when 
the  office  was  abolished  by  Francis  I. 

To  return  to  Louis  IX.  In  his  old  age  he  repented  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  returned  to  the  spirit  of  his  early  ordinance.  In 
his  instructions  to  his  son  and  successor,  he  adjured  him  to  remove 
from  his  country  the  shameful  stain  of  prostitution,  and  indicated 
plainly  enough  that  the  best  mode  of  attaining  that  end  would  be 
by  re-enacting  the  ordinance  of  1254.  Philip  dutifully  fulfilled 
his  father's  request.  Prostitution  was  again  declared  a  legal  mis- 
demeanor, and  a  formidable  array  of  penalties  was  again  brought 
to  bear  against  offi^nding  females  and  their  accomplices.  But,  like 
many  a  legislative  act  in  more  modern  times,  Philip's  ordinance 
was  too  obviously  at  variance  with  public  policy  and  popular  sen- 
timent to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  was  quietly  allowed  to  remain 
a  dead  letter,  and,  with  probably  few  exceptions,  the  prostitutes 
.)f  Paris  pursued  their  calling  unmolested. 
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A  few  years  afterward,  ita  uuUUicatiou  was  autliorilntively  sanc- 
tioned  by  fresh  Biunptuary  laws.  A  royal  edict  directed  courte- 
Sana  to  wear  a  slioulder-knot  of  a  particular  color  as  a  badge  of 
their  calling.  The  whule  tbrce  oi'  llie  govenuneut  wan  milled  to 
enforce  this  rule,  and  aldo  those  which  had  beeu  enacted  by  Louis 
IX.  The  records  of  the  court  contain  innumerable  repoits  of  the  f 
arreatH  of  proatitutus  for  violating  these  enactments.  When  they 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  a  prohibited  street,  they  were  iiii- 
priaoned  and  diisloilged;  when  their  offense  was  wearing  unlaw- 
ful garments  or  jewelry,  the  forbidden  objects  were  seized  and 
sold,  the  constable  apparently  sharing  the  pi-ocecds  of  the  sale. 
Pimpa  and  procurers  were  dealt  with  more  severely.  As  usual, 
the  statute-book  contained  a  variety  of  conflicting  enactments  on 
this  subject,  and  menaced  them  with  nil  kinds  of  penaltiea,  from 
burning  alive  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  appears  beyond  a 
doubt  that,  dming  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  several 
notorious  procuresses  were  burned  alive  at  Paris.  Others  were 
pot  in  the  pillory;  were  scourged,  and  had  their  ears  cropped; 
while  many  of  the  richer  class  escaped  with  a  fine.  There  are 
records  of  cases  in  which  the  procuress  was  exposed  naked  to  the 
insults  of  the  mob  for  a  whole  day,  and  toward  evening  the  hair 
on  her  body  was  burned  off  with  a  flaming  torch.  Others  again 
were  chased  through  the  city  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  pelted  with 
atones.  These  barbarouS  penalties  appear  to  have  been  very  much 
to  the  taste  of  the  people.  Procuresses  have  always  been  an  odi- 
ous class,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  punishment  of  a 
notoiious  wretch  of  the  class  was  observed  as  a  joyous  holiday  by 
the  populace  of  the  French  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pros- 
titutes themselves  were  ofkn  subjects  of  public  sympathy. 

Peculiar  reasons  operated  at  this  period  to  produce  a  favorable 
sentiment  with  regard  to  prostitutra.  The  horrible  depravities  of 
the  Templars  were  becoming  known.  Society  was  horror-struck 
at  the  symptom  of  a  revival  of  the  worst  vic«  of  the  ancients. 
There  have  been,  as  is  known,  ingenious  and  eloquent  efforts 

.  made,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Templars,  and  to  prove  that  they  fell  victims  to 
royal  jealousy,  but  the  aargument  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 

I  Booutneiits  on  whose  authenticity  and  credibility  no  possible  sus- 
picion can  be  cast,  establish  inconlrovertibly  that  the  sect  of  the 

'   IVanplars  was  tainted  with  unnatural  vices,  and  that  one  of  the 

chief  secrets  of  its  maintenance  was  the  lacility  it  afforded  to  de- 
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based  men  for  the  gratification  of  monstrous  propensities.  That 
this  was  the  opinion  which  prevailed  in  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  outburst  which  finally  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  order, 
there  is  no  room  to  question.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  horror  such  discoveries  must  have  awakened  would  lead 
men  to  entertain  more  lenient  views  with  regard  to  a  vice  which 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  in  conformity  with  natural  in- 
stinct. 

Thus  far  of  Paris  only.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  as  is  well 
known,  most  of  the  provinces  of  France  were  self-governing  com- 
munities, which  administered  their  own  affairs,  and  received  no 
police  regulations  from  the  crown.  A  complete  examination  of 
the  subject  throughout  France  would  therefore  involve  as  many 
histories  as  there  were  provinces.  Our  space,  of  course,  forbids 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  we  can  only  glance  at  leading  divis- 
ions. 

Most  of  the  northern  people  had  adopted,  partly  from  the  old 
Germanic  constitutions  and  partly  from  the  Roman  law,  severe 
provisions  against  prostitution,  but  they  were  nowhere,  appar- 
ently, put  in  force.  Occasionally  a  notorious  brothel-keeper  or 
professional  procuress  was  severely  punished,  but  prostitutes  were 
rarely  molested.  In  the  north  and  west  of  France,  indeed,  toler- 
ation was  obviously  the  natural  policy,  for  we  are  not  led  to  be- 
lieve that  in  that  section  of  country  the  evil  was  ever  carried  to 
great  excess.  In  Normandy,  Brittany,  Picardy,  and  the  great 
northern  and  western  provinces,  a  virtuous  simplicity  was  the  rule 
of  life  among  the  peasants,  and  even  the  cities  did  not  present  any 
striking  contrast.  In  many  provinces,  usage,  not  fortified  by  the 
text  of  any  custom,  allowed  the  seigneur  to  levy  toll  upon  prosti- 
tutes exercising  their  calling  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 
Some  old  titles  and  records  refer  to  this  practice.  One  sets  down 
the  tax  paid  by  each  prostitute  at  four  deniers  to  the  seigneur. 
Others  intimate  that  the  tax  may  be  paid  in  money  or  in  kind,  at 
the  option  of  the  seigneur.  In  many  seigniories  this  singular  tax 
was  regarded  with  the  contempt  it  deserved. 

In  the  south  of  France  we  meet  with  a  difierent  spectacle. 
There  prostitution  had  long  been  a  deeply-seated  feature  of  so- 
ciety. The  warm  passions  of  the  southerners  required  a  vent, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  some  safety-valve,  it  was  obvious  to  all  that 
the  ungovernable  lusts  of  the  men  would  soon  kindle  the  inflam- 
mable passions  of  the  dark  southern  women.     Public  houses  of 
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prostitution  were  therefore  established  in  three  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  south — Toulouse,  Avignon,  and  Montpellier. 

That  of  Toulouse  was  established  by  royal  charter,  which  de- 
clared that  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  should  be  shared  equally 
by  the  city  and  the  University.  The  building  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  was  large  and  commodious,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
0-raiid  Abbaye.  In  it  were  lodged  not  only  the  resident  prosti- 
tutes of  the  city,  but  any  loose  women  who  traveled  that  way, 
and  desired  to  exercise  their  impure  calling.  It  would  appear 
that  they  received  a  salary  from  the  city,  and  that  the  fees  exact- 
ed from  the  customers  were  divided  between  the  two  public  bodies 
to  which  the  enterprise  was  granted.  They  were  obliged  to  wear 
white  scarfs  and  white  ribbons  or  cords  on  one  of  their  arms,  as  a 
badge  of  their  calling. 

When  the  unfortunate  monarch  Charles  VI.  visited  Toulouse, 
the  prostitutes  of  the  Abbaye  met  him  in  a  body,  and  presented 
an  address.  The  king  received  them  graciously,  and  promised  to 
grant  them  whatever  largess  they  should  request.  They  begged 
to  be  released  from  the  duty  of  wearing  the  white  badges,  and  the 
king,  faithful  to  his  promise,  granted  the  boon.  A  royal  declara* 
tion  specially  exempted  them  from  the  old  rule.^  But  the  people 
of  Toulouse,  no  doubt  irritated  by  the  want  of  some  distinguishing 
mark  between  their  wives  and  daughters  and  the  "  foolish  wom- 
en," by  common  consent  mobbed  the  prostitutes  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  king's  ordinance.  None  of  them  could  venture 
to  appear  in  public  without  being  liable  to  insult,  and  even  bodily 
injury.  Eesolutely  bent  on  carrying  their  point,  the  women  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  Abbaye,  and  did  their  best  to  keep  custom- 
ers at  a  distance.  Their  calculation  was  just;  the  city  and  the 
University  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the  diminution  of  visitors  at  the 
Abbaye.  The  corporation  appealed  to  the  king ;  and  when,  dur- 
ing the  disorders  which  distracted  France  at  that  time,  Charles 
VII.  visited  Toulouse,  a  formal  petition  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  capiiojieSy  praying  that  he  would  take  such  steps  as  his  wisdom 
might  seem  fit  to  mediate  between  the  prostitutes  and  the  people, 
and  restore  to  the  Abbaye  its  former  prosperity.  The  king  acted 
with  energy.  He  denounced  the  assailants  of  the  prostitutes  in 
the  severest  language,  and  planted  his  own  royal  Jleurs  de  lis  over 
the  door  of  the  Abbaye  as  a  protection  to  the  occupants.^  But 
the  people  did  not  respect  the  royal  arms  any  more  than  they  did 

*  Otdonn.  des  Ruis  de  France,  vii.  327.  *  Ibid.  xiii.  75. 
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the  "  foolish  women."  On  the  contrary,  assaults  on  the  Abbaye 
became  more  numerous  than  ever.  The  prostitutes  complained 
incessantly  of  having  suflered  violence  at  the  hands  of  wild  youths 
who  refused  to  pay  for  their  pleasures;  and  the  civic  authorities 
proving  incompetent  to  check  the  disorder,  the  prostitutes  found 
themselves  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  a  new  part  of  the  city, 
where,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  they  enlisted  adequate  support  among 
their  own  individual  acquaintances.  For  a  himdred  years  they 
inhabited  their  new  domicil  in  peace  and  quiet.  The  University 
then  dislodging  them  in  order  to  occupy  the  spot,  the  city  built 
them  a  new  abbaye  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  respectable  wards. 
It  was  called  the  Chateau  vert^  and  its  fame  and  profits  equaled 
that  of  the  old  abbaye. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  city  yielded  to 
the  scruples  of  some  moralists  of  the  day,  and  ceded  the  revenues 
of  the  Chateau  vert  to  the  hospitals ;  but  the  grant  being  made 
on  condition  that  the  hospitals  should  receive  and  cure  all  females 
attacked  by  venereal  disease,  it  was  found,  after  six  years'  trial, 
that  it  cost  more  than  it  yielded.  The  hospitals  surrendered  the 
chateau  to  the  city.  It  happened,  just  at  this  time,  that  many 
eminent  philosophers  and  economists  were  advocating  a  return  to 
the  old  ecclesiastical  policy  of  suppressing  prostitution  altogether. 
After  a  discussion  which  lasted  several  years,  the  city  of  Toulouse 
adopted  these  views,  and  closed  the  Chateau  vert.  A  magistrate, 
high  in  authority,  left  on  record  his  protest  against  this  course, 
founded  on  the  scenes  of  immorality  he  had  himself  witnessed  in 
the  suburbs,  and  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toulouse ; 
but  the  city  authorities  adhered  to  their  opinion,  and  contented 
themselves  with  arresting  some  of  the  most  shameless  of  the  free 
prostitutes.*  From  that  time  forth,  prostitution  at  Toulouse  was 
subject  to  the  same  rules  as  in  the  rest  of  France. 

The  history  of  prostitution  at  Montpellier  was  analogous.  At 
an  early  period,  the  monopoly  which  the  crown  had  grantc^d  to 
the  city  being  farmed  out  to  individuals,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
two  bankers,  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  several  generations. 
During  their  tenure,  a  brothel  was  established  in  the  city  by  a 
speculator  of  the  day,  but  the  holders  of  the  monopoly  prosecuted 
him,  and  obtained  a  perpetual  injunction  restraining  him  from 
lodging  or  harboring  prostitutes. 

At  Avignon  prostitution  was  legalized  by  Jane  of  Naples  just 

^  Auu.  de  la  Ville  de  Toulouse,  par  Lafaille,  ii.  189,  199,  280. 
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I  before  the  cession  of  the  city  to  the  Pope.  The  ordinance  estab- 
I  lishing  a  public  brothel  seems  to  have  been  drawn  with  care,  and, 
I  though  doubts  have  lately  boen  thrown  on  itjj  authenticity,  they 
I  are  not  so  well  founded  os  to  justify  its  rejection.  Prostitutes 
I  were  ordered  to  live  in  the  brolhi-l.  They  were  bound  to  wear  a 
I  red  slioulder-knot  as  a  badge  of  their  calling.  The  brothel  was 
I  to  be  visited  weekly  by  the  bailli  and  a  "  barber,"  the  latter  of 
I  whom  was  to  examine  the  girls,  and  confine  separately  all  who 
I  seemed  infected.  No  Jew  was  allowed  to  enter  tlie  brothel  on 
I  any  pretext.  Its  doors  were  to  be  closed  on  saints'  days,  and 
I  BpecitU  regulations  guarded  against  the  prevalence  of  scenes  of 
I  riot  and  disorder.' 

This  ordinance  seems  to  have  remained  in  force  during  the 

f  whole  occupation  of  Avignon  by  the  Popes,  and  iti  penalties 

were  occosiouaily  inflicted  on  oifenders.      But  if  Petrarcli  and 

other  contemporary  writers  are  to  be  bclicvc-d,  the  city  was  none 

the  less  a  refuge  for  debauchees,  and  a  scandal  to  Christendom. 

I  Petrarch  complains  that  it  was  far  more  depraved  than  old  Borne, 

l^and  a  popular  jjroverb  confirms,  at  least  in  part,  his  opinion.' 

There  were,  however,  in  some  southern  provinces,  severe  laws 

lagainst  prostitution,  although  some  of  the  penalties  seem  to  have 

I  been  framed  as  much  with  the  view  of  stimulating  as  of  repress- 

I  iiig  tlie  passions.    In  one  or  two  cities  we  find  accounts  of  prosti- 

1  tutes  and  thoir  customers  being  forced  to  walk  naked  through  the 

I  streets  by  way  of  expiation.     In  othei-s,  the  panishment  of  the 

liron  cage  was  inflicted  on  pimps  and  procuresses.     When  a  pro- 

ftcuress  had  rendered  herself  particularly  obnoxious,  she  was  seized, 

ripped  naked,  and  dragged  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd  to  the 

water's  side.     There  she  was  thrust  into  an  iron  cage,  in  which 

s  was  forced  to  kneel.    When  the  cage  door  was  closed,  she  was 

I  thrown  into  the  river,  and  alli^wed  to  remain  under  water  long 

■■enough  to  produce  temporary  suffocation.    This  shocking  punish- 

lent  waa  repeated  several  times. 

A  potent  influence  over  the  morals  of  the  southern  people,  the 
fiigber  classes  at  least,  was  exercised  by  the  institution  of  chivalry. 
Lit  was  of  the  essence  of  that  institution  to  promote  spiritual  at  the 
3  of  sensual  gratilication.     The  chevalier  adored  his  mia- 

'  Atmif,  ZM  morb.  Miier. 

*■  Sur  iP  pout  d'ATlEnon 
Tuut  la  iDDada  7  jiuie." 
The  hr)d|;a  was  a  haunt  of  proatilulcs. 
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tress  in  secret  for  years,  without  even  venturing  to  breathe  her 
name.  For  years  he  carried  a  scarf  or  a  ribbon  in  her  honor 
through  battle-scenes  and  dangers  of  every  kind,  happy  when, 
after  a  lustrum  spent  in  sighs  and  hopes,  the  charmer  condescend- 
ed to  reward  his  fidelity  with  a  gracious  smile.  It  is  evident  that 
sexual  intercourse  must  have  been  rare  among  people  who  set  so 
high  a  value  on  the  merest  compliments  and  slightest  tokens  of 
aflfection ;  nor  can  there  be  any  question  but  the  effect  of  chivalry 
was  to  impart  a  high  tone  to  the  feelings  and  language  of  society, 
and  to  soften  the  manners  of  all  who  came  within  its  influence. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  glance  at  the  literature  which  flour- 
ished in  France  during  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning,  we 
can  not  but  infer  that  the  morals  of  the  people  at  large  were  not 
pure.  During  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  standard  reading  of  the  educated  classes  among  the  French 
was  the  celebrated  Roman  de  la  Rose,  a  work  of  remarkable  talent, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  by  a  cynic  vein  of  philosophy 
and  a  singular  obscenity  of  language.  No  portion  of  that  work 
was  wholly  free  from  lewd  expressions,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  quote  fifty  lines  of  it  to-day  in  a  modem  language.  The 
doctrine  of  the  author  with  regard  to  women  was  insulting  and 
cynical.^  They  were  uniformly  depicted  as  being  restrained  only 
by  legal  difficulties  from  giving  way  to  the  loosest  passions ;  and 
all  men,  in  like  manner,  were  painted  as  seducers,  adulterers,  and 
violators  of  young  girls.  Such  was  the  reading  of  the  best  soci- 
ety in  France.  The  Roman  de  la  Rose  was  to  them  what  Shaks- 
peare  is  to  us. 

Nor  was  it  alone  of  its  kind.  Of  the  works  which  that  age  has 
bequeathed  to  us,  nearly  all  are  tainted  with  the  same  grossness 
of  language  and  pruriency  of  idea.  All,  or  nearly  all,  breathe  the 
air  of  the  brothel.  It  was  rather  a  matter  of  boasting  than  of 
shame  with  the  authors.  Villon  and  Regnier  seem  to  plume 
themselves  on  their  familiarity  with  scenes  of  debauch,  and  their 
extensive  acquaintance  among  the  prostitute  class.  The  best  of 
their  works  are  descriptions  of  episodes  of  dissipation ;  their  most 
lively  sketches  have  prostitutes,  or  their  fortunes,  or  their  dis- 
eases, for  the  themes.  They  seemed  to  fancy  they  were  imitating 
Horace  when  they  borrowed  his  most  odious  blemishes.  Some  of 
ihem  were  actors  as  well  as  poets,  and  used  the  machinery  of  the 

**  Toutee  estcs,  serpz,  on  futet, 
D«  faict  oa  de  votontS  pntes.**— Aofium  de  la  Hote. 
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Stage  to  diaseminate  their  lewd  compositions.  Though  it  was  still 
unusaal,  or  even  unlawful,  for  women  to  appear  on  liio  stage  in 
ihcir  lime,  the  boys  who  played  female  parts  were  well  drilled  to 
the  business,  and  tlie  piTfoniianw s  which  delighted  the  iDwns  and 
villages  of  France  fdl  but  little  short,  in  point  of  groaaneas,  of  the 
theatrical  enormities  of  tlie  imperial  em  al  Itome. 

One  may  form  some  idea  of  the  popularity  of  erotic  literature 
at  this  period  in  France  from  the  amazing  vocabulary  of  erotic 
terms  which  is  gathered  from  the  works  of  Rabelais,  Beroald  de 
Verville,  Regnier,  Brantome,  and  their  contemporaries.  There 
was  not  a  form  of  lewdness  for  which  an  appropriate  name  had 
not  been  invented ;  and  as  to  the  ordinary  acts  and  instruments  of 
prostitution,  a  dictionary  of  synonyms  might  have  been  compiled 
without  embracing  all  of  them.  Monsieur  Dufour,  in  hia  consci- 
entious work,  fills  a  couple  of  pages  with  the  mere  words  that 
were  employed  to  express  the  act  of  fornication. 

Many  events  likewise  indicate  a  loose  state  of  morals.  The 
history  of  the  incvhes  and  succulies,  filUng  some  space  in  every 
treatise  on  demonology,  ia  a  most  curious  feature  of  the  morals 
of  the  day.  The  existence  of  demons  who  made  a  practice  of 
iling  die  virtue  of  girla  and  boys  was  admitted  by  some  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Church,'  who  quoted  the  words  of  Genesis  in  sup- 
port of  the  singular  doctrine.  They  were  of  two  kinds :  tucvMy 
from  the  Latin  inctdtare,  male  demons  who  assailed  tlie  chastity 
of  girls ;  and  succuba;  female  demons  who  robbed  boys  of  their 

! innocence.  The  old  chronicles  are  full  of  accouiita  of  the  mis- 
chievous deeds  of  these  evil  spirits.  As  might  bo  expected,  the 
incubi  were  more  numerous  and  more  enterprising  than  the  sxic- 
cuHxe.  For  one  l>oy  who  confessed  that  a  female  demon  had  at- 
tacJced  him  in  his  sleep,  and  compelled  him  to  minister  to  her 
scnstiality,  there  were  a  score  of  girls  who  furnished  very  tolerable 
evidence  of  having  yielded  their  virginity  to  creatures  of  the  male 
gender,  who,  they  were  satisfied,  could  be  none  other  thim  devils. 
The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  period  have  preserved  a  number 
of  scandalous  slorii-s  of  the  kind,  which  were  so  well  credited  that 
Pope  Innocent  VIII,  felt  impelled  to  issue  a  bull  on  the  subject, 
and  provide  the  faithful  with  an  efficacious  formula  of  exorcism. 
Females,  most  of  whom  appeared  to  be  nuns,  confessed  that 
they  had  been  subject  to  the  scandalous  risits  of  the  demons  for 
long  periods  of  time,  and  that  neither  fasting,  nor  prayer,  nor 
■  8t.  AuBOiL  jmr  tout. ;  St.  Jobii  Cbiysoil.  Honi.  22,  tup.  Ci«iK. 
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spiritual  exercise  could  release  them  from  the  hated  plague. 
Some  girls  were  brought  to  admit  a  similar  intercourse,  and  were 
burnt  at  the  stake  as  partakers  of  the  nature  of  sorceresses.* 
Married  women  made  similar  confessions.  They  stated  that  they 
were  able  to  affirm  that  intercourse  with  demons  was  extremely 
painful ;  that  their  frigid  nature,  combined  with  their  monstrous 
proportions,  rendered  their  society  a  severe  affliction,  independ- 
ently of  the  sin.  It  was  noticed  that  the  women,  married  or 
single,  who  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  relief  from 
this  curious  form  of  torment  were  almost  invariably  young  and 
pretty. 

In  the  year  1637  a  public  discussion  took  place  at  Paris  on  the 
question.  Whether  there  exist  sucaihce  and  ificubi,  and  whether 
they  can  procreate  their  species?  The  discussion  was  long  and 
elaborate.  It  was  conducted  by  a  body  of  learned  doctors,  in 
presence  of  a  large  audience,  composed  partly  of  ladies;  and 
while  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  appeared  to  be  in  the  nega- 
tive, it  was  not  so  emphatic  as  to  settle  the  question.^  Even  a 
century  later,  when  one  of  the  royal  physicians  undertook  to 
explode  the  theory  of  lewd  demons,  and  to  prove  that  girls  had 
endeavored  to  conceal  their  intercourse  with  lovers  by  attributing 
to  them  a  devilish  character,  the  public  was  not  convinced,  and 
the  incuhi  were  not  left  without  believers.  The  laws  still  pro- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  against  all  persons,  male  or  female, 
who  had  commerce  with  demons. 

Another  practice  which  was  brought  to  a  close  about  the  same 
time  was  entitled  **Zc  sahat  des  sorciers,^^  the  witches'  vigil.  It 
appeal's  that,  at  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
the  inhabitants  of  France  and  Germany  were  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting nocturnal  assemblies  in  which  witchcraft  was  believed 
or  pretended  to  occupy  a  prominent  place.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  they  were  denounced  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,^  who  was 
satisfied  that  the  devil  had  to  do  with  them,  and  that  their  prime 
object  was  the  gratification  of  sensuality.  His  bull  did  not  attain 
its  object.  The  witches'  meetings  were  still  held,  or  believed  to 
have  been  held  throughout  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  part  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries.  The  popular  belief  was  that  the  peTsons 
in  league  with  witches  anointed  their  bodies  with  magical  oint- 

»  Bod  in,  Dcmonomanie. 

'  Rcciieil  general  des  questions  traictees  cs  Conferences  dn  Bnreau  d'Adrcpse. 
Paris,  1050.  '  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Henry  X VII.  63. 
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ment,  bestrode  a  broom,  and  were  forthwith  carried  throngh  the 
air  to  the  place  of  meeting ;  that  Satan  was  present  at  the  oere- 
mony  in  the  form  of  a  huge  he-goat,  and  received  the  homage  of 
the  witches  and  their  proselytes ;  that  songs  and  dances  followed 
next  in  order,  and  that  the  whole  performance  was  closed  with  a 
scene  of  promiscuous  debaucheT3^*  The  Inquisition  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  obtained  affidavits  from  several  females 
averring  that  they  had  had  commerce  with  demons  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  relating  with  singular  crudity  the  peculiar  sensations 
they  experienced.*  On  the  strength  of  this  evidence  prosecutions 
were  instituted,  and  many  persons  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. 

It  has  been  usual  in  modern  times  to  regard  the  persecution  of 
the  witches  as  a  proof  of  the  barbarf>us  intf>Ierance  of  the  ancient 
Church ;  but,  in  truth,  a  careful  examination  of  the  evid'^ncc  leaves 
no  room  for  doubting  that  witchcraft  wai4  only  the  cloak  of  real 
vices.  Most  of  the  persons  who  were  hnnicA  in  Fran<^x;  as  sorcer- 
ers had  really  used  the  popular  Vx.'lief  in  magic  to  hide  their  own 
debaucheries,  and  had  succeeded  in  dcrj;raving  large  numbers  of 
youth  of  both  sexes.  It  was  stated  by  a  theological  writer  of  the 
time  of  Francis  I.,  that  in  his  day  there  were  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  sold  to  Satan  in  Vrdncj:.^  Allowing  for  some  exag- 
geration, it  must  still  be  infernal  from  this  Ktatf^ment  that  this  form 
of  prostitution  had  assumed  alanning  j;rojK>rtions.  Nor  is  there 
any  good  reason  for  doubting  but  prioxn  and  other  j)erfioris  of  lewd 
propensities  turned  the  simplicity  of  the  village  girls  to  account 
in  very  many  instances,  and  richly  eame<l  the  w^vere  penalty  that 
was  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  arm  of  the  Church.  The  vigil,  or 
sabat,  disappears  from  history  during  the  sixteenth  amtury.  That 
it  had  been  for  some  time  before  its  extinction  a  haunt  of  deV>au- 
chees  and  a  fertile  source  of  )»rofititution,  the  writers  on  dcmon- 
ology  and  the  old  chroniclers  etjtabli.sh  incontrovertibly. 

Other  aids  to  prostitution  wf-rf^  obtained  from  the  very  ranks 
of  the  Church.  During  the  Middle  Ages  numVx'rs  of  strange  sects 
appeared,  many  of  which  relie^l  for  success  on  the  favor  they  al- 
lowed to  sensualitv.  At  the  present  dav  it  is  not  easv  to  (htUtrm' 
ine  what  proportion  of  the  su^ries  that  are  in  print  resfMX.ting  many 
of  these  sects  were  the  fruit  of  sectarian  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
their  rivals;  some  of  them  were  doubtless  calumniated,  but  there 

*  Bodin.  Demonomaiiie.  '  Nicolas  Rennj. 

*  Pere  Creitpct,  De  U  Haine  de  Sataa. 
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are  others  about  whose  character  and  practices  there  is  no  room 
for  controversy.  The  Flagellants,  for  instance,  who  counted  eight 
hundred  thousand  proselytes  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
were  unquestionably  depraved.  They  marched  in  procession,  men 
and  women  together,  through  the  cities  of  France,  each  member 
of  the  society  using  the  whip  freely  on  the  bare  back  .of  the  per- 
son before  him ;  and  at  night  they  assembled  in  country  places, 
and  proceeded  to  more  serious  flagellations.  The  opinion  of 
learned  persons  ascribed  erotic  eflfects  to  these  flagellations,  it  be- 
ing said,  apparently  with  truth,  that  when  the  flagellants  had  ex- 
cited their  senses  by  their  discipline,  they  gave  way  to  frantic  de- 
bauchery. However  this  be,  it  is  plain  that  the  spectacle  of  naked 
men  and  women  marching  in  procession  and  scourging  one  an- 
other can  not  but  have  been  provocative  of  prostitution.^ 

Another  similar  sect  was  the  Adamites,  who  argued  that  nudity 
was  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  clothes  were  an  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God.  It  is  said  that,  at  first,  the  Adamites  insisted  on 
nudity  only  during  their  religious  exercises,  and  that  their  prose- 
lytes stripped  themselves  within  the  place  of  worship ;  but  one, 
Picard,  who  became  a  leading  authority  in  the  sect,  took  the 
ground  that  their  principles  should  be  carried  out  boldly  in  the 
face  of  the  world.  He  and  his  followers^  male  and  female,  accord- 
ingly appeared  in  the  streets  in  the  costume  in  which  they  were 
bom.  The  Inquisition  very  properly  laid  hands  on  them,  pun- 
ished some,  and  exiled  the  others.^ 

Again:  if  we  pass  from  individual  accidents  to  the  state  of  so- 
ciety at  large,  we  shall  find  many  features  that  can  not  have  been 
aids  to  virtue.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  obscene 
character  of  much  of  the  early  poetry  of  France,  and  to  the  ex- 
cessive grossness  of  those  works  especially  which  obtained,  and 
perhaps  deserved,  the  widest  popularity.  Many  of  the  customs 
of  the  day  were  equally  adverse  to  sound  morals.  To  cite  one 
by  way  of  example :  On  the  J(mr  des  Innocents^  which  fell  on  the 
28th  of  December,  men  were  allowed  to  invade  the  bed-chambers 
of  girls,  and,  if  they  could  find  them  in  bed,  to  administer  the 
chastisement  which  used  to  be  common  in  schools.  Hence  arose 
the  proverbial  expression,  Donner  les  innocents  d  quehjiCun^  which 
meant  to  birch  a  person  on  the  bare  skin.  No  doubt  the  old 
chroniclers  were  justified  in  saying  that  when  the  girl  was  worth 

^  Boileaa,  Hist,  des  Flagellantb ;  Pic  de  la  Mirandole,  Tr.  centre  Ics  Astrolopies, 
Ut.  iii.  ch.  27.  »  Bayle*8  Dictionary,  Vo.  Picard, 
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the  trouble,  the  invader  of  iht  chamber  was  doI  satisfied  wjlli  in- 
flicting  a  cliastiecment.' 

Murriuges  were  attended  witb  ceremonies  far  grosser  thaii  any 
iLal  weff  pnicticed  in  Rome.  It  was  not  ou]y  dt;coroiis,  it  waa 
fiialiiouable,  bolb  for  men  and  women,  to  spy  out  the  bed-chamber 
of  the  newly-wedJetl  couple,  and  ibe  fortunau;  inun  or  girl  wlio 
had  coutrived  to  see  the  interior  of  the  room  through  a  oliJuk  in 
the  wall  or  a  hole  in  the  door  was  loudly  applauded  when  the  re- 
sult of  bis  or  her  discoveries  was  made  known.'  The  invention 
of  bridal  chambere  ia  therefore  not  original  in  America,  as  some 
have  supposed. 

Strange  to  say,  neither  the  lewdness  of  the  poets  nor  the  gross- 

neaa  of  the  social  habits  of  the  times  strikes  one  as  mure  singular 

than  the  tone  of  the  sermons  which  were  dchvered  in  Paris  at  the 

same  perio<L     One  of  the  most  famous  preachers  of  the  day  was 

Maillard,  who  rose  to  eminence  under  Louis  XI.     Uis  senaous  on 

the  luxury  and  corruptions  of  the  times  were  very  popular.     We 

.  find  him  cursing  the  "  burgesses"  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  let 

I  tb^  houses  to  prostitutes :   "  Vullis  viuere  lie  poslerioribus  meretri- 

I  ctifR,"  he  cries,  indignantly.      lie  denounces  with  extraordinary 

I  Tirulenee   the  "crimes  of  impudicity  which  are  committed  in 

churches,"  and  which  "the  pillars  and  nave  would  denounce,  if 

I  they  had  eyes  and  a  voice."     He  did  not  spare  hia  congregation. 

j  Tunting  fiercely  to  the  women  who  sat  before  him,  he  apostro- 

I  pbized  them:  "I>icatis,  vos,  mulicres,  posuistis,  posuistis  tilias  ad 

1  pecOR&duu ?  vos,  mulierea,  per  vestros  traitus  impudio;,  provocaa- 

I  tis  alios  ad  pGCcandum?     Et  vos,  maquerella?,  quid  dicitis?"     He 

I  thunders  against  this  latter  class,  the  procuresses,  who  ought,  he 

says,  to  Iw  burned  at  the  stake,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the 

Be,  they  are  both  the  mothers  and  the  venders  of  their  daugh- 

[8.     Words  fail  him  to  denoujice  the  intercourse  of  abandoned 

women  with  ecclesiastics;  he  invokes  the  divine  wrath  upon  those 

I  of  his  congregation  tjiue  dant  corpus  curialAus,  monachis,  presln/le- 

L  m.    Both  he  and  other  famous  preachers  of  the  day  pronounced 

\  maledictions  upon  lewd  conven<.<*,  which  some  of  them  say  are 

I  mere  aeraglios  for  the  bisho}»  and  monks,  where  every  abomina- 

I  tioD  is  practiced. 

It  was  estimated  that  at  this  time,  say  the  fifteenth  century, 

'  LcHKlri.  DufWunoT  mr  Marol,  Hi.  97;  RJehelot's  Diet. 

*  Brantomc.  in  his  Xiinnes  Gnlonlca,  deicribiag  a  nuurisi^  saji,  "  C^ncaa  eiiaii 
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when  Paris  was  comparatively  a  small  city,  it  contained  five  to 
six  thousand  prostitutes,  who  were  said  by  an  Italian  to  be  far 
more  beautiful  and  attractive  than  any  prostitutes  he  had  seen 
elsewhere. 
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FRANCE. — ^HISTORY  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  TO  LOUIS  XIII. 

The  Court. — Louis  IX.  to  Charles  V. — Charles  VI. — Agnes  Sorel. — Louis  XI. — 
Charles  VIII. — Louis  XII. — Francis  I. — La  Belle  Fcronniere. — Henry  II. — Di- 
ana de  Poictiers. — ^Lewd  Books  and  Pictures. — Catharine  of  Medicis. — Margaret. 
— Henry  IV. — Mademoiselle  de  Entragucs. — Henry  III. — Mignons. — Influence 
of  the  Ligue. — Indecency  of  Dress. — Theatricals. — Ordinance  of  15C0. — Police 
Regulations. 

The  memoranda  we  have  already  given  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  society  at  large.  It  remains  to  say 
something  of  the  court,  which,  in  some  respects,  was  France. 

From  Louis  IX.  to  Charles  V.  inclusive,  it  is  said  that  the  kings 
of  France  set  no  example  of  debauchery,  and  that  the  court  rath- 
er encouraged  virtue  than  vice.  When  the  sisters-in-law  of  Philip 
the  Handsome  scandalized  Paris  by  their  loose  life  in  the  Tour  de 
Nesle,  into  which  they  were  said  to  make  a  practice  of  inveigling 
students,  whom  they  assassinated  when  their  lubricity  was  sati- 
ated, the  king  had  them  brought  to  punishment  and  dealt  with  as 
though  the  popular  scandal  was  well  founded  in  fact.  When 
Charles  VI.  ascended  the  throne  the  scene  changed.  This  unfor- 
tunate monarch  was  not  only  himself  weak  and  depraved,  but  his 
wife,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  was  more  vicious  still.  The  pair  encour- 
aged every  practice  that  could  shock  modesty  or  outrage  decency. 
The  queen  lived  almost  openly  with  her  lover,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. The  king,  so  long  as  he  retained  his  reason,  was  a  leading 
actor  in  the  scandalous  masquerades  of  the  court,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped losing  his  life  on  one  occasion  when  he  disguised  himself 
as  a  devil,  and  danced  immodestly  before  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
Round  his  loins,  as  round  those  of  his  fellow-demons,  a  sort  of 
girdle  of  tow  had  been  fastened,  and  all  the  masqueraders  were 
chained  together.  In  the  midst  of  their  dances,  some  foolish  per- 
son threw  a  lighted  torch  at  them.  Their  girdles  took  fire,  and 
all  were  burned  to  death  except  the  king,  whom  the  Duchess  of 
Berri  saved  by  courageously  raising  her  skirts  and  throwing  them 
over  the  burning  monarch. 
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Charles  had  had  many  mistresses  in  his  youth,    When  he  went 

1  mad,  the  physicians  directwl  the  quften  to  refuse  to  discharge  her 

conjugal  duly.     Charles  had  enough  of  his  former  nature  left  to 

resent  this  privation.     He  even  employed  force,  and  succeeded  at 

laat  in  eonipcIUng  his  wife  to  resume  her  place  in  the  royal  couch. 

She  contrived,  however,  to  defraud  him  by  hiring  a  pretty  girl  to 

I  take  her  place.     It  is  said  Charles  never  detected  the  fraud,    Kia 

I   wife,  meanwhile,  gave  the  reins  to  her  loo?e  passions,  and  was 

p  known  to  have  had  at  least  a  score  of  lovers. 

A  very  striking  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time  is  afforded  ' 
by  the  story  of  Agnes  Sorcl.  She  was,  aa  is  known,  the  miatresa 
I  of  Charles  VII.,  a  lady  of  good  family,  and,  otherwise  tlian  as  the 
I  king's  miati-efw,  of  spotless  reputation.  Iler  infiiienco  over  the 
king  she  used  for  the  best  i>f  purposes.  It  was  she  who  roused 
him  to  make  the  efforts  which  eventually  expelled  the  foreigner 
fiom  France.  Her  private  character  was  laudable :  she  was  ami- 
able, generous,  kind,  and  true ;  yet  when  she  visited  Paris  in  com- 
pany with  the  king,  the  crowd  followed  her  whenever  she  appear- 
ed in  the  streets,  insulting  her,  and  calling  her  a  prostitute  in  the 
grossest  terms.  The  king  lived  with  her  eighteen  years,  but  nev- 
er ventured  to  acknowledge  her  publicly  as  hia  mistress.  Of  the 
four  daughters  she  bore  him,  three  only  were  legitimated  by  hia 
successor. 

Louis  XI.  had  a  seraglio  and  a  colony  of  bastards  before  he  be- 
came king,  nor  did  he  alter  his  mode  of  life  when  he  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  kingdom.  Ilia  favorites  were  usually  chosen  from  the 
lowest  class  of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  had  gone  through  an 
apprenticeship  for  the  king's  service  in  the  houses  of  prosdtution 
of  the  capital.  Louis  never  pretended  to  bear  them  any  affection ; 
he  used  them  as  he  used  the  men  of  letters  who  composed  for  his 
diversion  the  lewd  tales  which  have  reaehetl  u.t. 

CharlesVIII.  appears  to  have  been  more  virtuous  than  hispred- 
,  ecessors,  though,  of  course,  he  did  not  pique  himself  upon  any  con- 
jugal fidelity.  A  story  is  told  which  reflects  credit  upon  his 
character.  It  is  said  that  during  his  campaign  in  Italy,  when  he 
retired  to  his  chamber  one  evening,  he  found  there  a  young  girl 
of  marvelous  l)eauty  in  a  state  of  complete  dfebabilld.  She  was 
kneeling  and  in  teare  when  the  king  entered.  On  Charles  inquir- 
ing the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  she  confessed  that  her  parents  had 
eold  her  to  the  king's  valet  for  the  use  of  his  majesty,  and  con- 
1  jUTvd  Charles  to  spare  her.    The  king  was  touched  by  her  dis- 
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tress.  He  inquired  into  the  fkcts,  and,  finding  that  they  were  as 
she  stated,  and,  farther,  that  she  was  betrothed  to  a  youth  of  the 
neighborhood,  he  sent  for  him  and  married  the  young  couple 
forthwith. 

It  appears  certain  that  Charles's  death  was  caused  by  his  indis- 
creet commerce  with  the  sex.  All  the  chroniclers  state  that  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  being  frail  of  body 
and  of  feeble  constitution. 

The  court  of  Louis  XII.  was  purer  than  that  of  his  predecessors, 
owing  to  the  austere  virtue  of  the  queen.  Louis  himself  had  shared 
the  profligacies  of  his  family  in  his  youth,  but,  on  becoming  king, 
he  allowed  his  wife  to  regulate  his  household  according  to  her 
principles.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years,  say  the  old  chron- 
iclers, prostitution  was  banished  from  court 

We  shall  have  something  to  say  of  Francis  I.  in  connection  with 
syphilis,  of  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  and  an  early  victim.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  his  mother  stated  that  he  had  been  punished 
where  he  sinned.  The  misfortune  did  not  operate  as  a  warning. 
His  life  was  notoriously  dissolute  at  a  time  when  profligacy  was 
so  much  the  rule  that  it  was  hardly  likely  to  be  noticed.  Bran- 
tome  asserts  positively^  that  his  expedition  to  Italy  was  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  courtesan  of  Milan 
whose  charms  Admiral  Bonnivet  had  extolled.  Previous  to  his 
time,  it  seems,  there  had  always  been  attached  to  the  court  a  body 
of  prostitutes  for  the  use  of  the  courtiers.  Francis  suppressed  this 
body,  and  actually  invited  the  ladies  of  the  court  to  take  their 
place.  Brantome  reviews  this  policy,  and  while  he  praises  it  in 
view  of  the  "joyous  pastimes"  to  which  it  led,  he  is  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  produced  the  greatest  immorality  ever  known 
in  France.  The  ladies  of  the  town  followed  the  example  of  those 
of  the  court,  and  but  little  was  wanting  but  that  every  woman  in 
France  became  a  prostitute. 

It  was  the  custom  during  this  reign  for  the  king  to  invite  all 
his  courtiers  and  their  wives  and  daughters  to  lodge  at  the  royal 
palaces  from  time  to  time.  The  ladies  had  apartments  by  them- 
selves, and  to  each  room  the  king  had  a  key.  We  are  assured 
that  the  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  of  ladies  who  refused  to 
submit  to  the  royal  demands  had  but  little  chance  of  retaining 
their  ofiices.  If  they  had  been  guilty  of  maladministration  or 
peculation,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  them,  they  could  hope 

*  Vies  de8  HommoB  Illast. :  Bonniret, 
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for  pardon  only  through  the  complaisance  of  their  femalo  rclativea. 
The  story  of  M.  de  St,  VaUier,  wlio  wiia  reprieve<I  on  the  scitfibld 

1  iu  payuieul  for  tlie  favora  which  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Diana 

I  of  Poictiers,  had  granted  to  the  king,  ia  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  here. 

It  waa  the  boast  of  Francis  that  ho  bad  alwnys  respected  the 
honor  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  tho  boust  was  just,  from  iiia 
point  of  view.    His  visits  to  hia  miatresscg  were  always  made  in 

[  a  mysterious  manner,  and  at  night     Even  to  the  Dnehesa  of 

I  Etampea,  who  waa  his  acknowledged  mistn-aa  and  procuress  for 
a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  he  never  behaved  in  public  in  a 
manner  lo  compromise  her  reputation.     In  private  he  waa  not  ao 

f  Bcmpuloufs.  When  this  lady's  husband  disturbed  the  king  one 
evening,  Francis  drew  hia  sword  on  him,  and  threatened  to  kill 
him  instantly  if  he  dared  to  reveal  what  every  one  knew,  or  to 
punish  the  wife  at  whose  adultery  he  had  connived  for  years. 
Hia  idea  seems  to  ha\'e  been  that  words  alone  constituted  the  Bin 
of  debauchery.  On  one  occasion  he  look  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court  to  see  the  royal  deer  in  the  rutting  season;  but  when  a  gen- 
tleman ventured  a  very  obvious  pleasantry  on  the  scene,  he  exiled 
him  from  court  for  life. 

His  death  has  been  frequently  described.  Some  writers  imply, 
by  their  silence,  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  story  oi  La  Belle 

>  fismnniire;  but  it  rests  on  very  tolerable  evidence.  This  lady,  who 
3  uncommonly  beautiful,  was  the  wife  of  a  lawyer  or  a  iner- 

'  chant  (the  authorities  do  not  agree  on  the  point).     The  king  so- 

'  licitcd  her  favors,  but,  strange  to  say,  was  met  with  a  [xwitive  re- 
fusal. On  consultation  with  the  court  lawyers,  however,  Francia 
was  informed  that  he  could,  by  the  exercise  of  hia  ri:>yid  preroga- 
livc,  enjoy  the  company  of  any  woman  he  pleased,  and  the  Ferron- 
niiro  was  accordingly  nolilietl  that  the  king  commanded  her  to 
yield  to  hia  desires.  She  confided  the  order  to  her  husband,  who, 
1  reflection,  counseled  her  to  submit.  Meanwhile  Fcrronni^rc 
himsetf  used  his  best  endeavors  to  catch  a  syphilitic  disease,  which 

I  he  conimniiicated  to  his  wife.    She  gave  it  to  the  king,  who  died 

I  of  it  after  much  suffering. 

Henry  IL  had  the  merit  of  fidelity,  not  to  hia  wife,  but  lo  hia 
mistress.  The  latter  waa  the  faraoua  Diana  de  Poictiers,  whoae 
Bucccssful  intercession  with  Francis  I.  on  her  father's  behalf  has 
been  already  noticerl.  Brantome  asserlB  that  she  did  not  emulate 
the  constancy  of  her  royal  lover,  saying  that  in  her  youth  she  had 
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"  obliged  many  persons."  He  tells  a  story  which,  if  true,  reflects 
credit  on  the  temper  of  the  king.  Visiting  his  mistress  one  day, 
he  surprised  her  in  the  company  of  a  courtier  named  Brissac,  who 
had  only  time  to  hide  himself  under  the  bed.  After  spending 
some  moments  with  Diana,  the  king  asked  for  some  refreshments. 
Some  boxes  of  confectionery  were  brought  him,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  meal  he  took  a  box  and  threw  it  under  the  bed,  saying,  "  Hal- 
loo, Brissac,  every  body  must  live  I"  Diana  lost  no  portion  of 
her  lover's  heart  in  consequence  of  her  infidelities.  This  she  owed 
in  some  degree  to  her  extraordinary  beauty,  which  she  preserved 
so  late  in  life  that  it  was  commonly  reported  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  soap  made  of  liquid  gold.  Henry  was  proud  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  never  concealed  their  liaison.  He  had  his  arms  inter- 
woven with  hers  on  many  public  buildings  and  pieces  of  plate. 
He  used  constantly  to  ride  through  the  streets  with  the  beautiful 
Diana  on  his  crupper ;  and  he  showed  her  so  marked  a  preference 
over  his  wife  that  judicious  courtiers  never  made  the  mistake  of 
courting  the  latter. 

But  the  orderly  life  of  the  king  was  not  imitated  by  the  court 
According  to  Brantome  and  SauvaJ,  the  excesses  of  the  age  of 
Francis  were  aggravated  under  Henry.  It  was  rare,  says  the  for- 
mer, that  ladies  presented  their  virginity  to  their  husbands ;  and 
husbands  who  objected  to  the  intimacy  of  their  wives  with  "kings, 
princes,  noblemen,  and  others  of  the  court,"  were  eschewed  from 
society.  A  woman  was  held  to  be  virtuous  because  she  begged 
her  lover  to  wait  till  she  was  married  to  gratify  his  desires ;  mar- 
ried women  who  retained  their  love  for  the  same  galant  for  sev- 
eral years  were  considered  models  of  purity.  Brantome  intimates 
distinctly  that  ordinary  debauchery  fell  short  of  the  desires  of  the 
courtiers ;  incest,  sodomy,  and  similar  enormities  could  alone  sa- 
tiate the  passions  of  the  old  debauchees  of  the  day. 

The  same  writer  partially  explains  the  spread  of  vice  by  say- 
ing that  within  the  last  half  century  the  ladies  of  France  had  ac- 
quired the  arts  of  Italy ;  nor  is  it  doubtful  that  with  the  Medicis 
many  of  the  monstrous  vices  which  have  been  peculiar  to  Italy 
ever  since  the  age  of  Imperial  Rome  were  imported  into  France. 
We  hear  of  all  kinds  of  instruments  of  debauchery ;  of  lewd  books 
and  lewd  pictures ;  of  indecent  sculptures  and  bronzes  being  sold 
without  let  or  hinderance  in  the  stores  of  Paris.  It  was  the  age  of 
Aretino ;  and  besides  that  famous  or  infamous  writer,  a  number 
of  other  Italians  had  competed  for  the  prize  of  lewdness  in  com- 
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poation.  Poets,  painters,  sculptors,  seemed  to  try  how  far  axt 
ooa]d  be  prostitat^  Cellini,  Leonarclu  dtt  Vinci,  Giulio  Rom&iio, 
NicoUo  deir  Abate,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  their  contemporuie^ 
debased  tbeir  geniuH  bv  th«  execution  of  indet%nt  works.  Many 
of  these  found  their  war  loParia,  When  Pope  Clement  VII.  ui^- 
'  dertook  to  prosecute  the  aiiibora  of  indecent  works,  whether  in 
letters  or  art,  inost  of  the  compositions  that  were  endangered  by 
hifl  boll  were  transporled  to  Fmnc*^.  Brantome  allades  to  many 
of  them  OS  being  quite  common  in  his  time.  He  describes,  for  in- 
stance, a  silver  goblet  on  which  the  most  indecent  scenes  were 
gnTeD,and  which  a  nobleman  of  the  court  always  obliged  the 
ladies  who  visited  him  to  use  at  table.  Other  noblemen  had  their 
rooms  painted  in  fresco  in  similar  taste,  ll  n  slated  that  Anne 
of  Austria  caust^l  Ibrpe  hundred  tbou-sand  ecus  worth  of  frescoes 
of  this  kind  i>j  be  removed  from  ihe  ceihngs  of  the  palaee  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.'  But  m  the  reign  of  Henn*  II.  it  does  not  appear  that 
anj  one  was  ever  prosccutnl  for  dealing  in  this  kind  of  mercban- 
dse. 

Daring  the  three  Ebllowing  reigns,  it  was  Catharine  of  Medkis 
who  gave  the  tone  to  the  court,  and  reslly  ruled  the  kingdom. 
All  historians  concnr  in  slating  that  she  naed  prostitution  as  the 
mainspring  of  her  pohcy.  She  had  a  court  of  somedmes  two  to 
three  hundred  ladies  of  honor,  whom  she  employed  to  worm  out 
the  secrets  of  the  politicians  of  the  day.  They  were  known  as 
the  Queen's  Flying  Squadron,  and  it  appears  they  performed  their 
duties  successfully ;  of  coarse,  at  the  cost  of  whatever  virtue  or 
dmency  the  court  still  retained.  Brantome  is  still  our  authorir^ 
for  aaKTting  that  diey  introduced  a  new  feature  of  debauchary: 
ibey  took  the  initiative  tn  afEuis  of  this  kuid,  and  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  the  entreaties  of  lovers,  it  was  they  who  pressed  their  lovers 
to  meet  them  half  way.  He  likewise  informs  us  that  they  aided 
tbe  establishment  in  France  of  other  vices  which  had  hitherto 
1  peculiar  to  Southern  and  Eastern  climates,  by  the  revival  of 
which  had  been  common  among  the  htUttm  of  Athens. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  Catharine  willfully  tutored  her  children 
m  habits  of  debauchery,  in  order  to  divert  their  minds  from  poli- 
tice,  and  retain  oontrol  over  the  kingdom,  but  this  scandal  does 
not  appear  to  rest  oo  authentic  evidence.  It  is  unquestionable, 
however,  that  Charles  IX.,  the  author  of  tbe  masaacie  of  St.  Bar- 
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tholomew,  lived  in  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  sister  Margaret, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  story  that 
Catharine  more  than  once  entertained  the  king  and  court  at  a 
banquet  at  which  nude  females  served  as  waiters. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  morals  of  the  time  can  be  obtained 
from  the  adventures  of  the  Margaret  just  mentioned,  who  married 
Henry  IV.,  King  of  Navarre,  and  afterward  King  of  France.  It 
is  said  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  she  had  two  lovers,  both  of  whom 
claimed  to  have  robbed  her  of  her  virtue.  Marrying  the  King  of 
Navarre,  she  found  means  to  leave  her  husband  and  reside  at 
Paris,  whose  air  suited  her  better  than  the  country.  Here  her 
debaucheries  were  a  common  theme  of  scandal,  her  lovers  being 
counted  by  the  score.  Happening  at  last  to  give  birth  to  a  child 
which  mysteriously  disappeared,  her  brother  Henry  HI.  sent  her 
to  her  husband  in  a  quasi-disgrace.  Henry  of  Navarre  refused  to 
cohabit  with  her.  The  king  vainly  endeavored  to  reconcile  the 
couple.  With  more  zeal  than  tact,  he  used  as  an  argument  with 
his  cousin  that  the  mother  of  the  King  of  Navarre  had  not  her- 
self led  an  irreproachable  life.  At  this  Henry  burst  into  a  laugh, 
and  remarked  to  the  envoy  that  the  king  was  very  compliment- 
ary in  his  letters,  his  majesty  having  in  the  first  described  the 
vices  of  the  wife,  and  in  the  second  alluded  to  the  frailties  of  the 
mother. 

He  persisted  in  refusing  to  receive  Margaret,  and  she  took  ref- 
uge in  the  little  town  of  Agen,  but  no  sooner  began  to  lead  her 
usual  life  there  than  the  people  rose  and  expelled  her.  She  found 
a  second  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Usson,  and  there  she  lived 
twenty  years  in  a  sort  of  prison  which  she  converted  into  a 
brothel.  She  was  debarred  from  the  society  of  men  of  fashion 
and  courtiers,  but  for  her  purposes,  servants,  secretaries,  musicians, 
and  even  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood  answered  as  well,  and 
of  these  there  was  no  lack.  Eetuming  to  Paris  in  her  old  age, 
she  did  not  alter  her  course  of  life.  She  became  outwardly  de- 
vout, and  established  a  nunnery  and  monastery  near  her  hotel ; 
the  latter,  the  people  said,  in  order  to  have  monks  always  at  hand ; 
but  the  list  of  her  lovers  remained  undiminished  to  the  very  verge 
of  her  death.^ 

Nor  did  her  husband  present  any  striking  contrast  to  his  wife, 
though  he  reflected  so  severely  upon  her  in  the  work  published 
under  the  title  Lt  divorce  Satmque.     Bayle  remarks  that,  had  he 

^  Le  divorce  Satiriqae. 
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I  not  expenderl  so  large  a  portion  of  his  energy  in  the  pursuit  of 
I  sensual  plea^ui'es,  lie  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  heroea 
T  of  history.'  He  was  profuse  and  indiscrintiDate  in  his  attach- 
[  ments;  duchess  or  farmer's  daughter,  it  was  all  the  same  to  him. 
I  He  changeil  his  mistress  once  a  month  at  K-ost.  As  an  exception 
I  to  this  rule,  bis  affection  for  Gabriellc  d'Eatrfe,  a  very  lovely 
I  creature,  whom  he  shared  with  the  Marquis  of  Bellegarde,  and 
I  who  bore  him,  or  them,  three  children,  lasted  several  years.  He 
[  waa  not  faithful  to  her,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  infidelities,  but 
[  he  loved  her  passionately.  On  one  occasion  he  left  hia  array  in 
I  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  disguised  himself  as  a  peasant,  and  trav- 
[  eled  through  the  enemy's  country  to  meet  her.  He  once  went  to 
B  her,  but  was  stopped  at  the  door  with  the  announcement  that 
[  Bellegarde  was  with  her.  His  first  impulse  was  one  of  rage. 
I  Drawing  his  sword,  he  rushed  toward  the  door,  but  stopped  half 
I' way,  and  sayuig,  "No,  it  would  make  her  angry,"  he  returned 
I  home.  Gabrielle  was  a  very  beautiful  and  charming  person. 
I  She  was  in  the  habit  of  having  herself  painted  in  a  state  of  per- 
f  feet  nudity,  with  her  children  playing  around  her. 

When  she  died,  Henry  proposed  to  replace  her  by  Mademoiselle 

D'Enta^agues,  whose  beauty  liad  made  some  sensation  at  court 

Negotiations  were  opened  vrith  the  lady,  who  dutifully  placed 

the  matter  in  the  hands  of  her  family,  and  father,  mother,  and 

I  brothers  began  to  trttat  with  the  king  for  the  prostitution  of  their 

I  daughter  and  sister.     They  asked  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

I  The  king  thought  the  sura  large,  and  offered  fifty  thousand,  hut 

L  the  &mi1y  refusing  to  give  way,  he  acceded  to  their  demands. 

L  They  then  added  that  tbey  would  hko  to  have  a  promise  of  mar- 

I  riage,  conditioned  upon  the  lady's  liearing  a  male  child  within 

I'  O-  year.     To  this  likewise  Henry  agreed,  in  spite  of  Sully's  re- 

f  Dionstrancea ;  and  Mdlle.  D'Entrngnes  became  the  acknowledged 

[  mistress  of  the  king.     It  need  not  be  added  that  the  promise  of 

I  maniage  was  never  fulfilled. 

Some  time  afterward  Henry  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  who 
I  Uras  betrothed  to  Marshal  Bas,sompierre,  As  ardent  aa  ever,  he 
I  sent  for  the  marshal,  explained  bis  feelings,  and  ordered  Bassom- 
I  pierre  to  renounce  his  claims,  Tlie  marshal  obeyed,  and  Henry 
I  married  the  lady  (who  was  a  Montmorency)  to  the  Prince  of 
rCoode.  Tlie  marriage  was  hardly  over  before  the  king  opened 
r  Q^otiations  willi  the  bride.  It  will  be  scarcely  credited  that  the 
'  Baric'*  DictiQnai7,  Vo,  Htniy  IV. 
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emissary  he  employed  was  the  mother  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  left  no  means  untried  to  effect  the  dishonor  of  her  son.  The 
prince,  of  less  complacent  temper  than  most  other  courtiers,  re- 
fused to  allow  his  wife  to  become  the  king's  mistress.  He  re- 
moved her  from  France,  and,  just  as  Henry  was  about  to  send 
after  her,  the  assassin  Ravaillac  freed  Cond^  from  the  danger. 

The  disorders  of  Henry  III.,  the  predeqessor  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  are  shamefully  notorious.  There  was  a  time  during  his 
reign  when,  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  the  establishment 
of  Dicieria  at  Athens,  prostitution  almost  seemed  a  desirable  in- 
stitution at  Paris.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  famous  seducer  of 
the  ladies  of  honor.  An  anecdote  of  his  life  at  this  period  not 
only  reveals  the  tone  of  the  court,  but  happily  shows  that  de- 
pravity was  not  so  universal  as  might  be  imagined.  When  Hen- 
ry was  chosen  King  of  Poland,  he  was  anxious  to  settle  his  mis- 
tress, Mdlle.  de  Chateauneuf^  by  finding  her  a  husband.  He  ap- 
plied to  a  courtier,  the  Provost  of  Paris,  M.  de  Nantonillet,  but 
received  the  scathing  reply  that  "  M.  de  Nantonillet  would  not 
marry  a  prostitute  till  the  king  had  established  brothels  in  the 
Louvre." 

It  is  best,  perhaps,  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  later  stories  of  Hen- 
ry III.,  his  mir/nons,  and  the  frightful  infamies  that  were  practiced 
in  Paris  in  his  time.  They  may  be  divined  from  the  fact  that 
Brantome  mentions  some  orgies  in  which  the  king  and  a  party  of 
friends,  male  and  female,  stripped  themselves  naked,  and  tried  to 
place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  brute  creation,  as  rather  re- 
deeming instances  of  his  sensuality. 

We  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  follow  the  historv  of  the 
court  from  Louis  XIII.  to  modem  times.  Meanwhile,  some  feat- 
ures of  society  bearing  on  prostitution  in  the  age  we  have  sketch- 
ed must  be  briefly  noted. 

It  is  asserted  by  all  the  chroniclers  that  the  influence  of  the 
League  {Ligiie)  was  most  pernicious.  A  sort  of  religious  enthusi- 
asm seems  to  have  been  kindled  by  the  sectarian  strife  of  the  pe- 
riod, and  practices  which  purported  to  be  religious,  but  were  only 
immoral,  were  encouraged  by  the  highest  authorities.  Religious 
fanaticism  ruled  throughout  France.  Men  and  women  walked 
naked  in  processions  which  were  led  by  the  curates.  As  w<is 
natural  at  an  age  of  civil  war,  violence  was  freely  used  toward  fe- 
males by  both  of  the  contending  armies.  At  every  city  that  was 
taken,  either  by  the  Leaguers  or  the  Huguenots,  all  the  women, 
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I  married  aad  single,  were  violated  by  tbe  soldiery ;  such,  at  least, 
I  is  the  Rtatemeut  of  a  contemporary  historian.  Moreover,  iu  the 
I  general  confusion,  no  proper  police  was  enforced  either  at  Paris  or 
I  elsewhore,  and  the  windows  of  print-shops  teemed  with  lewd  pic- 
I  tures,  which  no  one,  says  the  historian,  thought  of  having  seized. 
I  It  was,  in  fact,  a  period  of  anarchy.  The  Moyen  de  parvenir,  by 
I  Beroalde  de  Venille,  which  has  reached  us,  aflbrds  some  criterion 
I  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day.  Aretino,  text  and  plates, 
I  wflfl  much  in  vogue;  and  Sanchez  and  Benedict!  left  their  lay  ri- 
I  vids  for  behind  in  the  composition  of  works  which  may  contend 
I  for  the  pftlin  of  lewdnesa  with  Martial  or  Petronins.' 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  indeed,  up  to  the  middle  of 
I  the  seventeenth  century,  great  complaint  was  made  by  the  clergy 
I  of  the  indecency  of  the  dress  of  the  people  of  France,    About  the 
I  thirteenth  century  it  became  fashionable  to  adorn  the  toe  of  the 
I  shoe  or  boot  with  an  ornament  in  metal ;  either  a  lion's  claw,  or 
I  an  eagle's  beak,  or  something  of  that  kind.    Some  immodest  per- 
I  Bon  ventured  to  substitute  a  sexual  image  in  bronze  for  the  usual 
I  Appendage,  and  the  fashion  soon  became  general.     Women  even 
[  adopted  it,  and  all  ific  best  society  of  Paris  soon  exhibited  the  in- 
decency on  their  feet.    The  king  forbade  their  use  by  royal  edicts,^ 
wid  n  special  bull  was  fulminated  against  them  by  Pope  Urban  V.,' 
but  the  monstrous  shoes  held  their  ground  against  both,  and  were 
L  only  disused  when  fashion  set  in  a  different  direction.    The  Bra- 
I  giteUe  was  another  enormity  of  the  same  character.    Originally,  it 
'b  said, the  working-classes  invented  the  idea  of  a  small  bag  hang- 
I  ing  between  the  knees  in  which  a  knife  or  other  utensil  could  be 
I  carried.    The  fashion  was  adopted  about  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
Iteeoth  century  by  nieu  of  rank,  and  became  immediately  of  an 
I  immodest  nature.    All  the  arts  of  fashion  were  called  into  requisi- 
I  tion  to  give  the  hraijuHtes  tbe  most  novel  and  remarkable  appear- 

I  anoe,  and  every  possible  means  was  used  to  render  them  at  once 

I I  disgustingly  indecent  and  extravagantly  rich.  They  were  attach- 
ied  to  the  dress  with  gay-colored  ribbons,  and,  when  the  wearer 

8  a  rich  man,  were  adomeil  with  jewels  and  lace.    At  the  time 

I  JUontaigne  wrote,  braguenes  had  almost  gone  out  of  vogue :  they 

I  were  worn  only  by  old  men,  who,  in  the  language  of  tlie  essayist, 

"  moke  public  parade  of  what  can  not  decently  be  mentioned." 

[■'Women,  on  their  side,  invented  hoops,  bustles,  and  low-necked 

■  Charles  V.  17lh  Oclub.  1367. 
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dresses.  The  libraries  contain  a  large  collection  of  works  written 
by  moralists  and  preachers  of  the  time  against  these  "  indecent 
abuses"  of  the  ladies.  As  they  are  all  in  use  at  the  present  time, 
we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  old  French  moralists  were  un- 
necessarily alarmed ;  but  it  is  likely  that  the  form  of  the  bustle 
was  by  no  means  as  modest  as  that  of  modern  crinoline  skirts,  and 
that  the  fashion  of  ladies'  drawers  had  not  yet  come  in.  Such^  at 
least,  is  the  inference  from  some  of  the  criticisms  they  provoked. 
The  exposure  of  the  breasts  was  checked  for  a  time  under  Louis 
XIV.,  but  the  reform  was  evanescent,  and  the  custom  against  which 
churchmen  thundered  in  the  sixteenth  century  survives  to-day. 

Some  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  theatre.  Theatri- 
cals were  forbidden  by  the  early  French  kings,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Church,  but  the  prohibition  was  evaded  by  the  performance 
of  scenes  from  the  Gospel  dramatized.  From  the  remains  of  these 
Moralities  it  would  appear  that  they  were  always  coarse  and  often 
immoral.  The  devil  always  played  a  prominent  part,  and  would 
have  been  inconsistent  had  he  not  outraged  decency.  Under 
Henry  III.  women  began  to  appear  on  the  stage,  and  farces  very 
broad  in  ideas  and  language  began  to  be  pftiyed  instead  of  the 
old  Moralities.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  nothing  was  too  scan- 
dalous to  be  represented  on  the  stage ;  in  fact,  the  idea  seems  to 
have  been  to  crowd  as  much  sensuality  and  vice  into  the  farces  as 
possible.  Scarcely  any  incident  of  life  was  too  indecent  to  be  either 
portrayed  or  described,  and  if  the  latter,  the  description  was  given 
in  the  most  undisguised  language.  It  is  altogether  impossible  to 
transcribe  scenes  of  this  nature.  Enough  to  say  that  women  were 
made  to  go  through  the  pains  of  childbirth  on  the  stage ;  husband 
and  wife  went  to  bed  in  presence  of  the  public ;  and  when  modesty 
prompted  the  rqfirement  of  actors  for  causes  still  more  indecent,  a 
colleague  rarely  failed  to  explain  why  they  had  retired  and  what 
they  were  doing  behind  the  curtain.  Many  of  La  Fontaine's  most 
grivois  stories  were  taken  from  farces  which  were  once  acted  with 
copious  pantomime  before  the  ladies  of  Paris.  Even  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  plays  of  this  character  were  commonly  acted 
at  Paris  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  It  was  usual  for  the  star 
actor  to  speak  a  prologue  or  an  interlude,  which  was  invariably 
recommended  by  its  indecency.  We  have  some  of  the  titles  of 
these  prologues,  and  they  were  generally  of  the  same  character  as 
the  one  on  the  question,  Uter  vir  an  mulier  se  magis  deledet  in 
copulatione. 
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Of  the  number  of  regular  prostitutes  exercising  their  calling  in 
France  during  tlie  fi!\<;enth  and  sixteenth  centuries  no  correct 
Itstimate  can  be  made.  It  was  undoubtedly  lai^e.  During  the 
religioua  ware,  a  writer  on  the  side  of  Prol^stantism  undertook  to 
draw  ap  a  stattment  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  and  lewd  women 
"jirhose  vices  were  chargeable  to  the  clergy.  His  estimate  is,  of 
nurse,  open  to  suspicion,  as  being  a  sectarian  performance ;  but, 
illowing  for  great  exa^eration,  it  will  still  appear  alarming.  He 
alcalates  that  there  were  at  that  time  one  million  of  women,  more 
J,  who  led  habitually  lewd  lives,  and  miuistered  to  the  pas- 
Hona  of  the  clergy.  These  were  independent  of  the  marrieil  women 
nrho  were  led  into  adultery,  and  of  the  pimps  and  procuresses  who 
Vvcre  in  clerical  pay.' 

To  return  to  the  laws  regulating  prostitution,  it  appears  that  a 

flions  effort  was  made  to  put  it  down  T.mder  the  sovereignty  of 

Tatbarino  of  Medicis.     An  ordinance  of  Charles  IX.,  dated  1560. 

rohibited  the  opening  or  keeping  of  any  brothel  or  house  of  re- 

^tioa  for  prostitutes  in  Paris.     For  a  short  period  it  seems  that 

B  practice  was  actually  suppressed,  and  the  consequence  is  said 

J  have  been  a  large  increase  of  secret  debauchery.    A  few  years 

r  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  a  Huguenot  clergyman  named 

Cayet  proposed  to  re-establish  public  brothels  in  the  interest  of 

ibe  public  morals,  but  the  authorities  of  his  Church  assailed  him 

0  vehemently  that  liis  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  without  having 

Siad  the  benefit  of  a  public  discussion,  and  he  was  himself  driven 

0  join  the  Romanists.     In  1588  an  ordinance  of  Henry  III.  reaf- 

med  the  ordinance  of  1560,  and  alleged  that  the  magistrates  of 

3  <aty  had  connived  at  the  establishment  of  brothels.     Ordi* 

}  of  the  provost  followed  in  the  same  strain,  and  all  prosti- 

B  were  required  to  leave  Paris  within  twenty-four  hours.     An 

>aacc  dated  16S5  was  still  more  rigorous.     It  condemned  all 

n  concerned  in  the  "  traffic  of  prostitution"  to  the  galleys  for 

s,  and  all  women  and  girls  to  be  "  whipped,  shaved,  and  ban* 

pshed  for  life,  without  any  formal  trial."     As  might  be  imagined, 

ihis  ordinance  was  alternately  disregarded  and  made  to  serve  the 

josea  of  private  malice.     Men  who  wished  to  revenge  them- 

pelves  on  their  mistresses  accused  them  of  being  prostitutes;  but 

fit  doet  not  appmr  that  iJie  aclvnl  stipply  tvas  ever  scrioushj  diminiahed. 

'  Cabinet  dn  Rni  do  Frnnc,  Piiris,  1581. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

PRANCE. — ^HISTORY  FROM  LOUIS  XIU.  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

Exile  of  ProBtitutes.— Measures  of  Louis  XIV.— Laws  of  1684  and  1718.— -Police 
Regulations. — Ordinance  of  1778. — Republican  Legislation. — Frightful  state  of 
Paris. — Efforts  to  pass  a  general  Law. — The  Court. — Louis  XIII. — The  Medicis. 
— ^Louis  XIV. — La  Vallifere. — Montespan. — Maintenon. — Literature  of  the  Day. 
— Feudal  Rights.— The  Regency. — Duchess  of  Berri.— Claudine  du  Tencin.— 
Louis  XV. — Madame  de  Pompadour. — Dubarry. — Pare  aux  Cerfs. — Louis  XVI. 
—Philippe  Egalite. — Subsequent  Sovereigns. — Literature. — Lewd  Novels  and 
Pictures. — ^Tendency  of  Philosophy. — ^The  Church. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  history  of  prostitution  in  France 
from  the  commencement  of  the  French  nation  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
Xin.    This  chapter  will  complete  the  subject  to  the  present  day. 

The  ordinance  of  1560,  prohibiting  prostitution  in  any  shape, 
and  granting  twenty-four  hours  only  to  prostitutes  and  their  ac- 
complices to  evacuate  Paris,  remained  in  force  till  late  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Though,  so  far  as  the  general  traffic  went,  it  was 
a  dead  letter,  it  enabled  the  police  authorities  to  imprison  or  exile 
unruly  prostitutes  from  time  to  time,  and  was  the  basis  of  the 
high-handed  measure  by  which  the  colonists  of  Canada  were  first 
supplied  with  wives  direct  from  the  Paris  stews.  It  also  enabled 
noblemen  and  officials  connected  with  government  to  avenge 
themselves  upon  unfeithful  mistresses,  and  to  exercise  a  conven- 
ient sort  of  tyranny  over  the  pretty  linghres  and  sewing-girls  of 
the  metropolis. 

In  1684  Louis  XIV.  made  some  alteration  in  the  laws  govern- 
ing prostitution.  He  provided  prisons  for  the  detention  of  pros- 
titutes, and  armed  the  lieutenant  of  police  with  authority  to  cor- 
rect them ;  and  he  drew  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  disso- 
lute women  who  were  not  actually  upon  the  town  and  the  class 
of  prostitutes  proper. 

A  farther  police  regulation  on  the  subject  was  made  in  1713. 
By  that  measure  a  sort  of  regularity  was  introduced  into  the  pro- 
cedure against  courtesans  and  lewd  women.  They  were  definitely 
divided  into  two  classes :  women  who  led  dissolute  lives  without 
being  precisely  prostitutes,  and  prostitutes  proper.  The  police 
were  authorized  to  interfere  against  both  on  complaint  of  any  per- 
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aoD  who  ciisr^ied  them  with  oalraging  pablic  dcoencT.  In  the 
caac  of  pnedtat^  Ibe  procEcdicg  was  sommarT.  Tbe  colprit  was 
mmmoDed,  emdemned  cm  eli^t  erideoce,  um]  aenteBced  eulier  to 
KsSc,  impiisoameat,  or,  more  rmrdy,  to  a  wtupping  or  the  kn  of 
her  hair.  With  regud  to  dkBotote  women  who  wexe  noc  regular 
proetitates,  the  aathorities  pmceeded  more  cantioaalj.  They  were 
entitleil  to  all  the  privile^ea  of  other  aocnsed  pereons,  seDtenoefl 
rendered  against  them  being  solgect  to  appeal ;  and,  when  fboitd 
g(uhSt  ^  P^^^  indicted  was  usually  a  fine.  OocaeiooallT,  the 
where  th^  bad  carried  on  their  caUing  wm«  ckiaed,tbe 
fontitiire  was  thrown  oat  of  the  window,  and  a  crier  proctaimed 
Aigmce  throoghoot  the  eitj. 
Monamr  Parent-Duchatekt,  who  bad  the  patience  to  read  all 
records  of  pmceedings  agaisst  proettttites  in  the  city  of  Paris 
1724  to  17S8,  itt/tTM  the  Uw  (Una  these  intJinfiM  of  its  aj^ili* 
cation,  and  cooclodes :  (1 .)  That,  notwithstanding  the  ordinance  of 
IStO,  brothels  were  licensed  bj  the  police.  (2.)  That  proetiinteB 
were  nerer  troabled  except  on  complaint  of  a  reeponsble  peisocL 
(3.)  That  brothels  were  djaorderlr:  that  riola,  rows,  and  mnrdeni 
not  itnfreqnently  occoired  within  their  walls  or  in  their  ne^- 
borhood.  (4.)  That  the  punishment  was  leit  to  the  discretioD  of 
the  magistme;  (5.)  That  tbe  penalties  indicted  were  lighter  to- 
mwtd  the  close  of  the  period  examined.  (8.)  That  certain  streets 
Paris  were  wholly  oeoipied  by  prasitiitea.* 
Probably  with  a  view  to  enlarge  the  diacrettoa  c^  the  magis- 
s  new  ordinanoe  was  passed  in  1778,  renewtn^  in  peionp 
lai^aage,  the  pndiibhiTe  pronnoDS  of  tbe  enactment  of 
Tbis  ordinaooe,  wfaicb  bean  the  name,  and  probaUy  em- 
6fm  the  office  of  Lenoir,  tbe  polioe  msgistraie,  declares 
that  no  poblic  womaa  shall  bereafier  try  to  cateb  {twxrot^tr)  men 
fMi  tbe  wharrei  or  bouleratda,  or  in  the  streets  or  squares  of 
Paris  under  penal^  of  being  sbsTed,  whipped,  snd  imprisoned ; 
that  no  hoose^older  riiall  kt  his  boose,  or  any  pan  ibereoC  to 
prcetitmes,  irader  penalty  of  fire  Irandred  fhmcB  fine,  and  that 
booniinr-bouse  keepen  shall  allow  no  men  and  women  to  sleep 
togetb«r  without  seeing  their  marriage  i»ntract. 

Tbe  most  curioas  fei«Bre  in  oonnection  with  this  oidinsnce  was 
tbe  tu±  tfast  it  was  not  istended  or  bdd  to  mterftre  with  estab- 
titbed  brotbcb;  which  the  government  eontinoed  to  liemee  as  be- 
fafc  It  wss  intended  to  aSeet  private  prastitates  only.  We 
m  k  TOk  ^  Pmrn.  E.  tlX 
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may  judge  of  its  succseas  from  the  general  statement  that,  soon 
after  its  passage,  the  streets  and  squares  were  thronged  with  pros- 
titutes. No  woman  or  modest  person  could  walk  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries  at  night.  Lewd  women  showed  themselves  at  their 
windows  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  shocked  public  decency  still 
more  glaringly  by  their  postures  in  the  streets.  It  was,  in  fact, 
so  complete  a  fiiilure,  that  two  years  after  its  establishment  it  was 
practically  repealed  by  a  new  police  regulation. 

In  1791,  the  whole  body  of  the  legislation  of  the  monarchy  was 
abolished,  and  in  its  stead  the  republican  Legislature  enacted  a 
code  which  was  the  only  law  in  force  in  France.  That  code  mak- 
ing no  reference  to  prostitution,  it  was  inferred  by  lawyers  that 
women  had  a  natural  right  to  prostitute  their  bodies  if  they  chose, 
and  accordingly  the  traflSc  became  open  and  free.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  a  tremendous  development  of  the  vice.  Pros- 
titutes established  themselves  in  every  street,  and  monopolized 
every  public  place.  Paris  became  scarcely  habitable  for  modest 
women.  An  outcry  against  this  monstrous  state  of  things  reach- 
ed the  Executive  Directory  in  1796,  and  that  body  sent  a  message 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  begging  them  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  The  message  was  clear  and  able,  calling  upon  the  coirn- 
cil  to  define  "  prostitute,"  and  suggesting  that  "  reiterated  offenses 
legally  proved,  public  notoriety,  or  arrest  in  the  act,"  appeared  to 
constitute  proof  of  prostitution.  It  seemed  to  call  for  penalties, 
in  the  shape  of  imprisonment,  on  women  exercising  this  calling. 
But  neither  this  suggestion,  nor  a  subsequent  project  of  the  same 
character  was  ever  carried  into  effect.  Napoleon  swept  the  Palais 
Royal  of  the  prostitutes  who  had  made  it  their  head-quarters,  and 
broke  up  some  of  the  greatest  brothels  by  harassing  their  inmates 
in  various  ways,  but  he  made  no  law  on  the  subject. 

In  1811,  M.  Pasquier,  Prefect  of  Police,  drafted  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  prostitutes,  but  it  never  went  into  effect,  and  the  im- 
perial ordinance  drawn  by  the  prefect  has  been  lost.  Five  years 
later,  M.  Anglis,  Prefect  of  Police  under  Louis  XVIII.,  attempted 
the  same  thing  with  no  better  success,  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  seeming  to  have  supposed  that  the  general  provisions  of 
the  articles  of  the  code  on  public  decency  and  "  outrages  upon 
public  morality"  covered  the  particular  case  of  prostitution.  The 
last  efforts  that  were  made  in  France  to  obtain  a  law  for  the  regu- 
lation of  prostitution  were  in  1819  and  1822,  when  the  ministry 
seriously  thought  of  settling  the  whole  matter  by  a  royal  declara 
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itiOD.     Theae  endeavors  had  the  same  fate  as  the  former  ones,  lead- 
ring  to  no  reHuIt. 

A  general  impreaaion  lias  prevailed  of  latfi  years  ihat  the  moral 
I  sense  of  the  public  would  be  shocked  by  any  k-gislative  a(;l.  li- 
I  ceiiaing  bo  great  a  sin  as  prostitution ;  aud  as  the  government  has 
Itissnmed,  without  constitutional  warrant,  the  control  and  resjula- 
Ition  of  prostitutes,  and  has  exercised  aa  full  authority  as  it  could 
I  have  done  had  there  been  a  law  on  the  subject,  the  deficiency  has 
t  hardly  been  felt.  A  conscientious  official  haa  occasionally  expe- 
llicnced  qualms  of  conscience  at  acting  without  legtd  warrant;  the 
I  government  has  sometimes  been  fVightened  by  a  menace  of  resist- 
I  ance  from  some  bold  lawyer,  but  no  trouble  has  ever  actually 
I  arisen,  and  custom  now  gives  to  the  police  regulationH  the  force 
I  of  law. 

We  shall  review  these  regulationH  in  another  place ;  meanwhile 

Is  glance  must  be  cast  U]X)n  the  progress  of  morality  in  France 

f  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

The  gallantry  which  distinguished  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  be- 

CRme  more  refined,  though  not  less  criminal,  under  Louis  XIII. 

Adultery  and  seduction  were  evcry-day  matters  in  the  circles 

L  which  educated  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  developed  the  wit  of 

flbo  author  of  Grammont's  Memoirs.     Every  lady  was  presumed 

\  to  have  a  lover ;  every  man  of  fashion  more  than  one  mistress. 

Richelieu  boasted  that  no  lady  could  reject  him  when  he  chose  to 

throw  the  handkerchief,  and  Mnzarin  was  accused  of  intrigues 

with  the  queen  herself.     Louis  did  not  blush  to  visit  his  mistresses 

L  al  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty ;  and, 

Wm  an  instance  of  their  influence  over  him,  it  has  been  stated 

Ifhat  it  was  at  the  request  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  that  he 

Bl^nsented  to  visit  hia  wife  nine  months  before  the  birth  of  Louis 


A  race  of  women  had  sprung  up,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Med- 

s,who  combined  political  skill  with  licentious  propensities,  and 

sonducted  state  and  amorous  intrigues  with  equal  ardor  and  sue* 

The  ladies  who  surrounded  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mary  of 

tledicis,  and  that  brilliant  circle  which  has  been  described  in  the 

Uemoirs  of  Madame  de  Longueville  and  Madame  de  Sabl^,  were 

tndoubtedty  as  dissipated  as  they  were  refined ;  their  virtues  were 

a  inverse  proportion  to  their  wit.     Paris  no  longer  witnessed  the 

nivre  converted  into  a  royal  preserve,  or  detestable  debauchees 

l^aoDtiiig  its  dark  passages;  but  there  reigned  throughout  the 
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court  an  air  of  polished  sensuality,  which,  in  point  of  fiwt,  must 
have  been  at  least  equally  prejudicial  to  good  morals. 

Louis  XIV.  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  age  during  his  minority. 
Boyal  mistresses  had  become  a  recognized  institution,  fathers  and 
husbands  rather  courting  than  dreading  dishonor  at  the  hands  of 
the  king.  After  having  dispensed  his  favors  with  some  impar- 
tiality among  the  ladies  of  the  court,  he  discovered,  apparently  to 
his  surprise,  that  one  of  them,  a  charming  girl,  named  Louise  de  la 
Vallidre,  really  loved  him.  The  only  person  who  showed  much 
annoyance  at  the  warmth  with  which  the  king  entered  upon  this 
new  liaison  was  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Henrietta  of  England, 
the  king's  sister-in-law,  who  seems  to  have  expected  that  she 
would  be  the  fortunate  recipient  of  whatever  crumbs  might  fall 
from  the  royal  table.  She  was  unable,  however,  to  divert  Louis 
from  his  purpose ;  La  Valli^re  became  his  mistress,  and  bore  him 
two  children.  When  he  grew  tired  of  her,  as  he  did  soon  after 
the  birth  of  her  second  child,  she  retired  into  a  convent,  and  ex- 
piated her  fault  by  thirty  years'  austere  penitence. 

The  king  then  turned  his  attention  to  a  lady  of  noble  rank,  the 
wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Montespan,  and  in  a  business  manner  ex- 
iled the  marquis  to  his  estate,  and  lived  with  his  wife.  A  woman 
otherwise  virtuous,  proud,  and  queenly,  she  lived  with  the  king 
for  fourteen  years,  and  bore  him  eight  children.  These  children 
were  openly  legitimated  by  Louis,  and  were  married  by  him  to 
members  of  the  royal  family.  He  even  contemplated  securing  the 
throne  to  them,  though  they  were  thus  doubly  adulterine. 

The  last  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  famous  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  widow  of  the  poet  Scarron ;  a  person  of  remark- 
able abilities,  and  old  enough  to  have  recovered  from  the  passions 
which  were  said  to  have  disturbed  her  youth.  She  was  intro- 
duced to  the  king  as  the  governess  of  his  illegitimate  children,  and 
by  her  arts  contrived  not  only  to  wean  the  king's  heart  from  his 
mistress,  but  even  to  alienate  the  children  from  their  mother. 
For  thirty-live  y^ars  she  wielded  supreme  control  over  Louis's 
mind ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  her  early  life,  and  however 
harsh  a  judgment  must  be  formed  of  her  political  measures,  it 
must  be  allowed  that,  in  general,  her  influence  was  exercised  for 
the  good  of  religion  and  morality.  Under  her  direction  the  court 
became  positively  devout.  Intrigues  were  concealed,  not  ostenta- 
tiously paraded  before  the  public  eye;  and  the  ladies  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded  were  obliged  to  lead  at  least  outwardly  deco- 
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I  Toaa  lives.  She  might  not  be  able  to  cheek  the  moDstroua  proo- 
I  ticcs  of  the  Diilte  of  Orleans;  but  much  of  the  looseness  of  the 
I  court  abe  could,  and  really  did  bring  to  an  end.  Her  royal  lover, 
I  who  »t  fii-st  piqued  himself  upon  rising  aa  far  above  obligations 
I  of  fidelity  to  hia  mistresses  as  he  couaidered  himself  superior  to 
I  political  obligations  to  his  people,  resigned  himself  to  the  spiritual 
I  direction  of  the  marquise,  and  allowed  old  age  to  assert  its  rights 
I  in  condemning  him  to  virtue.  .AH  things  considered,  the  last 
[  twenty  years  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign  was  perhaps  the  most  moral 
I  in  the  wbolo  history  of  the  monarchy. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
[  day.  The  leading  philosophers,  writers,  and  poets  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XI V,  forbore  to  shock  decency,  and  may  be  read  to-day  as 
I  eafely  as  any  modem  work.  Preachers — Bossuet,  Massilloii,  Bour- 
\  daloue — exercised  a  potent  influence  over  the  tone  of  letters  and 
I'flociety.  Comeille,  Racine,  and  their  contemporaries  provided  the 
I  stage  with  a  repertory  tbiit  eould  never  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek. 
1  EvenMoli&re,  who  did  occasionally  let  slip  a  joke  of  questionable 
J  propriety,  for  the  pit's  sake,  seems  a  daring  innovator  when  be  is 
I  contrasted  with  his  predecessors.  Decency  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
I  moat  striking  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  the  age. 

We  may  also  date  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  final  ex- 
I  tinction  of  many  of  the  old  feudal  rights  which  were  at  war  with 
J  morality.  Horrible  aa  it  may  seem,  there  were  parts  of  Franco 
I  where  the  custom  allowed  the  seigneur  to  debauch  the  daughter 
I  of  bis  vassal  without  obstacle  or  penalty.  In  some  provinces  it  ia 
I  said  to  have  been  customary  for  the  seigneur  to  enjoy  the  first 
I  night  of  every  girl  married  within  his  manor.  In  others,  the  pe- 
I  ouiior  authority  of  the  seigneur  over  the  serfs  who  were  attached 
[■  to  tiie  glebe  was  held  to  endow  him  with  the  right  of  using  the 
I  bodies  of  their  wives  and  daughters  as  he  saw  fit.  No  written 
I  custom  juHtilied  these  monstrous  privileges,  but  frequent  allusions 
I  to  them  in  the  old  French  writers  show  that  in  certain  parts  they 
«  sanctioned  by  usage.  Louis  XIV.  made  it  his  especial  busi- 
B  U>  break  down  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  it  was  no 
I  doubt  to  the  general  police  regulations  he  made  for  the  govern- 
I'inent  of  the  kingdom  at  large  that  the  extinction  of  these  rights 

8  mainly  due. 

With  the  Hegency  the  scene  changes.     The  Duke  of  Orleans 

Ibad  long  been  one  of  the  most  depraved  men  in  France.    So  long 

B  Louis  XrV.  lived  he  had  perforce  observed  a  certain  outward 
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decorum ;  but  the  death  of  the  monarch,  and  the  duke's  high- 
handed seizure  of  the  regency,  enabled  him  to  give  free  scope  to 
his  propensities.  He  resided  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  gave  sup- 
pers there  almost  every  evening  to  a  select  circle  of  rou&  and  fast 
women,  among  whom  Madame  de  Parab^re  long  held  the  place  of 
honor.  The  company  not  unfrequently  varied  the  entertainment 
by  the  performance  of  charades  and  tableaux,  among  which  the 
judgment  of  Paris  was  a  favorite  of  the  regent.  The  conversa- 
tion of  the  guests  was  so  gross  as  to  shock  all  but  the  initiated, 
and  when  they  separated  they  were  generally  all  intoxicated.^ 

The  most  startling  and  horrible  feature  of  these  entertainments 
was  the  fact  that  the  regent's  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  was 
almost  always  present.  Her  life  was  a  romance.  Married  while 
a  child  to  the  Due  de  Berri,  by  her  passionate  temper  and  her  lev- 
ities she  was  the  bane  of  her  husband's  life.  She  embraced  the 
infidel  and  licentious  doctrines  of  the  age  in  company  with  her  fa- 
ther, and  the  pair  were  so  fond  of  each  other  that  the  most  horri- 
ble suspicions  began  to  gain  ground.  They  were  dispelled  for  a 
time  by  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue  between  the  duchess  and  her 
chamberlain,  which  so  provoked  the  duke  that  he  seized  his  wife 
by  the  hair  and  beat  her.  On  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  aft- 
erward, she  gave  the  reins  to  her  passion,  and  set  an  example  of 
scandal.  At  the  Luxembourg,  where  she  had  apartments,  she  ex- 
hibited the  state  of  a  queen,  and  lover  succeeded  lover  with  start- 
ling rapidity.  At  last  she  seems  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  an 
officer  of  her  guards,  named  Riom,  whose  only  merit  was  youth. 
He  subdued  her.  She  became  as  docile  and  submissive  to  him  as 
she  had  been  intractable  and  haughty  with  her  former  lovers,  and 
all  Paris  was  talking  of  the  transformation.  After  about  a  year 
of  this  liaison,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  During  the  pains  of 
childbirth  she  was  not  expected  to  live,  and  the  curate  of  St  Sul- 
pice  was  sent  for  in  all  haste  to  administer  the  extreme  unction. 
The  ecclesiastic  happened  to  be  a  rigid  champion  of  morality,  and 
he  refused  to  administer  the  rite  till  Riom  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  Luxembourg.  The  duchess  would  not  consent  to  part 
with  her  lover,  and  for  many  hours  this  strange  conflict  went  on 
by  the  bedside  of  the  failing  woman.  The  curate  was  obstinate, 
however,  and  no  sacrament  was  administered ;  but  the  duchess 
recovering,  the  regent  used  his  authority,  and  sent  Riom  to  join 

^  See  Taylor's  House  of  Orleans,  yol.  i.  and  Memoires  de  la  Duchesse  d'Orlearis, 
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I  bis  regiment    It  killed  his  daughter.    She  invited  her  father  to 
sap  with  her,  and  used  alt  her  vloqiience  to  persuade  htm  to  let 
her  marry  Riom ;  but  the  regent  remaining  firm,  she  withdrew  to   1 
her  chttinber,  took  to  her  bed,  and  died  two  days  sifterward. 

In  alluding  to  the  regent's  miairessos,  a  word  should  be  said  of  , 
the  famous  Claudine  du  Tencin,  whose  adventunjs  shed  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  morals  of  the  day.  She  was  a  ]>retty  girt,  of  re- 
spectable, if  not  nofcle  family,  living  in  a  distant  province.  To 
escape  Ei-oin  a  marriage  that  was  forced  on  her,  ahe  took  rcftige  in 
a  convent.  Instead,  however,  of  suiting  her  habits  to  her  place 
of  residence,  she  contrived  to  alter  the  mode  of  life  at  the  convent 

I   80  as  to  meet  her  desires,  and  it  became  famous  for  the  gayety  of 
I  social  entertainments  and  the  liveliness  of  its  inmates.     One 

i  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  allowed  to  share  its  hospitality  was  the 

I  poet  Destouebes.     He  was  smitten  with  the  pretty  Claudinc,  who 

I  acknowledged  the  charm  of  bia  accomplishments,  and,  after  a  few 
moaths'  intimacy,  gave  birth  to  a  malu  child,  who  become  the 
mathematician  and  philosopher  D'Atembert 
Claudine  had  a  brother,  an  ahbi5,  a  man  of  considerable  cunning, 

1  and  no  principle  whatever.    lie  persuaded  hia  sister  to  go  to  Paris 

}  and  seek  her  fortune.  He  obtained  an  introduction  for  ber  to  tho 
regent,  and  Claudine  contrived  to  produce  sueh  an  impression  that 
she  was  soon  instalJed  as  titular  mistress.  Thia  did  not  last  long, 
however.  One  day,  venturing  to  remonstrate  with  the  regent  on 
hia  loose  mode  of  life,  his  habitual  drunkenness,  etc.,  her  lover  Iwt 
patience  with  tier,  and  suddenly  summoned  a  crowd  of  his  court- 
iers from  the  ante-chamber  to  witness  the  d&habilliS  and  listen  to 
the  sermons  of  madame.  In  revenge,  Claudine  rushed  out  and 
became  the  mistress  of  the  ])rimc  minister,  Cardinal  Dubois.  Hep 
brother,  the  abl«S,  got  a  bishopric  for  bis  share  in  the  transaction. 
At  the  de-atb  of  Dubois,  Madame  du  Tencin  gave  him  as  suc- 
ceaaor  tho  Duke  of  Richelieu,  the  most  famous  lady-killer  of  the 
court.  But  she  was  growing  old,  and  ambition  had  more  attrac- 
tions for  her  than  love.  She  becaTne  an  authoress,  wrote  religious 
works  and  novels,  patronized  letters,  and  brought  out  Montea- 

I  quieu^s  Spirit  of  Laws.    Her  salons  became  the  most  fashionable 
in  Paris.    It  was  not  a  little  singular  that  she  should  have  been 

I  the  head  of  one  literary  clique,  and  her  son,  D'AIembcrt,  the  chief 
of  onother — neither  positively  jealous  of  the  other,  yet  living  on 

[  toma  of  cold  reserve. 

Lotiis  XV.  trod  in  the  steps  of  bis  great-grandfitthcr  and  the 
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regent.  His  amours  attracted  no  attention,  being  evanescent  and 
trifling,  till  he  quarreled  with  the  queen,  and  bestowed  the  title 
of  mistress  on  the  Countess  of  Mailly.  This  lady  had  four  sisters, 
three  of  whom  had  reached  womanhood.  They  were  jealous  of 
their  sister's  success,  and  solicited  a  share  of  the  royal  favor.  The  . 
monarch  graciously  granted  their  prayer,  and  admitted  all  four 
into  an  associate  liaison.  He  was  much  hurt  when  the  fifth,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  declined  an  interest  in  this  delectable  partnership. 
Falling  ill  soon  afterward,  he  allowed  his  confe.ssor  to  frighten 
him  into  parting  with  the  sisters,  and  when  he  got  well  replaced 
them  by  the  wife  of  the  subfarmer  of  the  finances,  Madame  le 
Normand  d'Etoiles.  He  created  her  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  and 
compelled  the  court  to  recognize  her.  Happily  for  him,  she  was 
a  person  of  moderate  taste  and  habits.  She  patronized  letters,  was 
the  friend  of  Voltaire,  and  seems  to  have  employed  her  influence 
over  the  king  for  his  advantage  and  that  of  the  public.  It  is  re- 
corded, as  an  instance  of  the  heartlessness  of  the  king,  that  when 
she  died  he  stood  at  a  window  to  watch  her  funeral  pass,  and  no- 
ticing that  it  was  a  rainy  day,  observed,  with  a  smile,  "  that  the 
marquise  had  bad  weather  for  her  long  journey." 

Her  successor  was  Madame  Dubarry,  a  common  prostitute,  fish- 
ed out  of  the  Paris  stews  in  consequence  of  her  skill  in  debauch- 
ery. Her  real  name  was  Vanbemier ;  but,  in  order  to  present  her 
at  court,  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Dubarry  was  persuaded  to 
marry  her.  It  was  under  her  reign  that  the  Pare  aux  Gerfs  (in 
which  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  said  to  have  had  a  hand),  reach- 
ed its  highest  point  of  celebrity  and  eclat.  This  was  a  royal  se- 
raglio filled  with  the  most  beautiful  girls  that  could  be  bought  or 
stolen.  The  monstrous  old  debauchee  who  filled  the  throne  of 
France  had  a  weakness  for  very  young  girls,  fifteen  being  the  age 
at  which  he  preferred  his  mistresses.  Under  the  skillful  directions 
of  Dubarry,  a  host  of  pimps  and  purveyors  searched  France  for 
young  girls  to  suit  the  king's  fancy.  Where  negotiations  could 
not  be  effected,  the  prerogative  was  stretched,  and  the  police  au- 
thorities judiciously  blinded;  but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it 
was  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to  these  violent  measures,  and 
that  French  fathers  of  that  day  seldom  made  difficulties  except 
about  the  sum  to  be  paid.  That  the  king  was  liberal  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  sum  which  this  seraglio  cost  him — not  less  than 
one  hundred  millions  of  francs.  It  was  a  large,  handsomely  ftir- 
nished  building  at  Versailles,  giving  every  woman  her  separate 
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I  apartments.    The  king  rarely  visited  each  one  more  than  three  or 

T  four  timee;  but,  on  the  oocasion  of  his  first  visit,  be  prided  himself 

I  on  observing  the  etiquette  of  a  husband,    lie  insbted  on  the  poor 

T  child  whom  he  was  about  Wi  ruin  kneeling  down  by  the  bedside, 

I  and  saying  her  prayers  in  hia  presence.     It  need  iiardly  be  ob- 

[  served  that  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs  was  the  great  reservoir  from  whence 

I  the  brothels  of  the  time  derived  their  supply  of  recruits.    After  a 

residence  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  iu  case  they  became  pregnant, 

the  poor  children  were  thrown  out  upon  the  world,  and  ruia  was 

a  neceaaity. 

The  last  monarch  of  the  old  French  line,  the  unfortunate  Louia 
XVI.,  fonns  a  bright  contrast  to  his  predecessors.  Hia  education 
had  been  severe,  his  principles  were  naturally  strict.  Placed  upon 
the  throne  after  the  Revolution  had  become  inevitable,  liia  whole 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  business  of  reigning,  and  attempting 
I  reforms  which  came  quite  too  late.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  ever 
I  gave  rise  to  merited  scandal. 

The  profligate  character  of  the  court  was,  however,  sustiincd  by 

I  the  Orleans  family  and  their  connections,     Philippe  Egalit<5  was 

a  true  descendant  of  the  regent.     On  the  very  eve  of  the  Rcvolu- 

V  Uou  he  indulged  in  orgies  that  were  closely  imitated  from  those 

l.f>f  the  Palais  Koyal. 

Our  sketch  of  the  immoralities  of  the  French  court  naturally 

f  ends  here.     Though  the  period  of  the  Directory  was  marked  by  a 

I  general  looseness  in  the  best  French  society,  and  both  Napoleon 

I  and  Louis  XVIIL  set  no  example  of  conjugal  fidelity  to  their  sub- 

'  jects,  yet  vice  was  not  exhibited  so  openly  under  them  as  it  had 

f  been  under  former  kings,  and  the  laws  of  decency  were  not  actu- 

[  ally  set  at  defiance.     Their  frailties  were  private  matters,  into 

I  which  it  is  scarcely  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  intrude.     The 

t  same  may  be  said  of  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe.     The  former 

f  had,  in  liia  youth,  been  a  sharer  of  many  of  the  excesses  of  the 

Orleans  family,  but  at  the  time  he  became  king  he  was  an  old 

man,  and  could  aiford  to  lead  a  decent  life,     Louis  Philippe  had 

never  afFordeil  a  theme  for  scandal,  and  as  king  he  set  an  example 

if  rigorous  morality. 

If  we  turn  back  now  to  the  period  of  the  Bcgency,  we  shall  find 

I  letters  sympathizing  in  the  most  marked  manner  with  the  court. 

f  Under  the  regime  of  severe  etiquette  and  decency  established  by 

I  Ixniia  XIV.,  authors  respected  the  ear  of  innocence  ;  under  the 

I  brutol  sway  of  the  regent,  and  the  lewd  influence  of  the  satyr  Loula 

I 
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XV.,  the  old  prostitution  of  literature  was  revived.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  most  successful  authors  of  the  day,  such  as  Voltaire,  hand- 
led themes  grossly  immoral  in  themselves,  and  rendered  still  more 
oflFensivc  by  their  mode  of  treatment.  The  most  popular  novel  of 
the  eighteenth  century — Manon  Lescant — the  work,  by  the  way, 
of  an  abb^,  is  the  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  prostitute.  Of 
all  the  romance  writers  of  that  age,  no  one  was  more  widely  pop- 
ular or  more  generally  read  than  Crebillon  fils^  whose  works 
would  almost  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  at  the  present  time. 
Diderot,  Mirabeau,  Montesquieu,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
most  eminent  men  of  France,  prostituted  their  genius  to  the  com- 
position of  erotic  works  which  were  widely  read  by  women  as 
well  as  men.  Of  the  light  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  very 
little  is  fit  for  modem  reading,  the  poets  being,  as  a  general  rule, 
either  dull  or  depraved.  Nor  were  the  arts  behindhand.  Frescoes 
differing  but  little  from  those  which  had  adorned  Fontainebleau 
imder  Francis  I.  again  covered  the  walls  of  rich  men's  houses ; 
and  the  most  fortunate  painters  of  the  day  were  those  who  could 
best  outrage  decency  without  positively  suggesting  the  brothel. 
Lewd  books  and  pictures  were  freely  sold  in  Paris  during  the 
Regency,  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  Revolutionary  period. 
Napoleon  burned  all  he  could  find,  but  there  still  remained  enough 
to  supply  the  demand  almost  ever  since. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  state  of  morals  in 
France  during  t^ie  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  which  were  then  current 
was  to  undermine  the  respect  paid  to  marriage  and  chastity.  The 
former,  being  a  sacrament,  was  assailed  as  part  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical system ;  the  latter  was  conceived  to  be  at  war  with  the 
natural,  and,  therefore,  the  proper  passions  of  manldnd.  Sev- 
eral of  the  philosophers  left  it  to  be  inferred  from  their  writings, 
or  stated  broadly,  that  promiscuous  intercourse,  or,  at  all  events, 
unlimited  facilities  of  divorce,  were  the  natural  destiny  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  that  the  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  on 
sensual  gratification  had  no  warrant  in  reason  or  sound  ethics. 
These  foolish  notions  brought  forth  fruits  after  their  kind.  Under 
the  Directory,  prostitutes  were  received  into  certain  societies,  and 
ladies  of  fashion,  became  prostitutes.  Even  under  the  Empire  it 
was  not  unusual  for  a  lady  to  request  her  husband  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  as  it  was  well,  perhaps,  to  avoid  questions  of  legitimacy  aris- 
ing at  any  future  period. 
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There  was  one  branch  of  society  in  which  morality  had  made 
[  great  progress  during  the  century :  that  was  tbo  Church.     It  still 
I  contained  cardinals  like  Dubois,  and  bishops  and  abbes  like  Du 
[  Tencin,  but  the  vast  body  of  the  country  clergy  led  pure  moral 
I  lives.     This  jtoint  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  silence  of  the 
parties  opposed  to  the  hierarchy  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  they  were  so  disposed  to  assail  the  priesthood  on  every  vul- 
nerable point     It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  vices  which  had 
I  infected  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
[  tury  had  disappeared  by  the  eighteenth ;  dcspitfi  tlie  law  of  celi- 
I  bacy,  the  country  curates  were,  as  a  rule,  moral,  austere,  virtu- 

I   OUB  IQCO. 
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It  properly  belongs  to  this  chapter  to  allude  to  the  rise  and 
[  progreaa  of  the  diseases  termed  syphilitic. 

Whether  they  were  of  ancient  date — whether  the  "shameful 
I  dieeosea"  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
I  prostitution  at  Rome  were  the  same  as  the  modern  syphilis— may 
I  be  decided  by  the  reader.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that,  through- 
I  .oat  the  Middle  Ages,  a  8i)ecies  of  disease,  termed  sometimes  lep- 
I  tosy,  Bometitnen  piidendayra,  appears  lo  have  prevailed  in  France 
I  as  in  other  European  coiiutries,  and  to  have  chosen  for  its  chief 
J  flent  the  organs  of  generation.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  close 
I  (rf'tbe  fifteenth  century  that  public  attention  began  to  be  gencral- 
1  ly  directed  to  the  subject  of  sexual  disease. 

We  shall  briefly  enumerate  the  earliest  notices  of  its  appear- 
[  ance.  When  Charles  VIII.  entered  Naples  in  1495,  he  found 
I  the  city  suffering  from  a  plague  (syphilis)  to  which  the  prejudice 
I  of  the  natives  gave  the  name  of  "  French  malady."  Italy,  said 
I  the  writers  of  the  day,  was  attacked  simultaneously  by  the  French 
I  army  and  this  new  disease.'  Most  of  the  Italian  writere  accuse 
I  Nicolu  Leoniceno,  Do  Morbo  Onllioo,  utd  other*. 
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the  French  of  its  introduction.  Benevenis,  however,  says  they 
got  it  from  the  Spaniards,  and  Guicciardini  candidly  admits  that 
his  countrymen  were  the  real  propagators  of  the  malady.  Ger- 
man physicians  likewise  traced  its  origin  to  Naples,  and  placed  it 
about  the  year  1493,^  ascribing  it  to  an  untoward  planetary  con- 
junction. The  disease  appeared  at  Barcelona  in  1493,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Spain  in  the  following  year.^  But  sixty  years  be- 
fore, in  1430,  public  regulations  had  been  made  in  London  to  pre* 
vent  the  admission  of  persons  attacked  with  a  disease  very  similar 
to  syphilis  into  houses  of  prostitution,  and  requiring  the  police  to 
keep  constant  watch  over  such  as  should  show  symptoms  of  this 
infirmiias  nefanda?  The  first  authentic  allusion  to  the  disease  in 
France  is  the  ordinance  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  dated  1497, 
ordering  all  persons  attacked  by  the  "  large  pox"  to  vacate  the 
city  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  to  return  till  they  were 
cured ;  providing  a  sort  of  hospital  for  those  who  can  not  move ; 
and  appointing  agents  to  bestow  four  sob  parisis  on  the  exiles  to 
pay  for  their  journey.*  This  ordinance  alludes  to  the  disease 
having  been  prevalent  for  two  years. 

It  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that,  whether  syphilitic 
diseases  had  existed  before  or  not,  they  prevailed  to  a  very  alarm- 
ing extent  throughout  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

To  prevent  misconception,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  diag- 
nostic signs  of  the  "  French  malady"  as  furnished  by  Fracastor : 
"  The  patients  were  in  low  spirits,  and  broken  down ;  their  faces 
were  pale.  Most  of  them  had  chancres  upon  the  organs  of  gener- 
ation. These  chancres  were  obstinate ;  when  cured  in  one  place 
they  reappeared  in  another,  and  the  work  was  never  ended.  Pus- 
tules with  a  hard  surface  appeared  upon  the  skin,  generally  on  the 
head  first.  On  first  appearing  they  were  small,  but  gradually  in- 
creased to  the  size  of  an  acorn,  which  they  resembled  in  shape. 
In  some  cases  they  were  dry,  in  others  himiid ;  some  were  livid, 
others  white  and  pale,  others  again  hard  and  reddish.  They  burst 
after  a  few  days,  and  discharged  an  incredible  quantity  of  vile 
fetid  humor.  When  they  began  to  suppurate  they  became  true 
phagedaenic  ulcers,  consuming  both  flesh  and  bone.  When  they 
attacked  the  upper  part  of  the  body  they  gave  rise  to  malign 
fluxions,  which  gnawed  away  the  palate,  or  the  windpipe,  or  the 

*  Ulrich  de  Hutton,  De  Morbi  Gallic!  curatione. 

•  Rodcric  Dias,  Contra  las  Bubas.  »  W.  Beckett,  Phil.  Trans,  rol.  xxx. 
«  Begistres  da  Farlement  de  Paris,  1497. 


I  throat,  or  the  tonsils.     Some  patients  lost  their  lips,  others  the 

lnose,  others  the   eyes,  others  the  whole   organs  of  generation. 

I'}lany  were  troubled  with  moist  tumors  on  the  limbs,  which  grew 

'  irge  as  eggs  or  small  loaves.     When  they  burst,  a  white  and 

I  mucilaginous  liquor  exuded  from  them.    They  were  usujiUy  found 

I  on  the  legs  and  arms.    Some  were  ulcerated,  others  again  remain- 

I  ed  callous  fo  the  last.    And,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  the  patients 

I  suftered  terrible  pains,  especially  at  night,  not  only  in  the  articu- 

I  lations,  but  in  the  limbs  and  nerves.     Some  sufferers,  however, 

I  had  pustules  without  pains,  others  pains  without  pustules;  but, 

'  in  most  cases,  both  occurred  together.    The  patients  wore  languid, 

had  no  appetite,  desired  to  remain  constantly  in  bed.     The  face 

luid  legs  swelled,     Some  bad  a  slight  fever,  but  this  was  rare; 

others  had  severe  headaches  for  which  no  remedy  could  bo  found.'" 

At  first,  it  seems,  the  faculty,  strangely  misapprehending  its 

I  duties,  refused  to  treat  patients  assailed  by  this  new  plague.     As 

at  Rome,  they  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  quacks,  barbers, 

and  old  women.     About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

however,  the  extent  of  the  mischief  provoked  sympathy  from  the 

physicians,  and  one  or  two  treatises  appeared  on  the  anbjeet.     Sn- 

[  doniica  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  agent  employed.     Large  use 

I  was  made  of  holy  wotxl  (the  wood  of  the  lignum-vitje-tree),  which 

I  was  importtid  from  America  for  the  purpose.     It  was  doses  of 

[  holy  wood,  in  decoction,  which  are  said  to  have  saved  the  life  of 

I  the  great  Erasmus. 

After  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1497,  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  St. 

I  Germain  was  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  victims  of  syph- 

I  ilis ;  but  there  ia  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  attempt  was  made 

to  treat  them  there.    They  were  left  to  die,  or  to  quack  themselves. 

jhleen  years  after,  in  1-505,  the  house  in  question  being  too 

small  for  the  numbers  of  the  sick,  and  it  being  clearly  shown  that 

iiyphilis  was  not  contagious  except  by  sexual  intercouiBc  or  posi- 

'  tive  peculiar  contact  with  the  person  afUictcd,  a  new  decree  of  Par- 

['  liament  appropriated  funds  for  the  construction  of  "  a  hcspital  for 

I'perBona  attacked  by  the  lai^e  pox  {Us  grands  vholh)"  and  direct- 

|i  ed  that  they  should  be  properly  cared  for.'    This  decree  was  never 

ftxsnied  into  cffuxit     Thirty  years  afterward  the  condition  of  the 

look  was  far  worse  than  it  had  ever  been,  they  being  left  to  die  in 

Itfae  streets.     A  new  decree,  in  1635,  appointed  commissionere  to 

ti^oosc  a  locality  for  a  hospital;  and,  notwithstanding  some  oppo- 

>  inoiM  Fruutor,  De  Moib.  Contag.       '  Registtci  dn  Poriomcnt  dc  Pnria,  160S. 
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sition  from  the  religious  authorities,  they  performed  their  task. 
A  small  hospital  was  appropriated  to  syphilitic  patients,  and  per- 
sons suffering  from  itch,  epilepsy,  and  St  Vitus's  dance.  It  was 
soon  filled,  and  several  patients  were  thrust  into  the  same  bed. 
Owing  to  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  it  was  short 
of  linen,  lint,  and  medicine.  The  Parliament  interfered,  but  with- 
out success ;  and,  in  despair,  the  unfortunate  sufferers  contrived  to 
effect  an  entrance  into  the  hospital  general,  the  Hotel  Dieu.  They 
were  soon  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  other  sufferers ;  but,  as 
the  establishment  was  far  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who  sought 
reftige  there,  they  were  thrust  four  and  five  together  into  the  same 
bed,  and  persons  with  syphilitic  diseases  lay  by  the  side  of  men  in 
contagious  fevers,  and  others  with  broken  legs  and  arms. 

The  Parliament  interfered  a  second  time.  The  municipal  offi- 
cers of  Paris  were  assembled,  and  called  upon  to  provide  a  hospi- 
tal for  venereal  cases ;  but  for  many  years  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  the  Hotel  Dieu  neutralized  all  the  efforts  that  were  made. 
It  was  not  till  1614  that  the  project  of  the  Parliament  was  real- 
ized, and  a  syphilitic  hospital  actually  opened. 

Up  to  this  time,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  period  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  persons  attacked  by  venereal  disease  were  left  to  the  care 
of  Providence.  Males  could,  with  some  exertion,  occasionally  ob- 
tain admission  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  they  often  contracted  new 
diseases  without  getting  rid  of  the  old ;  but  of  females,  not  a  word 
had  yet  been  spoken.  No  one  in  that  hundred  and  twenty -five 
years  had  ever  raised  a  voice  to  plead  on  behalf  of  the  prostitutes ; 
it  never  seems  to  have  occurred,  even  to  the  Parliament  which  had 
so  much  sympathy  for  the  pauvres  veroles,  that  the  women  like- 
wise deserved  pity  and  attention. 

We  possess  no  information  with  regard  to  the  treatment  used 
in  this  new  hospital.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  its  foundation,  patients  were  soundly  whipped  when 
they  entered  and  when  they  lefl  it,  by  way  of  j)unishiiig  them  for 
having  contracted  the  disease.  In  1675  the  managers  of  the  hos- 
pital declared  that  this  practice  deterred  many  sick  persons  from 
coming  forward  and  confessing  their  condition ;  but  it  prevailed, 
apparently,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterward. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century^,  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  a  hospital  prison,  named  the  Salpetricre,  was  es- 
tablished for  the  reception  of  prostitutes ;  but,  by  a  strange  incon- 
sistency, in  1658  it  was  closed  to  women  suffering  from  syphilis 
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(ybnmea  galies),  and  physicians  were  directed  to  examine  all  wom- 
en "  who  Bhowed  symptoma  of  syphilis  on  the  face."   A  few  years' 
vexperience  showed  iho  fuikiey  of  this  system.     Diseased  women 
3  confined  in  tlic  place;  should  they  not  be  treated  there? 
!Cbe  physiciana  thought  they  should,  and  necordingly,  though  in 
riolation  of  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  a  small  room  wiis  ap- 
fpropriated  to  this  class  of  patients.    It  appears  that  at  this  time  a 
sstitute  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  Sal- 
Striire ;  it  being  not  unusual  for  unfortunate  creatures  to  have 
temselves  arrested  for  vagabondage,  and  to  submit  voluntarily 
i  the  whipping  which  the  ethics  of  the  day  required  in  the  case 
"of  females  as  well  as  males,  in  order  to  obtain  medical  treatment. 
It  will  be  seen  that  our  New  York  system  can  not  claim  the  merit 
of  originality.     Prostitutes,  in  fact,  flocked  to  the  Salptstriire  in 
I  0acfa  numbers  that  the  room  furnished  by  the  connivance  of  the 
utborities  was  soon  far  too  small  to  accommodate  them.     The 
iibtspital  managers  declared  to  the  royal  government  that  medical 
■treatment  was  out  of  the  question  in  so  crowded  an  apartment, 
land  that  a  putrid  fever  might  be  expected  if  better  accommoda- 
■  tiona  were  not  provided.     In  reply,  the  government  placed  at 
■their  disposal  a  ward  in  the  hospital  of  Bicetre. 

This  was  in  1691.     For  nearly  a  hundred  years  afterward  the 

laevere  cases  of  venereal  disease  were  sent  to  Bicetre,  the  milder 

B  kept  at  Salp»5tri6re.    Both  establishments  were  a  disgrace  to 

liumaiiity.     The  patients  were  cbeated  of  the  food  allowed  them, 

I  and  supplied  with  cheap  broth  and  eheeae  in  its  stead.    No  baths, 

\  Aad  but  few  medicines  were  at  their  command.     Their  ward  was 

f  filthy,  close,  and  in  ruin.     Patients  were  often  obliged  to  wait  so 

t  long  for  mediejd  attendance  that  their  maladies  became  incurable. 

'  The  air  in  which  they  lived  was  pestiferous,  and  no  one  could 

I  tiait  the  hospital  without  being  sliotrked  at  its  aspect.'     Medical 

I  men  who  saw  the  place  expressed  amazement  that  so  many  pei^ 

■Wns  should  exist  in  so  small  a  room.     Eight  women  slept  in  a 

■bed,  and  in  the  room  appropriated  to  those  whose  turn  for  treat- 

mt  bad  not  come,  the  patients  slept  by  gangs,  one  half  sleeping 

fi  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.,  and  the  remainder  from  1  A.M.  to  7  A.M. 

"he  floor  was  covered  with  dirt  and  filth,  and  the  windows  were 

lailed  down,  for  fear  of  their  being  broken  if  opened.    There  was 

T)at  little  linen,  and  that  was  in  rags,  and  abominably  dirty.    One 
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hundred  persons  only  were  treated  at  a  time,  fifty  men  and  fifty 
women.  A  new  batch  was  admitted  to  treatment  every  two 
months,  and,  as  the  hospital  always  contained  from  three  to  four 
hundred  sufferers,  some  cases  remained  six  or  eight  months  with- 
out any  treatment  whatever.  Many  died  before  they  reached  the 
hands  of  the  doctors.  The  diet  was  the  same  for  all.  Those  who 
had  not  been  admitted  to  treatment  were  supplied  with  coarse 
bread,  cheese,  rancid  butter,  and  (very  seldom)  a  little  meat.  The 
surgeons  of  Bicfitre  usually  made  fortunes  in  a  short  time.^ 

If  any  thing  fitrther  were  needed  to  characterize  the  hospital 
of  Bic^tre  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  would  be  the  rules  in  virtue 
of  which  no  diseased  person  could  claim  admission  until  a  com- 
plete year  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  their  first  application,  and 
every  diseased  person  was  turned  out,  whether  ill  or  well,  after 
six  weeks'  treatment  It  was  stated  to  M.  Parent-Duchatelet  that 
the  average  mortality  was  one  hundred  women  and  sixty  men  per 
annimi.' 

In  1787,  Dr.  CuUerier  was  appointed  surgeon  in  charge  of  syph- 
ilitic cases  at  Bic^tre.  He  commenced  his  administration  by  de- 
nouncing the  state*of  things  he  found  there,  and  it  is  mainly  from 
the  memoires  he  addressed  to  the  government  that  the  preceding 
&c\a  have  been  obtained.  His  representations  seem  to  have  met 
with  but  little  success.  In  1789,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  pris- 
oners at  Bic^tre  were  set  free,  and  he  immediately  availed  him- 
self of  the  increased  room  to  accommodate  his  patients. 

The  reform  was  so  slight,  or  rather  so  vast  a  reform  was  needed, 
that  the  moment  the  attention  of  the  republican  government  was 
drawn  to  the  subject,  it  removed  the  syphilitic  cases  from  the  hos- 
pital of  Bic^tre  to  the  hospital  of  the  Capuchins.  That  establish- 
ment was  enlarged,  and  named  the  Hospital  of  the  South  (rHo- 
pital  du  Midi).  Gardens  and  baths  were  provided ;  ample  wards 
permitted  the  classification  of  diseases ;  the  food  was  of  the  best 
kind,  and  sufficient  in  quantity.  This  immense  step  was  the  work 
of  the  republican  authorities. 

It  was,  however,  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  reforms.  Original- 
ly, men  and  women  of  all  grades  were  admitted  promiscuously. 
This  led  to  grave  inconveniences.  The  decorum  of  the  hospital 
was  frequency  disturbed  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  men  with 
regard  to  the  prostitutes  in  the  adjoining  wards.  To  obviate  this, 
a  new  hospital  was  set  apart,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  for 

*  Cnllericr;  Parent-Duchatelet,  ii.  184.  »  Parcnt-Duchatelct,  ii.  186. 
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s  only.     It  is  the  Ilospital  de  Lour- 


I 


the  re<Kplion  of  male  f 
cine, 

A  still  more  serious  trouble  arose  from  the  miiturc  of  prosti- 
tntee  with  other  women  who,  from  the  infidelity  of  their  hus- 
bands, hereditary  disease,  or  other  causes,  found  themselves  in- 
fected with  6\'philis.  For  some  time  complaints  had  been  made 
on  this  head,  but  an  accident,  which  occurred  in  1828,  compelled 
the  authorities  to  act  The  daughter  of  a  profes^onal  nurse,  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  caught  s^-philis  &om  a  child  her 
mother  was  nursing,  who  had  inherited  the  disease.  It  took  the 
shape  of  a  virulent  chancre  on  the  palate,  and  the  girl  was  sent  to 
the  Hospital  du  Midi  for  treatment.  She  found  herself  thrust 
Bmong  the  vilest  prostitutes,  whose  language  and  sentiments  sh(x;k- 
ed  her  so  terribly  that  she  insisted  on  leaving  the  hospital  at  onco. 
The  physician  on  duty  declined  to  grant  her  request,  whereupon 
the  poor  girl  contrived  to  get  into  the  yard,  and  threw  herself  into 
&  well.  She  was  drowned,  and  on  au  autopsy  of  her  coqiso  it  ap- 
peared that  she  was  a  virgin.  This  dreadful  incident  aroused  the 
public  mind.  Hitherto  the  disposal  of  the  prostitutes  had  been  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  administration  of  the  hospital  and 
that  of  the  city,  each  wishing  to  thrust  them  upon  the  other.  The 
government  now  interfered,  and  special  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided for  prostitutes  at  the  prison  of  Saint  Lazare.  The  Hospital 
du  Midi  was  devoted  exclusively  to  such  women  aa  were  not  in- 
acribed  on  the  rolls  of  the  police. 

Before  tliese  distributions  took  place,  when  men  and  women 
were  indiscriminately  received  at  the  Easpital  du  Midi,  the  aver- 
se annual  adnii.ssions,  from  1804  to  1814,  were  2700;  from  1822 
to  1828  it  exceeded  an  average  of  3100.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
mortality  was  said  to  be  less  than  two  per  cent, ;  it  was  ten  per 
cent  at  Bie6lrc. 

At  the  Hospital  du  Midi,  diseased  persons  who  do  not  doaire 
admission  to  the  hospital  are  treated  outside,  all  the  medidnee 
thcj  require  being  fiimished  them  free  of  charge. 

It  would  ai'jtear,  from  stray  allusions  in  various  old  ordinances, 
that  some  sort  of  medical  office  had  been  established  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  by  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
gratuitous  advice  to  prostitutes,  and  denouncing  those  who  were 
diseased ;  but  there  exists  no  positive  evidence  of  any  such  estab- 
U^ment  or  office.  It  was  not  till  1803  that  a  regulation  was 
made  by  the  prefect  of  police,  requiring  all  public  women  to  sub- 
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mit  to  be  visited  by  a  physician  appointed  by  him.  The  plan 
was  a  bad  one,  as  the  physician  was  paid  by  fees  which  he  was 
authorized  to  exact;  and  it  was  rendered  worse  in  practice  by  the 
dishonesty  of  the  man  chosen  for  the  office,  one  Coulon.  This 
individual  made  money  and  neglected  his  duties.  The  system 
was  altered  in  1810,  and  a  dispensary  established,  with  a  strong 
medical  stafl^  who  were  directed  to  visit  all  the  prostitutes  in 
Paris.  This  institution  is  still  in  existence ;  it  will  be  further  no- 
ticed in  the  next  chapter. 

When  the  dispensary  was  established,  its  medical  officers  were 
directed  to  offer  to  prostitutes  the  choice  of  being  treated  at  home 
or  going  to  the  hospital.  Almost  all  chose  the  former.  The  phy- 
sicians then  undertook  to  decide  themselves  which  should  go  to  the 
hospital  and  which  remain  in  their  houses.  The  results  of  their  ex- 
perience, and  the  policy  it  compelled  them  to  adopt,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table,  which  was  compiled  by  Parent-Duchatelet : 


Year. 

1812  

1818  

18U  

1815  No  report. 

1816  " 


Treated 
at  home. 

..  276 

..  800 

..  296 


Year  Treated 

**"•  at  home. 

1817  128 

1818  No  report. 

1819  25 

1820  19 


Year. 

1821 
1824 
1825 
1826 


Treated 
at  home. 

...  27 

...  27 

...     7 

...     4 


The  system  of  treating  prostitutes  at  home  was,  in  fact,  given  up. 
It  was  found  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  take  the  medicines 
given  them ;  and  that,  though  laboring  imder  the  most  severe  dis- 
ease, they  would  not  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  their  calling. 

The  tables  prepared  by  the  sanitary  office,  or  dispensary,  at 
Paris,  afford  a  clear  view  of  the  extent  and  progress  of  disease  in 
that  city.  Of  those  which  are  furnished  by  M.  Parent-Duchatelet, 
we  shall  take  a  few  of  the  most  striking.  The  following  gives  the 
aggregate  disease  for  a  period  of  twenty  years : 


Years. 

Average 
I'atienta. 

ToUl. 
Patients 

1812  ... 

51  

612 

1813  ... 

79  

948 

1814  ... 

102  

1224 

1815  ... 

1816  ... 

Report  mibsing. 

88  

1056 

1817  ... 

76  

912 

1818  ... 

68  

816 

1819  ... 

58  

696 

1820  ... 

62  

744 

1821  ... 

55  

660 

1822  ... 

1823  ... 

...  Report  missing. 
69  

828 

1824  ... 

84  

1008 

1825  .... 

81  

972 

ears. 


Average 

Patients. 

1826  93  

1827  Report  missing. 


1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


104 
99 
91 

110 

78 


TotaL 
Patients. 

1116 

1243 
1188 
1092 
1320 
936 


17376 
Add  approximate  estimate  )     3050 
for  three  years  wanting  ) 

Total  diseased  in  twenty)   20626* 
years ) 
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Other  tables,  apparently  drawn  with  care,  show  thai  the  pro- 
t  portion  of  disease  to  prostitutes  varies  widely  in  diliercnt  years. 
I  In  1828  it  waa  six  per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  sbc  miL  of  every 
I  hundred  proslitutoa  were  diseased;  but  in  1832  it  was  barely 
I  three  per  cent  Four  or  five  per  cent,  would  seem  a  tolerably 
I  fur  average.' 

From  another  table  compiled  by  the  same  author  we  gather 
,  that,  during  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  January  waa  found  the 
I  moet  fatal  month  for  prostitutes ;  next  enmc  August  and  Septem- 
[  ber;  while  February,  April,  May,  and  July  seemed  seasons  leas  fa- 
1  vorablc  to  diaeaae,  M,  Duchalelet,  huwever,  candidly  admits  that 
I  he  can  trace  the  operation  of  no  law  here,  and  inclines  to  the  be- 
I  lief  that  the  variation  is  wholly  due  to  chance." 


FRANCE. — PRESENT   REGULATIONS. 

IViimber  of  Pn»ti(iiies  in  PaiU. — Tlicir  Natiriiy.  Parentnijo,  EdacAiinn,  A|te,  elc — 
Cnluei  of  Prfitliliilion. — Riilos  ronccrning  luloratcd  lluusrs. — MnUons  dc  Puae. 
— WindoiTi. — Keepers. — Formalities  upon  granting  Licansck. — K^cruit]i. — PimiM. 
— Profilj  of  ProatilDlion. — Inacription. — IntGrrof>atories. — Nutlvil;,  how  Mceiv 
uuned. — Oluiaclps. — PriDdpics  of  Inai^ription. — Aj>a  nt  which  Inscription  it  made. 
— lUdiation. — Provisional  Radiation. — Statistics  of  Radiation.— ClHssca  ofProv- 
tinHes.— Visit  to  iho  Disiienanr;,— Visit i ok  Phyaicion*.— I'otii-ihinont.— Dffciwoi. 
— Prisun  Disdjitiiie. — Suint  Denis. — Tux  on  Prostitutes. — InsjicctorB. — Ron  Pa*. 
tout  ABjlum.— <Nolc :  Duchatelet'B  Bill  for  the  Repression  of  Proalitullon.) 

It  remains  to  describe  the  state  and  system  of  prostitution  at 
Fiuia  at  the  present  day.  The  vast  importance  of  the  subject  will 
doubtless  justify  the  length  at  which  it  must  be  treated. 

It  was  usual,  during  the  last  century,  to  estimate  the  number  of 
I  prostitutes  in  Pari.'^  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand.  Even  as 
[  lltte  OS  1810,  the  number  was  said  by  good  authority  to  be  not  loag 
Q  eighteen  thousand.*  The  police  rolls  show  that  these  calcu- 
[  lattons  were  wide  of  the  mark.  According  to  them,  the  average 
I  niunb^  of  prostitutes  inscribed  had  risen,  from  about  1900  in  1814, 
f  to  3658  in  1832,  the  last  year  of  winch  we  have  any  record.  Ab- 
[  Btuning  that  the  number  at  present  is  4500,  or  thereabouts,  which 
I  vould  suppose  an  increase  equal  to  that  noted  before  1832,  the 

'  Pitrent-nni'hiiiplct,  ii.  130. 

^  USS.  Bu|K>rtd  quoted  bj  Pnrcnt-DucUatcict,  i.  3( 
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prostitutes  are  one  to  every  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. Of  these  the  city  of  Paris  furnishes  rather  more  than  one 
third.  The  remainder  come  from  the  departments ;  those  border- 
ing on  Paris  being  the  most  fruitful  of  prostitutes,  and  the  north 
being  largely  in  excess  of  production  over  the  south. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  prostitutes  are  the  children  of  oper- 
atives and  mechanics.    Of  828  fathers,  there  were 


Weavers 19 

Peddlcre 12 

Masons  and  Tilen 28 

Water-carrieTB 11 

Stage  and  Carriage  Drivers 35 

Shoemakers 50 

Farmers  and  Gardeners 31 

Servants 23 

Individuals  employed  in  Foun- 
dries, etc 18 

Day-laborers 113 

Carpenters 31 

Whereas  there  were  only 


Liquor-sellers 22 

Smiths 23 

Grocers  and  Fruit-sellers 18 

Soldiers,  on  pensions 30 

Clock-makers  and  Jewelers 16 

Barbers  and  Hair-dressers 16 

Persons  without  trade  or  calling..  64 

Tailors 22 

Plasterers,  Pavers,  etc 21 

Coopers 11 

Painters,  Glaziers,  and  Printers..  25 


Surgeons,  Physicians,  and  Lawyers. 

Teachers 

Musicians 


4 

3 
9 


The  inference  drawn  by  M.  Parent-Duchatelet  from  this  is,  that 
brothels  are  supplied  from  the  classes  of  domestics  and  factory- 
girls  ;  and  that  girls  not  bred  to  work  rarely  find  their  way  into 
them.  Rather  more  than  one  third  of  the  fathers  of  these  prosti- 
tutes were  unable  to  sign  their  names. 

Of  the  prostitutes  bom  at  Paris,  about  one  fourth  were  illegiti- 
mate ;  of  those  bom  in  the  departments,  one  eighth  were  illegiti- 
mate. 

Rather  more  than  half  the  Paris  prostitutes  could  not  write  their 
names ;  a  degree  of  ignorance  which  argues  very  remarkable  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  parents,  for  at  Paris  every  one  may  learn  to 
write  gratuitously,  and  a  person  who  can  not  write  will  always 
experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 

Nearly  half  the  prostitutes  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-six  inclusive.  One  declared  herself,  or  was  proved  to  be, 
only  twelve  years  old ;  thirty -four  were  over  fifty ;  two  were  over 
sixty.  On  reference  to  the  rolls  of  inscription,  it  appeared  that 
the  bulk  of  the  prostitutes  registered  themselves  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-two ;  but  thirty -four  were  inscribed  before 
the  age  of  fourteen,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  period  of 
puberty  in  France,  and  a  few  after  passing  fifty. 
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The  following  table  sliows  the  number  of  yeara  during  which 
the  Paris  prostitutes  had  exercLsed  their  calling  at  the  time  the 
I  inquiry  was  made: 


M.  Duchiitelet  made  careful  inquiries  into  the  causea  of  prosti- 
tution. He  admits  that,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  trustworthy 
information  on  this  head  being  very  great,  many  errors  may  have 
found  their  way  into  his  calculations.  lie  gives  them,  however, 
for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

Wmt ]«1 

Bxpulaion  from  hoio'e,  or  ilitcrtion  of  pBrenCs I36II 

Desire  to  support  old  and  inlirni  porenta 87 

"       "       "       ^nnper  broihers  ondalaiera,  or  nephews  snd  nioces  29 

Widows  with  fBmilicg  to  support 33 

G]rb  from  ihe  oountry,  lo  support  tbcmsclTss 2S0 

"        "      "        "        broupht  to   Para  by  soldien,  clerks,  itn- 

dcnts,  etc *0t 

BeTTBnU  seduced  by  masters  and  abandoned ',..  S8D 

ConcubLaes  abandoned  by  their  lovers ]42(> 

Total 6T83 

It  appears  that  there  were  in  Paris,  in  1832,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  "  tolerated  housea" — that  is  to  say,  brothels.  The  rules 
regarding  these  are  numerous.  They  can  not  be  established  in 
oertain  localities,  such  as  the  Boulevards,  or  other  great  thorough- 
fares. They  must  not  be  within  one  hundred  yards  of  a  church, 
or  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  a  school,  whether  for  boys  or 
I  girls;  of  a  palace  or  other  public  building,  or  of  alargoboarding- 
i  houBO.  The  proprietor  of  the  house  must  have  given  his  consent 
before  the  house  can  be  used  as  a  brothel.  Two  houses  can  not 
be  established  side  by  side,  much  less  can  they  have  the  same 
entry.  As  a  general  rule,  a  preference  is  given  to  small,  narrow 
streetfi,  especially  culs  de  sac,  and  to  places  where  brothels  have 
been  established  before. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  of  these  houses,  they  must  contfun 
a  room  for  each  girl ;  on  no  account  are  two  prostitutes  allowod 
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to  occupy  the  same  room,  much  less  the  same  bed.  Each  room 
must,  moreover,  be  amply  provided  with  utensils,  soap,  and  water, 
for  ablution.  No  house  of  prostitution  can  have  back  or  side 
doors,  or  in  any  way  communicate  with  the  adjoining  buildings. 
No  house  can  contain  dark  closets,  or  dark  passages,  or  concealed 
hiding-places.  In  none  of  them  can  any  trade  or  traffic  be  car- 
ried on. 

With  regard  to  the  class  of  houses  called  maisons  de  passe  (as- 
signation houses),  the  police  authorities  require  that  in  every  such 
house  two  regular  prostitutes,  inscribed  on  the  police  rolls,  shall 
live  permanently.  The  object  of  this  rule  is  to  obtain  a^  control 
and  supervision  over  these  houses.  Before  it  was  adopted  the 
police  was  often  embarrassed  by  denials  of  its  authority  to  invade 
theuL  It  is  found  that  the  prostitutes,  being  naturally  hostile  to 
the  mistresses  of  the  houses,  will  act  as  agents  of  the  police  in  the 
event  of  any  scandalous  proceedings. 

The  windows  of  houses  of  prostitution  must  be  roughed,  as 
also  must  those  of  rooms  where  individual  prostitutes  live.  They 
can  only  be  partially  opened.  These  regulations  were  made  in 
consequence  of  the  shocking  scenes  that  were  witnessed  at  the 
windows  of  brothels  aft«r  the  Eevolution,  naked  women  being  the 
least  of  the  scandals  that  used  to  be  exposed. 

No  one  can  keep  a  house  of  prostitution  in  Paris  without  an  au- 
thorization from  the  police.  Men  are  never  permitted  to  keep 
establishments  of  the  kind.  A  woman  who  desires  to  open  a 
house  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  Prefect  of  Police.  On  receipt 
of  her  application,  reference  is  made  to  the  Commissary  of  Police 
of  the  ward  to  ascertain  her  character.  If  she  has  been  condemn- 
ed for  crime  or  misdemeanor,  her  request  is  rarely  granted.  If 
she  stands  in  the  police  books  as  a  woman  requiring  supervision, 
she  can  not  succeed.  Nor  can  she  obtain  a  license,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  unless  she  has  been  a  prostitute  herself.  The 
reason  of  this  regulation  is  obvious ;  no  one  but  a  prostitute  un- 
derstands the  business  thoroughly ;  and  as  the  position  of  brothel- 
keeper  is  found  to  be  the  most  demoralizing  station  in  the  world, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Paris  police  to  throw  impediments  in 
the  way  of  persons  not  wholly  depraved  devoting  themselves  to 
so  dangerous  a  calling.  Furthermore,  the  applicant  must  have 
reached  a  certain  age.  She  must  also  be  of  sober  habits,  and  ap- 
parently possessed  of  sufficient  force  of  character  to  be  able  to 
command  a  house  full  of  prostitutes.     She  must  possess  a  sum  of 
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money  sufficient  to  guarautec  her  against  immediate  fulare,  and 
she  must  own  the  furniture  in  tUe  Iiousr  ahe  wishes  to  keep. 

When  all  these  conditions  are  fuldlied,  the  appltcaut  receives  ■ 
pass-book,  in  which  the  nujiiber  of  girls  she  is  allowed  to  keep  ia 
speoilicd.  In  this  hook  she  is  bound  to  enter  the  name  of  eveiy 
prostitute  she  receives,  whether  as  a  boarder  or  a  transient  lodger; 
her  age,  the  daW  of  her  entry  into  her  house,  the  date  of  her  in- 
spection by  a  physician,  and  the  date  of  her  departure  from  the 
house.  A  printed  form  in  the  beginning  of  the  pa^-book  reminds 
the  mistress  of  the  house  thot  she  is  bound,  under  heavy  penal-  | 
ticB,  to  inscribe  on  tho  police  rolls  every  girl  she  receives  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  her  arrival.  I 

In  the  event  uf  the  neglect  of  these  rules  by  the  keepers  of    ' 
bouses  of  prostitution,  the  liucnsc  is  revoked.     It  is  understood 
thftt  the  police  enforce  this  regulation  with  due  rigor. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
keepers  of  houses  of  prostitution  obtain  recruits,  M.  Parent-Du- 
chatelet,  whose  sources  of  information  were  the  best,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  moat  of  the  prostitutes  are  obtained  from  the  hospi- 
tals, especially  the  Hospital  du  Midi,  where  female  venereal  dis- 
eases are  treated.  It  appears  that  this  hospital  and  others  are 
haunted  by  old  women  who  have  been  prostitutes,  and  who,  in 
their  old  age,  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  enticing  others  into  the 
same  calling,  Tliey  soon  discover  the  antecedents  and  disposition 
of  every  young  girl  they  find  in  hospitals ;  and  if  she  be  pretty  or 
engaging,  she  must  either  have  muoh  principle  or  careful  friends 
to  rescue  her  from  the  clutches  of  the  old  hags.  While  she  lies  ill 
on  a  bed  of  pain,  the  latter  are  constantly  with  her,  and  gain  her 
fiicndship.  They  know  the  devices  that  are  needed  to  impose  on 
her  simplicity,  and  not  unfrequently  are  enabled  to  strengthen 

I  their  promises  by  small  donations  in  money,  or  a  weekly  stipend 
during  her  convalescence.  For  a  pretty  girl  as  much  as  fifty 
femes  will  be  paid  by  a  brothel-keeper.  As  the  girls  in  France, 
with  few  exceptions,  come  to  Paris  to  bo  cured  when  they  have 
contracted  disease  from  association  with  lovers,  it  seems  quite 
likely  that,  as  M.  Parent-Duchatolet  supposes,  these  hospitals  are 

,  s  fruitful  source  of  prostitutes. 

j  Other  brothel-keepers  have  female  agents  in  the  country  towns, 
who  send  ihcm  girls.  One  well-known  woman,  who  kejit  for 
many  years  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  France,  employed 

L  a  traveling  clerk  with  a  large  salary.    Some  obtain  boarders  from 
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their  own  province  or  native  city ;  others,  who  have  followed  a 
trade,  get  recruits  from  the  acquaintances  they  made  at  the  work- 
shop. Latterly,  it  would  seem,  pimps  have  carried  on  their  trade 
with  unusual  boldness  and  success.  Some  time  since  it  was  no- 
ticed that  an  uncommon  number  of  girls  arrived  at  Paris  from 
Bheims.  They  all  came  provided  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  houses  to  which  they  were  destined,  and  drove  there  from  the 
stage-office.  Information  was  sent  to  the  police  authorities  of 
Bheims,  and  on  their  arrival  the  girls  were  sent  back  again.  The 
design  of  the  authorities  was  baffled  for  a  while  by  the  cunning 
of  the  pimps,  who  sent  their  recruits  round  by  other  roads ;  but 
the  police  finally  triumphed  by  refusing,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  in- 
scribe any  prostitutes  from  Bheims. 

It  is  notorious,  however,  that  the  same  traffic  is  carried  on  at  the 
present  day  to  an  alarming  extent  between  London  and  Paris, 
London  and  Brussels,  and  other  large  cities  in  the  neighborhood. 
Several  societies  have  been  formed,  and  the  police  have  made 
great  exertions  to  suppress  the  trade,  but  without  any  particular 
success. 

It  is  understood  that  the  prostitutes  of  Paris  receive  nothing  for 
their  "  labors"  but  their  board,  lodging,  and  dress.  The  latter  is 
often  expensive.  In  first-class  houses  it  will  exceed  five  hundred 
francs,  which  in  female  attire  will  go  as  far  at  Paris  as  five  hund- 
red dollars  will  in  New  York.  The  whole  of  the  fees  exacted  from 
visitors  goes  to  the  mistress,  and  the  girls  are  reluctantiy  permit- 
ted to  retain  the  presents  they  sometimes  receive  from  their  lov- 
ers. They  are  usually  in  debt  to  the  mistress,  who,  having  no 
other  means  of  retaining  them  under  her  control,  hastens  to  ad- 
vance them  money  for  jewelry,  carriages,  fine  eating,  and  expen- 
sive wines.  No  written  contract  binds  them  to  remain  where  ihey 
are ;  they  may  leave  when  they  please,  if  they  can  pay  their  debts ; 
and  the  obligation  they  incur  for  the  latter  is  one  of  honor  only, 
and  can  not  be  enforced  in  the  courts. 

Houses  of  prostitution,  when  well  conducted,  are  very  profita- 
ble in  Paris.  It  is  estimated  that  the  net  profits  accruing  from 
each  girl  ought  to  be  ten  francs  or  more  per  day.  Many  keepers 
of  houses  have  retired  with  from  ten  to  twenty-five  thousand  francs 
a  year,  and  have  married  their  daughters  well.  The  good- will  of 
a  popular  house  has  been  sold  for  sixty  thousand  francs  (twelve 
thousand  dollars). 

We  now  come  to  the  great  feature  of  tiie  Paris  system:  the  in- 
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scription  of  prostitutes  in  a  department  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
called  the  Bureau  des  Mceurs.  It  seems  that  some  sort  of  inscrip- 
tion waa  in  use  before  the  Revolution,  but  no  law  referring  to  it, 
or  recorda  of  the  rolls,  can  be  found.  Various  systems  were  em- 
ployed during  the  Ropublic  and  the  Empire.  The  one  now  in  use 
waa  adopted  in  1816,  and  amended  by  a  police  regulation  of  1828. 
Prostitutes  are  inscribed  either 

1.  On  their  own  lequeat '; 

2.  On  the  requisition  of  the  mistress  of  a  house ;  or, 

3.  On  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  prostitutes. 

When  a  girl  appears  before  the  bureau  under  any  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, she  is  asked  the  following  questions,  the  answers  be- 
ing taken  down  in  writing : 

1.  Her  name,  age,  birth-place,  trade,  and  residence  T 
3.  Whether  she  i»  a  widow,  wife,  or  spinster! 

3.  Whether  her  father  and  mother  are  living,  and  what  their  calling 
waaorisl 

4.  Whether  she  lives  with  them,  and  if  not,  when  and  how  she  left 
thcmT 

6.  Whether  she  has  had  children,  and  irhcrc  they  areT 
6.  How  long  ehc  has  been  at  Paris  1 

I.  Whether  any  one  has  a  right  to  claim  her! 

8,  Whether  ghe  has  ever  been  arrceted,  and  if  yes,  how  often,  and  fcr 
whkt  offenses  ! 

9,  Whether  she  has  ever  been  a  prostitute  before,  and  for  what  period 
rf  time! 

10,  Whether  she  has,  or  has  had,  venereal  disease  ? 

II.  Whether  she  has  reoeived  any  education! 
12.  What  her  motive  is  in  inscribing  herself  I 

The  answers  to  these  inquiries  suggest  others,  which  are  put  at 
&e  discretion  of  the  officials.  Their  practice  is  so  great  that  they 
aie  rarely  deceived  by  the  women ;  M.  Parent- Duchatelet  affirms 
that  they  could  tell  an  old  prostitute  merely  by  the  way  she  sat 
down. 

The  interrogatory  over,  the  girl  is  taken  by  an  inspector  to  the 
Dispensary  and  examined,  and  the  physician  on  duty  reports  the 
result,  which  is  added  to  the  inquiry.  Meanwhile,  the  police  reg- 
isters have  been  consulted,  and  if  the  girl  has  been  an  old  offend- 
er, or  is  known  to  the  police,  she  is  now  identified. 

If  the  girl  has  her  baptismal  certificate  {extrait  de  jiaiasamx)  with 
K 
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her,  she  is  forthwith  inscribed,  and  registered  among  the  public 
women  of  Paris.  As  prostitutes  rarely  possess  this  document, 
however,  a  provisional  inscription  is  usually  effected,  and  a  direct 
application  is  made  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  commune  where 
she  was  bom  for  the  certificate.  This  application  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  girL    If  she  is  of  age  it  is  simply  a  demand 

for  the  "  extrait  de  naissance  of ,  who  says  she  is  a 

native  of  your  city  or  communed    It,  oil  the  contrary,  she  is  a 

minor,  the  application  states  that  "  a  girl  who  calls  herself 

,  and  says  she  was  bom  at ,  has  applied  for  inscrip- 


tion in  this  office.  I  desire  you  to  ascertain  the  position  of  her 
&mily,  and  what  means  they  propose  to  take  in  case  they  desire 
to  secure  the  return  of  this  young  girl." 

It  often  happens  that  the  family  implore  the  intervention  of  the 
police ;  in  that  case  the  girl  is  sent  back  to  the  place  whence  she 
came.  In  many  cases  the  family  decline  to  interfere,  and  then 
the  girl  is  duly  inscribed  on  the  register.  She  signs  a  docimient, 
in  which  she  states  that,  "  being  duly  acquainted  with  the  sanitary 
regulations  established  by  the  Prefecture  for  Public  Women,  she 
declares  that  she  will  submit  to  them,  will  allow  herself  to  be  vis- 
ited periodically  by  the  physicians  of  the  Dispensary,  and  will  con- 
form in  all  respects  to  the  rules  in  force." 

Of  course  this  procedure  is  occasionally  delayed  by  falsehoods 
uttered  by  the  women.  It  ofl^n  used  to  happen  that  the  mayors 
would  report  that  no  person  of  the  name  given  had  been  bom  at 
the  time  fixed  in  their  city  or  commune.  In  that  case  the  girl 
was  recalled,  and  made  to  understand  that  truth  was  better  policy 
than  falsehood.  Girls  rarely  held  out  longer  than 'a  fortnight  or 
so,  and,  at  the  present  time,  the  number  of  false  declarations  is 
very  small  indeed.  They  seem  satisfied  that  the  police  are  an 
omniscient  machine  which  can  not  be  deceived. 

When  the  girl  is  brought  to  the  office  either  by  a  brothel- 
keeper  or  an  inspector,  the  proceeding  is  slightly  varied.  In  the 
latter  case  she  has  been  arrested  for  indulging  in  clandestine  pros- 
titution, but  she  almost  invariably  denies  the  fact,  and  pleads  her 
innocence.  The  rule,  in  this  case,  is  to  admonish  her  and  let  her 
go.  It  is  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  offense  has  been  committed 
that  she  is  inscribed.  When  the  mistress  of  a  house  brings  a  girl 
to  the  office,  interrogatories  similar  to  the  above  are  put  to  her. 
If  she  has  relations  or  friends  at  Paris,  they  are  sent  for  and  con- 
sulted.   When  the  girl  appears  evidently  lost,  she  is  duly  in- 
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scribed ;  but  if  she  shows  any  signs  of  shame  or  contrition,  she  is 
often  sent  homo  by  the  office  at  the  public  expense.  It  need 
hrudly  be  said  thnt  when  a  girl  is  found  diseased  she  is  sent  to 
hospital  and  her  inscription  hold  over.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  virgins  present  themselves  at  the  office  and  desire  to  be  in- 
scribed ;  in  dieir  case  the  officials  use  compulsion  to  rescue  them 
from  infamy. 

In  a  word,  the  Paris  system  with  regard  to  inscriptions  is  to  in- 

■  scribe  no  girl  with  re-gard  to  whom  it  is  not  manifest  that  she  will    '■ 

carry  on  tlie  calling  of  a  prostitute  whether  she  be  inscribed  or  not. 

From  the  following  table,  prepared  by  M.  Parent-Duchatelet 

from  the  re<^ords  of  a  series  of  years,  it  appears  that  the  raistreasefl 

(^houses  inscribe  over  one  third  of  the  total  prostitutes: 

Girls  inscribed  at  thoir  own  TOijoest 1388 

"         "       by  mistresses  of  howtes 4136 

"         "       by  inspectors 120 

Total 12644 

The  age  at  which  girls  can  bo  inscribed  baa  varied  under  diffei^ 
ent  admiuistmlors.  Under  one  it  was  seventeen,  under  his  suc- 
cessor eighteen,  under  the  next  twenty-one  years;  but  now  the 
general  rule  is  that  no  girl  should  be  inscribed  under  the  ago  of 
raxteen.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  made  in  the  case  of  younger 
girla — of  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen,  who  lead  a  life  of  pr^Btitu- 
tion,  and  are  frequently  attacked  by  disease.  From  a  regard  to 
public  health,  they  are  inscribed  notwithstanding  their  age. 

Only  second  in  importance  to  the  subject  of  inscription  is  that 
of  "  radiation,"  the  obliteration  of  an  inscription.  This  is  the  proc- 
ess by  which  a  prostitute  takes  leave  of  her  calling,  throws  off 
the  control  of  the  police,  and  regains  her  civil  rights.  At  Rome, 
as  has  been  shown  already,  no  such  formality  as  radiation  was 
known  to  the  law;  once  a  prostitute,  ahfa>/s  a  prostitute,  was  the 
BoDian  rule.  This  sj-atem  did  not  long  sustain  the  test  of  a  Chris- 
tian  examination. 

The  policy  of  the  French  Bureau  da  Maurs  on  this  head  is  gov- 
I  erned  by  two  very  simple  maxima :  1st,  The  nmendment  of  pros- 
I  titutcs  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible ;  2d.  liut  no 
I  prostituto  should  be  released  from  the  supervision  of  the  police 
1  and  the  visits  of  the  Dispensary  physicians  until  there  is  reason- 
'  able  ground  for  believing  that  her  rejientanco  and  alteration  of 
life  are  sincere  and  likely  to  be  permanent, 

A  person  doairing  to  have  her  name  struck  from  the  rolls  of 
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public  women  must  make  a  written  application,  specifying  lier 
reasons  for  desiring  to  change  her  mode  of  life,  and  indicating  the 
means  of  support  on  which  she  is  henceforth  to  rely.  In  three 
cases  the  demand  is  granted  forthwith  :  1st.  When  the  girl  proves 
that  she  is  about  to  marry ;  2d.  When  she  produces  the  certificate 
of  a  physician  that  she  is  attacked  by  an  organic  disease  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  her  to  continue  the  calling  of  a  prosti- 
tute ;  and,  8d.  When  she  has  gone  to  live  with  her  relations,  and 
produces  evidence  of  her  late  good  behavior. 

In  all  other  cases  the  office  awards  a  "  provisional  radiation." 
For  a  period  of  time,  which  varies,  according  to  circumstances, 
£rom  three  months  to  a  year,  the  girl  is  still  under  the  supervision 
of  the  police,  such  supervision  being  obviously  secret  and  discreet. 
When  the  girl  passes  triumphantly  through  this  period  of  proba- 
tion, her  name  is  definitely  struck  from  the  roll  of  prostitutes. 

When  a  girl,  after  having  her  name  thus  struck  out,  desires  to 
be  inscribed  afresh,  her  request  is  granted  without  delay  or  in- 
quiry, it  being  wisely  supposed  that  she  has  repented  of  her  decis- 
ion. A  re-inscription  also  takes  place  when  a  girl,  after  radiation, 
is  found  in  a  house  of  prostitution  even  as  a  servant 

A  prostitute  is  struck  from  the  rolls  by  authority  of  the  office 
when  she  has  disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  her  has  been  found  for 
three  months. 

M.  Parcnt-Duchatelet  gives  the  following  table  of  radiations, 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  table  already  given  of  the 
number  of  prostitutes  registered,  shows  the  movement  of  reform : 


Women 

Btnick  off  the  ItoUs  of     | 

Women 

Btmck  off  the  Kolls  of     1 

Yean. 

Proetitutei 

1 

Years. 

I'rofltitntm 

At  their 

In  conte- 

At  their 

In  conse- 

own  re- 

qnenoe  of 

TotaL 

own  re- 

qnence  of 

Total. 

qneet. 

absence. 

quesL 

absence. 

1817 

485 

675 

1060 

Bt.  forw'd 

4096 

5650 

974G 

1818 

477 

682 

1059 

1826 

486 

554 

1040 

1819 

469 

671 

1040 

1827 

490 

642 

1032 

1820 

415 

716 

1131 

1828 

672 

415 

987 

1821 

433 

733 

1166 

1829 

298 

536 

834 

1822 

417 

739 

1156 

1830 

3^4 

502 

836 

1823 

602 

605 

1107 

1831 

284 

452 

736 

1824 
1825 

442 
456 

602 
627 

1044 
983 

1832 

449 

718 

1167 

7009 

9369 

16378 

4096 

6650 

9746 

Once  inscribed,  prostitutes  are  divided  into  three  classes : 
1st.  Those  who  live  in  a  licensed  or  "  tolerated"  brothel. 
2d.  Those  who  live  alone  in  furnished  rooms. 
8d.  Those  who  livr  in  rooms  which  they  furnish,  and  outward- 
ly bear  no  mark  of  infamy. 
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Id  the  eye  of  the  law  there  is  no  difference  between  the  three 
cUffics ;  all  are  equally  subject  to  police  and  medical  supervision. 
Every  girl  that  ia  inscribed  receives  a  card  bearing  ber  name,  and 
the  number  ul'  her  page  in  the  register ;  a  blank  colmnn  of  this 
card  is  left  to  be  filled  by  a  memorandum  of  the  date  of  each  visit 
by  the  pUyaicianfl  of  the  Diapensary. 

But  the  three  classes  differ  in  respect  of  the  place  where  they 
are  visited.    The  Dispensary  physicians  visit  the  inmates  of  broth- 
ela  in  the  houses  where  they  live;  all  other  prostitutes  viat  tbem   1 
at  the  Dispensary.     Yet  another  visit  is  made  by  the  Dispensary 
phyidcians  to  the  Depot,  or  Lock-up,  at  the  Prefecture  of  Polio 

I  there  are  always  a  certain  number  of  prostitutes  arrested  for 
dronlcenaess  or  disorderly  conduct  every  night,  it  was  thought 
well  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  their  confinement  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  their  health. 

All  houses  of  prostitution  are  visited  by  the  Dispensary  piysi- 
taana  once  a  week ;  the  hour  of  the  visit  is  known  beforehand,  and 
'   every  girl  must  be  present  and  pass  inspection.     The  examination 
is  private;  the  result  is  noted  in  a  "folio"  kept  by  the  physician, 
and  a  corresponding  memorandum  ia  made  in  the  pass-book  of  the 
bouse  and  on  the  card  of  the  prostitute.     When  disease  ia  detect- 
ed, the  mistress  of  the  house  is  notified,  and  cautioned  not  to  allow 
iho  girl  diseased  to  receive  any  visitors.     That  afternoon,  or  the 
next  morning,  she  comes  or  is  brought  to  the  Dispensary,  where 
she  undergoes  a  second  examination,  and,  if  the  result  is  the  same 
as  nt  the  first,  she  is  forthwith  sent  to  Saint  Lazare  for  treatment 
Free  prostitutes,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  live  in  lodgings  or 
rooms  furnished  bj' themselves,  are  Vjound  to  visit  the  Di-spensary, 
[  and  submit  to  examination  once  a  fortnight     They  choose  the 
J  time  and  day  themselves,  but  more  than  a  fortnight  must  not 
[  elapse  between  the  visits. 

It  appears,  from  tibles  published  by  M.  Parent-Duehatolet,  that 

these  rujes  are  strictly  enforced.      Free  prostitutes  are  visited 

nearly  thirty  times  a  year,  and  prostitutes  in  tolerated  houses  more 

'  than  fifty  times.     We  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  the  results  of 

[  thv  visits. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  only  safe  method  of  punishment 
I  for  profltitnU'S  is  imprisonment.  Formerly  they  were  whipped, 
[  tud  at  a  later  date  their  hair  was  cut  off;  but  the  humane  spirit 
\  of  modem  legislation  has  rejected  both  tliese  punishments  as  un- 
lidoly  cruel.     At  the  present  day,  offcnaes  against  the  rules  ( 
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ceming  prostitution  {delUa  de  prostitution)  are  punished  by  impris- 
onment ;  misdemeanors  and  crimes  provided  against  by  the  code 
being  within  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  courts  in  the  case  of 
prostitutes  as  well  as  other  persons. 

Delits  de  prostUviion  have  been  divided  by  ihe  Bureau  desMoeurs 
into  two  classes,  slight  offenses  and  grave  offenses;  slight  offenses 
are: 

1.  To  appear  in  forbidden  places. 

2.  To  appear  at  forbidden  hours. 

3.  To  get  drunk,  and  lie  down  in  doorways,  streets,  or  other  diorough- 
fares. 

4.  To  demand  admittance  to  guard-houses. 

6.  To  walk  through  the  streets  in  daylight  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  people  passing. 

6.  To  rap  on  the  windows  of  their  rooms. 

T.  To  ahsent  themselves  from  the  medical  inspection. 

8.  To  beg. 

9.  To  remain  more  than  twenty-fi)ar  hours  in  their  house,  after  having 
been  pronounced  diseased  by  the  physician. 

10.  To  escape  from  the  Hospital  or  Dispensary. 

11.  To  go  out  of  doors  with  bare  head  or  neck. 

12.  To  remain  in  Paris  after  having  been  ordered  to  leave,  and  present- 
ed with  a  passport. 

This  cla^  of  offenses  is  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  a  fortnight  or  more  than  three  months.  One  month  is  the 
usual  term. 

A  prostitute  is  held  to  be  guilty  of  grave  offenses  when  she 

1.  Insults  outrageously  the  visiting  physician. 

2.  Fails  to  visit  the  Dispensary. 

3.  Continues  to  prostitute  herself  after  being  pronounced  diseased. 

4.  Uses  obscene  language  in  public 
6.  Appears  naked  at  her  window. 

6.  Assails  men  with  violence,  and  endeavors  to  drag  them  to  her  home. 

These  offenses  are  pimished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
three  months,  and  not  more  than  a  year,  rarely  more  than  six 
months.  The  time  is  fixed  in  these  cases  with  reference  to  the 
former  character  of  the  prostitute. 

When  a  prostitute  is  arrested  she  is  taken  to  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  whore  there  is  a  room  specially  appropriated  to  her  class. 
She  is  tried  within  forty-eighty  usually  within  twenty-four  hours 
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of  ber  arrival.  When  condemned,  she  is  conveyed  in  a  cloat^  cjxt- 
nage  or  van  to  the  prison. 

The  prison  at  Paris  usually  contains  from  four  hundred  and  Cii\.y 
to  six  hundred  inmates,  Thoy  are  all  obliged  to  work.  A  few 
are  generally  found  incapable,  either  from  idiocy,  blindness,  or  in- 
corrigible obatinacy,  of  performing  even  the  simpleat  work.  These 
are  lodged  in  a  department  called  "  the  ward  of  the  imbccileH." 
The  others  are  allowed  to  choose  their  work ;  the  bulk  naturally 
take  to  aewing.  They  are  paid  a  small  sum  for  what  they  do, 
partly  as  they  proceed  with  the  work,  and  the  balance  when  they 
leave  the  prison.  Industrious  girla  receive,  from  the  money  com- 
,ing  to  them,  from  five  to  eight  sous  daily.  That  this,  added  to 
the  ample  food  supplied  by  the  prison,  suffices  for  their  want^,  is 
proved  by  the  frequent  purchases  they  make  of  flowers  and  other 
iSUperfiuities.  Formerly,  prostitutes  in  prison  were  not  expected 
to  work,  and  at  this  period  fights  and  disturbances  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  Now  the  discipline  is  excellent  and  the  prison- 
orderly.  The  only  penalty  for  disobedience  of  rules  or  mia- 
oooduct  is  close  confinement  in  the  cachot. 

M.  Parent-Duchatelct  admits  that  the  prison  discipline  is  so  gen- 
tle that  the  punishment  has  no  terrore  for  prostitutes.  It  is  quite 
common  to  find  girls  who  have  been  thirty  times  condemned  to 
imprisonment  He  recommends  the  use  of  the  tread-mill  as  a  oor- 
lective. 

His  experience  led  him  to  question  tlie  utility  of  nuns  and 
priests  in  the  prtetitutcs'  prison.  He  does  not  think  they  do  any 
good,  and  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  counsels  and  viHits  of  inar- 
lied  women,  who  look  rather  to  the  moral  than  religious  reform 
of  the  women,  would  be  productive  of  more  benefit. 

The  old  practice  in  France  vnts  to  admit  visitors  to  tlif^  prosti- 
tates*  prison  at  certain  hours  and  in  a  certain  room,  but  this  waa 
Ibund  to  be  productive  of  great  evils.  The  scenes  in  the  vinitors' 
room  were  outrageons,  and  a  new  system  was  acc(jr<lingly  adopt- 
ed. Kg  one  was  allowed  to  visit  a  prostitute  but  a  fKtna  Jvle  rela- 
tion, and  even  such  a  one  wax  rfqiiired  to  obtain  a  written  pemiit 
the  Prefecture  of  Police. 

A  certain  nttmber  of  prostitatea  arc  sent  every  year  to  the  j»ri»- 

of  Sl Denis.     These  aretfaose  who,  from  physical  or  mental  in* 

AnaitJei,  such  as  recto-Tagioal  fistnla,  cancer,  incurable  organic 

idiocy,  etc,  are  incapadtated  from  pnnuing  tludr  calling, 

llDd  tud  risk  of  starvation.     Nr>t  rmhv  than  eight  or  t^^n  of  UicM 
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are  sent  to  St  Denis  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  mortality 
among  them  there  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum.* 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  a  tax  was  levied  on  the  Paris  prostitutes 
for  the  support  of  the  Dispensary.  Each  mistress  of  a  house  paid 
twelve  francs  per  month ;  each  girl  living  alone,  three  francs  per 
month.  A  fine  of  two  francs  was  also  laid  on  all  prostitutes  who 
were  behind  their  time  in  visiting  the  Dispensary.  The  product 
of  these  various  taxes  amounted  to  from  seventy -five  to  ninety 
thousand  francs  per  annum.  The  system  was  abolished  on  the 
ground  of  its  inmiorality.  A  popular  notion  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vailed that  the  poHce  received  half  a  million  or  more  from  the  tax 
oh  prostitution,  and  attacks  on  the  administration  in  consequence 
were  incessant  The  police  authorities  gave  way  at  last,  and  the 
municipal  council  of  the  city  imdcrtook  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
Dispensary  for  the  future.  Similar  taxes  appear  to  have  existed 
at  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  and  other  cities.* 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  inspectors.  At  the  time  M.  Parent- 
Duchatelet  wrote  there  were  ten  inspectors,  who  had  each  charge 
of  one  tenth  of  the  city.  Their  business  was  to  see  that  the  reg- 
ulations governing  prostitutes  were  carried  out.  They  arrested 
offending  women,  and  transferred  them  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
In  case  of  resistance,  they  summoned  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  po- 
lice of  the  ward.  They  were  not  allowed  themselves  to  use  vio- 
lence either  to  arrest  or  drag  a  girl  to  prison.  They  were  usually 
picked  men  of  good  character.  Their  salary  was  twelve  hund- 
red francs  a  year,  besides  handsome  presents.' 

In  conclusion,  a  word  must  be  said  of  the  establishment  called 
the  Bon  Pasteur,  It  is  a  Magdalen  Asylum  established  many  years 
ago  by  some  benevolent  ladies,  and  now  mainly  supported  by  an 
annual  vote  from  the  city  of  Paris,  and  an  allowance  from  the 
hospitals.  It  receives  prostitutes  who  desire  to  reform;  feeds, 
clothes,  and  instructs  them ;  provides  them  with  places  when  they 
desire  to  leave,  or  with  work  when  they  wish  to  remain  in  the  es- 
tablishment The  rule  is  that  no  prostitute  can  be  received  under 
eighteen  or  over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Beyond  these  limits 
it  has  been  found  that  the  humane  efforts  of  the  directresses  of 
the  establishment  have  rarely  led  to  any  result.  No  compulsion 
is  used  in  any  case  by  the  managers.  Girls  are  free  to  leave  as 
they  are  free  to  come.  So  long  as  they  remain,  however,  they 
must  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  which  are  strict 

>  Parent-Dochatelet,  ii.  278.  *  Id.  U.  898.  '  Id.  ii.  408. 
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I  without  being  monastic  Tlie  average  ndmissions  to  the  asylum 
for  the  first  twelve  years  of  its  existence  were  twenty  per  annum. 
The  mortality  among  the  residents  was  very  large,  being  equal  to 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  total  number  during  the  twelve  ycara. 
Of  the  whole  number  (two  hundred  and  forty -five),  forty  were  dis- 
missed for  insubordination ;  twenty-aeven  left  of  their  own  accord, 
and  probaWy  returned  to  their  old  courses,  and  fifteen  were  re- 
turned to  the  police.  The  remainder  were  either  restored  to  their 
families,  or  placed  in  situations  in  the  hospitals  or  elsewhere. 

Small  as  these  numbera  appear  in  comparison  with  the  large 
army  of  prostitutes  exercising  their  calling  at  Paris,  it  is  not  at 
all  doubtful  but  the  establishment  is  a  useful  one.  No  one  can 
help  but  concur  with  M,  Parent-Duehatclet  when  he  observes 
that,  "  did  it  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  it." 

Sen. — As  31.  Parent-DucliBtelet  has  written  the  bcfft,  we  might  almost 
I    ny  the  only  philosophical  work  on  pirtidtntiuii  extant,  it  may  be  uBcfbl  to 
mbjoin  the  t«xt  of  the  etatnte  which  be  propoeed  t«  regulate  the  subject  of 
proetttotiou. 

LAW    RZLATHK    TO    THE    BErBESSION    OF    PROsnTTTIOII. 

Art.  1.  The  duty  of  reprcscing  prostitution,  whether  with  pnwocatiOD  on 
the  public  highway  or  othcrtviEc,  ia  inirusted  nt  Paris  to  the  Prefi.'ct  of  Po- 
tioe,  and  in  all  the  other  eotamunu  of  Franco  to  the  msyora  respeetirely. 

Art.  2.  A  diiKTetinnarj  authority  over  all  persons  engaged  in  pnhlic 
jamtitotion  b  vested  in  these  functionarieit,  within  the  scope  of  their 
powers. 

Art.  3.  Sliall  constitute  evidence  of  public  pmftitution  either,  1st,  direct 
provocation  thereto  on  the  public  highway ;  2d,  public  notoriety ;  or,  3d, 
kgal  proof  adduced  niter  oocusation  and  trial. 

Art.  4.  The  Prefect  of  Police  at  Farie,  and  the  mayors  in  the  other  eom- 
mWMs,  shall  niuke  any  and  all  regulations  which  they  may  deem  suitable 
for  the  repression  of  prostitution,  and  such  regulaticms  shall  bear  npoQ  all 
thnae  who  encourage  prostitution  as  a  trade — lodgere,  inn-kecpcrB  and  tav- 
ern-keepers, landlords  and  tenants. 

AH.  5.  The  Dispensary  at  Paris  for  the  superintendence  of  women  of  the 
town  ia  placed  on  the  same  footing  an  the  public  health  establishments. 
Other  similar  dispensaries  may  be  established  whctever  they  arc  needed. 

Art,  6.  .\  fall  rqvort  of  the  firocecdiiig!!  of  these  di^iensariGfl  shall  be  ftpr- 
wanled  atmimlly  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

H.  Dnchatclet  conoeived  this  iJiort  luw  to  he  adequate  fur  the  purpose. 
[  It  Inay  be  pKeumed  that  he  took  for  gntnted  that  the  mayors  of  tha  tw**. 
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munea  would  neyer  attempt  to  carry  out  original  viewB  of  their  own  on  the 
Baljeot ;  he  doabtless  gave  them  credit  for  sufficient  self-abnegnation  to 
adopt,  without  question,  the  elaborate  and  sensible  plan  which  experience 
has  taught  the  authorities  of  Paris.  How  far  this  assumption  was  justifi- 
able appears  uncertain,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  Lyons  and  Strasbourg, 
the  proetitutional  system  has  always  differed  from  that  of  the  capital.  In 
both  those  cities  a  tax  has  been  levied  on  prostitutes  till  a  very  late  period ; 
at  Lyons  it  was  exacted,  it  is  believed,  in  1842. 
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Birth-place  of  modem  art  and  literature,  dowered  with  the 
fatal  heritage  of  beauty,  Italy,  in  the  varied  passages  of  her  career 
among  the  nations,  has  been  as  remarkable  for  the  vice  and  sen- 
suality of  her  children  as  she  has  been  eminent  for  their  talents 
and  acquirements. 

The  heart  of  the  historical  student  thrills  with  respectful  sym- 
pathy over  the  sorrows  and  ennobling  virtues  of  her  patriots  in 
all  ages,  or  his  intellect  is  captivated  with  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion and  reverence  in  considering  the  monuments  of  resplendent 
genius  given  to  mankind  by  her  sons.  Let  him  turn  the  page, 
and  his  soul  recoils  in  disgust  and  deepest  horror  from  the  narm- 
tive  of  corruption  the  most  abandoned,  ambition  the  most  unscru- 
pulous, lust  the  most  abominable,  crime  the  most  tremendous,  to 
which  the  history  of  the  world  scarcely  oflFers  a  parallel,  and 
which  brands  the  perpetrators  with  the  execration  of  all  succeed- 
ing generations. 

The  most  glorious  era  of  the  Italian  republics  immediately  pre- 
ceded their  downfall.  Like  shining  lights,  they  perished  by  their 
own  efFalgence.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Genoa, 
Lucca,  and  the  numerous  independent  cities  and  states,  stirred  up 
in  them  a  "  noble  and  emulous  rage"  to  excel  each  other  in  the 
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encouragement  they  gave  to  art  aud  letters,  and  the  mighty  works 
produced  ty  their  respective  citizens.  But  the  sarne  eentiment 
^  also  roused  them  to  deadlier  feuds,  and  the  commoD  Held  of  nation- 
1  patriotLsm  being  shut  up,  they  exhausted  tbeuiBciveis  and  each 
Kother  by  desperately -protracted  struggles  and  iueredible  Bacrificee 
[of  blood  and  treasure.  Thus  they  paved  the  way  to  the  introdue- 
Itiou  of  the  Ibreigner  and  the  mercenaty,  who  completed  their 
Ituin ;  imtil,  in  place  of  the  small  but  illustrious  republics  which 
T£)rmed  a  diadem  of  brightest  gems,  arose  a  system  of  petty  tyrants, 
B  vho  plunged  the  country  into  misery  and  degradation.  Those,  ui 
Iturn,  were  swept  away  by  the  strong  arm  of  a  despotism  which 
■las  never  sinco  relaxed  its  grasp  of  this  loveliest  country  of  the 
learth. 

No  influenee  played  a  more  important  part  in  bringing  about 
this  catastrophe  than  that  of  the  court  of  Home.     By  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Koman  pontiffs  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  states 
■were  exacerbated  and  their  quarrels  fomented.     While  these  re- 
olts  were  caused  by  the  political  actions  of  the  popes  and  their 
dviscrs,  the  worst  efibcts  were  produced  upon  public  manners 
md  morals  by  their  example.     The  abuses  which  had  established 
l^emBclvea  among  the  Roman  hierarchy  were  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  long  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  by  the  clergy  of  their 
t  immunities  and  privileges.     The  demoralization  and  diseo- 
(lulenees  which  thus  existed,  and  which  spread  its  poison  through- 
rat  the  civilized  world,  but  especially  throughout  Italy,  are  at- 
1  to  posterity  by  all  contemporary  writers. 
The  enormous  iniquity  which  distinguished  such  men  as  John 
ftSXn.,  Sextus  IV.,  or  Alexander  VL,  is  notorious  to  all.     Al- 
lllioagh  the  character  of  communities  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
tihe  actions  of  exceptional  prodigies,  either  of  virtue  or  vice,  it  is 
evident  that  the  system  which  could  place  monsters  like  these  in 
the  august  positions  they  BUed  must  have  been  rotten  to  the  core. 
The  worth  of  a  Leo  X.  or  a  Clement  VII.  consisted  in  the  absence 
of  the  grosser  vices  rather  than  ui  any  positive  excellence,  and  the 
encouragement  given  by  such  men  to  objectionable  practices  did 
more  to  confirm  a  laxity  of  morals  than  the  odiuus  and  unpardon- 
able offenses  of  their  predecessors. 

Some  of  the  poUtical  profligacy  of  the  court  of  Borne,  and, 
■through  its  example,  of  the  other  Italian  courts,  was  owing  to  the 
tern  which  had  sprung  up  of  each  pope  providing  fur  his  fam- 
mSij,    The  term  v^pote  (nephew)  was  in  common  use  as  cxpressmg 
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the  relationsbip  which  existed  between  the  pope  and  the  individ- 
uals selected  for  advancement.  The  priests  of  all  denominations 
had  nephews  and  nieces  to  provide  for,  and  the  abuses  covered  by 
the  term  were  objects  of  the  keenest  satire.  In  fact,  Innocent 
Vin.  thus  provided  for  eight  openly  avowed  sons  and  daughters.^ 
The  pseudo-avuncular  obligations  of  Sextus  IV.  were  also  well 
known.  Other  popes,  whose  sins  were  not  in  this  particular  di- 
rection, having  no  sons,  adopted  a  bona  fde  nephew,  and  one  or 
two,  feeling  the  want  of  ties  of  kindred  or  family  relationship,  ac- 
tually adopted  strangers.  In  one  instance,  the  Donna  Olimpia,  a 
niece  by  marriage,  and  "  a  lady  of  ability  and  a  manly  spirit," 
took  the  place  of  a  nephew  in  the  court  of  Innocent  X.,  without 
any  imputation  on  the  character  of  either  pope  or  nicce.^ 

The  effect  produced  by  this  example  in  high  places,  particular- 
ly upon  the  clergy,  and  through  them  on  the  community,  can  be 
imagined.  By  a  decree  of  the  Church  in  the  eleventh  session  of 
the  Lateran  Council  it  appears  that  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to 
live  in  a  state  of  public  concubinage,  nay,  more,  to  allow  others 
to  do  so  for  money  paid  to  them  by  permission.  Dante,  in  one 
of  his  daring  flights,  compares  the  papal  court  to  Babylon,  and 
declares  it  a  place  deprived  of  virtue  and  shame.  In  the  nine- 
teenth canto  of  the  Inferno,  D^nte,  visiting  hell,  finds  Nicholas 
III.  there  waiting  the  arrival  of  Boniface,  who  again  is  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Clement, 

The  Reformation  compelled  some  attention  to  morals  among 
the  clergy,  and  for  a  time  an  earnest  endeavor  was  made  at  a  pu- 
rification of  the  Church.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  labors  of  the 
famous  Council  of  Trent  That  council  certainly  did  repress  the 
abuses  among  the  general  clergy,  but  the  law-makers  were  law- 
breakers. They  could  not  touch  the  cardinals,  archbishops,  or 
the  Pope  himself,  and  thus  little  radical  change  was  effected  among 
the  chief  dignitaries.^ 

There  are  not  wanting  writers  who  acquit  the  Italian  national 
character  of  blame  in  the  matter,  attributing  the  general  corrup- 
tion partly  to  the  frightful  example  of  foreign  invaders.     The  in- 

*  DennLstoun'sDnkes  of  Urbino;  Rankc's  Ilbtory  of  the  Popes ;  Gibbon's  Rome. 

*  RankCf  ii.  Appendix. 

'  In  1849,  when  the  Roman  people  opened  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  there 
wa8  found  in  the  library  a  department  styled  **  Summary  of  Solicitations,"  beinp  a 
record  of  cases  in  which  women  had  been  solicited  to  acts  of  criminality  by  their 
confessors  in  the  pontifical  state,  and  the  summary  is  not  brief. — Dwight*s  "  Ro- 
man Republic  in  1849,"  p.  115. 
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▼anon  of  Charles  Vili.,  himself  a  dissolute  monarch,  with  the 
aniversal  licentiousness  of  the  French  troops,  did  undoubtedly 
conbribute  largely  U>  ruin  the  morals  of  the  people  at  large,  but, 
to  use  the  words  of  MachiaveUi,  "  If  the  papal  court  were  removed 
to  Switzerland,  the  simplest  and  most  n^ligious  people  of  Europe 
would,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  have  become  utterly  depraved 
by  the  vicious  example  of  the  Italian  priesthood, "' 

The  ecclesiaatica  did  not  confine  themselves  to  licentiousnesa 

l^rf"  conduct.     The  clerical  writers  are  charged  with  a  toato  for  that 
loweet  practice  of  debased  minds,  obscenity,  in  which  particular 

I'tiiey  exceed  the  lay  writers.     Roscoe,  an  accomplished  Italian 

■Bcholar  and  a  man  not  given  to  railing,  maintains  this  allegation.' 

■This  reminds  us  of  Po[tc's  lines : 

''  Immodest  wiinia  admit  of  no  defense, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

For  the  limit^?d  range  of  onr  present  subject,  history,  so  profuse 
of  illustration  of  war,  bloodshed,  and  the  personal  adventures  of 
men  noteworthy  by  their  position  or  character,  is  exceedingly 
chaiy  of  matcriids.  In  the  case  of  Italy  the  tealimony  as  to  the 
i  aorals  of  men  in  high  places  is  superabundant,  and  these  and  the 
^lative  enactments  of  the  period  will  furnish  some  of  the  in- 
brmatjon  of  which  we  are  in  search. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Charles  VIII.,  in  his  wars  to  gain  Na- 
iples  from  the  Spaniards,  drew  down  unsjjeakable  miseries  upon 
f^t  wretched  Ilaiians.     His  armies  are  reputed  to  have  indulged 
d  every  excess  of  unbridled  license  and  rapine ;  and  it  was  during 
I  tfee  siegg  of  Naples  that  the  venereal  disease  is  said  to  have  first 
"o  its  appearance,  although  the  particulars  given  of  this  malady 
I  in  Chapt«^r  IX.,  undi.T  the  head  of  France,  show  that  syphilis  ex- 
listed  in  NHplrs  two  or  three  years  before  the  siege.     As  generally 
■liappens  with  new  diseases,  whether  from  fear  or  ignorance  of  the 
a  to  control  them,  it  -was  represented  that  tbo  affliction  was 
■of  a  malignity  never  since  known.     Its  frightful  ravages  and  dis- 
Bgusting  character  impressed  the  minds  of  men  with  a  belief  that 
Fit  was  a  new  scourge,  sent  specially  as  a  punishment  for  the  de- 
li baocbery  and  prostitution  of  the  i)criod,  each  party  retorting  on 
I  thd  other  the  charge  of  having  introduced  it,  and  styling  it  Morho- 
\£faUico  or  Afal  de  A'a^/c*,  according  to  the  nation  to  which  they 
elonged.     No  class  seema  to  have  been  exempt  from  it.     Sextus 
Dtti,  ).  1 9.  '  hitB  of  Leo  X.  Appendix. 
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della  Eovere,  nephew  of  Sextus  IV.,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  dissolute  ecclesiastics  of  the  age,  was  "  rotten  from  his  mid- 
dle to  the  soles  of  his  feet"^  Even  the  haughty  and  majestic  Ju- 
lius n.  would  not  expose  his  feet  to  the  obeisance  of  the  faithful, 
because  they  were  discolored  by  the  Morbus  Gallicus  :^  Leo,  his 
accomplished  and  munificent  successor,  was  said  to  have  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  fact  that  he  was  in  such  a  depraved  state  of  body 
as  to  render  necessary  a  surgical  operation  in  the  Consistorium 
while  the  election  was  proceeding,  the  cardinals  selecting  the  most 
sickly  candidate  for  the  papal  tiara.'  An  unequivocal  allusion  to 
the  pontiff's  pursuits  is  found  in  an  honorary  inscription  to  Leo 
X.  on  his  entrance  into  Florence,  of  which  he  was  a  native. 

Olim  habuit  Cypris  sua  iempora  :  iempora  Mavoa 
Olim  habuit ;  nunc  sua  iempora  PaUaa  habet : 
Marafuit ;  est  Pallas ;  Cypra  semper  erit. 
Formerly  Venus  reigned  supreme,  then  Mars,  now  Pallas : 
Mars  was,  Pallas  now  is,  Venus  shall  always  be. 

Cardinals  were  not  ashamed  to  contend  openly  for  the  favors 
of  celebrated  courtesans,  and  Charles  VIII.,  when  on  his  march 
to  Naples,  was  provided  by  Ludovico  Sforza  and  his  wife  Beatrice, 
his  liberal  entertainers,  with  the  most  beautiful  women  that  could 
be  procured.*  Charles,  indeed,  is  by  some  authors  asserted  to 
have  been  actually  the  first  who  introduced  the  venereal  disease 
into  Italy. 

An  eccentric  trophy  of  public  license  is  to  be  found  in  the  poem 
of  Fracastoro,  a  physician  and  accomplished  writer — a  really  ele- 
gant production  under  the  title  of  Syphilis.  The  argument  of  it 
is  drawn  from  the  sufferings  of  Syphilus,  a  shepherd  who  has  been 
punished  by  Apollo  with  a  malignant  disease  for  impiety.  In  this 
work  the  author  introduces  the  reader  to  the  inner  regions  of  the 
earth ;  to  the  mines,  minerals,  and  attendant  sprites,  and  explains 
the  discovery  of  mercury,  and  its  beneficent  and  healing  influences 
on  the  invalid,  who,  once  cured,  is  enjoined  to  pay  his  vows  to 
Diana. 

In  1520,  that  turbulent  and  reprobate  artist  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
in  his  autobiography  (one  of  the  most  spirited  representations  of 
national  manners  extant)  gives  an  account  of  a  syphilitic  disease 
which  he  contracted  from  a  courtesan.    He  says  little  of  the  mode 

*  Fabronins,  Leo  X.  p.  287. 

•  Paris  de  Graseine,  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Julius  II.  p.  679. 

'  Jorios,  lib.  iii.  p.  56.  «  De  Commines,  t.  IL  c  6. 
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of  cure,  bnt  it  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  use  of  mercury 
was  known  at  a  very  early  period  after  public  attention  was  gcu- 
erally  directed  to  the  disorder. 

The  excesses  of  thb  iron  age  were  not  limited  to  ordinary  li- 
oentiousness ;  crimes  against  nature  seem  to  have  been  prevalent, 
and  are  even  alleged  to  have  been  a  source  of  revenue.  In  a  col- 
lection of  papal  lives  which  has  fallen  under  our  notice,  but  which 
is  not  very  particular  in  giving  its  authorities,'  we  find  it  stated 
that  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Sextus  IV.  by  certain  individu- 
via  of  the  family  of  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Lucia  for  an  indulgence  to 
commit  aodomy,  and  that  the  Pope  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  it  the 
'     Fiat." 

The  case  of  Beatrice  Cenci  is  better  attested.    Every  one  recol- 

!ts  the  accumulated  horrors  of  the  story.  The  father,  hating  his 
cdiildrcn,  his  wife,  all  mankind,  introduces  prostitutes  to  his  house, 
And  debauches  his  daughter  Beatrice  by  force.  Through  the  in- 
Btmmentality  of  a  bishop  she  procures  him  to  be  murdered,  and, 
with  her  step-mother,  waa  executed  for  the  crime,  the  Pope  refus- 
ing to  show  any  mercy.  The  Count  Cenci  had  been  addicted  to 
unnatural  offenses,  and  had  thrice  compounded  with  the  papal 
.government  for  his  crimes  by  paying  an  enormous  sum  of  money, 
rSnd  the  narrator  saya  that  the  acrimony  of  the  Pope  toward  the 
Vretched  daughter  was  for  having  cut  off  a  profitable  source  of 
enue. 

In  Naples,  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  prostitution  were  extreme- 
severe.  Previous  to  the  thirteenth  century,  every  procuress 
endeavoring  to  corrupt  innocent  females  was  punished,  like  an 
adulteress:,  by  mutilation  of  her  nose.  The  mother  who  prosti- 
tuted her  daughter  suffered  this  punishment  until  King  Frederick 
absolved  such  women  as  trafficked  with  their  children  from  the 
pressure  of  want.  The  same  prince,  however,  decreed  against  all 
who  were  found  guilty  of  preparing  drugs  or  inflammatory  liquors 
to  aid  in  tht-ir  designs  upon  virtuous  females,  death  in  case  of  in- 
juries resulting  from  their  acta,  and  imprisonment  when  no  seri- 
ous harm  was  effected.  These  laws  proved  insufficient  for  their 
purpose,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  profligacy 
ran  riot  in  Naples.  Ruffian!  multiplied  in  its  streets,  procuring 
by  force  or  corruption  multitudes  of  victims  to  fill  the  taverns 
and  brothels  of  the  city.  Penalties  of  extreme  severity  were  pro- 
olaimed  against  them.  Tlie  Ruiliani  were  ordured  to  quit  the 
'  The  Roman  Pontiffs,  New  York,  1845, 
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kingdom,  and  proBtitiltes  were  prohibited  from  harboring  suoh 
persons  among  them.  Any  woman  who  disobeyed  was  condemn- 
ed to  be  burned  in  the  forehead  with  an  iron,  whipped  in  the 
most  humiliating  manner,  and  exiled. 

Under  King  Roger  a  charge  of  seduction  was  never  taken,  but 
William,  the  successor  of  that  prince,  punished  with  death  the 
crime  of  rape.  The  victim,  however,  was  required  to  prove  that 
she  had  shrieked  aloud,  and  that  she  had  preferred  her  complaint 
within  eight  days,  or  that  she  had  been  detained  by  force.  When 
once  a  woman  had  prostituted  herself)  she  had  no  right  to  refuse 
to  yield  her  person  to  any  one. 

In  Naples,  prostitutes,  in  spite  of  the  law  passed  to  confine 
brothels  to  particular  quarters,  established  themselves  in  the  most 
beautiful  streets  of  the  city  in  palatial  buildings,  and  there,  with 
incessant  clamor,  congregated  a  horde  of  thieves,  profligates,  and 
vagabonds  of  every  kind,  until  the  chief  quarter  became  uninhab- 
itable. In  1577  they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  street  of  Catalana 
within  eight  days,  under  pain  of  the  scourge  for  the  women,  the 
galleys  for  such  of  the  proprietors  as  were  commoners,  while 
simple  banishment  was  declared  against  the  nobles. 

One  example  of  good  legislation  was  the  pragmatic  law  of 
1470,  to  protect  unfortunate  women  against  the  cupidity,  the  ex- 
tortions, and  the  frauds  of  tavern-keepers  and  others.  Men  were 
in  the  habit  of  going  into  places  of  amusement  with  single  girlSp 
contracting  a  heavy  debt,  and  then  leaving  their  victims  to  pay. 
These  were  then  given  the  choice  of  a  disgraceful  whipping  or  an 
engagement  in  the  house.  They  often  consented,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  dependence  on  their  creditors,  without 
ability  to  liberate  themselves.  By  the  new  law,  masters  of  taverns 
were  forbidden  to  give  credit  to  prostitutes  for  more  than  a  cer- 
tain sum,  and  this  only  to  supply  them  with  food  and  clothing 
absolutely  necessary.  If  they  exceeded  this  amount  they  had  no 
means  of  legal  recovery. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  Neapolitan  legislation  on  this 
subject  was  the  establishment  at  an  unknown,  but  early  date,  of 
the  Court  of  Prostitutes.  This  tribunal,  which  sat  at  Naples,  had 
its  peculiar  constitution,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  con- 
nected with  prostitution,  blasphemy,  and  some  other  infamous  of- 
fenses. Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  risen  to 
extraordinary  power,  and  was  prolific  of  abusea  It  practiced  all 
kinds  of  exaction  and  violence,  every  species  of  partiality  and  in- 
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jnstiee,  and  even  preeumed  to  promulgate  edicts  of  Hs  own.  Tlie 
jodgea  flung  mto  prison  oumbeis  of  young  girls,  vrbom  tlier  oon- 
peiled  lo  ItQT  tiieir  Ubertr  with  money,  and  sotnetioies  evta  datt^ 
to  aeiae  women  who,  tbongh  of  lax  condoct,  could  not  be  included 
in  the  piufirftiknial  claaa.  This  was  disoovered,  and  led  to  a  m- 
fiicm  of  tile  won  in  1589.  Its  powers  wctg  stiictly  defined,  and 
its  totm  of  procedure  placed  ondi-T  regulation,  while  the  avenues 
to  oonuption  were  narrowed.  The  institatiott  existed  for  n«ftrly 
ft  bandred  veara  a(Wr  thi& 

In  Bome,  in  the  eleventh  oentnrr,  a  brothel  and  a  chorch  stood 
ndeby  side,  and  live  hundred  years  aAer,  onder  the  pontiiicato  of 
Fml  IL,  proetimtc«  w»%  numerous.  Statutes  wore  enacted,  and 
aany  precautioia  taken,  which  prore  the  groflsn*»B  of  manneri  st 
tliat  epoch.  One  convicted  of  selling  a  girl  to  in^my  was  heav- 
ilj  fiwd,  and  if  he  did  not  pay  within  ten  days  bad  one  foot  cut 
cK  The  nobility  and  common  people  ahke  indulged  habitually 
n  all  kinds  of  excess.  Turtures,  floggings,  braiKlings,  banishment, 
were  inflicted  on  soute  to  tenify  otheia,  but  with  very  incomplete 
■iimiiii  To  carry  off  and  detain  a  prostitute  agn&Bt  her  will  was 
immehed  by  ampotjuion  of  the  right  hand,  imprisaunenl,  flog^ng, 
fir  exiles  The  rich,  however,  inrantbly  bot^fat  immmiity  far 
tbewaeivcs. 

Amoi^  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  legialslirak  on  this  sab- 
•jeet  WH  the  bnl)  of  Cleineot  LL,  who  deaicd  to  endow  the  Church 
Iba  ampins  gains  of  the  brotheL  Every  person  gqilty  of 
was  forced,  iriieii  disposing  of  her  property,  either  at 
or  daring  lifo,  to  assign  half  of  it  to  a  convent.  This  regti- 
was  easilj  dnded,and  proved  utterly  jneffjcaejons.  A  tri- 
was  also  established  having  jurisdiction  over  brothels,  upon 
which  a  tax  was  laid,  ooctinning  in  existeoce  sntil  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  oentuiy.  EflSnta  woe  made  to  ooofine  tfats  chaa 
of  dwellings  to  a  particalar  quarter,  bat  witboot  auoeeas. 

In  soiae  of  the  Italian  states,  as  in  Lombardy.  men  were  fiRbid- 
dm  to  give  pnstitala  aa  asylum.  Th^  were  prohibibcd  from 
ftpfKarrog  in~™B  honest  ataens,  and  were  prevented  &om  pur- 
danng  dothea  or  food,  and  &om  borrowing  mooej  by  the  hire 
of  their  peiaoQS. 

AAer  a  time,  bowever,  a  BTVtem  of  licensed  brothek,  in  imita- 
tion  of  tbe  institiitiuBB  founded  at  Totdoose  and  Hon^lUer,  was 
introduced  into  psila  of  ItiJy.aod  Uie  brothels  became  very  ati- 
lien  was  (ne  at  Manma,  and  Venice  was  a  very  ank 
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of  prostitution.  In  1421,  the  government  enlisted  women  in  this 
service  to  guard  the  virtue  of  the  other  classes.  A  matron  was 
placed  over  them,  who  governed  them,  received  their  gains,  and 
made  a  monthly  division  of  profit  The  names  of  several  wom- 
en, the  most  notorious  and  beautiful  of  the  Venetian  courtesans, 
are  preserved  by  Nicolo  DagUonL  A  very  small  sum  was  paid 
them  by  their  patrons. 

The  laws  regulating  prostitution  and  prostitutes  seem  to  have 
had  a  wonderful  similarity  throughout  Europe.  Among  other 
enactments  were  those  regulating  clothing,  which  were  at  one  time 
promulgated  in  every  state.  Some  of  these  were  sumptuary,  and 
merely  prohibited  the  wearing  of  fashionable  attire.  Others  di- 
rected particular  costumes  as  a  badge  of  the  prostitute's  calling, 
and  to  distinguish  them  in  public  from  well-conducted  women. 
At  Mantua,  prostitutes,  when  they  appeared  in  the  streets,  were 
ordered  to  cover  the  rest  of  their  clothes  with  a  short  white  cloak, 
and  wear  a  badge  on  their  breast  At  Bergamo  the  cloak  was 
yellow ;  in  Parma,  white ;  in  Milan,  at  first  black  woolen  cloth, 
and  then  black  silk.  K  disobedient,  they  might  be  fined ;  and  in 
case  of  a  second  offense,  whipped ;  and  any  one  might  strip  off  the 
garment  of  a  girl  illegally  attired. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Asola,  in  Piedmont,  a  regulation  was  establish- 
ed that  a  mother  could  disinherit  her  daughter  for  leading  a  vi- 
cious life,  but  she  lost  this  privilege  if  it  was  proved  that  she  had 
connived  at  her  immorality.  The  father  had  equal  authority,  but 
with  one  curious  limitation.  When,  says  the  law,  a  father  has 
sought  to  marry  his  daughter,  and  has  endowed  her  sufficiently, 
if  she  refuses  to  marry  and  becomes  a  prostitute,  he  may  cut  her 
off;  but  if  he  have  opposed  her  marriage  until  she  has  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  she  then  become  a  libertine,  he  can  not 
refuse  to  bequeath  her  his  property ;  and  the  woman,  on  every  op- 
portunity to  marry,  is  bound  to  present  herself  before  her  father 
and  demand  his  consent.  K  he  refused  it,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
punish  her  in  cases  where,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  she  became  a  harlot 

The  efforts  to  root  out  prostitution  from  houses  and  neighbor- 
hoods in  Italy  had,  as  elsewhere,  the  result  of  driving  loose  women 
to  places  of  public  resort  The  baths  were  regularly  frequented 
in  every  city  in  the  Peninsula  (hence  the  use  of  the  word  bagnio^ 
as  expressive  of  a  disreputable  place),  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
bath-keeper  who  was  not  also  a  brothel-keeper. 

In  Avignon,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  schism  of  the  popes, 
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I  may  be  considered  a  second  Rome,  a  statute  of  the  Chureii,  in 
1441,  interdicted  to  the  priests  and  clei^  the  use  of  certain  baths, 
notorious  as  hrotliels.  The  license  of  prostitution  was  soon  taken 
away  in  Avignou.  The  residence  of  the  popes  in  that  city  Lad 
attracted  a  concourse  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
brothels  3|>mng  up  at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  and  close  to  the 
papal  residence  and  bishops'  palaces.  They  brought  so  much 
scandal  on  the  cfimmuiiity  that  an  edict  was  passed  driving  proa- 
titutefl  out  of  the  city. 

In  endeavoring  to  investigate  the  condition  of  prostitution  in 
modem  Italy,  our  inquiries  and  researches  have  been  almost 
profitless,  from  the  dearth  of  reliable  statistical  information  as  to 

I  any  part  of  that  most  interesting  country.  In  the  fine  arts,  and 
in  certain  departments  of  abstract  science,  the  republic  of  letters 
can  show  numerous  records  of  Italy's  state  and  progress.  In  all 
tiiat  tells  of  the  people,  their  condition,  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  their  rulers,  the  statements  of  writers,  both  native  and 
foreign,  are  so  contradictory,  so  imbued  with  party  passions  and 
prejudices,  or  so  flippantly  careless  and  inaccurate,  that  we  must 

I  pemse  them  with  constant  suspicion.     At  the  same  time,  official 

[  documents  are  so  sparingly  given  to  the  world  that  it  is  hopeless 

I  to  fall  back  upon  them.' 

It  is  customary  to  think  and  speak  of  Italy,  like  Germany,  as  a 
whole.     In  reality,  however,  a  wide  difference  prevails  among 

I  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  Austrian  Italy,  the 
Papal  States,  and  Naples.  Rome,  though  not  the  political  cap- 
ital of  Italy,  must  be  considered  the  capital,  in  virtue  of  her 

I  papal  court,  her  past  traditions,  and  her  large  concourse  of  for- 

I   eigners.     But  even  her  manners  scarcely  give  the  tone  to  the  re- 

I  maindcr  of  the  country. 

In  Rome,  prostitution  is  tolerated,  though  not  legally  permit- 
ted. There  arc  no  slatistics  from  which  the  number  of  prostitutes 
can  be  calculated.  At  one  time  there  were  said  to  be  five  thou- 
sand of  these  unfortunates  in  the  city ;  but  this  estimate  is  only 
another  sample  of  the  carelessness  which  is  to  be  obser\'ed  in 
writers  on  tliis  subject.     Under  Paul  IV.  there  were  only  fifty 

I   thousand  inhabitants;  forty  years  after  they  bad  increased  to  one 

I  hundred  thousand.     Public  pro.stitutee  are  now  aa  rarely  seen  in 
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the  streets  of  Rome  as  in  those  of  other  Italian  cities.  It  is  said, 
also,  that  there  are  scarcely  any  public  brothels.^  There  is  a  law 
that  a  woman  guilty  of  adultery  shall  be  imprisoned  for  three 
months,  but  Italian  usages  are  averse  to  legal  proceedings;  the 
scandal  is  offensive  to  society ;  besides,  the  courts  require  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  offense.  With  regard  to  seduction,  the  laws  are 
equally  stringent;  but  such  cases,  when  brought  to  notice,  are 
usually  compromised  by  permission  of  the  authorities,  either  by 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  by  marriage.  Syphilis  is  always 
of  considerable  extent  in  Rome,  and  the  venereal  ward  in  San 
Jacomo  is  always  full.*  After  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French 
in  1849,  the  disease  was  frightfully  prevalent. 

In  1798  there  were  thirty  thousand  poor,  or  about  one  fifth  of 
the  population  of  Rome,  upon  the  lists  of  the  curates  of  the  sev- 
eral parishes.  Under  the  administration  of  the  French,  up  to 
1814,  the  proportion  had  been  diminished  to  one  ninth.  Since 
that  period  it  has  been  on  the  increase. 

There  are  in  Rome  nineteen  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick.  In  eight  public  hospitals  the  average  number  of  patients 
daily  is  about  fourteen  hundred,  who  cost  nineteen  cents  each  per 
day.  There  are  fourteen  semi-convents  where  young  girls  are 
gratuitously  received  and  educated,  receiving  a  small  dowry  when 
they  leave  to  marry  or  become  nuns.  The  Hospital  of  St.  Roch  is 
for  pregnant  woraen.^ 

The  Albergo  dei  Poveri  at  Naples  is  the  finest  poor-liousc  in 
Italy.  It  accommodates  upward  of  three  thousand  j)auper8  of 
both  sexes,  and  is  provided  with  workshops  and  schools,  so  as  to 
afford  suitable  employment  and  instruction.  Notwithstanding 
this  model  establishment,  and  numerous  others,  whose  annual  rev- 
enues amount  to  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  Naples 
is  infested  with  a  large  mendicant  population  in  addition  to  the 
numbers  accommodated  in  the  poor-houses.  The  Lazaroni  are  a 
class  peculiar  to  the  place.  Many  of  them  utterly  refuse  to  work, 
and  prefer  to  subsist  on  the  smallest  coin  of  the  kingdom  which 
they  can  gain  by  begging.  They  ba.sk  in  the  sun  all  day,  sleep 
on  the  ground  or  on  the  steps  at  night,  and  sUirve  with  the  ut- 
most cx)mplacency.  An  Epicurean  might  find  in  this  abnegation 
of  the  cares  of  life  a  sound  practical  philosophy.  That  such  a 
class  is  in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious  to  society  must  be  ap- 

*   M  ^dicftl  and  Chirurpical  Roricw,  April,  1854.  '  Ibid. 

^  llnrj)  r's  Magazine,  Fcbraary,  1855,  p.  326  ;  Italian  Life  and  Morals. 
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ar^it  to  every  one.  In  the  famous  rising  of  Cardinal  Buffo,  at 
!Jbe  time  of  the  French  occupation  in  1805,  the  Lazaroni  perpe- 
'  rated  the  most  t'rightfid  excesses,  and  are  said  to  have  bccii  relied 
a  by  the  imbecile  Bourbon  government  as  their  chief  friends  and 
mpportera  against  the  dangers  of  Frenub  Republicanism,  Modern 
■greas  has  drawn  even  Naples  and  the  Lazaroni  within  its  magic 
rcle,  and  an  accomplished  traveler  expresses  doubts  of  their  al- 
_  jed  unconquerable  laziness,  for  be  baa  seen  them  work,  wear 
clothes,  sleep  at  home,  earn  money  when  they  had  a  cbanee,  and 
conduct  themselves  very  much  like  other  people.'  Perhaps,  as 
irith  the  Irish,  a  want  of  fair  remuneration  may  bo  at  the  root  of 
~'    r  idleness, 

A  singular  institution  of  Italian  society  is  the  Cicisbeo,  or  Chva- 
e  Serventn.  This  is  a  distant  male  relative,  or  friend,  who  in- 
rariably  attends  a  married  lady  on  all  occasions  of  her  appearance 
a  public.  lie  pays  her  all  conceivable  attentions,  and  performs 
1  the  most  servile  offices ;  carries  her  fan,  her  parasol,  or  her 
updog.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  foreigner  has  been  able  to 
ttlc  this  anomaly  of  social  life  to  his  satisfaction.  The  Italians 
Qiemselves  sometimes  maintain  that  there  is  no  immorality  or  im- 
ipriety  in  the  arrangement — that  it  is  a  matter  of  etiquette,  in 
frhich  the  heart  is  in  no  way  concerned.  The  husband  is  perfect- 
y  c<^izant  of  it,  and  the  appearance  of  the  cicisbeo  with  the  lady 
B  more  de  regie  than  that  of  her  husband.  Originally,  there  can 
©  very  little  question  that  the  institution  was  of  an  amorous  char- 
ter, and  the  panic's  met  privately  at  the  Caaini,  where  eertjun 
»rtments  were  specially  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  ladies  and 
Qieir  cavaheri.^  With  the  French  occupation  of  1800  the  custom 
me  the  subject  of  immoderate  raillery  and  satire,  and  there  is 
■season  to  believe  it  has  been  but  partially  revived. 

la  place,  however,  of  the  cicisbeo  or  cavaliere  servente,  whose 
L  ^rvicos  and  attentions  were  a  form  of  society,  it  is,  we  fear,  unde- 
1  tuublc  that  more  intimate  though  less  avowed  relations  exist  be- 
I  tween  many  Italian  ladies  and  other  men  than  their  husbands, 
\  That  there  arc  numerous  and  admirable  exceptions  to  the  rule,  if 
pit  bo  a  rule,  we  frei'ly  admit;  but,  unless  the  concurrent  testimo- 
ny of  all  writers  and  travelers  in  Italy  be  absolutely  false,  and 
|atlier  basely  slanderous  or  culpably  careless,  the  marriage  vow 
D  only  be  regarded  as  a  cloak  for  a  Ucenae  that  is  inadmissible 
a  (be  unmarried  woman. 

ft  Kew  Turkcr,  ]  &4S.  ■  Sbsrpe't  Lciicra  from  lul;,  ITOS. 
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The  testimony  of  a  profligate  man  is  rarely  to  be  taken  against 
women ;  and  though  the  witness  be  a  lord  and  a  poet,  we  do  not 
know  that  this  should  make  a  diflference  were  the  case  one  of 
mere  abuse.  Coupled,  however,  as  the  inculpation  is  with  exten- 
uatory remarks,  we  think  Lord  Byron's  observations  valuable.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  celebrated  London  publisher  (February 
21, 1820),  he  says: 

^^  You  ask  me  for  a  volume  of  manners  in  Italy.  Perhaps  I  am  in  the 
case  to  know  more  of  them  than  most  Englishmen.  *****! 
have  lived  in  their  houses,  and  in  the  heart  of  their  families,  sometimes 
merely  as  Amico  di  Casa,  and  sometimes  as  Amico  di  Cuore  of  the  Dama, 
and  in  neither  case  do  I  feel  justified  in  making  a  book  of  them.  Their 
moral  is  not  your  moral ;  their  life  is  not  your  life ;  you  would  not  under- 
stand it ;  it  is  not  English,  nor  French,  nor  German,  which  you  would  all 
understand.  *****!  know  not  how  to  make  you  comprehend 
a  people  who  are  at  once  temperate  and  profligate,  serious  in  their  characters 
and  buffoons  in  their  amusements,  capable  of  impressions  and  passions  which 
are  at  once  sudden  and  durable.  *****!  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  matter,  having  bad  a  pretty  general  experience  among  their 
women,  from  the  fisherman's  wife  up  to  the  Nobil  Dama  whom  I  serve.  * 
«  «  *  «  They  are  extremely  tenacious,  and  jealous  as  furies,  not 
permitting  their  lovers  even  to  marry  if  they  can  help  it,  and  keeping  them 
always  to  them  in  public  as  in  private.  *****  The  reason  is, 
that  they  marry  for  their  parents  and  love  for  themselves.  They  exact 
fidelity  from  a  lover  as  a  debt  of  honor,  while  they  pay  the  husband  as  a 
tradesman.  You  hear  a  person's  character,  male  or  female,  canvassed,  not 
as  depending  on  their  conduct  to  their  husbands  or  wives,  but  to  their  mis- 
tress or  lover.  If  I  wrote  a  quarto  I  don't  know  that  I  could  do  more  than 
amplify  what  I  have  here  noted.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  they  do 
all  this,  the  greatest  outward  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  the  husbands,  not  only 
by  the  ladies,  but  by  their  serventi,  particularly  if  the  husband  serve  no  one 
himself  (which  is  not  often  the  case,  however),  so  that  you  would  often  sup- 
pose them  relations,  the  servente  making  the  figure  of  one  adopted  in  the 
&mily.  Sometimes  the  ladies  run  a  little  restive,  and  elope,  or  divide,  or 
make  a  scene,  but  this  is  at  the  starting,  generally  when  they  know  no  bet- 
ter, or  when  they  fall  in  love  with  a  foreigner,  or  some  such  anomaly,  and 
is  always  reckoned  unnecessary  and  extravagant." 

As  a  counterpoise  to  these  opinions  of  Lord  Byron,  it  is  but  fair 
to  give  that  of  M. Valery,  a  traveler  whose  personal  opportunities 
may  have  been  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  noble  poet :  "  The  mor- 
als of  the  Italian  cities,  which  we  still  judge  of  from  the  common- 
place reports  of  travelers  of  the  last  century,  are  now  neither  bet- 
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pr  nor  worse  than  tliosc  of  other  cnpit-ala ;  perhaps  at  Naples  thcv 
B  even  better." 

■  Tbe  Counteas  Pcpoli,  a  lady  of  patriotie  and  literary  family,  has 
mlten  ail  able  educational  manual,  in  which  she  claims  oonsider- 

jtioQ  for  the  number  ol'  "good  and  virtuous  women"  in  Ilaly, 

pfaose  existence  is  ignored  by  tlie  prejudiced  writers  of  extrava- 

pnt  diatribes.    But  we  are  afraid  that  the  very  excepfion,  and  the 

teina  she  takes  to  prove  the  teniptationa  to  which  the  married 

Toman  ia  exposed,  only  affirm  the  truth  of  the  general  charge, 

[  Whatever  allegations  of  veracious  or  exaggerated  unchastity  or 

morality  may  be  made  against  the  Italians,  they  are  generally 

p  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  aristocracy  and  upper  classes.    Among 

Bte  humbler  Italians,  the  peasantry  and  the  country  poor,  there  ia 

s  ground  for  ascribing  to  them  cither  greater  idleness  or  worse 

lorals  tlian  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 

Foundling  hospitals  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  great  cities  of 

'  pntioental  Europe.     Among  Protestants,  a  strong  prejudice  ex- 

i  against  these  institutions.     That  they  prevent  infunticide  ia 

pltcvident.    Their  operation  as  an  encouragement  of  illicit  inter- 

j  can  not  be  estimated  without  some  minute  inquiries  into 

!  illegitimacy  of  places  which  encourage  them,  and  of  others 

■hich  are  without  them, 

T  The  proportion  of  children  in  the  foundling  hospitals  of  Italy  is 

ainly  large,  but  it  is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  that  a  consid- 

iblc  number  of  them  are  legitimate,  and  are  abandoned  by  their 

rents  on  account  of  their  jjoverty.     Of  the  really  illegitimate, 

pilore  are  no  means  of  saying  with  aecuracy  (nor,  as  far  as  we 

Oiow,  have  any  attempts  been  made  to  do  so)  to  what  class  of  so- 

y  the  infanta  belong.    Meanwhile,  although  there  is  no  ground 

for  assuming  a  larger  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  than  in 

pnorthem  climates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  publicly  displayed  pros- 

^tution  of  Italy  is  infinitely  less. 

■  Naples  has  a  population  of  about  four  hundred  thousand.     Of 
Bfleeii  thousand  births  there  are  two  thousand  foundlings ;  we  can 

It  aay  illegitimates,  for,  owing  to  the  R*asons  already  specified, 
Biere  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  facte, 
7  In  Tuscany,  in  1834,  there  were  twelve  tliotis-and  foundlings  re- 
leivcd  into  the  various  hospitals. 

The  Hospital  nf  th?  Santo  Ppirito  at  Rome  is  a  foundling  asy- 
tam  with  a  revenue  of  nhout  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
,  About  one  in  sixteen  of  these  children  is  claimed  by  its  parents ; 
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the  majority  are  cared  for,  daring  infancy  and  childhood,  either  in 
the  hospitals  or  with  the  neighboring  peasantry,  with  whom  they 
are  boarded  at  a  small  stipend.  When  of  snfScient  age  they  are 
dismissed  to  work  for  themselves ;  bat  in  many  of  the  hospitals 
they  have  some  claim  in  after-life  on  occasions  of  distress. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  wide  differences  of  national 
character  in  the  various  political  divisions  of  Italy.  The  vices  of 
laziness,  mendicancy,  and  their  kindred  failings  of  licentiousness 
and  unchastity  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  towns,  large  and  small.* 
The  peasantry  of  Naples  and  of  the  Papal  States  are  industrious, 
temperate ;  and  the  peasant  women,  even  those  who,  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Home,  frequent  the  studios  of  the  artists  as  models,  are 
generally  of  unexceptionable  character.'  The  mountaineers  of 
the  Abruzzi,  long  infamous  as  banditti  (a  stigma  affixed  by  the 
French  or  other  dominant  powers  on  those  who  resisted  their 
rule),  in  harvest-time  brave  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  Campagna 
to  earn  a  few  liri  honestly  for  their  starving  children,  although  in 
so  doing  the  many  that  never  return  to  their  mountain  homes 
show  the  risks  that  all  have  run.  The  corn,  wine,  and  oil  raised 
in  Italy,  the  well-supplied  markets  of  Eomeand  other  cities,  are 
evidence  that  the  peasantry  do  not  all  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 
The  Papal  States  contain  some  of  the  finest,  richest,  and  best 
cultivated  provinces  in  Italy .^  It  is  in  the  towns  we  must  look 
for  the  worst  results  of  misgovernment  and  bad  example. 
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Resemblance  between  Spanish  and  Roman  Laws  on  Prostitution. — Oode  of  Al- 
phonse  IX. — Result  of  Draconian  Legislation. — Ruffiani. — Court  Morals. — 
Brothels. — Valencia. — Laws  for  the  Regulation  of  Vice. — Concubines  legally 
recognized.— Syphilis. — Cortejo. — Reformatory  Institutions  at  Barcelona. — 
Prostitution  in  Spain  at  the  Present  day. — Madrid  Foundling  Hospital. 

Between  the  ancient  Spaniards  and  the  Eomans  a  most  inti- 
mate connection  subsisted  from  an  early  period  of  the  Eoman  re- 
public, and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  former  bore  the  closest  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  latter.    This  affinity  continued  so  long 

'  History  of  Italy:  Family  Library,  vol.  iii. 

*  Roman  Republic,  1849  ;  Rome,  by  a  New  Yorker.  *  Valery. 
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as  the  Koman  empire  had  a  name,  and  after  tfae  establishment 
f  Christiaaitj  as  the  state  religion,  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
bpendence  were  drawn  still  closer,  for  the  Spanish  kingdom 
been  the  favored  heritage,  and  its  ralera  the  most 
<lient  sons  of  Rome.  Thus  the  maxims  of  the  Koman  civil 
law  were  early  incorporated  into  the  political  system,  and  they 
sttil  remain  the  chief  pillars  of  Sjxinish  jurisprudence.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find,  in  their  legislation  on  prostitution,  that  the 
Spaniards,  together  with  the  general  theories,  adopted  the 
specific  enactments  of  other  Latin  nations, 
'  By  the  code  of  Alphonse  IX.,  in  the  twelfth  century,  pro- 
Ptrers  were  to  be  condemued  to  "  civil  death."  Such  offenders 
rere  thus  classified : 

.  Heawlio  tmllickcd  in  debauchery  ;  theBe  were  to  be  biuiished. 
I  ^  Keepers  of  housi's  of  occommodation,  who  were  to  be  fined,  and  thoir 
Koe*  confiscutcd. 

8.  Briitli el-keepers  who  liired  out  prostituiea,  wliicb  prostitutes,  it  slaveB, 
were  to  be  manumitted  ;  if  free,  were  to  be  doniicd  at  tlie  cost  of  tbo  of- 
fendera,  bo  tliat  tliey  might  liave  a  chance  of  marriage. 
_  1.  Uusbands  conniving  at  the  prostitution  or  dishonor  of  their  wives  -, 
e  were  liable  to  capital  pnniBlimeut. 
,  A  class  of  persona  Btjled  RufBani  (whence  the  modern  word  ruffian). 

I  These  latter  were  analogous  to  the  pimp  and  bully  of  the 
«nt  day,  and,  from  the  repeated  and  very  severe  Jaws 
jainst  them,  seem  to  have  given  great  trouble  to  the  authori- 
Fties.  They  were  banished,  flogged,  imprisoned ;  in  short,  got 
Vrid  of  on  any  terms.  Girls  who  supported  them  were  publicly 
Kirhipped,  and  the  general  laws  upon  tlic  matter  were  similar  to 
Itiiose  i)ot«d  ia  the  previous  chapter  on  Italy. 

In  Spain,  the  profligacy  of  public  morals  attained  a  pitch  be- 
lyondullprecedent,i)ossiblyowing,insomemeasu re,  to  Draconian 
KiogiBlation.    Further  laws  were,  from  time  to  time,  passed  against 
Itbe  RufBani,  as  preceding  edicts  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and 
I   their  presence  and  traffic  was  encouraged  by  the  prostitutes. 
These  latter  were  forbidden  to  harbor  the  men,  and  on  breach  of 
this  prohibition  were  to  be  brande*!,  publicly  whipped,  and  banish- 
ed the  kingdom.     Procurers,  procuresses,  adulteresses,  and  moth- 
t  who  trafficked  in  theirchildren's  virtue.except  underpressure 
want,  were  punished  by  mutilation  of  the  nose. 
,  In  1552  and  1566,edicts  were  again  passed  against  the  BufflanL 
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They  were  styled  a  highly  objectionable  class,  dangerous  to  pub- 
lic order.  On  the  first  conviction  as  a  ruflSano,  the  offender  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years  at  the  galleys ;  for  a  second  conviction,  he 
received  two  hundred  blows,  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

Up  to  this  time  the  court  of  Spain  seems  to  have  been  almost 
as  strongly  tinctured  with  licentiousness  as  those  of  other  nations. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Henry  IV.  divorced  his 
wife,  Blanche  of  Aragon,  after  a  union  of  twelve  years,  the  mar- 
riagebeingpublicly declared  void  by  the  Bishopof  Segovia,  whose 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  '^porimpo- 
ten<da  respectiva,owir\g  to  some  malign  influence."  Henry  subse- 
quently espoused  Joanna,  sister  of  Alphonse  V.,  King  of  Portugal. 
The  bride  was  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  train  of  maidens,  and 
her  entrance  into  Castile  was  greeted  by  the  festivities  and  mili- 
tary pageants  which  belonged  to  the  age  of  chivalry.  In  her  own 
country  Joanna  had  been  ardently  beloved  ;  in  the  land  of  her 
adoption  her  light  and  lively  manners  gave  occasion  to  the 
grossest  suspicions.  Scandal  named  the  Cavalier  Beltran  de  la 
Cueva  as  her  most  favored  lover.  He  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  in  the  kingdom.  At  a  tournament  near  Madrid 
he  maintained  the  superior  beauty  of  his  mistress  against  all 
comers,  and  displayed  so  much  prowess  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  as  induced  Henry  to  commemorate  the  event  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  John.*  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  whom  Beltran  de  la  Cueva  indicated  as  the  lady  of 
his  love  on  this  occasion. 

Two  anecdotes  may  be  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  times.  The  Archbishop  of  Seville  concluded  a 
superb ^fe,  given  in  honor  of  the  royal  nuptials,  by  introducing 
on  the  table  two  vases  filled  with  rings  garnished  with  precious 
stones,  to  be  distributed  among  his  female  guests.  At  a  ball 
given  on  another  occasion,  the  young  queen  having  conde- 
scended to  dance  with  the  French  embassador,  the  latter  made 
a  solemn  vow  never  to  dance  with  any  other  woman. 

While  the  queen's  levity  laid  her  open  to  suspicion,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  her  husband  was  undisguised.  One  of  Joanna's  maids 
of  honor  acquired  an  ascendency  over  Henry  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal,  and  after  the  exhibition  of  some  disgraceful 
scenes,  the  palace  became  divided  by  the  factions  of  the  hostile 

'Presoott,  History  ot  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  i.  66. 
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CliroDM.  The  Atchbishopof  Seville  did  not  blofib  to  eepouse  the 
of  die  paramottr,  who  nuunUined  a  ntttgniUceaoe  of  stale 
which  rivaled  royaltr  itself.  The  jHiblio  werestill  tuoie scsikUI- 
ised  br  Henry's  sacrilegious  intru&ion  of  anotberof  bismistrossBS 
into  the  post  of  abbess  of  a  conrent  in  Toledo,  after  the  expalsion 
of  her  predecessor,  a  ladr  of  irreproachable  character. 

These  examples  of  cormptioa  tiifluenced  alike  the  people  and 
the  cJergj'.  The  middle  class  ituiuted  their  superiors,  aud 
indulged  io  an  excess  of  luxury  equally  demondizing  and  ruin- 
oos.  The  Archbishop  of  Su  James  was  bunted  from  his  see  by 
the  indignant  populace  in  consequence  of  an  outrage  attvnipted 
on  a  youthful  bride  as  she  was  returning  from  church  after  the 
performance  of  tbe  nuptial  ceremony.* 

Under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  a  total  change 

effected.     "They  both  exhibit«<l   a   practivid  wisdom  in 

iirown  tiersonal  relations  which  always  commands  respect, 

id  which,  however  it  may  have  savored  of  worldly  policy  in 

irdinand,  was,  in  his  consort,  founded  on  the  purest  aud  most 
ilted  principles.  Under  such  a  sovereign,  llio  court,  which 
been  little  better  than  a  brothel  in  the  precetling  reign, 
became  the  nursery  of  virtue  and  generous  ambition.  Isabella 
watched  assiduously  over  the  nurture  of  the  higii-Uirn  damsels 
of  the  court,  whom  she  received  into  the  royal  jialaoe,  causing 
them  to  be  eilucated  under  her  own  eye,  and  endowing  ihcm 
witi  liber.-il  portions  on  tlieir  marriage,"' 

Joanna,  the  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was 
Bnfortunatc  in  her  marriage  to  Philip,  son  of  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, and  sovereign  — in  right,  of  his  mother — of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  couple  embarked  for  Flanders  in  the  year  1 504,  and 
■oon  after  their  arrival  the  inconstancy  of  the  husband  and  the 
UDgorernsble  sensibility  of  the  wife  occasioned  some  scamluloua 
aoenes.  Philip  was  openly  enamoreil  of  one  of  the  ladies  in  her 
suite,  and  liis  injured  wife,  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy,  jtersonally 
assaulted  her  rival,  and  caused  the  tieautiful  locks  which  hud 
excited  the  admiration  of  her  fickle  husband  to  bo  shorn  from  her 
liead.  This  outrage  so  affected  Philip  that  he  vented  his  inilig- 
aation  against  Joanna  in  the  coarsest  and  most  unmanly  terms, 

id  finally  refused  to  have  any  farther  intercourse  with  her." 

Public  brothels  were  established  in  Spain,  as  in  other  countries 
Preeoolt,  i.  W,  et  aeg.  >  Id.  i.  337.  >  Id.  iii.  171. 
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of  Europe,  one  of  great  extent  being  in  existence  in  Valencia  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  constituted  a  complete  suburb  in  itself, 
similar  to  the  Ghetto,  or  Jews'  suburb  of  most  capital  cities.  In- 
deed, from  its  description,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  not  a  rogue's 
sanctuary,  similar  to  the  well  known  Alsatia  in  London.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  one  gate  only,  at  which  a  warder  was 
stationed.  He  was  a  public  city  officer,  and  one  of  his  duties  was 
to  warn  all  comers  of  the  risk  their  property  ran  in  visiting  such 
a  place.  K  they  wished  to  leave  valuables  in  his  care  they  could 
do  so,  and  receive  them  on  their  exit.  There  were  some  hundreds 
of  girls  resident  in  this  vast  den  of  iniquity.  To  add  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  locality,  the  place  of  public  execution  was  at  its  gate. 

In  1486,  the  rents,  profits  and  emoluments  of  the  public  broth- 
els of  Seville  were  assigned  to  Alonzo  Fajardo,  the  master  of  the 
royal  table. 

In  1559,  there  is  an  enactment  in  Granada  fixing  the  rents  to  be 
paid  by  the  women  for  their  rooms  and  accommodation  in  public 
brothels,  and  also  detailing  the  furniture  and  food  with  which  they 
were  to  be  provided  in  return.  This  is  similar  to  the  minute  leg- 
islation of  the  German  cities.  This  public  provision  having  been 
made,  no  person  was  allowed  to  lend  these  women  bed-linen. 

The  authorities  of  various  cities  might  not  permit  a  prostitute 
to  reside  in  the  town  without  previous  examination  by  a  duly  li- 
censed physician,  who  was  to  declare,  upon  oath,  whether  the 
woman  then  was  or  had  recently  been  diseased. 

By  some  of  the  Spanish  laws,  varraganas  (kept  mistresses  or 
concubines)  seem  to  have  been  a  legal  institution,  for  men  of  rank 
were  forbidden  to  take  slave-dancers,  tavern-servants,  procuresses, 
or  prostitutes  as  concubines.  This  breach  of  the  ordinary  insti- 
tutions of  Christianity  may  probably  have  been  a  compromise  of 
Moorish  and  Christian  usages  and  morals.  Before  the  final  dead- 
ly struggle  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  intermar- 
riages were  not  uncommon  among  the  two  peoples.  Interchange 
of  friendship  and  close  intimacy  existed  between  the  races,  and  a 
mutual  tolerance  of  each  other's  laws  and  customs  was  maintain- 
ed, except  by  the  enthusiasts  of  either  religion. 

The  Spanish  jurists  distinctly  recognized  the  woman's  right  to 
recover  the  wages  of  her  infamy.  The  scholiasts  struck  out  vari- 
ous fine  distinctions,  for  which  the  monkish  dialecticians  were  so 
deservedly  ridiculed  by  the  free-thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  these  were  debated  and  discussed  with  the  utmost  eager- 


One  question  was  whether,  if  the  man  paid  beforehand, 

i  the  woman  refused  to  complete  the  contract,  he  could  compel 

rr?    The  weight  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that,  aa  be  contem- 

i  an  immorality,  he  could  neither  recover  the  money  nor  en- 

B  the  agreement.     Another  equally  important  point  was  the 

e  to  which  the  gaina  of  prostitution  might  bo  lawfully  applied. 

The  legality  of  their  gains  would  seem  to  have  overridden  the 

mode  of  their  expenditure,  but  casuists  thought  otherwise,  and, 

y  a  royal  edict  of  Alphonse  IX.,  it  was  decided  that  priests  could 

lot  receive  funds  obtained  from  such  impure  sources. 

_     By  the  old  Spanish  law  prostitutes  were  subjected  to  various 

disabilities  in  matters  of  inheritance  or  testamentary  dispoailion. 

As  mentioned  in  the  review  of  the  old  German  customs,  the 

Chnrcb  considered  it  a  meritorious  act  to  marry  a  harlot,  on  the 

assumption  that  thereby  a  brand  was  saved  from  the  burning.* 

It  is  related  of  a  young  man  that,  while  being  led  to  the  scaflbld, 

a  courtesan,  struck  by  his  manly  beauty  and  bearing,  offered  to 

f  him,  whereby,  in  virtue  of  a  law  or  usage,  his  life  would  be 

Bved.     He  rejected  her  proposition,  as  existence  was  not  worth 

mption  at  such  a  price.     It  is  added  that  hia  life  was  never- 

8  spared,  in  consideration  of  his  spirit  and  courage. 

1  In  1670,  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  the  regulations  iu  force  in  the 

1  towns  of  Andalusia  were  extended  to  those  of  Castile. 

By  these  it  was  enacted  that  a  woman  became  a  prostitute  of  her 

F  ■own  free  will,  and  that  no  one  could  compel  her  to  continue  such, 

K'-even  though  she  had  incurred  debts.     A  surgeon  was  directed  to 

Jpay  her  a  weekly  visit  at  her  ho\ise,  and  report  to  the  deputies  of 

»^e  Consistory  those  who  were  diseased,  in  order  that  they  might 

!  removed  to  hospital.     The  keeper  of  a  brothel  could  not  re- 

-odve  into  his  house  any  one  who  had  not  been  previously  exam- 

I  ined,  nor  allow  any  one  who  was  diseased  to  remain  there,  under 

1  fine  of  a  thousand  maravedis,  with  thirty  days'  imprisoniaent 

}  Sach  room  was  to  contain  certain  furniture,  and  the  house  was  to 

i  be  closed  on  holidays,  during  Lent,  Ember  Week,  and  on  all  fast 

[  days,  under  a  punishment  of  a  hundred  stripes  to  each  woman 

'  Vollrire  say*  tliat  ihcBc  prnricnt  queationB  were  debated  with  ■  pisio  and  n 
intencw  of  detail  not  funnd  elsewhere.     Ho  instancca  a  rarlci;  of  these  absurd 


*  It  may  1x1  imHfnned,  na  was  the  ciuc  in  Berlin,  that  this  bchoii  flowed  rruia  ilic 
L  ln«^ar  mannrr  and  rondur't  of  the  clcr^rr;  hut  gome  uf  the  fathers  oriIit>  Cliurcb 
K  nttertalncil  anil  atowed  ihU  opinion  at  a  time  irlicn  iLc  morals  of  tho  elergj'  were 
IAM  OpBTi  Ui  impeachment. 
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who  received  visitors,  as  well  as  to  the  keeper  of  the  house. 
These  and  other  orders  were  to  be  hung  upon  different  parts  of 
the  house,  under  a  fine  (about  six  dollars)  and  eight  days'  im- 
prisonment. 

The  subject  of  venereal  disease  in  Spain  has  acquired  some  in- 
terest from  a  generally  received  opinion  that  its  appearance  was 
made  in  that  country,  whence  it  was  disseminated  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Columbus  and  his  crew  were  reported  to  have  introduced 
it  from  America,  but  later  investigations  have  proved  that  syph- 
ilis was  not  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  until  imported  by 
Europeans.  Facts  have  been  advanced  in  preceding  pages  show- 
ing its  almost  simultaneous  appearance  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
we  recur  to  the  subject  now  merely  with  reference  to  the  theory 
of  its  American  origin.  A  late  work,  Leitere  suUa  Storia  de  Mali 
Venerei^  di  Domenice  Thiene^  Venezia^  1823,  enumerates  some 
proofs  on  the  question.  The  main  points  are :  1.  That  neither 
Columbus  nor  his  son  allude,  in  any  way,  to  such  a  disease  in  the 
New  World.  2.  Among  frequent  notices  of  the  disease  in  the 
twenty-five  years  following  the  discovery  of  America,  there  is  no 
mention  of  its  originating  there,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  uniform 
derivation  of  it  from  some  other  source  is  assigned.  3.  That  the 
disorder  was  known  and  described  before  the  siege  of  Naples,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  at  that  time. 
4.  That  it  was  known  in  a  variety  of  countries  in  1493  and  the 
early  part  of  1494;  a  rapidity  of  diflfusion  irreconcilable  with  its 
importation  by  Columbus  in  1493.  5.  That  the  first  work  pro- 
fessing to  trace  its  origin  in  America  was  not  published  till  1517, 
and  was  the  production,  not  of  a  Spaniard,  but  a  foreigner.  The 
question  of  its  origin  is  more  definitely  settled  by  a  letter  of  Peter 
Martyr,  noticing  the  symptoms  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
and  dated  April  5, 1488.  Some  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  accuracy  of  this  letter,  but  they  do  not  invalidate  it.^ 

In  Madrid,  in  1522,  a  special  hospital  for  venereal  patients  was 
founded  by  Antoine  Martin,  of  the  order  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu. 
In  1575  the  Spaniards  passed  an  ordinance  that  no  female  do- 
mestics under  forty  years  of  age  should  be  taken  to  service  by 
unmarried  men.  The  tenor  of  this  law  bespeaks  the  evil  in- 
tended to  be  remedied. 

'  Pre8cott*s  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  11.  502  (note).    The  learned 
historian  argues  the  subject  at  some  length. 
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In  the  present  day,  little  is  done  in  Spain  in  reference  to  pros- 
titution by  legislation  on  the  subject.  In  bis  memoir  on  tbe  sub- 
ject  to  tbe  Brussels  Congress,  Ramon  de  la  Segra  tells  us  tbat  tbe 
old  edicts  bave  gradually  become  obsolete,  and  tbat  neitber  tbe 
municipal  autborities  or  general  government  take  any  fartber  in- 
terest in  tbe  question.  It  is  said  tbat  in  Seville  first-class  bouses 
of  prostitution  bave  a  custom  of  retaining  tbe  services  of  a  physi- 
cian at  tbeir  own  expense,  wbose  office  is  to  attend  and  make  ex- 
aminations of  tbe  women.  Cadiz  is  notorious  for  its  attractive 
climate  and  its  dissipations.^ 

In  tbe  last  century  a  tone  of  manners  prevailed  in  tbe  Spanisb 
peninsula  wbicb  was  materially  cbanged  by  tbe  Frencb  occupa- 
tion sweeping  away  many  of  tbe  laxities  of  tbe  age.  In  1780  tbe 
Italian  system  of  an  attendant  upon  married  ladies  was  adopted 
in  Spain.  Tbese  were  termed  Cortejos,  and  it  is  stated  tbat  in 
tbe  cities  tbey  were  principally  military  men,  but  in  tbe  country 
tbe  monks  performed  tbe  duty.  Tbe  fidelity  and  affection  of 
tbe  women  were  directed  to  tbeir  gallants,  and  it  even  was 
tbougbt  discreditable,  witbout  very  sufficient  reason,  to  be  guilty 
of  fickleness  in  tbis  particular.  Married  men  were  even  tbe  cor- 
tejos of  otber  men's  wives,  neglecting  tbeir  own,  or  leaving  them 
to  follow  tbe  bent  of  tbeir  private  inclinations.  No  husband 
was  jealous,  but  it  was  etiquette  for  Spanish  ladies  to  keep  up  an 
external  decorum,  and  to  abstain  from  marked  attentions  to  a 
cortejo  in  tbe  husband's  presence,  although  be  might  be  perfectly 
aware  of  bis  wife's  infidelit}'',  and  of  her  lover's  presence  in  the 
house.^  A  curious  illustration  of  this  extraordinary  state  of  pub- 
lic manners  is  given  in  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Cartbagena. 
A  gentleman  one  morning  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  Before  I  go 
to  rest  this  night  the  whole  city  will  be  thrown  into  confusion." 
He  occasioned  this  public  disorder  by  going  home  an  hour 
sooner  than  bis  usual  time,  whereby  his  wife's  cortejo  was  com- 
pelled to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat.  Tbe  coTtejda  arrival  at  his 
own  bouse  produced  a  similar  effect,  which  was  multiplied 
through  polite  society  all  round  the  town. 

'  Byron  commemorates  the  beauty  of  the  women  pf  Cadiz,  and,  in  his 
description  of  the  shipwreck,  saves  the  mate  from  being  eaten  by  his  starved 
companions  on  account  of 

"  A  small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadix« 
By  general  lubtcrlptlon  of  the  ladica." 

»  Townsend  :  Travels  in  Spain  in  1780  and  1787. 
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By  the  Spanish  laws,  which  were  in  many  provinces  especially 
favorable  to  women,  they  could  make  ex  parte  cases  against  their 
husbands  of  ill  treatment,  and  if  they  had  beaten  them  the  punish- 
ment might  be  made  very  severe.  These  laws  were,  as  may  be 
supposed,  the  frequent  means  of  flagrant  injustice. 

In  Barcelona  there  was  a  Magdalen  institution,  having  the 
double  object  of  reforming  prostitutes  and  of  correcting  women 
who  failed  in  the  marriage  vow,  or  who  neglected  or  disgraced 
their  families.  The  former  department  was  called  the  Casa  de 
Galera ;  the  latter,  the  Casa  de  Correccion.  The  prostitutes  were 
partially  supported  at  the  public  cost,  their  extra  food,  beyond 
bread  and  meat,  being  provided  by  their  own  labor,  to  which  they 
were  obliged  to  devote  themselves  all  day.  The  lady  culprits 
were  supported  by  their  relations.  They  were  imprisoned  by  the 
sentence  of  a  particular  court,  on  the  complaint  of  a  member  of 
their  family,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  prostitutes,  were  required 
to  work.  When  deemed  necessary,  these  offenders  received  per- 
sonal correction.  Drunkenness  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  incarcera- 
tion. The  precise  offenses  are  not  mentioned  by  our  author,*  but 
the  fashions  and  customs  of  nations  are  so  distinct,  that  indiscre- 
tion, or  even  familiarity  in  one,  might  be  immorality  in  another. 
A  leading  principle  in  Spanish  manners  is  not  to  give  offense. 
People  may  be  as  vicious  as  they  please ;  it  may  be  even  notori- 
ous that  they  are  so,  but  their  manners  must  be  outwardly  correct. 
There  is  little  doubt  the  violation  of  this  maxim  was  the  principal 
cause  of  imprisonment. 

In  Barcelona  there  was  also,  in  1780,  a  foundling  hospital  lib- 
erally supported.  A  curious  custom  was  observed  in  reference 
to  the  girls.  They  were  led  in  procession  when  of  marriageable 
age,  and  any  one  who  took  a  fancy  to  a  young  woman  might  ask 
her  hand,  indicating  his  choice  by  throwing  a  handkerchief  on 
her  in  public. 

In  the  Asturias  certain  forms  of  disease  appeared  with  excessive 
virulence,  and  were  very  common.  Syphilis  was  prevalent. 
There  was  a  hospital  at  Oviedo  for  its  cure,  but  patients  had  con- 
siderable reluctance  to  apply  to  it.  "Whether  incident  to  this  prev- 
alence of  syphilis  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but 
leprosy  was  very  general,  and  there  were  twenty  or  more  large 
houses  for  its  cure  in  the  Asturias.  The  common  itch  in  a  high- 
ly aggravated  form  was  also  general,  and  often  productive  of  par- 
asitical vermin. 

^  Townsend. 


The  present  state  of  Spaniab  society  b  the  subject  of  the  usual  I 
diacrepuncies  between  travelei's,  owing  to  their  different  preju- 
dices, iiieojia  of  information,  or  opportunities  of  making  observa- 
tions.    No  conntiy  of  Euro].>e  retains  more  of  its  original  peculi*  I 
arities  and  national  habits  than  Spain.     Under  the  fervid  sun  of 
Andalusia,  the  same  rigcu'ous  obaei-vuncu  ol'  proprieties  is  hardly 
to  be  found  as  in  the  northern  climate  of  Biscay,  whose  hardy   I 
sons  have  ever  been  the  defenders  of  their  rights  and  political   ' 
privileges.     Madrid,  as  the  capita],  might  be  thought  a  fjiir  illus- 
tration of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  city 
populations,  whose  peculiarities  of  race  have  not  been  smoothed 
away  by  intercomniuuication,  the  traveling  facihties  of  Spain  be- 
ing yet  among  the  worst  in  Europe.     The  descendants  of  the  Goth 
and  the  Moor  are  still  distinct  iu  character.     A  general  prejudice 
exists  as  to  the  morality  of  Southern  nations  in  Europe,  and  the 
Spanish  women  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  a  full  share  of  this 
unfortunate  opinion.     Nevertheless,  a  nscent  writer  says: 

"  I  speak  my  eincere  opinion  when  I  e&y  that,  with  the  exoeption  of  a 
tew  fai'hionablu  persons,  whoEe  lives  do  indeed  seeni  to  pojs  in  one  constant 
round  of  disaipations,  whose  time  is  spent  iu  driving  on  the  Prudo,  attending 
the  tlieatro,  the  opem,  or  the  ball-room,  precisely  as  their  compeers  do  in 
eveiy  other  great  city,  tho  Spanish  women  are  the  must  domestic  in  the 
irorld,  the  most  devoted  to  the  care  of  their  children,  the  moat  truly  pious, 
Bixl  the  best  minagKnt.  Thia  \atU:i  circumatance  may  arise  from  the  fact 
diat  their  fortunes  are  rarely  equal  to  their  rank,  and  tliat  a  laslsh  espend- 
iture  would  eoon  bring  ruin  upon  the  possessors  of  the  most  ancient  namea 
utd  most  splendid  palaces  in  Madrid." ' 

Tbi,t  opinion  la  confined  solely  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  city 
'   of  Madrid.     Il  expresses  nothing  as  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop- 
olation,  and,  however  gratifying  the  record  of  vforth  may  be,  we 
fear  tlic  eulogy  must  be  taken  mm  grano  salit. 

Of  the  education  of  Spanish  women,  Mrs.  Donn  Piatt  states  that, 
by  reason  of  the  small  i'ortunes  of  the  nobility,  the  dnughteiB  of 
an  ancient  house  must  be  made  useful  before  they  are  accomplish- 
ed; that  the  first  consideration,  however,  is  their  religious  educa- 
tion, to  which,  and  to  the  preparation  for  confirmation — the  great 
juvenile  rite  of  Catholic  countries — the  utmost  care  and  attention 
are  devoted.  Next  after  tlieir  religious  tuition,  the  greatest  pains 
are  token  to  make  them  accomplished  housckecpern.  They  are 
teQgbt  to  make  their  own  clothes,  to  keep  accouuta,  to  regulate 
>  Attache  in  Madrid  t  Applclon,  ISSCp.  M. 
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their  expenditure,  and  to  attend  to  the  most  minute  details  of  the 
family  economy.  The  advantages  of  a  good  solid  education  are 
not  neglected ;  their  natural  capacity  and  innate  taste  for  the  arts, 
especially  as  musicians  and  painters,  rapidly  develop  themselves, 
under  very  moderate  tuition,  to  acquirements  of  a  superior  charac- 
ter, and  the  productions  of  young  women  of  high  station  are 
spoken  of  with  much  admiration.  One  trait  of  Spanish  character 
that  speaks  loudly  in  favor  of  the  women  is  the  devotion,  respect, 
and  obedience  paid  by  sons  to  their  mothers  long  after  age  has 
relieved  them  from  maternal  tutelage. 

In  Madrid  there  is  a  hospital  for  foundlings,  which  are  said  to 
amount  to  about  four  thousand  annually.  These  are  actual  found- 
lings, exposed  publicly  to  the  compassion  of  the  charitable.  It  is 
principally  served  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  infants  are  in- 
trusted to  nurses,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  they  are  transferred  to 
the  Desamparados  (unprotected)  college,  where  they  receive  in- 
struction in  the  simpler  rudiments  of  education,  and  their  religious 
and  moral  training  is  cared  for.  There  is  also  an  asylum  to  which 
others  are  drafted  to  learn  some  practical  handicraft;,  such  as  glove- 
making,  straw-hat  making,  embroidery,  etc.,  and  which  seems,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  self-supporting  institution. 

There  are  three  Magdalen  Hospitals:  St.  Nicholas  de  Barr, 
founded  in  1691  for  women  of  the  better  class,  who  are  banished 
for  misconduct  from  the  homes  of  their  husbands  and  fathers ;  that 
of  the  Arrepaitidos,  for  penitents ;  and  that  of  the  Recogidos^  found- 
ed in  1637,  for  the  correction  of  women  sent  there  by  their  fami- 
lies, in  order  that  they  may  be  induced  to  return  to  the  paths  of 
virtue. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

PORTUGAL. 


Conventual  Life  in  1780. — ^Depravity  of  Women. — Laws  against  Adultery  and 
Rape. — Venereal  Disease. — lUepitimacy. — Foundling  Hospitals  of  Lisbon  and 
Oporto. — Singular  Institutions  for  Wives. 

A  WRITER  on  Portugal,  in  the  year  1780,  complains  of  the 
scandalous  licentiousness  of  the  monks  and  nuns,  of  whom  there 
were  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  a  population 
of  two  milHons.  It  is  said  that  the  convent  Odivelas,  the  harem 
of  the  monarch  John  V.,  contained  three  hundred  women,  account- 
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cd  tbe  most  beautiful  and  aocomplbbed  courtcssns  in  die  kiag> 
dom.    Tbc  great  Marquis  de  Pombeil  suppre89e<l  mariT  of  Uteee 
\  oonveQlB.  and  was  ihe  general  reformer  of  the  religious  onlers. 

Of  tbe  effect  of  such  an  example  from  eucli  qnorters  on  ibc  pop- 

I  nl&tion  at  that  time,  sodIc,  as  they  were,  in  the  most  ioil^rcile  ig- 

I  sorance,  little  ne«d  be  said.    The  woiuea  of  Portugal  were  reputed 

I  to  surpass  all  Earopeaa  females  in  gallantry,  and  their  attriK'tioits 

I  were  snch  that  only  one  interview  was  necessary  to  eomplete  the 

Fomnqaest.     To  this  condition  of  common  immorality,  the  rigor  of 

"  r  bushands  and  male  relations  may  have  contribnted  not  a 

rlittle.    They  are  said  lo  have  been  outrageously  jealous,  anil  to 

rliaTe  made  no  scruple  of  murdering  any  stranger  who  gave  them 

syen  the  weakest  grounds  of  suspicion. 

In  the  fundamental  laws  of  Portugal,  promulgated  in  1143,  it  is 

{enacted  that,  "  if  a  married  woman  commit  adultery,  and  the  hus* 

md  complain  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  is  the  king,  the  adul- 

■terer  and  adulteress  shall  be  condemned  to  the  flames ;  but  if  the 

rliUBband  retain  the  wife,  neither  party  shall  be  pnnished." 

In  the  case  of  a  rape  perpetrated  on  the  person  of  a  lady  of 
iwnk,  all  the  property  of  the  ravisher  went  to  the  lady;  and  in 
!  the  female  were  not  noble,  the  man,  without  repird  to  his 
■  tank,  was  obliged  to  marry  her. 

The  writer  whom  we  have  already  quoted'  speaks  of  the  vene- 
fwal  disease  as  being,  at  the  time  he  wrote  (1770-1780),  habitual 
[in  Portugal,  and  that  the  Portuguese  not  knowing  how  to  cure  it, 
I  ite  malignity  had  become  bo  intensified  that,  in  some  cases,  individ- 
f  nals  who  had  contracted  a  peculiar  form  of  the  malady  had  died 
in  a  few  hours,  as  though  struck  down  by  an  active  and  deadly 
pcnson.     This  is  most  probably  the  exaggeration  of  popular  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.    More  recent  ^Titers  are  chary  of  information, 
and  avoid  the  mention  of  matters  so  offensive  to  ears  polite. 

The  manners  and  morals  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society  must 
liave  undergone  a  material  change  for  the  better  in  the  present 
oentnry,  for  an  English  nobleman  (Lord  Porchestcr,  since  Karl  of 
f  Caernarvon)  speaks  in  very  favorable  terms  of  the  propriety,  nini- 
I  ability,  and  excellence  of  the  Portuguese  ladies,  which,  excepting 
lin  tbe  matter  of  intellectual  education,  left  them  in  no  wise  behind 
lihe  worthy  of  their  sex  in  other  countries  of  Kurope. 

Among  the  lower  clai^ses,  however,  it  would  not  seem  that  the 
Ktone  of  morals  had  been  very  much  amended,  whether  we  con- 
■  Dae  ie  Cfafttulol'i  Tr»eli  in  Fortngal. 
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aider  their  regard  for  female  virtue,  or  their  cultivation  of  the  ma- 
ternal tenderness  and  solicitude  natural  to  all  created  beings. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Oporto,  country  women  may  be  met 
conveying  Uttle  babies  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  four  or  five  to- 
gether, in  a  basket  These  helpless  creatures  are  the  illegitimate 
children  of  peasant  girls,  openly  deserted  in  the  villages,  and  thus 
forwarded  by  the  authorities  to  the  care  of  those  pious  strangers 
who  undertake  their  nurture  and  preservation.^ 

In  these  cases,  says  Mr.  Kingston,  the  females  are  not  treated 
by  their  parents  with  any  harshness  or  rigor.  They  are  rather 
compassionated  for  their  misfortune,  and  are  only  sent  away  from 
home  when  found  obstinately  persistent  in  a  course  of  evil. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  foundling  hospitals  have  abundant 
claims  on  their  funds.  The  Real  Casapia,  at  Belem,  near  Lisbon, 
and  another  hospital  in  Lisbon  attached  to  the  Casa  de  Misericor- 
dia,  receive  together  nearly  three  thousand  children,  who  are 
brought  up  to  different  callings,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  active 
life,  as  is  usual  in  such  institutions.  There  is  a  similar  asylum, 
equally  frequented,  in  Oporto.  In  this  city  there  is  also  an  asylum 
in  which  husbands  may  place  their  wives  during  their  own  ab- 
sence from  home.  It  often  happens  that  ladies,  on  such  occa- 
sions, enter  the  asylum  of  their  own  accord. 

There  is  also  in  Oporto  an  establishment  in  the  nature  of  a  Pen- 
itentiary, in  which  husbands  may  immure  their  faithless  wives,  or 
even  those  who  give  grounds  of  suspicion.  It  is  presumed  that 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  even  in  Portugal,  this  must  be  done 
under  color  of  some  legal  authority. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ALGERIA. 


Prostitution  in  Algiers  before  the  Conquest. — Mezonar. — Unnatural  Vices. — ^Tax 
on  Prostitutes. — Decree  of  1S37. — Corruption. — Number  of  Prostitutes  and  Pop- 
ulation.— Nationality  of  Prostitutes. — Causes  of  Prostitution. — Brothek. — Clan- 
destine Prostitution. — Baths. — Dispensary. — Syi)hilis. — Punishment  of  Prosti- 
tutes. 

A  PAMPHLET  has  lately  appeared  in  France  on  the  subject  of 
Prostitution  in  Algiers.     Its  author,  Dr.  E.  A.  Duchesne,  has  ren- 

*  Kingston,  Sketches  in  Lnsitania,  1845. 
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deied  service  by  ooEecting  a  I^irge  xinniber  of  imponai;!  £jc:s  aod 
statistical  data.^ 

When  the  French  ct»nqTiei*?d  AIzi*'rTs  in  1^30,  ih^rj  fvTij.d  pros- 
titution established  tber-:.  ai;i  prevailiLg  Vj  a  lar^e  tx>ri.i.  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  ascvrnain.  it  Lad  a'.'*-av5  be^n  a  le:i*i:iiff  fea:- 
ure  of  Algerian  socierr:  trav-rl^rs  La/1  r:ori'X-d  i:  in  iLe  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  cei.:une=.  In  1  %^M  it  wa-  es::ir.ai':-d  that, 
with  a  population  of  tLinv  tLou-sai-d.  A';;rier£  co:-*^:iiri  three 
thousand  prostitutes.  W^  Lave  already  Lad  occii-ion  to  notice 
the  unreliable  cLanicter  of  rirr.ilir  e.<i:r^Vr.s  iij  g-rr:»:-rrr..  lit  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  r-'iiLfxr  cf  Ic-w^d  vrorrjc-n  at  A.^t.-ts  Titder 
Arab  rule  was  inordiLattrlv  lar;:-,-.  TL-^.v  vr-;r»r  rr.aii/.v  Mcors. 
Arabs,  and  nr^Tn-Sn*:-s-  All  w-.r-  :-:.  v.-r  tL*r  ^;o:.:roI  cf  tL-v  cLief 
of  the  native  T-C'.icje — tLe  M:z^,:-a:.  He  !:<  T.-t  a  iL<  of  tLom.  and 
laid  a  tax  aiuoji.rlr.^  to  aboit  tv.-o  do.Iar-  ry-r  r:y.'r.:L  on  tach. 
As  he  paid  a  nxed  sjrn  to  tLe  jroven.rrie:-:  for  tLe  j.rivilege  of 
collecting  this  tax-  i:  v/as  to  Lir  i:.V;r»ri?t  to  irierea.se  tLe  Lurr.ber  of 
prostitutes  as  rr-ueL  as  jy>--r!\;:.  i:.'i  Le  a;T.-:ar=  to  Lave  done  so. 
He  kept  in  Liis  kzlvW*'  a  l u.v.Vr  of  rj.ie.^.  -aLo  wfi^:■L^-d  women 
suspected  of  i:riz:^o:c^  Lt.L/.-f.  a:.  1  d-.i.o  ii-eed  tL-.m  -.vLer-ever  they 
were  devxtf^fL  i:i  -^Li-.L  oveLt  tL'.v  -?r'rre  i:..y:rlr>ri  ci^  :Le  Mezo- 
nar's  list,  ai;i  l*^-e:.:r.e  i  r ■>*.!:':. v-s  for  L:e.  He  vras  er:.T<."?rered  to 
compel  eveiy  p:  .r;^!:uV;  to  'li.vjLiir^ire  :":.•:  d  ::,•.-=  of  Ler  e^-/.llr-L'.  and 
was  frequei.tlv  ar.r  '.i-.-^i  :  •  bv  hWixz^-j-:: -  v,  -rv-T  t  .v  Tierr;  v.::L  worn- 
en.  He  was  no:  aIIo"?reL  Lo^-^ever.  to  ie:.v-  v.',:..er.  to  CLrlstians 
or  Jews.  Twice  a  year  t:.»:  Mvz.'.'.-.r  ^^av-.-  a  ;  /'..ie  fete.  :o  which 
all  the  ir^ale  i:.LL\::jiL:t-  rf  Airivr^  vr^re  :::vi:e'] :  :Lt  t  r':t?:::utes 

I    izr   ««^.-.    ;  -T*       .^    ciAA    .*^''.     ....    1    .......   ..^...A    ^..^Mk     .._..    ..4«4  -A.*  V 

I  •*•■•»'-■»■  ♦■■.       ▼-■.•-  ,'.. »^     -■  »  •-  ^••-   T-i-,       r      ••.  '^  ■^■».-    V     i! •'■".'•     .'*•■*'     '"■  T     A    - 

mi:.*^  T"'   ..    ■-- .  •.';.     •'  .-  i*-.-..--*i     •^^  f-    .   ,  .,   -     .,-...,     ,^-,  .      .     ..  .^  VT-"  ■^'-  "^.lll 

en^'ie&vor  :.:.7  r:-':T  V'evn  r:'.:;!*/  to  erri-ilieute  tL:>  -"L.-ii-^:-!  viv?e, 

Pfcri*.  BallJkrt.  1?03.  *  I:.  J.  04.  f;  »tq. 
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steeped  in  immorality,  produced  natural  results.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  invasion,  the  French  general  was  compelled  to  establish 
a  Dispensary,  and  to  decree  that  all  dissolute  women  must  under- 
go an  examination  there  once  a  week.  A  tax  of  five  francs  per 
month  was  laid  upon  prostitutes  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  Within  less  than  a  year,  such  grave  abuses  had 
crept  into  the  collection  of  this  tax  that  it  was  resolved  to  farm  it 
out,  and  it  was  adjudged  at  auction  to  a  man  who  agreed  to  pay 
1860  francs  per  month  for  its  proceeds.  In  1832  the  monthly  tax 
was  raised  successively  to  seven  -|^,  and  nine  francs  per  girl,  and 
on  these  rates  it  was  farmed  to  one  Balr^,  who  paid  1666Vxnr  ^^r 
the  privilege  of  collecting  it.  He  was  also  entitled  to  levy  and  re- 
tain the  amount  of  all  fines  imposed  by  the  police  on  prostitutes, 
and  to  charge  women  ten  francs  each  time  they  went  to  a  fete  out- 
side the  city,  and  five  francs  if  the  fete  were  within  the  limits. 
The  profits  of  the  farm  were  so  great  that  in  1835  Balrd  was  able 
to  pay  the  government  2250  francs  (four  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars) per  month.' 

Under  this  system  the  gravest  inconveniences  occurred,  and 
became  so  troublesome  that  in  November,  1835,  the  governor 
promulgated  a  decree  remodeling  the  regulations  in  force  on  the 
subject.  It  appears  the  farm  system  was  then  abandoned,  and 
the  government  agents  who  were  intrusted  with  the  collection  of 
the  tax  robbed  both  the  prostitutes  and  the  state  shamefully. 

Hence,  in  December,  1837,  a  new  decree  was  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernor, repealing  all  former  laws  and  regulations,  and  placing  the 
whole  subject  under  the  control  of  the  Commissary  of  Police.  The 
leading  provisions  of  that  decree  were  as  follows : 

"  Every  public  woman  who  desires  to  prostitute  herself  must  declare  her 
intention  beforehand  to  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Women,  who  shall  enter 
her  name  in  his  register,  and  present  her  with  a  pass-book  which  he  shall 
sign." 

*'  Every  girl  inscribed  on  the  register  shall  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Dispensary,  monthly,  a  sum  of  twenty  francs  if  she  be  a 
kept  woman,  and  ten  francs  if  she  be  not  kept.  The  treasurer  shall  give 
her  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  record  it  in  his  account-book." 

"  The  mayor  shall  be  authorized  to  remit  this  monthly  due,  as  well  as  any 
fines  that  may  have  been  incurred,  when  the  girl  owing  the  same  can  prove 
by  a  certificate  from  the  comptroller,  the  treasurer,  and  the  physician  that 
she  is  indigent" 

*  Duchesne,  p.  22,  171. 
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"Every  girl  who  shall  not  have  paid  her  monthly  due,  &»  well  m  Imt 

faieB,vithin  ten  days  after  the  visit  to  the  Disjcnsaiy,  shull  undergo  an  iin- 

[Uitnunieiit  of  not  less  than  five  days  and  not  more  than  threo  months,  ud- 

iea  she  establish  her  indigence  as  aforesaid." 
"  Qirls  detained  in  prison  shall,  on  the  first  symptoms  of  ^^hilis,  ho  tnnn- 

lemd  to  the  Dispensary  for  treatment,  after  which  they  shall  be  RmaDded 

to  prison  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  time." 

"The  phyaieian  of  the  DiapenMiy  shall  not  only  treat  patients  in  that 
tablisbment,  hnt  shall  pay  perioilical,  accidtnfai,  and  all  tieratary  ritiUi  to 
e  prostitutes,  who  are  hereby  subjected  to  such  visits.  He  shall  viwt  the 
iry  twice  a  day.  from  "  to  9  A.M.  und  from  3  to  4  P.M.  Ho  shall 
X  npon  hia  memorandum -book,  and  upon  the  paas-buok  of  the  girl,  the 

remit  of  all  accidental  or  necesaary  visitH.    He  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two 

tbonaand  francs.'" 

This  law  is  in  force  at  the  present  time,  .ind  is  said  to  have  led 

ivenieuce.    Police  agents  are  accused  of  levying  black 

Eiil  on  the  prostitutes  to  an  enormous  extent,  in  the  shape  of 

bee,  dues  for  going  to  balls,  hush-money  for  escaping  the  viat  to 

pie  Dispensary,  presents  to  the  policeman  on  the  birth  of  his  chil- 

ren,  etc.     The  product  of  the  tax  is  inordinately  large,  amount- 

^  independently  of  fines,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  francs,  ot 

inty-four  dollars  per  annum  for  each  girl.    Several  admiuistra- 

_     s  have  recommended  its  diminution  or  total  auppression,  but  it 

ia  still  retained.' 

In  the  year  1838,  when  the  present  law  was  passed,  the  number 

of  women  inscribed  on  the  police  register  waa  320,  the  total  pop- 

^ulation  of  Algiers  being  34,882,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  Afri- 

I  flans  and  one  third  Europeans ;  but  the  mayor  of  the  city  gave  it 

B  his  opinion  that  this  figure  (320)  was  in  reality  far  below  the 

mtii.    In  1846  measures  were  taken  for  enforcing  the  police  reg- 

s  more  strictly  than  before,  and  some  care  was  used  to  pro- 

3  correct  statistics  of  ]>opulation  and  prostitution,^     We  com- 

a  the  following  table  from  several  given  by  Dr.Duchesne: 
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L  To  these  figures,  some  of  which  are  only  upproxtmativc,  must 
>,p.  ai.  '  U.p.  173,  ■  Id.  p.  H  flU. 
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be  added  the  number  of  French  soldiers  in  the  garrison  at  Algiers. 
At  times  the  eflEective  force  has  been  as  large  as  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  men. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  nationality  of  the  prostitutes  of 
Algiers.  It  is  known  that  the  native  women  are  loose  in  their 
morals.  In  many  parts  of  the  interior  it  is  common  for  fathers  or 
brothers  to  let  out  their  daughters  or  sisters  by  the  night  or  the 
week  to  strangers,  and  the  young  women  themselves  are  only  too 
willing  to  ratify  a  bargain  which  promises  to  gratify  their  un- 
bounded sensuality.  The  following  table  gives  the  nationality  of 
the  registered  prostitutes  during  the  period  1846-1851.* 
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On  inquiring  for  the  causes  of  prostitution  at  Algiers,  Dr.  Du- 
chesne found  that  they  might  be  summed  up  under  three  heads : 
1st  Poverty,  mainly  due  to  the  French  conquest  and  the  wars 
which  followed.  To  the  present  day  it  appears  that  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  an  Arab  chief  to  relieve  his  wants  by  sending  his  pret- 
tiest daughter  to  Algiers  to  perform  a  campaign  as  a  prostitute. 
2d.  The  idleness  in  which  all  Arab  and  Moorish  women  are  train- 
ed. It  was  proved  that,  while  all  the  European  women  were  ca- 
pable of  working  at  some  calling  or  other,  and  did  work  during 
their  stay  in  the  hospital,  not  one  of  the  native  women  had  any 
idea  of  manual  employment.  A  few  could  sing,  and  had  at  one 
time  gained  a  livelihood  as  street-singers,  but  the  immense  major- 
ity were  absolutely  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  for  a  livelihood. 
3d.  The  Oriental  idea  that  the  woman  is  a  chattel,  to  be  sold  or 
hired  out  by  her  legitimate  owner,  father,  brother,  or  husband. 
This  idea,  which  prevails  in  many  savage  nations,  among  others, 
many  of  our  own  Indian  tribes,  is,  of  course,  the  best  of  all  enter- 
ing wedges  for  prostitution.^ 

There  are  fourteen  houses  of  prostitution  at  Algiers,  all  kept,  it 
seems,  by  Europeans,  and  the  greater  part  by  retired  prostitutes. 
The  natives  object  to  living  under  the  control  of  a  brothel-keeper. 
They  live  alone  in  their  own  rooms.     Sometimes  three  or  four  of 

*  Dnchssn?,  p.  58.  "  Id.  p.  70,  ci  seq. 


diem  club  together  and  form  a  partnership.     Their  rooms  are  gen- 
Q^j  shabby  aud  ill  furnished.' 

Ar&b  protititutes  sddom  appear  in  the  streets,  and  when  they 
do,  they  are  veiled  and  dressed  like  modest  women.  They  may 
be  seen  at  their  windows  of  an  evening,  peeping  through  small 
holes  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  smoking  cigarettes.  Their 
customers  are  procured  by  means  of  rminera,  who  are  mostly  small 
boys. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  prostitutes, 
clandestine  pixjstitution  is  very  extensively  practiced  at  Algiers. 
We  have  no  details  or  even  approximate  estimates  of  the  number 
of  olandeatine  prostitutes,  but  it  doubtless  exceeds  that  of  the  reg- 
istered women.     Many  of  them  are  attached  to  the  garrison,  and 
are  handed  from  regiment  to  regiment,  shielded  from  the  police 
L  by  being  claimed  aa  wives  by  some  of  the  aoldiera.     Others  in 
f  lUtQ  manner  prevail  upon  some  colonist  to  afford  them  a  tempo- 
I  lary  home,  and  so  elude  the  visit  of  the  physician.     Dr.  Duchesne 
[  lad  reason  to  believe  that  syphilis  prevailed  to  an  alarming  ex- 
I  tent  among  the  secret  prostitutes,  and  that,  until  the  tax  waa  re- 
moved,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  register  themselves  on  the 
police  roll,  it  would  continue  to  be  general  and  virulent.' 

Formerly  the  baths  were  the  great  haunts  of  clandestine  proa- 

titatcs.     It  is  known  that  in  most  eastern  countries  the  bath  is 

not  only  a  sanitary  necessity,  but  a  common  ally  of  sensuality. 

At  Algiers,  before  the  conquest,  men  and  women  are  said  to  have 

bathed  promiscuously,  aud  frightful  scenes  of  debauchery  occurred 

duly.     Under  French  rule  this  has  been  reformed.     Men  may 

not  bathe  from  6  A.M.  to  6  P.M. ;  but  Dr.  Duchesne  was  led  to 

believe  that  it  was  quite  common  for  men  to  introduce  women 

[  into  the  baths  at  night,  with  the  connivance  of  the  bath  officials. 

[  Indeed,  some  of  the  latter  app-'iir  to  fill  the  same  office  to  the  AI- 

[  gerinc  bathers  as  the  Roman  bath  servants  did  to  the  dissolute 

I  men  of  that  day.- 

I       It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  Dispensary  at  Algiers,     It  was 

I  established,  aa  has  been  stated,  within  a  few  days  after  the  capture 

of  the  place.     For  nearly  ten  years  it  was  a  scandal  to  the  faculty 

and  the  authorities.     The  wards  were  too  small ;  there  were  not 

beds  cnoiigh  for  the  women ;  every  thing  was  either  deficient  in 

I  quantity  or  objectionable  in  quality.     In  18S9,  orders  were  given 

f  tor  the  establishment  of  a  proper  and  commodious  Dispensary. 

I         •  Zhichenic,  p.  182.  ■  Id.  p.  114.  '  Id.  p.  Hi. 
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Three  old  Moorish  houses  were  hired  and  divided  into  wards. 
They  contain  at  present  thirteen  wards,  with  beds  for  seventy- 
seven  patients ;  a  bath-room,  containing  six  baths ;  a  hall  for  the 
visits  of  prostitutes ;  and  the  necessary  offices,  etc.  The  staflF  of 
the  Dispensary  consists  of  a  director,  treasurer  (econome),  physician, 
apothecary,  clerk,  cook,  assistant  apothecary,  porter,  five  laborers, 
and  four  police  agents.  All  the  washing  is  done  in  the  establish- 
ment The  commissariat  is  on  the  amplest  scale;  meat,  soup, 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  rice,  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  being  supplied  in 
abundance  to  the  patients.^ 

Every  morning  at  seven  o'clock  the  women  are  visited  by  the 
physician,  assisted  by  the  apothecary.  Those  who  are  able  to 
walk  are  examined  in  the  salle  de  visile^  the  others  in  their  beds. 
The  average  number  of  patients  during  the  year  appears  to  be 
from  five  hundred  and  fifty  to  six  hundred.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  the  treatment  is  from  twenty -four  to  thirty-four  days.  The 
cost  to  the  Dispensary  averages  from  one  and  a  half  to  one  and 
three  quarters  franc  per  day  for  each  girl  (about  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  cents).' 

The  Dispensary  physician  reported  to  Dr.  Duchesne  that,  so  far 
as  his  observation  went,  syphilis  was  more  severe  on  the  sea-coast 
than  in  the  interior ;  and  in  the  months  of  September,  October, 
November,  and  December,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.^ 

Prostitutes  are  punished  for  being  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
behind  time  in  visiting  the  Dispensary;  for  leaving  it  during 
treatment ;  for  insulting  the  physician  or  other  authorities ;  for 
continuing  to  exercise  their  calling  after  being  attacked  by  dis- 
ease. The  penalty  is  imprisonment,  either  in  the  ordinary  prison 
or  in  the  solitary  cell.  Formerly,  the  tread-mill  was  used,  and  in 
bad  cases  a  girl's  hair  was  cut  off,  and  her  nose  slit ;  but  these 
savage  relics  of  Moorish  legislation  were  long  since  abandoned. 
Solitary  confinement  is  found  to  answer  every  useful  purpose.* 

'  Dachesne,  p.  152,  et  seq,        ^  Id.  p.  176.         '  Id.  p.  192.        *  Id.  p.  198. 
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Belgium  takes  a  more  promineat  position  in  Europe  tlian  its 
B  extent  would  warrant.     This  infiuence  is  derived  from  the 
joroua  and  efftsrtive  stand  made  in  behalf  of  rational  freedom, 
and  from  ibe  maimer  in  which  free  institutions  have  been  origi- 
nated and  maintained. 
The  hospitals  and  other  eleemoajnary  institutions  of  Belgiam 
e  of  a  magnificent  character,  supported  at  an  annual  expenditure 
S  nearlj^  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.    Almost  every  town,  and 
ay  of  the  larger  villages,  have  hospitals  fur  the  sick,  sometimes 
mintained  at  corporation  expense,  sometimes  by  private  endow- 
iienta.    In  318  hospitals,  during  the  four  years  from  1831  to  1834 
"(inclusive),  no  less  than  22,180  pcisons  .were  treated,' 

Foundling  hospitals  are  a  marked  feature  of  these  charitable  es- 
tablishments.    The  turning  table,  which  was  formerly  in  use  in 
aU  such  institutions,  has  lately  been  abandoned  in  most  of  them, 
I  but  still  remains  in  use  at  those  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp.     The 
[  total  number  of  children  annually  abandoned  in  Belgium  is  esti- 
[  mated  lo  exceed  eight  thousand  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
I'  flionsand  births,  a  ratio  of  about  one  in  eighteen.     The  average 
expense  attendant  upon  the  maintenance  of  each  infant  is  about 
wrenty-two  francs. 

Marriage  in  Belgium  is,  by  law,  simply  a  civil  contract,  requiring 
,  fifteen  days'  notice  posted  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Vilie.     Not- 
withstanding the  simplicity  of  this  ceremonial,  it  is  affirmed  that 
an  enormous  extent  of  immorality  and  illegitimacy  is  to  be  met 
irith,  and  that  a  virtuous  servant-girl  is  altogether  ext^ptional, 
diere  being  scarcely  one  of  them  who  has  not  an  illegitimate  child, 
'  vhite  they  maintain  with  the  most  unyielding  confidence  that,  so 
I  long  as  the  father  is  a  ban  ami  (sweetheart),  there  is  no  moral  tur- 
'  pitudc  in  the  case. 

'  W.  TrolUipcV  BflKiiim.     ScarcL'ly  a  more  IOkidI  work  tonurd  llic  Belgians 
■B  tin.  Trollope's  loward  ootwlrei. 
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Belgium  is  remarkable  for  its  regulations  with  respect  to  prosti- 
tution and  the  spread  of  venereal  disease.  The  perfections  of  the 
latter  arrangements  are  shown  in  the  fact  that,  out  of  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  there  were  less  than  two  hundred  cases  of 
syphilis  in  the  year  1855. 

The  brothels  of  Brussels  are  of  two  kinds :  les  maisons  de  de- 
bauche  and  les  maisons  de  passe;  these  are  visited  by  les  filles  epar- 
sesj  who  keep  their  appointments  there.  The  two  classes  of  houses 
are  distinguished  by  different-colored  lanterns  hung  over  the  doors. 

All  classes  of  prostitutes  are  required  to  be  examined  twice  a 
week ;  those  who  live  in  brothels  of  the  first  and  second  class  are 
visited  by  the  physicians,  while  the  very  poor  women  of  the  third 
class,  and  all  those  who  do  not  reside  in  brothels,  are  obliged  to 
attend  at  the  Dispensary.  If  they  are  punctual  in  their  visits  for 
four  weeks  in  succession  they  are  exempt  from  all  tax ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  their  attendance  is  irregular,  they  can  be  imprisoned 
from  one  to  five  days.  Any  woman  who  does  not  live  in  a  broth- 
el can  be  examined  at  her  own  residence,  provided  that  she  pays 
at  the  Dispensary  a  sum  amounting  to  about  eighty-five  cents.  For 
this  she  receives  four  visits,  and  the  physicians  will  continue  to 
call  upon  her  as  long  as  the  payments  are  made  in  advance.  Thus 
the  denizens  of  the  aristocratic  brothels  are  saved  the  inconven- 
ience of  attending  at  the  Dispensary,  as  also  that  portion  living  in 
private  lodgings  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  fee  to  release  them- 
selves from  going  to  the  office  as  common  prostitutes,  while  the 
half-starved,  ill-dressed  pauper  of  the  third  class  must  wait  at  the 
Dispensary  until  examined,  and  then  return  to  her  squalid  home, 
where  none  but  her  companions  and  the  police-officers  are  ever 
seen. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  Dispensary  is  composed  of  a  superin- 
tending inspector,  whose  duty  is  to  be  present  in  the  Dispensary 
when  examinations  arc  being  made,  and  to  visit  the  houses  once 
a  fortnight  at  least ;  of  two  medical  inspectors,  who,  during  alter- 
nate months,  examine,  one  the  women  in  the  brothels,  the  other 
those  who  attend  at  the  Dispensary.  The  date  and  result  of  every 
examination  are  marked  on  a  card  belonging  to  each  woman,  in 
the  registers  kept  at  the  brothels,  and  in  the  records  of  the  Dispen- 
sary. If  a  woman  be  found  affected  with  syphilis  or  any  other  in- 
fectious disease,  the  owner  of  the  brothel  must  send  her  immediate- 
ly, in  a  car,  to  the  hospital,  and  as  soon  as  her  cure  is  complete  her 
card  is  handed  to  her,  and  she  is  at  liberty  to  resiune  her  calling. 
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Thk  ancient  logislative  enactments  respecting  prostitution  in 
Hamburg  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  character,  and  based 
Upon  the  SBme  principles,  as  in  other  Continental  cities,  namflv,  a 
partial  toleration  of  a  necessary-  evil  for  the  sake  of  prex-putiug  in- 
jurious excesses.  This  may  be  traced  in  the  oldest  extant  law  on 
ihe  Bubject,  dated  in  121)2.  In  the  public  account-books  for  1350 
are  entries  of  charges  which  imply  that  public  brothels  were  built 
by  the  corporation,  though  we  find  no  satisfactory  information  as 
to  whether  they  were  managed  by  an  appointed  official  as  in  Co- 
logne, Strasboui^,  or  Avignon,  or  were  Icnaed  by  the  city  to  an  in- 
^Tidoal  as  in  Ulm.  It  will  be  interesting  to  give  a  sketch  of  tlie 
regulatioiis  of  prostitution  in  the  latter  city  before  proceeding  with 
the  investigation  concerning  Hamburg. 

The  laws  of  the  city  of  LTlm  in  1430,  or  at  least  that  portion  of 

them  called  "  woman  house"  laws,  provided  that  the  houses  should 

be  leased,  and  the  lessee,  on  becoming  tenant,  swore  to  serve  the 

city  faithfully ;  to  prevent  all  foul  play  or  concealment  of  suspi- 

(uous  goods  in  his  house;  to  provide  clean,  healthy  women,  and 

never  to  keep  less  than  fourtei-n.     He  was  bound  to  oViserve  a 

I  fixed  dietary  scale;  the  daily  meals  were  to  be  "of  the  value  of 

I  BJxpeiice;"  nn  meat  days  every  woman  was  to  have  two  dishes, 

I  BtMip  with  meat  and  vegetables,  and  a  roast  or  boiled  Joint,  as  moat 
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convenient  On  fast-days  and  in  Lent  they  were  to  have  the 
same  number  of  dishes,  which  (out  of  Lent)  might  consist  of  eggs 
and  baked  meat.  As  a  change  to  this,  they  might  have  herrings 
and  eggs;  or  fishes  (probably  fresh-water  fish),  which  they  could 
cook  for  themselves,  and  to  which  the  keeper  must  add  white 
bread.  K  a  woman  refused  the  food  provided,  he  was  bound  to 
give  her  something  of  the  value  of  sixpence ;  he  was  also  to  sell 
them  wine  "  when  they  required  it"  If  a  woman  was  pregnant, 
he  was  to  put  her  out  of  the  house.  In  the  "  woman's  house" 
there  was  a  chest  for  general  purposes,  and  a  money-box  for  the 
accounts  between  the  host  and  the  women.  Every  woman  who 
kept  company  with  a  man  at  night  must  pay  the  keeper  a  krcut- 
zer,  the  remainder  of  the  fee  being  her  own  property.  All  money 
the  women  obtained  in  the  day  was  to  be  put  into  the  general 
chest ;  the  third  of  this  belonged  to  the  host;  the  balance  was  paid 
to  the  women  at  the  end  of  the  week,  less  any  debts  they  had  con- 
tracted in  the  mean  time.  A  woman  resided  in  every  house  who 
made  financial  arrangements  between  inmates  and  visitors.  If  a 
woman  received  a  present  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  fee,  she 
was  at  liberty  to  spend  it  on  clothes,  shoes,  or  personal  matters  to 
which  nobody  could  lay  claim.  The  keeper  could  not  supply  the 
women  with  clothes,  etc.,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  Master  of  the  Beggars  (a  local  functionary  who  seems  to  have 
combined  the  supervision  of  brothels,  and  of  known  vagrants  and 
beggars).  The  host  was  required  to  provide,  at  his  own  cost,  a 
cook  and  a  cook's  maid.  Girls  or  women  could,  with  their  own 
consent,  be  apprenticed  to  the  "women  keeper"  by  their  parents 
or  husbands;  but  if  one  was  apprenticed  against  her  will,  and  she, 
or  her  friends,  wished  to  cancel  the  agreement^  the  keeper  was 
bound  to  release  her  without  requiring  the  repayment  of  any 
money  he  might  have  disbursed  for  her.  K  a  woman  who  had 
accumulated  a  guilder  of  her  own  wished  to  quit  her  sinful  life, 
she  was  allowed  to  tender  it  to  the  keeper  in  discharge  of  all  her 
liabilities,  and  must  then  be  permitted  to  leave  the  house,  wearing 
the  clothes  she  wore  when  she  entered  it,  or,  if  they  were  worn 
out,  in  her  common  "Monday  clothes."  A  woman  who  desired 
might  leave  without  this  payment  if  she  had  nothing  to  give,  but 
if  subsequently  detected  in  any  other  house  the  keeper  could  en- 
force his  demands  against  her,  the  discharge  not  affecting  his  claim 
under  such  circumstances.  Every  Monday  each  woman  had  to 
contribute  one  penny,  and  the  host  twopence,  to  the  money-box 
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to  pupctase  tapers  for  the  Virgia  and  the  siunts,  to  be  offered  in 
the  Cathedral  oa  Sunday  niglils.  Xf  any  of  the  women  were  sick 
or  could  not  support  themselves,  they  were  to  be  provided  with 
necosaories  from  the  money-box,  to  which  (for  greal*;r  security) 
there  were  two  keys,  one  kept  by  the  host  and  the  other  by  the 
Maater  of  the  Beggars.  Each  woman  had  to  spin  daily  for  the 
keeper  two  hanka  of  yam,  or,  in  default,  to  pay  three  hellers  for 
each  hank.  On  Sunday,  Lady-day,  and  Twelfth-day,  after  ves- 
pers, and  in  Passion  Week,  the  house  was  not  to  be  opened.  If 
the  keejier  broke  any  of  these  regulations  the  council  could  dis- 
miaa  hira.  The  oath  taken  by  the  Master  of  the  Beggars  required 
him  to  visit  the  women-houses  every  quarter  day ;  to  read  the 
laws  to  the  women;  and  to  report  to  the  council  any  ofienses  he 
found  existing.' 

In  Hamburg,  in  1483,  the  calling  of  brothel-keeper  was  limited 
to  certain  streets,  apart  from  the  ordinarily  frequented  thorough- 
fares— a  rule  which  would  imply  that  the  authorities  had  discon- 
tinued building  public  brothels,  and  relinquished  the  business  to 
individuals. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  different  course  of  action  was 
adopted,  and,  in  place  of  toleration  and  limitation  of  brothels, 
strict  laws  were  made  in  reference  to  visiting  suspected  places, 
and  the  custody  of  persons  of  bad  character.  The  women-houses 
were  pulled  down  and  the  women  expelled ;  the  criminal  records 
contain  frequent  instances  where  the  pilloiy  or  exile  was  inflicted 
for  the  crime  of  prostitution. 

In  1764,  and  again  in  1767,  the  Hamburgers  enacted  very  se- 
vere laws  against  offenders,  under  the  title  of  "  delicla  carim,"  by 
which  both  sexes  were  subject  to  pains  and  penalties,  but  men 
seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  clear  themselves  on  oath.  The  offi- 
cers of  justice  were  dirccte<I  to  make  domiciliary  visits  in  search 
of  offtaiders,  and  the  pillory,  bread  and  water,  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, or  banishment,  are  the  penalties  threatened  on  habitual 
evil-doers. 

In  Germany,  prostitution  received  a  terrible  impulse  from  the 
French  Kcvolution,  when  the  general  disruption  of  public  obliga- 
tions paved  the  way  to  unbouuded  private  license.  Probably  the 
licentiousness  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  was  more  extravagant  than  at  any 
otiier  time.  The  imiption  of  immigrants  at  the  fall  of  the  French 
'  Jngu't  "  SchiTKbucheii  Slidtwenn  do*  MltRlalMn." 
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monarchy  flooded  Hamburg  with  Parisian  morals  and  custx>m8. 
Places  of  entertainment  and  sensual  gratification  arose  in  all  di- 
rections, the  homely,  simple  manners  of  the  VaterJxnid  were  sub- 
verted, and  a  less  rigid  line  of  conduct  took  their  place.  In  the 
words  of  a  writer  of  the  day:  "Our  eating-houses  were  meta- 
morphosed into  restaurants ;  our  dancing-rooms  into  saloons ;  our 
drinJdng-shops  into  pavilions;  our  cellars  into  halls;  our  girls 
into  demoiselles;  in  short,  we  were  thoroughly  polished  up  by 
the  immoral  shoal  of  immigrants.  Quick  and  unrestrained  strode 
the  crowd  over  our  pleasant  streets,  and  modesty  and  respectabil- 
ity fled  with  averted  faces,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  few  good  men." 

The  name  demoiselle  was  granted  to  many  of  the  common  wom- 
en, their  places  of  resort  being  called  "  Ma'amselle  houses."  In 
those  days  the  Hamburgers  saw,  with  astonishment,  houses  fitted 
up  and  furnished  in  the  style  of  mansions,  with  costly  upholstery 
and  cabinet-work.^  Among  the  women  were  the  femnies  entre- 
temiess^  who  received  their  friends  at  certain  hours,  and  whose 
fiivors  were  dispensed  for  a  Louis  d'or  or  a  ducat.  They  fre- 
quented the  first  and  second  boxes  of  the  German  and  French 
theatres,  and  drove  through  the  public  streets  in  handsome  car- 
riages. Some  of  the  keepers  of  this  class  of  houses  had  physicians 
in  their  pay,  whose  services  were  always  available  by  the  inmatesi 
Pttits  soupers  were  given  here,  and  sometimes  a  ball  took  place. 

These  were  literally  the  aristocracy  of  prostitution.  The  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  grades  resided  in  inferior  streets  or  in  the 
suburbs,  differing  in  their  attractions  according  to  the  rank  which 
they  assumed,  but  all  equally  shameless  and  unequivocal  in  their 
conduct  and  appearance. 

Notwithstanding  this  rapid  spread  of  prostitution,  the  police  of 
the  city  can  not  justly  be  charged  with  neglect  of  duty,  any  pub- 
lic outrage  being  followed  by  condign  punishment.  At  one  time 
a  whole  ship-load  of  nymphs  of  the  pave  was  dispatched  to  the 
colonies ;  at  another  a  raid  was  made  on  the  most  conspicuous 
houses,  some  of  the  inmates  alarmed  into  decency  of  conduct,  and 
the  incorrigible  publicly  exhibited  in  the  streets,  decorated  with 
inscriptions  signifying  their  offenses.  The  voice  of  the  few  was 
powerless  against  the  corruptions  of  the  many.  The  pamphlets 
and  papers  of  the  time  teem  with  the  proffered  services  of  go-be- 
tweens, and  even  the  Hamburg  ladies  themselves  were  far  from 
perfection,  if  we  may  credit  the  evidence  of  a  fictitious  petition, 

1  Hamburg  and  Altona  Journal,  1805,  iii.  50. 
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praying,  among  other  things,  that  the  ladies  restrict  the  indecency 
of  their  costume,  and  not  make  such  a  liberal  display  of  their  charms. 
It  was  impossible  such  an  extravagant  state  of  society  should 
long  bxist;  a  reaction  was  inevitable;  and  we  find,  accordingly, 
an  ordinance  enacted  in  1S07  by  the  Priulor  Abcndroth  in  rrfer- 
ence  to  the  matter.  It  recognized  brothel-keeping  and  jirostilu- 
tion  as  a  calling,  and  permitted  it  under  certain  restrictions.  A 
tax  on  the  class  waa  imposed,  and  means  were  prescribed  by  which 
a  noisier  of  all  persons  engaged  therein  was  to  be  kept,  and  their 
health  and  general  good  conduct  maintained  and  enforced.  The 
official  justification  of  the  tax  is  found  in  the  order  itself,  which 
declares  that,  "for  the  purposes  aforesaid"  (police  re^ster  and 
supervision,  medical  examination,  maintenance  in  sickness,  pov- 
erty, etc.),  "  and  in  order  that  the  public  shall  be  at  no  charges, 
each  housekeeper  shall,  for  every  woman  residing  with  him,  pay 
two  marks  to  the  Prictor's  treasury.  The  surplus  of  this  treasuiy 
bHsII  go  to  the  Hospital." 

During  the  French  occupation  in  1811,  the  police  renewed  and 
enforced  the  stringent  regulations  on  the  subject  of  common  houses 
and  women.  The  preamble  of  their  "  Instructions"  (April,  1811) 
is  worthy  of  notice : 

"Public  and  personal  safety  require  a  cotistant  inspection,  as  well  of  the 
poblic  bouHcs  dedicated  to  debauchery,  as  of  the  women  and  girls  who  tn- 
qoent  the  same,  live  therein,  or  dnell  thcra  from  time  to  time.  This  ia- 
Bpertion  must  also  bo  estended  to  those  placea  which  are  not  exjiTesaly  ap- 
pointed for  dwelling-house!!,  but  which,  nevertheless,  must  be  included  among 
tha  public  houses,  ina!<much  as  they  servo  for  refuge  to  the  women  and  girls 

^    who  wander  about  the  streets." 

I  "  The  gronnds  of  (hia  inspection  arc  two-fold.  In  one  respect  they  belong 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  order ;  it  ia  needful  that  no  one  be  withdrawn 
from  the  cyo  of  the  police,  nor  find  an  asylum  in  such  houecs.  It  is  likc' 
irtiB  expedient  that  the  mapstrocy  take  notice  of  disgraceful  and  disorderly 

I  pnoeedings,  or  prevent  llioso  which  take  place  too  often  in  the  town.  The 
other  gronnds  respect  the  public  health.  The  habits  of  debauchcty  have  bc- 
fiOme  so  general,  and  inspection  has,  for  some  years,  become  so  difficult,  tliat 

f  &e  most  dangerous  maladies  have  increased  to  an  nnprccedented  extent. 

V  All  olasecs  of  society  complain,  and  call  loudly  for  regulations  to  restrain 

\  tbeae  evils.  These  considerations  have  moved  the  General  Police  Commis- 
aarjr  to  renew,  in  full  tbree,  the  before-enacted  laws  and  regulations,  and  to 
order  them  to  be  enforced  with  rigor  in  the  present  state  of  affairs." 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  French,  the  vigilance  of  the  police 
authorities  seems  to  have  relaxed,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  com- 

i  N 
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plaints  published  at  the  time,  in  which  they  are  accused  of  com- 
plicity with  the  unfortunates  who  infested  the  streets  of  Hamburg, 
and  are  said,  "  by  the  agency  of  a  trifling  bribe,  to  be  able  to  ply 
their  hideous  trade  unobstructed,  and  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  virtuously  disposed,  who,  after  certain  hours  of  the  evening, 
are  unable  to  pass  along  the  streets." 

In  1820,  "  the  previously  existing  police  regulations  against 
prostitutes  being  proved  very  ineflfectual,  insomuch  that  they  in- 
fest the  public  streets  and  ways,  not  only  to  the  offense  of  decency 
and  propriety,  but  to  the  endangerment  of  public  order  and  safe- 
ly," it  was  ordered  that  the  regulations  should  be  renewed,  and 
additional  powers  were  given  to  the  police  to  enforce  the  registry 
of  individuals  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

At  this  time  we  find  some  information  as  to  the  number  of 
prostitutes,  who  are  stated  to  be  about  five  hundred,  chiefly  for- 
eigners, and  their  receipts  from  their  patrons,  but  we  have  no 
guide  to  the  number  of  women  who  pursued  their  calling  private- 
ly, which  must  have  been  large. 

The  civic  administration  of  the  Senator  Hudtwalcker  is  marked 
by  earnest  endeavors  to  control  prostitution  and  restrict  it  within 
known  bounds.  Some  of  his  views  on  the  subject  met  much  op- 
position. He  wished  to  close  up  one  end  of  a  notorious  street, 
and  to  wall  up  the  back  windows,  stationing  a  watchman  con- 
stantly at  the  end  left  open.  After  great  personal  attention  to 
the  subject,  he  published  the  result  of  his  experience.*  His  prin- 
ciples are  those  upon  which  the  present  police  regulations  of  Ham- 
burg are  based.     He  says : 

^^  All  brothel-keepers  and  girls  should  be  distinctly  made  to  understand 
that  their  infamous  and  ruinous  calling  is  only  tolerated,  not  permitted,  or 
authorized,  or  even  well  wished.  Still  less  can  they  feel  that  they  have 
any  right  to  compare  themselves  with  worthy  citizens  as  though  their 
calling,  because  an  impost  is  levied  on  them,  can  be  put  on  a  level  with 
other  permitted  callings.  They  must  remember  that  this  impost  is  raised 
solely  to  defray  the  necessary  cost  of  police  supervision,  and  of  the  cure  of 
maladies  brought  on  the  common  women  by  their  own  profligate  course  of 
life." 

^^  2.  Public  or  private  brothel-keeping  to  be  notified  to  the  police ;  the 
regulations  to  be  read  over  and  subscribed ;  offenders  to  be  punished  by 
bread  and  water,  and  the  House  of  Correction.  If  an  uninscribcd  woman 
have  the  venereal  disease,  the  fact  is  pritna  facte  evidence  of  prostitution." 

*   Vorschri/Un  die  Bordeffe  tmd  qjffhuUchen  Madchen  hetrfffend:  Hamburg,  1834. 


"  3.  Change  of  residence  to  be  notified,  under  penalty." 

"  4.  The  concession  may  be  nithdmfin  by  the  authorities  at  their  pleu- 
nre." 

<*  5.  House§  of  accommodation  will  only  be  tolerated, 
(a.)  whore  the  landlord  is  inscribed ; 
(b.)  where  a  resident  girl  ia  insuribed ; 
(c.)  where  an  inscribed  girl  is  the  party  using  iL" 

"  6.  Women  from  abroad,  kept  by  eiiigle  men,  must  obtain  the  police 
reudoncc  permission,  and  should  pay  the  tax  for  the  firet  class,  without, 
howeiver,  being  subject  to  medical  visitB.  They  have  the  right  of  the  free 
use  of  tbo  Oenerol  lofirmaiy.  Should  such  a  girl  be  proved  to  have  inter- 
ootine  with  several  men,  or,  being  venereal,  to  have  infected  others,  idle 
dionld  be  treated  as  a  public  woman." 

7,  8,  9.  Prescribe  the  identification  of  individuals  subscribing, 
the  details  of  their  place  of  birth ;  the  consent  of  parents  when 
living ;  also,  "  That  any  brothel-keeper  detaining  an  innocent  girl 
on  felse  pretenses  shall  be  punialied  with  fine  and  imprlBonment, 
and  the  concession  be  withdrawn." 

"  10.  Female  servants  or  relatives  of  brothel-keepers  residing  with  them 
to  be  over  twenty-five  years  of  age." 

"11.  So  prostitute  is  suffered  to  keep  children  of  cither  sex  over  ten 
yeaiB  of  age ;  even  her  own  must  be  brought  up  elsewhere  if  uhe  continuea 
her  ealling." 

12.  I'riihihitP  solicitation  of  passengers. 

"  13.  No  common  woman  to  be  in  the  streets  after  eleven  at  night  with- 
out a  male  companion." 

14.  Limits  tlic  places  to  which  prostitutes  niny  resort. 

"  15,  Young  people,  under  twenty  years,  not  to  enter  a  brothel." 

"  16.  No  music  or  gaming  in  brothels,  nor  liquor-selling,  exoept  by  spe- 
oisl  permission." 

"  11.  Noise  and  uproar  in  hrolhclB  punishable." 

"  18.  No  brothcl-keepcr  or  inscribed  woman  to  permit  ertortion  or  vio- 
lence to  a  customer,  but  they  may  detain  persons  who  have  not  paid, 
Thefts  or  foul  dealing  prohibited  ;  the  landlord  prima  facie  responsible." 

**  19.  No  compulsion  or  violence  of  the  women  by  the  keeper,  nor  by 
guosta  with  his  cognizance." 

"  20,  A  woman  wishing  to  return  to  a  virttioiiB  life  nt  liberty  to  do  bo, 
notwithstanding  any  keeper's  claims.  If  tbcy  disagree  as  to  such  claims, 
the  police  to  settle  them,  but  in  no  case  haa  the  keeper  any  lien  on  her. 
NeverthelesB,  this  privilege  not  to  bo  abused.  If  a  woman  returns  to  her 
evil  courses,  the  keeper's  claims  on  her  revive,  and  she  may  even  bo  pun- 
Uhed.  Limitation,  according  to  tbe  class  of  a  woman,  of  the  right  of  bor- 
towing  money." 
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'^21.  If  parents  or  relatives  will  undertake  the  reclamation  of  a  prosti- 
tute, the  police  will  ocHnpel  restitution  of  her  person,  irrespective  of  the 
keeper's  claims,  or  even  of  the  woman's  own  refusal." 

^^  22.  A  woman  changing  her  residence,  and  disputing  any  settlement 
with  the  keeper,  can  have  the  same  rectified  by  the  police." 

^^  23.  The  women  to  be  subjected  eveiy  week  to  medical  visitation.  No 
woman,  during  menstruation,  or  with  any  malady  in  the  sexual  organs,  to 
receive  visits  fix)m  a  man.  No  woman  to  be  approached  by  a  man  diseased, 
or  reasonably  suspected  of  disease.  To  this  end,  a  statement  of  the  signs  of 
venereal  disease  to  be  furnished." 

^^  24.  The  orders  of  the  public  physician  are  imperative,  and  must  be 
strictly  observed.  Want  of  personal  cleanliness  increasing  the  virulence  of 
syphilis,  the  directions  of  the  physician  on  this  matter  to  be  imperatively 
fbllowed." 

^  25.  The  medical  ofiKcer  to  report  the  result  of  examination  to  the  po- 
lice, and  to  enter  the  same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  each  woman,  to  be  pio- 
dooed  on  demand." 

*^  26.  A  woman  finding  herself  to  be  venereally  infected  to  report  either 
to  the  keeper  or  the  police ;  in  other  illness  to  report  to  the  medical  officer, 
who  will  direct  her  course  of  treatment  at  home,  or,  in  venereal  and  infec- 
tious cases,  at  the  hospital.  In  cases  of  pregnancy  she  is  to  report  herself 
to  the  medical  officer." 

^^27.  A  keeper  punishable  for  the  disease  of  a  man  in  his  house,  and  lia- 
ble for  the  charges  of  cure." 

The  remaining  sections  relate  to  the  collection  of  the  tax ;  the 
penalties  for  violation  are  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  progress  of  legislation  on  pros- 
titution in  Hamburg, based  upon  the  principle  that  "prostitution 
is  a  necessary  evil,  and,  as  such,  must  be  endured  under  strict  su- 
pervision of  the  authorities,"  it  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  copy 
the  following  remarks  of  an  eminent  local  writer: 

"  That  brothels  are  an  evil  no  one  can  deny ;  still,  the  arguments  againFt 
the  sufferance  of  brothels  are,  except  as  to  that  incontestable  truth,  no  an- 
swer to  the  *  necessity,'  which  is  the  very  gist  of  the  thing,  and  which  ne- 
cessity is  based  on  the  uncontrollable  nature  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  on 
the  circumstances  of  our  social  condition." 

"  The  sufferance  of  brothels  is  necessary, 

"  1.  For  the  repression  of  profligacy,  of  private  prostitution  as  well  as  of 
its  kindred  crimes,  adultery,  rape,  abortion,  infanticide,  and  all  kinds  of  il- 
licit gratification  of  sexual  passion.  The  latter  cases  occur  very  rarely  with 
us.  Of  Paederasty  or  Sodomy  we  find  but  few  instances ;  and  of  that  un- 
natural intercourse  of  women  with  each  other,  referred  to  by  Parent-Duchat- 
elet  as  common  among  the  Parisian  girls,  we  find  no  trace." 


nAMBURG. 

"  The  soSerance  of  brothels  operntca  to  the  Bupprewtion  of  private  prosti- 
tution, in  so  far  us  brothel-keepers  and  the  '  inscribed'  women  are,  for  their 
own  interest,  opposed  to  it,  and  tire  aervtceable  to  the  police  in  its  detection. 
Unqnestionnblj,  priyate  prostitution  is  an  incalculably  greater  evil  thun 
public  vice." 

"  3.  On  grounds  of  public  policy  in  regard  to  health.  It  is  quito  errone- 
ous to  euppOi<e  that  tht'se  legalized  brothels  contribute  to  the  spread  of 
^'philitic  nialudiL's.  This  should  rather  be  imputed  to  the  privato  prosti- 
tution which  would  cnaue  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  brothels,  and  from 
I   which  tliat  medical  police  aupervision  that  now  limits  the  Hpread  of  infeo- 

n  would,  of  conrso,  be  withdrawn.  The  ezpcrienco  of  all  time  proves  that, 
by  means  of  secret  prostitution,  tho  intensity  and  virulence  of  venereal  dis- 
orders  have  been  aggravated,  to  the  ninltiplication  of  those  appalling  ei- 
omples  fiimiliar  to  every  medical  reader,  and  which  cause  one  to  shudder 
with  horror ;  while  numerically,  disease  Bud  its  consequences  have  been  car- 
ried into  every  class  of  society.  It  is  precisely  our  knowledge  of  these  very 
Cuts  which  has  induced  the  sufferance,  or,  rather,  the  regulation  of  those 
brothels." 

"  3.  Supprtsiion  is  absoli^telt  impracticable,  inasmuch  as  the  c\-il  is 
rooted  in  an  nncon(|uerable  physical  requirement.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
zeal  against  public  brothcla  implied  that  by  their  extinction  a  limitation  of 
sexual  intercourse,  ex<xpt  in  marriage,  would  be  effected.  This  is  erroneous, 
(or  reliable  details  pro^'o  that  for  every  hundred  brothel  women  there  would 
be  two  hundred  private  prostitutea,  and  no  human  power  could  prevent  this. 
In  a  great  city  and  frequented  sea-port  like  Hamburg,  the  hope  of  amend- 
ing this  would  be  purely  chimerical." 

Thug  miK'h  for  Hanibiirg  legislation,  and  the  80iind  arguments 
in  its  favor.  We  will  now  give  some  fiiots  illustrative  of  the  vice 
as  it  exist;]  at  the  present  time,  using  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Lippert, 
entitled  "Prostitution  in  Hamburg.     1848," 

It  must  be  premised  that,  for  the  purpose,  Ilamburg  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  the  city  proper,  and  the  suburb  of  St.  Paul.     The 
latter  is  tindur  a  distinct  municipal  authority,  and  is  the  ordinary 
r  residence  of  seamen  and  those  depending  on  a  seafaring  life. 

For  many  years  the  police  returns  of  the  city  proper  would 
I  show  about  five  hundred  of  the  registered  "common  women" 
I  {eingtacfiri^n  Dimcn),  and  one  hundred  registered  brothels.  The 
I  police  regulations  requiring  monthly  payment  of  the  personal  and 
I  bouse  tax,  and  also  a  renewal  of  the  permission  to  keep  brothels 
J  Rt  the  same  time,  is  a  very  convenient  method  of  obtaining  a  census 
I  of  the  class.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  largest  and  small- 
I  est  monthly  number  of  registered  women  for  several  years; 
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Tear  1833 

•  .  •  Laigest 

number,  560 

«  1834 

u 

"    560 

"  1836 

u 

«    481 

«  1836 

ii 

«    646 

"  1837 

« 

«    514 

«  1844 

u 

«    502 

«  1846 

C( 

«    512 

Smallest  number,  456 

"  «        460 

«  «        441 

•*  «        473 

"  «        484 


>  No  reports. 


These  monthly  reports  do  not  show  any  marked  variation  at 
any  particular  period,  the  rise  and  fall  being  arbitrary.  The  fluc- 
tuation is  not  very  great  in  the  aggregate,  although  from  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  to  January,  1835,  there  was  a  decrease  of  86  (or  nearly 
one  fifth),  while  between  November,  1835,  and  January,  1836, 
there  was  a  corresponding  increase.  Since  that  time  the  numbers 
have  remained  steadily  at  about  one  point. 

The  housekeepers'  {borddwirth)  return  does  not  vary  to  the  same  ex- 
tent.    The  average  is 105 

But  it  decreased  in  1844  to 90 

"        «         "  1846  " 93 

"        "         "  1846  " 96 

Of  these  housekeepers  in  the  last-named  year  (1846)  there  were 

Males 60 

Females 86—96 

In  December,  1844,  there  were 

Eegistered  women 602 

who  were  subdivided  into  those 

Living  in  postered  houses 294 

Living  privately 208—502 

In  May,  1846,  there  were 

Ri^stered  women 605 

who  were  subdivided  into  those 

Living  in  registered  houses 326 

Living  privately 179 — 605 

(At  this  period  there  were  four  registered  houses  without  any  women  in 
them.) 

In  August,  1846,  there  were 

Registered  women 612 

who  were  subdivided  into  those 

Living  in  registered  houses 334 

Living  privately 178 — 612 

These  figures  show  that  the  number  of  those  living  privately  is 
gradually  diminishing,  more  of  them  being  concentrated  in  the  reg- 
istered houses. 

Dr.  Lippert  is  of  opinion  that  prostitution  decreases  in  the  sum- 
mer and  increases  in  the  winter  months.  The  statistics  will  cer- 
tainly support  this  theory,  but  the  difference  is  so  small  as  scarcely 
to  warrant  its  reception  as  a  rule. 
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In  referea»  to  ibe  cL^ases  fncca  -B-hicii  the  mj^s  of  ibe  cogisjoq 
wom^ii  in  Hjmc<ian?  are  recr::iie»i  Dr.  lirrtn  s::a:a?  liii  K««r 
fifUis  are  from  u»e  agnnlt^iral  dis^rkrs  of  lie  vicirirr :  :hi:  tbev 
live  as  hoase-aeTTazis.  lavem- waiters,  or  in  oiher  csillizgs  S>r  a 
time,  and  tfcea  becocse  prosar^nes  -as  a  nianer  of  busiiiess.'' 
Without  anr  dear?  to  oc*:itrovert  his  opinioa  on  !-^xaI  oTiesi&xss. 
it  mav  be  doib^l  wL-ri'-rr  l<i.i  exrirr.i>>,  vio:o:i5  ccucaui^n.  iirx^ 
ranee  of  moral  or  reliirio^is  obMzatfoiA  or  :enr»:aii>n,  are  n.^:  s^fS- 
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cient  to  account  for  their  L'.^  isiie  tom  this  sweerini:  denuDcia- 
tion.  this  cozimercial  vieir  of  the  qTiesd-:^!,  opposed  as  it  is  to  all 
experience  in  eTerr  civilize^l  coilxtj  where  anv  inquiries  on  the 
subject  hare  been  ma.de- 

The  private  prostinies,  whether  registere^i  or  unregistered,  are 
mainlr  seamstresses  or  others  dei>endent  iron  dailv  labor.  These 
women  seem  to  retain  sonie  nat^iral  sense  of  the  disgrace  attached 
to  open  and  avowed  o.artesans,  and  in  their  secrecy  and  quiet  re- 
tain  a  few  feminine  characteristics  of  which  the  common  biothel 
woman  is  destitute. 

We  have  no  reliable  detail  of  private  unregistered  prostitution, 
or  of  mere  houses  of  accommodation  in  Hamburg :  but  an  impor- 
tant fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  illegitimate  children,  and 
the  decrease,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  of  the  number  of 
marriages.  The  following  results  are  taken  from  Neddermeyers 
*•  Stadstics  and  Tof»f>graphy  of  Ilambursr." 

In  1799,  the  marriages  were  about  1  in    45 : 

From  1826  to  1835,  **        «  «        "     1  -     97 : 

In  1S40,  u        u  «        «     1  *•  iQQ^ 

The  prof portion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  children  is  aK>ut  1 
to  5,  the  actual  number  of  illegitimate  births  being  as  follows: 

v««n.           nVcWnate  *--.«            nie(ritin»ie              ^.^^            nkvliteftit 

**"*               mnim.  \         ***^               WnhiL                  ***^               Knlw. 

1826  649  1*33  867                   1<40  T.M 

1827  606  1»34  846  I         1?4I   749 

1828  723  1835  730  I         1M2  702 

1829  M)l  1836  807                   1jM3  ^Vi 

1830  786  I         1837  771  1         K<44  7^7 

1831  805  1838  762                   1S45  778 


1832  926  1889  765         !         1846 
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class  brothels,  have  some  prepossessing  members  of  their  ranks, 
while  the  St.  Paul  suburb  has  few  but  of  the  roughest  kind.  Phys- 
ical strength  seems  more  in  demand  among  the  habitues  of  that 
section  than  a  graceful  form  or  a  pretty  face. 

In  their  bodily  peculiarities  and  diseases  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  public  women  of  Hamburg  and  those  of  other  cities. 
At  the  commencement  of  their  career  they  frequently  become 
thin  and  emaciated,  but  after  a  time,  probably  owing  to  their  idle 
life  and  good  food,  regain  their  substance.  In  their  phrenological 
development  we  find  a  marked  preponderance  of  the  animal  in- 
stincts over  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  effect  of  their  mode  of 
life  will  depend  somewhat  upon  individual  constitution.  The 
teeth  of  women  of  the  town  are  generally  bad,  but  in  Hamburg 
they  are  in  excellent  order — much  better  than  the  majority  of  the 
general  population.  Their  complexion  is  pale,  and  they  endeavor 
to  remedy  this  by  the  constant  use  of  coarse  cloths,  applications 
of  eau  de  Cologne,  and  other  stimulants,  but  very  rarely  by  paint- 
ing, except  among  the  lowest  classes.  They  soon  lose  their  hair 
from  dissipation,  the  use  of  pomatum,  curling  irons,  etc.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  rough,  harsh  voice  that  the  most  conspicuous  re- 
sult of  their  calling  is  shown. 

We  will  leave,  for  the  present,  the  medical  portion  of  this  in- 
quiry, and  give  a  sketch  of  their  domestic  or  every-day  life.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  police  divisions  are  into  "  register- 
ed" or  "  unregistered,"  and  "  public"  or  "  private"  women. 

The  public  women  {pffentliclien  dimen)  are  under  the  special 
control  and  supervision  of  a  police  authority  charged  with  this 
duty.  Without  his  express  cognizance  and  permission  they  can 
not  be  registered,  or  "  written  in"  {eingeschrieben)^  nor  can  they 
have  liberty  to  change  their  residence,  or  to  be  "written  out" 
(ausgeschrieben).  This  oflScer  is  the  collector  of  the  impost  upon 
them  and  upon  the  brothel-keeper  (bordelmrth),  which  is  paid 
over  to  the  fund  {meretricen  kasse).  We  can  not  give  the  detailed 
application  of  this  money,  but,  in  general  terms,  it  does  not  swell 
the  revenues  of  the  city,  and,  to  avoid  public  scandal,  is  applied 
exclusively  to  the  police  and  medical  services  required  by  the  class. 

The  keepers  and  women  are  of  three  grades.  It  does  not  clear- 
ly appear  whether  a  woman  can  select  the  class  with  whom  she 
will  associate.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  magistrates  decide 
this  point,  and  allot  her  to  the  one  for  which  she  seems  best 
adapted 


In  tlieir  apparel  and  food  there  exists  the  usual  difference  that  1 
may  be  found  in  all  placea  and  ranks  of  life.     The  police  regular  ' 
tioos,  and  the  generally  sober  style  of  dress  among  tlie  Hamburg- 
ers, restrict  any  immodest  display  of  the  person  or  extravagance 
of  attire.     The  first-class  women  are  generally  costumed  with  taste 
and  elegance,  while  among  the  lower  ranks  plain  and  serviceable 
garments  are  in  demand.     In  most  cases  of  the  registered  women 
residing  in  brothels,  the  keeper  supplies  the  clothes,  and  very 
often  charges  extravagant  prices  for  them.     Extortionate  demands 
in  this  respect  are  a  fruitful  source  of  complaints  to  the  police,  who 
moderate  the  bills  with  no  very  tender  sympathy  for  the  creditor. 
The  clothes  and  jewelry  of  some  of  the  firat-olass  women  are  hired 
from  some  clothes-lender  {vernu'etheitineti),  but  others  seldom  resort  J 
to  this  expedient,  excepting  for  trinketa. 

The  food  of  the  house-women  is  good  and  plentiful,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  the  brothel  in  which  they  live.     The  old  ] 
sumptuary  laws  are  not  in  force,  but  the  interest  of  the  keeper  in- 
duces him  to  desire  a  prudent  popularity  among  his  women,  and  j 
to  maintain  the  character  of  his  Louse  by  the  liberality  of  Lis  en- 
tertainment both  in  quantity  and  quality,    A  considerable  portion 
of  their  liquids  is  coffee,  of  which  they  arc  very  fund.    Wines  and  j 
liquors  are  supplied  by  the  house  only  on  holidays,  but  visitora 
can  purchase  them  at  any  time  they  wisL     Drunkenness  is  com- 
paratively rare  among  the  better  class,  partly  owing  to  the  care  | 
of  the  keeper,  but  more  from  dread  of  the  police  supervision  and  1 
consequent  punishment. 

In  their  intellectual  capacity  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the 
prostitutes  in  Hamburg.  Few  can  read,  and  fewer  still  can  write. 
Those  who  can  read  seek  their  amusement  in  the  old  romances  of 
the  circulating  libraries,  seldom  perusing  that  libidinous  style  of 
publications  known  among  us  as  "  yellow -covered  literature."  Sn 
peusant,  this  seems  the  universal  practice  of  the  class,  wherever 
any  inquiries  have  been  made.  Like  other  ignorant  persons,  they 
are  superstitious.  Lippert  mentiona  one  particular  omen  connect- 
ed with  their  calling:  she  who  picks  up  any  article  which  has 
been  thrown  away  is  sure  to  receive  a  visit  from  a  man  soon  after. 
He  does  not  say  whether  this  has  been  verified  by  experience. 

Their  ordinary  routine  of  life  is  one  of  useless  idleness.  They 
rise  about  ten  and  take  breakfast,  of  which  coffee  is  the  staple. 
The  morning  is  loitered  away  in  dressing,  reading  novels,  plajnng 
cords  or  dominoes,  and  kindred  occupations.    In  some  of  the  low- 
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er-class  houses  they  dispel  their  ennui  by  assisting  in  domestic 
work,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  favor  which  they  are  careful  shall  not 
become  an  obligation.  By  the  middle  of  the  day  they  are  ready 
for  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  they  add  the  finishing  touches  to 
their  dress,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  visitors.  Some  resort  to  the 
public  lounges  or  dancing  saloons  to  form  or  cultivate  acquaint- 
ances, but  the  aristocracy  of  the  order  hold  it  more  becoming  to 
their  dignity  to  stay  at  home  and  wait  for  their  "  fiiends." 

In  that  fine  and  peculiar  quality  of  modesty,  which  adds  the 
crowning  grace  to  woman's  charms,  even  the  prostitute  is  not 
wholly  deficient  Some  trace  of  the  angel  attribute  is  visible,  but 
mostly  in  the  private  women,  where  a  regard  for  the  decent  pro- 
prieties of  life  yet  lingers  amid  the  wreck  of  character,  and  to  such 
it  frequently  forms  the  chief  attraction, 

•  Religion  has  an  influence  over  some,  strangely  at  variance  with 
its  dictates  as  are  their  lives,  but  a  large  majority  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  any  such  sentiment.  Occasionally,  Biblical  -pictures  may 
be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  brothels,  but  merely  as  ornaments,  for  they 
are  neutralized  by  the  contiguity  of  others  more  consonant  with 
the  place. 

In  their  relations  to  the  male  sex  there  are  differences  between 
women  residing  in  public  brothels  and  those  living  privately, 
whether  registered  or  unregistered.  Partly  from  inclination,  but 
mainly  from  policy  on  the  part  of  the  keeper,  the  former  seldom 
own  allegiance  to  any  particular  lover.  It  is  true  that  any  one 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  pay  liberally  can  come  and  go  as  he 
pleases,  provided  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  girl's  "  business" 
in  other  profitable  quarters.  Not  so  with  the  private  women,  who 
frequently  have  particular  "  lovers"  to  whom  they  show  much 
kindness,  although  from  them  they  often  receive  but  little  sympa- 
thy or  protection,  many  of  these  men  not  scrupling  to  exist  en- 
tirely upon  the  earnings  of  a  woman  whom  they  would  publicly 
insult  if  they  met  her  away  from  home. 

In  their  personal  conduct  toward  each  other  the  women  resid- 
ing in  one  house  are  constrained  and  envious.  In  the  first  class 
there  is  a  ceremonious  retention  of  the  forms  of  politeness,  but 
they  are  too  frequently  brought  into  personal  rivalry  to  entertain 
much  good  feeling.  In  the  lower  classes  jealousy  often  finds  vent 
in  reproaches  or  blows,  and  frequently  a  conflict  ensues  requiring 
the  interposition  of  the  host  or  of  a  neighboring  police  officer. 
Among  those  who  live  alone  warm  friendships  are  not  uncommon ; 
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ioqcIl  timely  asaiatance  is  afforded  in  times  of  sickness  or  want; 
good  offices  are  reciprocatcB ;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  in  the 
delicate  matter  oi'  iheir  visilofs,  that  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  I 
habit  of  favoring  one  woman  will  not  find  his  attentions  welcomed  ] 
by  others. 

Their  crimes  and  offenses  include  the  ordinary  categpiy,  but  it 
ia  asserted  that  theft  is  less  common  in  Hamburg  than  elaewhere, 
and,  when  it  does  t.ike  place,  it  is  more  frequently  committed  by 
the  irregular  members  of  the  body  than  by  the  duly  registered  ' 
women.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  system  of  registration  of- 
fers too  many  facilities  for  detection,  a  fact  to  which  the  unusual 
honeaty  must  doubtless  be  ascril>ed.  Personal  quarrels  and  aa- 
Baults,  or  dnmkenness  among  the  older  members,  consign  them  to 
the  HoTise  of  Detention  or  House  of  Correction.  Those  imprison- 
ed from  various  causes  generally  amount  to  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

The  licensed  brothels  are  supplied  with  inmates  by  females 
{kuppkrinnen)  whose  services  are  recognized  by  the  aiitboritiea. 
In  case  of  any  emergency,  the  keeper  applies  to  one  of  the  procu- 
resses, and  if  the  girl  she  offers  suits  him,  the  candidate  is  first  sub- 
jected to  a  medical  examination.  Passed  safely  through  this  or- 
deal, she  is  taken  to  the  police  oEBce  and  "  written  in"  to  her  new 
keeper,  who  is  bound  to  discharge  certain  of  her  debts,  as  the 
amount  due  his  predecessor,  for  instance.  If  the  medical  officers 
report  her  sick,  she  is  sent  to  the  infirmary  if  she  belong  to  Ham- 
burg, but  ii"  a  foreigner  is  dispatched  out  of  the  city  forthwith. 
In  cases  where  a  woman  thus  applying  to  the  authorities  has  not 
previously  lived  as  a  prostitute,  she  is  usually  exhorted  by  the 
magistrate  to  abandon  her  intention  and  return  to  the  paths  of 
virtue,  a  routine  piece  of  benevolence  which  is  usually  fruitless. 
The  ordinary  police  fee  for  registration  is  two  marks,  the  phy- 
eician's  fee  is  one  mark,  and  the  agent's  usual  remuneration  four 
marks. 

The  registered  women  are  thus  kopt  strictly  under  the  eye  of 
the  police,  and,  whenever  they  are  disposed  to  quit  their  wretched 
life,  have  the  special  protection  of  that  body.  The  keepers  natu- 
rally throw  all  possible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  determina- 
tion, especially  if  a  girl  is  much  in  debt ;  but,  by  some  means, 
whenever  a  woman  is  under  any  restraint,  and  is  consequently 
tmable  to  apply  personally  to  the  police,  an  anonymous  note  finds 
its  way  to  the  office,  and  speedily  effects  the  desired  object     The 
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authorities  do  not  sympathize  in  any  way  with  the  brothel-keep- 
ers, but  use  all  their  energies  to  serve  the  women  whenever  any 
occasion  oflFers. 

The  registered  women  are  designated  as  "Brothel  women** 
{Bordell  dimen\  who  live  in  licensed  houses ;  as  "  Private  wom- 
en" {fur  sich  wohnende  dimen)  when  they  live  by  themselves,  in 
which  case  their  landlords  are  mostly  mechanics,  hucksters,  or 
laundresses ;  and  the  common  "  Street- walkers"  {Slrassen  dirnen\ 
who  ply  their  trade  in  the  streets,  and  find  shelter  in  the  abodes 
of  indigence  and  misery.  These  last  are  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
registered  women. 

Most  of  the  brothels  {bordeUe)  are  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
city,  to  which  they  were  originally  limited,  but  the  leading  houses 
may  be  found  in  the  Schvneger  strasse^  a  street  of  moderate  traffic 
in  a  good  neighborhood.  Here  the  women  are  seated  at  the  win- 
dows, conspicuously  dressed  up  and  prepared  for  the  public  eye, 
making  themselves  known  to  passengers  by  their  gestures  and 
salutations.  Some  of  these  houses  accommodate  as  many  as  four- 
teen inmates.  They  are  well  supplied  with  good  mahogany  fur- 
niture and  fine  draperies,  and  are  neat  and  elegant  throughout. 
The  women  are  generally  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  are  attractively  dressed  and  decorated.  The  venereal  disease 
js  very  rare  among  this  class,  great  attention  being  paid  to  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  the  bath  very  frequently  used.  The  men 
who  visit  this  neighborhood  consist  of  merchants,  the  richer  pub- 
lic and  business  employes,  officers,  and  especially  the  numer- 
ous commercial  men  who  resort  to  Hamburg  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  denizens  of  the  Dammthorwall,  the  DreJibahm,  and  Vl- 
ricas  strasse  lead  but  a  dull  life,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  those  locali- 
ties for  the  women  to  sit  at  the  windows  all  day.  Their  great  di- 
urnal event  is  the  visit  of  the  hair-dresser  (Jriseurian),  who,  while 
contributing  to  the  adornment  of  the  person,  a  very  serious  af- 
fair, owing  to  the  quantity  of  false  hair  required,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  making  to-day's  eflfect  vary  from  yesterday's,  also  retails 
the  latest  items  of  interesting  news  or  scandal.  Whenever  any 
of  these  women  go  out  to  walk,  it  is  customary  for  the  keeper  to 
send  together  two  who  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
establish  a  mutual  check.  The  hair-dressing  and  walk  over,  the 
next  important  occurrence  is  dinner,  after  which  they  spend  their 
time  solely  at  the  doors  or  windows. 


The  hours  of  closing  in  these  first  and  second  rate  brotbela  are 
not  so  strictly  enforced  by  the  police  as  in  the  lower  parts.  Oc- 
casionally the  women  are  allowed  to  visit  the  balls  at  the  cele- 
brated Hall  of  Mirrors,  or  other  well-known  dancing  saloons  in 
the  vicinity. 

In  first-rate  houses  the  accounts  between  the  keeper  and  the 
women  are  but  little  understood.  Aa  already  observed,  some  of 
them  hire  their  clothes;  others  purchase  from  the  landlord  on 
credit,  and  he  charges  accordingly ;  but  these  matters  trouble  the 
women  very  slightly.  If  they  leave  one  house  to  reside  in  anoth- 
er, the  new  keeper  pays  the  old  one's  bill ;  if  a  woman  abandons 
prostitution  entirely,  tJie  host's  demand  is  totally  irrecoverable. 

In  the  second  and  third  rate  houses  the  charges  for  board  and 
lodging  are  better  understood.  It  will  average  about  twenty 
marks  (five  dollars)  a  week,  washing,  fire,  and  light  being  extra 
charges.  The  keeper  will  supply  fortunate  or  attractive  women 
with  articles  of  dress  to  any  reasonable  amount,  but  his  liberality 
is  restricted  toward  those  who  have  fewer  visitors.  His  endeavor 
is  to  keep  all  in  debt,  and  in  this  he  is  usually  successful.  Their 
ornaments  are  usually  the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  form  a 
common  stock  distributed  among  hts  boardera  in  the  manner  best 
calculated  to  increase  or  display  their  powers  of  Eiseination,  and 
resumed  by  him  at  discretion. 

Passing  over  some  intermediate  classes  of  brothels,  which  pre- 
sent no  remarkable  characteristics,  to  those  in  the  Gangen,  we  find 
the  lowest  grade  of  registered  houses  and  registered  women.  Most 
of  these  are  drinking-shops,  and  the  police  exercise  the  right  of 
determining  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  liquors.  Here  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  host,  guestji,  and  girls,  drinking  and  frolicking  to- 
gether in  a  small  back  room,  where  scenes  of  gross  indelicacy  (to 
use  a  raild  term)  frequently  take  place.  The  women  in  this  district 
have  hterally  to  work  hard,  and  are  generally  required  to  perform 
all  the  domestic  labor  of  the  establishment.  In  winter  it  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  them  to  take  a  shovel  and  clear  the  snow  and 
ice  from  the  pavement  in  front  of  their  domicile.  Like  others  of 
their  calling,  they  are  seldom  out  of  the  landlord's  debt,  their 
board  costing  them  from  ten  to  fourteen  marks  weekly  (say  three 
to  four  dollars).  Washing,  fire,  and  light  cost  a  dollar  more,  and 
the  hair-dresser's  charge  is  about  fifty  cents.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  must  pay  the  weekly  medical  and  monthly  police  tax.  They 
spend  a  miaenibly  monotonous  existence,  seldom  leaving  the  houaa 
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for  weeks  or  even  months,  except  when  they  are  required  to  visit 
the  doctors  or  the  police.  Their  visitors  are  from  the  roughest 
and  most  animalized  of  the  population,  and  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive is  merely  that  of  purchasable  commodities,  intended  to 
supply  the  grosser  wants  of  men  whose  lives  are  centred  in  sen- 
suality. Like  their  compeers  of  the  St  Paul  Suburb,  they  are 
usually  women  of  great  strength  and  endurance,  but  soon  degen- 
erate into  mere  passive,  passionless  tools.  Could  it  be  imagined 
that  they  were  of  reflective  habits,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  severe  punishment  than  their  own  sense  of  the  deg- 
radation, the  total  loss  of  all  womanly  feelings,  exhibited  in  their 
daily  existence. 

The  brothel -keepers,  among  whom  are  some  Jews,  have  no 
striking  peculiarities  as  a  class.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
both  sexes  are  engaged  in  the  hideous  trade,  and,  despite  the  police 
regulations  and  restrictions,  the  obligations  and  disabilities  under 
which  they  are  placed,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  lucrative  occupa- 
tion. The  rental  of  a  registered  house  is  usually  double  the  or- 
dinary charge  for  similar  tenements.  There  are  some  keepers 
who  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  In  their  liabilities  must 
be  included  the  regulation  which  makes  them  responsible  for 
thefts  committed  in  their  houses,  and  for  any  violence  or  disorder 
which  may  take  place  there,  the  penalties  for  which  are  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  loss  of  license.  They  also  sustain  considerable 
losses  from  the  repentance  of  some  of  their  inmates ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  untoward  circumstances,  they  contrive  to  make  money  rap- 

idly. 

The  period  during  which  they  continue  in  business  is  uncertain, 
many  of  them  continuing  their  houses  from  inclination  long  after 
they  have  accumulated  suflScient  property  to  retire.  Of  the  fe- 
male keepers  some  are  young  and  handsome,  but  these  do  not  find 
much  favor  with  their  women,  who  dread  the  effects  of  an  opposi- 
tion. They  are  rarely  married,  but  cohabit  with  some  man  for 
the  sake  of  his  protection.  Among  these  pro  tempore  husbands 
are  some  whose  qualifications  and  previous  positions  render  it  sur- 
prising that  they  should  consent  to  purchase  existence  from  so 
polluted  a  source. 

The  housekeepers  of  the  Hamburger  Berg  are  not  only  under  a 
separate  municipal  jurisdiction,  but  are  in  themselves  a  different 
class  of  people.  They  are  mostly  men,  their  dealings  being  prin- 
cipally with  sailors,  and  their  visitors  sometimes  demanding  more 
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physical  Btrength  Ihan  a  woman  could  command  to  restrain  them 
witbin  the  prescribed  limits.  Their  houaea  are  but  indillerently 
furnished,  and  the  whole  arrangementa  are  very  humble  and  un-  ' 
pretending  in  character.  A  few  years  ago  iatal  quarrelB  were  not 
uncommon  among  their  customers,  but  this  pugnacious  tendency 
has  been  materially  checked  by  a  stricter  and  more  constant  police 
visitation.  Even  now,  jealousy  will  sometimes  cause  a  furious 
couWst  between  two  of  the  hardy  sons  of  Neptune.  The  singular 
fideUty  of  some  sailors  to  particular  women  will  account  for  this. 
When  a  man  returns  from  a  long  voyage,  ho  is  desirous  of  paying 
his  attentions  to  the  female  who  has  before  shared  his  affections 
and  his  wages,  and  if  he  finds  her  under  the  protection  of  another 
man,  the  natural  result  is  a  trial  of  strength  as  to  who  shall  be  the 
possessor  of  the  beauty  in  dispute.  These  tournaments,  or  the 
general  fray  which  sometimes  arises  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday 
evening  dance,  require  to  be  subdued  by  no  gentle  means:  hearty 
blows  are  far  more  effectual  peace-makers  than  words  or  threats. 

Some  of  these  registered  hosts  have  followed  their  calling  for 
many  years.  One  noble  incident  in  connection  with  them  must 
not  be  omitted.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1846,  the  landlord  of  the 
"  Four  Lions,"  a  brothel-keeper  of  twenty-four  years'  standing, 
maintained  at  his  own  cost,  for  some  months,  nearly  one  hundred 
poor  families,  many  of  them  with  three  or  four  children  each. 

In  the  dance-houses  there  is  mu.sic  every  evening  except  Sat- 
orday;  on  week-days  from  six  to  eleven,  and  on  Sundays  from 
four  to  eleven.  At  eleven  the  music  is  stopped,  and  at  twelve 
the  house  is  peremptorily  closed.  The  evenings  during  the  week 
are  comparatively  dull  affairs,  and  male  visitors  arc  sometimes  so 
Bcarce  that  the  women  are  compelled  to  dance  with  each  other,  or 
sit  in  inglorious  idleness.  A  scene  of  the  wildest  uproar  and  most 
uncontrolled  mirth  is  exhibited  on  Sunday  evenings.  Every  va- 
riety of  national  dance  may  then  be  seen — cachucha,  reel,  jig, 
oontrd-dance,  waltz,  and  hornpipe  have  each  their  several  admir- 
ere.  Songs  and  shouts  are  heard  in  every  conceivable  dialect, 
and  the  room  becomes  literally  "confhsion  worse  confounded" 
until  the  hour  arrives  for  closing. 

Of  the  registered  women  living  by  themselves  there  is  little  to 
note.  They  are  more  industrious  than  those  in  brothels.  Many 
of  them  have  a  fixed  occupation,  but  r^ort  to  prostitution  to  in- 
crease their  income.  Money  earned  in  this  way  is  occasionally 
required  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  but  is  more  frequent- 
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ly  spent  in  personal  gratification,  in  the  way  of  fine  dresses,  orna- 
ments, etc.,  or  is  appropriated  to  support  the  extravagance  of 
some  lover,  who  repays  the  generosity  by  a  little  flattering  atten- 
tion, or  an  occasional  escort  to  some  dancing  saloon  in  the  sub- 
urbs. The  visitors  to  these  women  are  more  select  than  those  to 
the  courtesans  hitherto  described. 

In  the  lowest  ranks  of  prostitution,  the  common  "  street-walk- 
ers," to  be  met  at  all  times  and  places,  under  all  circumstances 
and  of  all  ages,  we  find  the  most  prolific  sources  of  infection.  A 
certain,  though  very  small  remnant  of  decency,  seconded  by  the 
invaluable  watchfulness  of  the  police,  secures  the  visitor  from  dis- 
ease among  the  inmates  of  registered  houses,  but  the  street- walk- 
er is  under  no  such  control.  Young  girls  scarcely  more  than  chil- 
dren, old  women  almost  grandmothers,  ply  their  frightful  trade  on 
the  "  walls"  around  the  city,  and  in  other  obscure  places,  where  a 
trifling  present  will  purchase  their  caresses.  Their  principal  cus- 
tomers are  young  boys  and  very  old  men,  their  practices  being 
continued  under  the  shades  of  evening  until  the  arrival  of  the 
night-watch  drives  them  to  their  wretched  dens. 

The  Hamburg  police  are  perfectly  cognizant  of  these  proceed- 
ings, and  wage  perpetual  war  against  individuals,  but  find  it  alto- 
gether impossible  to  suppress  the  class,  among  whom  are  the  ha- 
bitual tenants  of  the  jail  and  the  House  of  Correction.  No  one 
can  differ  in  opinion  from  Dr.  Lippert,  who  says,  "  In  this  class  of 
women  the  most  pernicious  results  of  prostitution  are  to  be  found." 

Private  or  domestic  prostitution,  so  widely  extended  in  every 
great  town,  exists  in  less  proportion  in  Hamburg  than  in  other 
capital  cities  of  the  same  extent.  That  disgraceful  union  in  evil 
occasionally  met  with  on  the  Continent,  in  which  husband  and 
wife  mutually  agree  to  follow  their  inclinations  or  lusts  untram- 
meled  by  each  other,  is  scarcely  known.  The  kept  woman  is 
comparatively  rare.  The  expense  attendant  upon  such  an  ap- 
pendage of  luxury  is  a  serious  consideration,  and  none  but  the 
wealthy  patrician  or  successful  business  man  venture  on  the  step. 
It  is  assumed,  on  very  good  authority,  that  there  are  not  fifly 
"mistresses"  in  Hamburg.  Those  residing  there  are  under  no 
police  control,  as  in  a  public  point  of  view  they  commit  no  breach 
of  law. 

Under  the  second  head  of  private  prostitution  we  find  those 
who,  having  legitimate  employment,  increase  their  earnings  in 
this  manner.    We  have  alluded  already  to  the  same  class  of  reg- 
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istered  women,  but  the  greater  portion  keep  themselves  aloof  from 
police  obsprvation  as  long  as  possible.  They  are  composed  of 
needle- women,  laundresses,  hair-dressera,  shop-girls,  and  othera, 
bnt  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  represent  the  majority  of 
women  dependent  upon  those  occupations.  The  contrary  is  the 
feet;  for  in  Hamburg,  as  every  where  else,  are  to  be  found  many 
bright  examples  of  chastity  in  the  midst  of  poverty ;  of  patient, 
persevering  industry  and  integrity  in  unfavorable  cireumstauces. 
Those  working  women  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  price  of  ain 
are  known  in  the  streets  by  a  peculiar  gait,  by  their  searching  and 
inviting  glances,  or  their  treacherous  but  winning  smile,  and  also 
by  frequently  walking  in  the  same  neighborhood.  They  are 
seldom  seen  abroad  during  the  day,  but  in  the  afternoon,  about 
"  'change  hours,"  they  begin  to  resort  to  the  streets  near  the 
Bourse,  encountering  the  men  as  they  huriy  to  and  from  the  centre 
of  bueinesa.  In  the  evening  they  promenade  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  hotels  and  theatres,  on  the  Jun<^emslig,  the  new  walls,  etc., 
when  night  helps  their  incognito,  and  shrouds  them  in  a  litde  more 
mysteiy.  They  are  fond  of  attending  the  theatres  and  dancing 
saloons  on  Simdays  and  holidays,  like  the  Parisian  grisnUc,  in  com- 
pany with  ii  lover,  but  the  sum  of  their  enjoyment  is  complete  if 
they  can  participate  in  the  annual  Shrove  Tuesday  ball  and  mas- 
querade at  the  Apollo  Snal,  the  Elb  Pavilion,  or  the  theatre. 

Another  class  of  private  prostitutes  is  known  to  the  police  by 

the  terra  "  'Winklehurt}i"  (hedge  w ).     These  arc  of  the  lower 

class  of  female  operatives.  Servant-girls,  from  their  proximity  to 
the  junior  members  of  families,  often  spread  disease  in  the  house- 
hold of  their  employers.  Dr.  Lippert  records  as  a  medical  fact 
that  examinations  have  frequently  shown  the  domestics  in  the 
highest  families  to  be  literally  saturated  with  venereal  diseaae, 
and  he  states  his  opinion  that  six  out  of  every  ten  servant-girls 
who  are  found  in  the  strccta  at  night  are  accessible  to  pecuniary 
temptation.  This  ratio  is  very  lai^,  but  as  it  is  a  local  matter 
with  which  he  is  presumed  to  be  well  acquainted,  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  attempt  either  to  sustain  or  controvert  it. 

All  these  private  prostitutes  resort  to  the  houses  of  accomrao- 
d&tion  {AhsteirjeguaTiiere),  which  exist  in  spite  of  the  constant 
watcbitilness  of  the  police.  When  they  are  hunted  up  and  rooted 
out  of  one  place,  they  reappear  under  another  guise  elsewhere ; 
a  removal  being  facilitated  by  the  slender  nature  of  their  equip- 
meat,  which  seldom  consists  of  more  than  ftinuture  for  one  room. 
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For  "  genteel"  delinquents,  they  are  placed  where  the  accommo- 
dation is  veiled  under  the  French  disguise  of  petits  soupers,  or 
some  such  flimsy  artifice. 

To  the  question,  "What  becomes  of  the  prostitutes?"  Ham- 
burg offers  no  special  reply.  Under  favorable  circumstances, 
they  abandon  their  calling,  and  become  the  wives  of  mechanics  or 
small  tradesmen ;  or  they  carry  on  some  business  for  themselves, 
and  strive  to  become  reputable  members,  of  society;  or  they  be- 
come companion  to  some  man,  and  follow  his  fortunes,  usually  re- 
verting to  common  prostitution.  When  their  charms  arc  entirely 
lost,  and  no  hope  remains  of  earning  a  living  from  their  sale,  they 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  become  brothel-keepers ;  sometimes 
procuresses;  and,  more  frequently,  servants  in  the  registered 
houses. 

Some  of  the  dancing  saloons  already  mentioned  have  attained 
European  celebrity.  They  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  common 
women  as  the  exchange  does  to  the  mercantile  community.  Their 
female  visitors  are  mostly  prostitutes,  a  fact  which  deprives  the 
scene  of  many  fascinations  existing  in  other  cities.  In  the  end 
of  the  last  century  there  was  no  public  place  expressly  designed 
for  dancing,  until,  with  the  many  equivocal  blessings  disseminated 
by  the  French  Revolution,  they  also  became  an  institution.  The 
Hamburg  saloons  are  conducted  with  order  and  quiet,  and  are 
generally  closed  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  One  of  the 
most  important,  the  Bacchus  Hall,  was  burned  down  some  few 
years  since,  and  the  authorities  have,  as  yet,  refused  to  grant  a 
license  for  its  re-erection. 

As  public  places  which  in  some  degree  facilitate  prostitution, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  common  sleeping  apartments 
locally  called  "deep  cellars"  {tie/en  kellar).  These  are  roomy 
vaults,  many  feet  under  ground,  in  which  the  poor  find  nightly 
shelter  at  very  low  prices.  They  are  provided  with  beds  and 
bedding.  In  the  depth  of  poverty  to  which  some  of  their  cus- 
tomers have  fallen,  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  two  schellings 
(about  four  cents)  for  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  and  these  repose  their 
weary  limbs  on  some  foul  straw,  or  on  the  ground,  at  the  charge 
of  half  a  schelling.  Some  of  these  cellars  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street,  and  it  will  not  require  a  very 
vivid  imagination  to  portray  their  horrors. 

The  beer  and  wine  houses  of  Hamburg  are  tolerably  free  from 
prostitution ;  but  a  new  class  has  lately  sprung  up,  called  "  cellar- 
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I  keeping"  {kflla-wirtkacfiaff),  and  in  these  the  guests  are  served  by 
I  females  in  funcy  costume,  Swiss,  Polish,  or  Ciruassian,  as  the  case 
I  may  be.  Many  of  these  contain  private  rooms  for  prostitution, 
I  wid,  although  they  ava  closely  watched  by  the  poHee,  who  aome- 
[  timea  ungallantly  expel  the  fair  foreigners  and  close  tlie  ostab- 
I  lishments,  tbcy  still  flourish,  others  being  speedily  opened  else- 
where to  fill  up  the  gap. 

From  this  general  description  of  prostitutes,  their  habitations, 
and  customs,  we  will  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  their  condition 
as  to  health,  and  the  extent  and  virulence  of  syphilis  among  tbem, 
atiU  taking  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Lippert  for  our  guide. 

It  is  generally  imagined  that  the  excessive  action  of  the  gener- 
l  ative  organs  intcrfL-res  with  the  power  of  procreation  in  common 
I  women.  Dr.  Lippert  undertakes  to  controvert  this  opinion,  with 
I  what  success  medical  men  whose  professional  experience  has  been 
I  among  this  class  will  be  able  to  judge.  lie  supports  his  views  by 
I  general  assertions  rather  than  by  specific  facts,  but  refers,  in  cor- 
I  roboration,  to  well-known  instances  in  which  children  have  been 
I  bom  while  the  mothers  were  living  in  a  state  of  open  prostitu- 
I  tion,  as  also  to  those  cases  where  women  who  have  abandoned 
I  the  habit  of  proraiscuoua  intercoureo  confine  themselves  to  one 
I  man  by  marriage  or  cohabitation,  and  then  become  mothers.  He 
I  attributes  their  sterility  during  prostitution  to  their  wild  and  ir- 
I  Tegular  life,  their  constant  exposure  to  weather,  etc*  and  argues 
J  that  the  powers  of  conception  are  suspended,  but  not  destroyed 
I  thereby.  He  also  inlroduces  the  fact  that  abortions  are  frequent- 
[  ly  produced  in  Hamburg  by  the  common  women  themselves,  or 
I  by  some  old  crones  who  preside  over  their  orgies,  and  are  stated 
have  a  long  list  of  drugs  applicable  to  this  purpose,  which  they 
B  in  a  reckless  manner.  The  medical  police  are  not  unaware 
I  (tf  these  proceedings,  but  find  them  difiicult  to  detect,  as  a  woman 
1  will  endeavor  to  avoid  the  stated  examination  by  pleading  excess- 
f  ive  meustruatioti,  or  inventing  some  story  she  thinks  likely  to 
I  'deceive,  until  all  traces  of  the  abortion  are  removed.  The  remarks 
p  of  Dr.  Lippert  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  ercessive  v/ir  of  the 
female  orgsms  was  more  favorable  to  health  than  the  disuse  would 
be,  a  conclusion  which  most  physicians  will  not  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit He  adds,  "  Cancer  of  the  womb  occurred  but  once  in  my  ex- 
perience of  eleven  years  at  tlie  General  Infirmary,  and  cases  of 
prolapus  uteri  are  verj'  rare." 

A  disease  incident  to  common  women,  Coiica  acortorum  (W 's 
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Colic),  happens  in  Hamburg  as  elsewhere,  but  is  attributed  to  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  more  than  any  other  cause.  It  consists  of 
pain  in  the  womb,  extending  across  the  abdomen  round  to  the 
loins,  and  sometimes  including  the  whole  region  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  frequently  accompanied  with  gastric  derangement,  sickness, 
or  diarrhoea. 

The  enlargement  of  the  clitoris,  so  much  insisted  on  by  some 
writers,  Lippert  altogether  doubts,  except  as  a  very  exceptional 
case ;  nor  does  he  admit  any  eflfect  of  prostitution  on  the  rectum 
unless  induced  by  unnatural  intercourse.  As  a  general  result  of 
his  observations,  he  concludes  that,  **  apart  from  syphilitic  affec- 
tions, the  generative  organs  of  a  prostitute  do  not  usually  differ 
fipom  those  of  a  virtuous  woman." 

We  find  some  returns  of  diseases  not  directly  connected  with 
prostitution ;  thus,  cases  of  itch,  which  is  now  becoming  rare, 
were  in 
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Of  other  general  maladies,  including  fevers,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  womb,  etc.,  rheumatism,  small-pox,  piles,  jaundice, 
gout,  dropsy,  and  diarrhoea,  the  following  are  reported : 

1837  * 62  1844 85 

1838 90  1845 76 

1839 100  1846 77 

Convulsions  are  more  rare  than  in  the  female  sex  in  general; 
of  hysteria  there  is  scarcely  a  trace,  and  a  few  cases  of  epilepsy 
are  ascribed  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Delirium  tremens  seldom  occurs.  The  vigilance  of  the  police, 
and  the  prompt  committal  to  prison  of  every  prostitute  foimd 
drunk  and  disorderly,  may  account  for  this.  The  proportion  of 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  was  only  about  one  in  one  thousand. 

Mania  sometimes  shows  itself.  Kemorse  may  produce  this,  as 
may  a  violent  affection  for  some  particular  man. 

Of  the  actual  extent  of  venereal  disease  in  Hamburg,  or  any 
other  city,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty,  but  the  fact 
that  in  the  general  hospital  there  it  is  of  a  very  mild  type  is  an 
argument  in  favor  of  medical  inspection.     Dr.  Lippert  says : 

*^  The  usual  form  is  goDprrhcea,  with  its  complications,  bubo,  inflammation 
of  the  «!rotum,  phymosis,  paraphjmosis,  etc.     Inflammation  of  the  prostate 
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gland,  and  Btricture,  are  comparatively  rare.  Dtsee^  of  the  iwtum  is  very 
lare,  but  there  are  examples." 

*'  We  have  evcoriatiuns  and  irritations  of  the  sexual  organs.  The  sim- 
ple chancre  is  common ;  the  indurated  obancre  not  unfrequenl;  the  pfaage- 
dtenic  chancre  is  seldom  met  with.  la  general,  the  sores  have  a  mild  diar- 
tkctcr,  and  heal  easily  with  simple  trentmcut  and  regular  topical  upplicBtions. 
Htrpet  preptilialis  is  extremely  general.  This  la  a  group  of  small  pustules, 
c]uiokly  healing  up,  but  ae  quickly  breaking  out  again,  often  in  regular  pe- 
riodical recurrence.  It  is  found  especially  on  men  who  have  suffered  &om 
gonorrhcEa  or  ehanore." 

"Secondary  syphilis,  ulcers  of  the  neck,  eruptions,  syphilitic  inflamma^ 
tion  of  the  eyes,  tumors,  etc.  These  prevail  more  at  some  times  than  at 
others  i  how  far  the  genu9  tpidtiaktm,  the  weather  and  eeaaon,  the  idiosjn- 
arasy  of  the  petson,  or  the  intensity  of  the  infection  operate,  we  have  yet  to 
learn." 

"  lii-fiory  »yphili»  w  mre." 

"  Id  aea-porta  it  is  often  obeerrable  that  the  disease  takes  peculiar  aji- 
pecto,  and  what  may  be  called  exotic  forms  are  occasionally  encountered. 
With  sailors,  syphilis  is  frequently  latent  or  only  partially  cured,  and  is  in- 
tensified by  their  habits  and  diet.  Sexual  intercourse  with  theui  will  pro- 
duce-it  in  an  cxaggemted  character.  This  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  Ham- 
bnrg,  owing  to  the  constant  and  prompt  medical  attention ;  gtill,  Kome  dis- 
tinction is  observable  between  the  venereal  maladies  of  the  city  women  and 
those  of  the  St.  Paul  Suburb.  Among  the  latter  the  cases  of  a  malignant 
type  generally  occur." 

7he  negro  sailor  is  held  in  very  bad  repute  by  these  women, 
and  BOine  keepers  will  not  allow  him  to  enter  their  houses,  believ- 
ing that  infection  from  a  colored  man  is  of  the  worst  kind,  and  al- 
most incurable. 

The  medical  returns  for  the  year  1846  give  the  following  tables 
relating  to  the  women  in  the  St. Paul  Suburb: 

"  In  January  there  wore  186  women,  of  whom  15  were  sick ;  the  dis- 


easee  were 


Venereal  disease 
Itch  .  .  .  . . 
Colic  .  .  . 
Gastric  fever .     , 


Rheumatic  fever   ,     . 
Catarrh  of  lungs      .     . 
Calculus      .... 
Total      .     .     .     . 
*'  In  May,  of  189  women.  21  were  sick  -. 

Venereal  disease   ....     9     I     Inflammation  of  lungs  . 

Itoh g  Spitting  of  blood  .     . 

Gastric  fever 2     I  Total     .... 

la  August,  of  181  women,  17  were  mok : 


1 
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Venereal  dueMe  ....  13    |     Iteh 1 

Colic 2         Rheamatiaii 1 

ToUl 17 

^In  December,  of  161  womeii,  18  were  sick : 


Venereal  difleaae  ....  6 

Itch 6 

Sprain 1 

O^ 1 


(Jastric  ferer 2 

Disorder  of  digestive  organs  1 

Cold  on  the  cbest ....  1 

Total 18 


This  would  give  an  average  of  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  women  of  the  sab* 
nib  sick." 

From  the  fiicts  we  have  quoted,  it  is  evident  that  the  virulence 
of  syphilitic  aflfections  among  the  registered  women  is  unquestion- 
ably mitigated.  ^''Tertiary  syphilis  is  rarefy  secondary  syphilis 
but  occasional,  while  primary  forms  have  lost  their  malignity. 
"  There  is  a  marked  aggravation  of  the  disease  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  a  considerable  influx  of  strangers  takes  place. 
This  was  particularly  observable  after  the  great  fire  in  1842." 

The  mildness  of  the  disease^  and  its  easy  control^  can  he  ascribed  to 
nothing  but  the  weekly  medical  supervision.  The  tccmen  are  visited 
at  tlieir  own  hoiiseSj  and  any  reluctance  or  refusal  renders  them  liable 
to  punishment. 

Contrasted  with  this  state  of  aflFairs,  we  have  the  severity  of 
syphilis  among  unregistered  women,  who  conceal  their  disease  as 
long  as  they  can.  Of  those  arrested,  many  are  found  to  be  dis- 
eased in  an  aggravated  form.  In  the  year  1845,  of  138  unregis- 
tered women  sent  to  prison,  43  had  syphilis,  or  nearly  one  third 
of  the  whole.  Parent-Duchatelet  says  this  proportion  is  exceeded 
by  the  same  class  in  Paris,  where  the  infected  amount  to  one  half 
the  illicit  prostitutes. 

The  "AWAai^"  is  a  medical  institution  especially  designed  for 
bad  characters  who  are  arrested  by  the  police,  be  they  registered 
or  unregistered.  The  General  Infirmary  has  also  a  venereal  ward. 
The  police  authorities  contribute  annually,  from  th^  amount  raised 
by  the  impost  on  brothels  and  prostitutes,  5000  marks  ($1500)  to 
the  funds  of  this  infirmary.  From  the  following  facts  this  would 
seem  an  inadequate  amount.  In  1844  there  were  received  and 
treated  580  females  with  syphilis ;  the  total  residence  amounting 
to  80.387  days,  or  a  pro  rata  average  of  53^  days  each,  the  stipend 
allowed  for  which  service  would  be  about ^aur  and  a  half  cents  per 
day. 
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The  number  of  female  cases  of  syphilis  received  into  the  same 
I  institution  in  1843  was, 

Begiatcrcd  women 480 

Unregistered  women 71 

Total 554 

I  Bud  in  184o, 

Registered  women 521 

Unregistered  women 71 

Total 5fla 

The  stat«  of  the  lanle  venereal  patients  proves  the  samt;  general 
amelioration  in  the  character  of  the  disease.     The  cases,  bowever, 
are  worse  than  among  the  registered  women,  which  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  dislike  of  men  to  enter  the  hospital  until  such  a 
I  course  becomes  unavoidable.     The  numbers  received  were,  in 

1843 356 

1844 835 

1845 316 

Some  returns  are  given  by  Dr.  Lippert  of  the  amount  of  sick- 
[less  in  the  garrison ;  but  he  baa  not  stated  the  number  of  so]> 
[  diera,  so  no  comparison  can  be  drawn  from  his  information.    The 
[  £gures  are  as  follows : 

1843,  Oonorrluxa 90 

Chancre 61 

Secoudtuy  syphilia 13 — 170 

1844,  Gonorrhooa 58 

Ulcere 63—121 

1845,  GhinoTThaea K9 

UloeTB 79— I6S 

The  treatment  of  syphilid  adopted  in  the  Hamburg  liospital 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Fricke,  one  of  the  first  to  apply  tbe  non- 
mercurial  system.  Ricord's  practice  is  also  followed,  and  Uy- 
dropathy  has  been  tried.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into 
any  arguments  here  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  systems. 

Tlie  mortal  diseases  of  the  Hambui^  prostitutes  are  incidental 
to  their  course  of  life.  Exposure  to  the  weather,  alternate  ex- 
tremes of  want  and  luxury,  night-watching  and  constant  excite- 
ment, induce  consumption,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  dropsy,  in- 
tcninl  and  abdominal  complaints ;  gastric,  rheumatic,  or  nervous 
fevers ;  and  these,  or  chronic  diseases  resulting  &om  renewed 
venereal  infection,  lead  to  the 
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*^  Last  Boene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  stninge,  eventful  history." 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  we  will  give  a  sketch  of  the 

HAMBURG  MAGDALEN  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1821  through  the  exertions  of 
the  Burgomaster  Abendroth  and  others,  and  was  constructed  on 
the  model  of  a  similar  asylum  in  London.  The  object  is  to  re- 
claim women  from  vice  by  means  that  can  be  applied  only  in  a 
place  expressly  dedicated  to  the  purpose. 

The  number  of  inmates  is  small ;  only  twelve  can  be  received. 
The  business  of  the  asylum  is  conducted  by  a  committee,  includ- 
ing two  ministers,  a  physician,  three  female  overseers,  and  a  ma- 
tron. The  overseers  are  respectable  married  women  or  widows, 
who  voluntarily  undertake  the  duties  of  a  sub-committee.  They 
assume  the  direction  of  the  household  affairs  alternately  for  a 
month  each.  They  meet  frequently  at  the  house,  assist  in  Divine 
service,  and  take  care  of  the  girls  who  are  discharged.  These  are 
provided  with  situations  or  placed  in  business,  and  require  to  be 
upheld  and  maintained  in  their  new  character. 

The  chaplain  assists  the  ladies'  committee  in  their  duties,  but 
directs  his  energies  particularly  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
inmates.  Frequent  meetings  for  prayer  are  held,  and  every  half 
year  the  sacrament  is  administered  to  such  as  he  deems  duly  pre- 
pared to  receive  it,  and  who  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  its 
importance  and  efficacy. 

To  be  qualified  for  admission,  the  applicant  must  be  young,  and 
must  have  a  desire  to  amend.  The  limited  room  will  not  allow 
the  reception  of  old  or  worn-out  women,  who  would  flock  there  in 
crowds  to  obtain  a  shelter  under  which  they  could  die  in  peace. 
When  a  woman's  application  is  granted,  she  must  go  through  a 
novitiate  of  four  or  eight  weeks.  During  this  time  she  works 
and  eats  with  the  other  inmates,  but  sleeps  alone,  and  is  closely 
watched  by  a  member  of  the  committee.  When  her  novitiate  ex- 
pires and  she  is  fully  received,  she  is  requested  to  give  an  explicit 
account  of  her  life,  every  particular  of  which  is  recorded.  Her 
name  is  not  disclosed  to  her  companions,  but  she,  as  are  all  the 
others,  is  known  only  by  a  Christian  name. 

The  women  are  employed  in  all  kinds  of  housework,  needle- 
work, or,  when  practicable,  in  any  manner  which  will  accustom 
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them  to  continued  physical  exertion.  Their  previous  life  having 
made  indolence  almost "  second  aature,"  this  course  is  adopted  to 
inculcate  the  necessity  of  industry.  A  strict  account  of  the  prod- 
uce of  their  labor  is  kept,  and  a  portion  is  set  apart  as  a  fund  for 
their  benefit. 

The  time  of  their  stay  is  usually  about  two  years.  When  they 
leave  they  give  the  chaplain  a  written  promise  of  good  conduct, 
and  receive  from  him  a  Bible  and  a  Prayer-book,  and  the  sum  of 
money  accumulated  for  them.  The  results  of  this  benevolent  at- 
tempt are  sufficient  to  encourage  the  laborers  in  the  good  work, 
and  we  can  not  but  think  that  their  endeavors  must  be  pniductive 
of  great  good,  based  as  they  are  upon  the  sound  principle  of  re- 
ceiving but  a  few  women,  and  treating  them  aa  members  of  one 
ikmily,  in  opposition  to  the  general  theory  of  such  institutions, 
whose  managers  attempt  to  crowd  in  as  large  a  number  as  a  large 
building  will  contain,  and,  in  the  endeavor  to  generalize  rules  for 
reformation,  lose  the  valuable  opportunities  for  noticing  and  acting 
upon  individual  traits  of  character. 

The  particulars  of  the  suJ)sequcnt  life  of  twenty  women  are 
given  as  follows: 

Continued  faithful  lo  their  proraisea 6 

Removed  from  where  they  were  placed 10 

"  '        '  '  oe,  only 1 


Died  . 
Unknown  . 


Total 
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Amonh  the  warlike  Germans  in  the  days  of  Herminius,  sexual 
I  intercourse  was  looked  upon  as  enervating  to  youth,  and  discred- 
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hable  or  even  diagracefal  to  men  tmtil  their  valor  bad  been  prored 
hj  deeds  of  anna,  and  their  experience  authorized  them  to  assume 
the  duties  of  husbands  and  {atheiSw 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  l^islative  and  executive  fimc- 
tions  were  vested  in  one  individual,  and  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  governing  power  were  of  a  paternal  or  patriarchal  charac- 
ter, we  find  much  of  their  law-giving  directed  to  the  preservation 
of  morality,  the  repression  of  extravagance,  and  the  minute  regu- 
lation of  public  economy.  In  their  edicts  against  prostitution 
this  paternal  spirit  was  visible,  in  conjunction  with  what  may  be 
considered  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  law-giv- 
ers, the  punishments  being  professedly  directed  against  a  breach 
of  morality  or  a  public  scandal,  because  it  was  a  disgrace  to  fami- 
lies, and  a  peril  to  husbands  and  fathers,  rather  than  a  vice  in  it- 
selfl  The  provisions  tacitly  sanctioned  its  existence;  and  while 
they  severely  punished  any  invasion  of  domestic  peace  or  infrac- 
tion of  marital  rights,  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that,  when  no  such 
relationships  were  involved,  illicit  intercourse  was  regarded  as  an 
allowable  solace  or  an  actual  necessity  for  the  physical  require- 
ments of  unmarried  men. 

We  learn  from  the  German  historian  Fiducin  {^^Diplomatischen 
Beiirarje  znr  Oeschichte  der  Stadl  BerUn'''\  that  the  German  laws 
rendered  it  obligatory  on  every  honorable  man  to  espouse  a  vir- 
tuous maiden,  and  the  term  ^^hurenkincT^  (illegitimate  child)  was 
the  bitterest  form  of  reproach.  The  early  statutes  were  very  se- 
vere in  the  punishment  of  immodest  females,  and  some  carried 
this  principle  so  far  as  to  require  that  a  woman  who  led  an  un- 
chaste life  in  her  father's  house  should  be  burned  at  the  stake. 
The  ecclesiastical  legislation  moderated  this  severity,  and  crimes 
against  morality  became  sins  which  were  expiated  by  public  pen- 
ance. The  citizens  of  Berlin  became  convinced  that  the  penances 
of  the  Church  were  not  sufficiently  potent  to  counteract  the  evil, 
the  morals  of  the  clergy  themselves  being  frequently  impeached, 
and  secular  government  was  suggested  in  place  of  ecclesiastical. 
This  seemed  especially  necessary,  because  the  canon  law,  which 
ordained  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
work  of  mercy  to  marry  an  erring  woman,  in  opposition  to  the 
Berlin  sheriff  law  {schoffen  recht)  declaring  the  children  of  such 
marriages  illegitimate ;  and  persons  were  not  wanting  who  held 
the  opinion  that  the  work  of  mercy  recommended  by  the  Church 
was  at  times  advocated  by  the  clergy  as  a  means  of  covering  their 
own  frailties. 
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The  same  writer  records  instances  aa  late  as  the  close  of  the  aix- 
teentb  century  in  which  adultery  was  punished  by  death,  the  of- 
fenders in  each  case  being  married  persons.  He  also  cites  the 
records  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  show  that  the  same  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  those  who  acted  as  procurers  or  procuresses, 
wherever  family  honor  was  encroached  on. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  law  required  that  an  immodest 
woman  belonging  to  any  reputable  fiimily  should  be  publicly  shorn 
of  her  hair,  and  condemned  to  wear  a  linen  veil ;  nor  was  imy  dis- 
tinction made  between  unmarried  women  and  widows  against 
whom  the  offense  was  proved. 

About  the  same  periotl  the  trade  guilds  enacted  stringent  laws 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  improper  characters  to  their  pubho 
festivals,  and  restraining  their  members  from  marrying  women  of 
that  class.  To  attain  tbis  end,  any  master  tradesman  who  design- 
ed to  marry  was  compelled  to  introduce  his  intended  bride  at  a 
meeting  of  tlie  company,  that  all  might  be  convinced  of  her  dis- 
creet character  and  conduct,  and  any  who  married  without  ob- 
I  serving  this  requirement  were  expelled  the  association.  The 
guilds  inflicted  the  same  penalties  on  any  of  their  members  who 
had  intercourse  with  improper  characters,  or  who  seduced  a  vii^ 
tuous  woman  and  subsequently  married  her. 

Acertain  recognition  of  the  existence  of  public  women  may  be 
traced  throughout  these  regulations,  which  appear  to  have  admit- 
ted the  necessity  from  regard  to  the  rigorously  enforced  sanctity 
of  the  domestic  circle,  but,  at  the  same  time,  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  immorality  by  attaching  odium  to  its  fol- 
lowers. . 

Again,  tumiug  to  the  pages  of  Fiducin,  we  find  that,  "in  all  the 
great  towns  of  the  German  Empire,  the  public  protection  of  wom- 
en of  pleasure  (lunl  dimat)  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  thing," 
in  proof  of  which  he  says,  "Did  a  creditor,  in  taking  proceedings 
I  against  his  debtor,  find  it  necessary  to  put  up  at  an  inn,  one  of  the 
I  allowed  items  of  his  expenditure  was  a  reasonable  sum  for  the 
company  of  a  woman  during  his  stay  (fraucn  geltl)."  This  was  a 
[  question  of  state  etiquette  in  Beriin  in  1410,  a  sum  having  been 
[  officially  expended  in  that  year  to  retain  some  handsome  women 
to  grace  a  public  festival  and  banquet  given  to  a  distinguished 
guest,  Diedrich  V,  Quitzow,  whose  good-will  the  citizens  desired 
to  cultivate. 

During  this  period  of  tolcratioD  the  expediency  of  controlling 
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public  women  was  unquestioned ;  but  the  first  Berlin  enactment 
of  material  importance  to  this  investigation  bears  date  in  1700, 
and  is  remarkable  as  clearly  enunciating  the  principles  which  have 
been  adhered  to,  with  only  a  short  interval,  ever  since.  The  first 
section  declares,  "By  law  this  traffic  is  decidedly  not  permitted 
{erlaubt)j  but  simply  tolerated  {gediMet)  as  a  necessary  evil." 

Sections  2,  3,  and  4  require  the  keeper  of  any  house  of  prosti- 
tution to  give  notice  to  the  commissary  of  the  quarter  when  any 
of  his  women  leave  him,  or  when  he  receives  a  new  one,  and  re- 
strain him  from  keeping  more  women  than  are  specified  in  his 
contract. 

Sections  5  to  9  provide  that  a  surgeon  shall  visit  every  woman 
once  a  fortnight,  **  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  of  rev- 
elers {schwarmer),  as  well  as  that  of  the  women  themselves ;"  that 
every  woman  shall  pay  him  two  groschen  for  each  visit ;  and  that, 
upon  observing  the  slightest  signs  of  disease,  the  surgeon  shall  re- 
quire the  housekeeper  to  detain  the  woman  in  her  room.  If  the 
keeper  neglect  this  order,  he  is  made  responsible  for  the  entire 
costs  of  the  illness  which  any  visitor  could  prove  was  contracted 
from  one  of  his  women.  If  the  surgeon  finds  the  woman  already 
so  fer  infected  that  she  can  not  be  cured  by  cleanliness  and  retire- 
ment alone,  he  is  authorized  to  order  her  removal  to  the  Charity, 
"  where  she  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  pavilion  free  of  charge." 

Sections  10  and  11  provide  that  the  debts  of  a  woman  must  be 
paid  before  she  can  remove  from  one  house  of  prostitution  to  an- 
other, or  before  she  can  leave  one  house  to  commence  another  on 
her  own  account. 

Section  12  enjoins  that  any  woman  who  desires  to  quit  her  mode 
of  life  altogether  shall  be  entirely  discharged  from  any  debts  to 
the  housekeeper. 

The  last  section  requires  every  housekeeper  who  has  music  to 
pay  six  groschen  a  year  for  the  permit  to  his  musicians,  the  money 
to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor-house. 

The  "  toleration  but  not  authorization"  clause  is  the  noticeable 
feature  in  these  regulations,  and  indicates  the  policy  which  was 
then  generally  adopted  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  reference  to  the  period  succeeding  the  issue  of  these  rules, 
which  continued  in  force  till  1792,  we  find  some  information  in 
the  pages  of  Fiducin.  Thus,  in  1717,  an  inquiry  proved  that  the 
inmates  of  brothels,  and  also  the  secret  prostitutes,  were  mostly 
the  children  of  soldiers,  who  "had  been  brought  to  vice  as  a  trade. 
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I  either  from  the  want  of  a  proptr  bringing  up  Or  of  a  skillful  handi- 
[  craft."  ....  All  measures  for  the  extermination  of  the  evil  having 
I  been  found  vieffectual,  "  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  system  of 
[  a  lai^r  toleration  of  commoii  brothela,  to  be  strictly  watched  over 
I  by  the  police,  as  a  necessary  outlet  for  the  tendency  to  immoral- 
I  ity."     The  number  of  bouses  of  ill  fame  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  the  influx  of  strangers,  and  the  additions  to  the 
garrison  made  under  Frederick  U. ;  and  still  more  so  after  the  close 
of  the  seven  years'  war.     In  the  year  1780,  there  were  one  hund- 
red such  houses  in  Berlin,  each  containing  eight  or  nine  women. 
They  were  divided  into  three  classes;  the  lowest  were  those  in 
which  the  women  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  were  frequented 
mostly  by  Hamburg  or  Amsterdam  mariners;  the  second  class  of 
women  paraded  thenLselves  with  painted  faces,  haunted  the  more 
,  retired  comers  of  the  town,  had  little  attractive  about  their  per- 
[  sons  or  dress,  and  were  principally  visited  by  mechanics  and  la- 
borers; the  third,  and  apparently  the  most  select  of  the  kind,  was 
a  description  of  coffee-house,  frequented  by  females,  who  were  des- 
ignated "  MamseUes .-"  these  did  not  live  in  the  houses,  but  used 
them  merely  as  a  convenient  rendezvous. 

In  1792  a  new  code  of  regulations  appeared,  the  bulk  of  which 
I  continued  in  force  in  Berlin  and  other  towns  for  many  years. 
The  rules  of  1700  were  too  vague,  made  no  provision  for  a  variety 
of  cases  likely  to  arise,  and  were  Klent  as  to  the  question  of  pri- 
vate prostitution.  Many  inconveniences  had  arisen  from  these 
Bions,  and,  in  consequence,  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
.  government  by  the  police  director,  Von  Eisenhardt,  containing 
Suggestions  for  amendments  to  the  law. 

The  preamble  of  the  royal  reply  to  this  application  acknowl- 
I  edges  the  attention  of  the  police  to  the  matter  with  much  satisfac- 
I  tion ;  admits  prostitution  (hurenanstalten)  to  be  "  a  necessary  evil 
in  a  great  city  where  many  men  are  not  in  &  position  to  many, 
although  of  an  age  when  the  sexual  instincts  are  at  the  highest, 
in  order  thereby  to  avoid  greater  disorders  which  are  not  to  be 
TGStrained  by  any  law  or  authority,  and  which  take  their  rise  from 
an  inextinguishable  natural  impulse;"  but  expressly  reiterates 
that  it  is  "only  to  be  tolerated  (zm  dulden);"  and  that  it  can  not, 
"  without  impropriety  and  consequences  injurious  to  morality,  be 
established  by  the  public  kws,  which  do  not  contain  any  sanction 
whatever  to  common  prostitution." 

The  sections  following  this  preamble  provide  that  any  one  who 
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seduces  a  woman^  or  induces  her  to  cany  on  a  venal  traflBc  with 
her  person,  shall  be  liable  to  one  year's  imprisonment  in  the  House 
of  Correction,  and  on  repetition  of  the  oflFense,  besides  doubling 
the  punishment,  shall  be  whipped  and  driven  from  the  country ; 
declare  any  man  or  woman  who  communicates  the  venereal  dis- 
ease liable  for  the  expenses  of  the  cure  and  incidental  damages 
(sonsiigen  interesse)^  together  with  imprisonment  for  three  months, 
commutable  by  paying  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars ;  prohibit 
taking  young  women  from  the  country  into  houses  of  prostitution 
by  any  device  against  their  will,  and  authorize  the  punishment  of 
any  man  who  willfully  infects  a  common  woman. 

In  reference  to  the  special  directions  touching  brothels  and 
prostitutes,  the  document  provides,  "as  a  leading  point,  that 
every  thing  which  exceeds  the  mere  gratification  of  the  natural 
passions,  and  tends  to  the  advancement  of  debauchery,  or  the 
misuse  of  our  toleration  of  a  necessary  evil,  must  be  prevented ;" 
and  accordingly  the  women  are  prohibited  from  increasing  their 
attractions  "by  painting  or  distinguishing  attire,"  and  also  from 
soliciting  passengers  in  the  public  streets,  or  at  the  doors  or  win- 
dows of  their  houses,  "  as  this  is  not  only  in  contravention  to  pub- 
lic morals,  but  especially  perilous  to  male  youth ;  and  such  means 
of  increasing  the  gains  of  people  seeking  their  livelihood  in  this 
manner  is  not  to  be  tolerated."  For  similar  reasons,  the  keepers 
of  houses  were  restrained  from  oflering  wines  or  other  strong 
drinks  to  their  visitors,  although  it  is  admitted  "they  can  not 
be  prevented  from  providing  refreshments,"  yet  stimulants  are 
forbidden,  "because  they  are  great  inducements  to  debauchery, 
whereby  other  excesses  may  be  caused." 

The  orders  farther  provide  that  no  woman  shall  become  a  resi- 
dent in  a  house  of  prostitution  without  previously  appearing  before 
the  police,  and  obtaining  permission  from  them ;  and  the  police 
are  directed  not  to  allow  this  permission  to  any  female  under  age, 
unless  they  are  satisfied  that  she  has  previously  made  a  trade  of 
prostitution.  The  section  containing  this  stipulation  is  prefaced 
by  a  statement  that  "  keepers  of  these  houses  seek  especially  to 
obtain  blooming  young  girls,  who  can  not  be  procured  without 
infamous  seduction,  calculated  to  lead  to  debauchery." 

In  reference  to  precautions  against  infection,  it  provides  that 
the  prostitutes  and  keepers  of  houses  shall  be  instructed  by  some 
competent  surgeon  in  the  signs  of  venereal  diseases,  so  that  they 
may  detect  it  in  their  visitors  or  themselves ;  also  that  any  man 


communicating  infection  to  a  prostitute  may  be  sentenced  to  make 
ample  compensation  if  the  woman  can  identify  liim ;  and  farther, 
that  the  puniahment  inflictetl  upon  girls  infecting  their  visitors 
[  shall  alao  be  inflicted  on  the  housekeepers,  "  as,  although  they  may 
be  innocent,  their  being  included  in  the  punishment  for  an  inci- 
dent of  their  trade  is  for  the  general  weal."  All  fines  received 
were  to  accrue  to  the  medical  institutions  provided  for  the  cure  of 
syphilis. 

Again,  it  was  deemed  that  "  the  venereal  disease  was  much  ex- 
tended by  common  street- walkers,"  and  no  women  but  stich  as 
resided  in  the  known  bouses,  where  medical  visits  of  inspection 
were  constantly  paid,  were  to  be  tolerated,  and  the  night-watch 
were  instructed  to  arrest  those  common  women  who  wt-re  in  the 
habit  of  plying  their  trade  in  the  stieets  after  dark — a  portion  of 
the  penalty  exacted  being  awarded  to  the  officers  who  made  such 
arrests,  "  to  encourage  their  zeal."  But  they  were  strictly  cau- 
tioaed  against  annoying  innocent  pereons,  "inasmuch  as  blunders 
in  such  matters  create  ill  impressions  against  the  authorities,  and 
because  the  honor  and  happines-s  of  the  peison  might  be  iiTctriev- 
ably  injured,  so  that  it  would  be  better  to  pasa  over  a  guilty  per- 
son here  and  there,  than  to  inculpate  a  single  innocent  one." 
The  royal  rescript  concludes  by  directing  that  a  strict  surveillance 
be  kept  over  the  females  of  the  garrison,  many  of  whom  are  stated, 
m  very  plain  language,  to  be  of  improper  character. 

These  directions  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  general 
statute,  or  law  of  the  land  (laiidredil),  and  upon  that  the  pohoe 
r^ulations  which  we  quote  hereafter  were  based. 

The  statute  fonnally  declares  procurers  and  procuresses  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  from  six  months  to  three  years  in  the  House 
of  Correction,  with  "a  welcome  and  farewell;"  Anglice,  a  sound 
whipping  when  admitted,  and  another  when  discharged.  In  the 
cases  of  parents  or  guardians  who  may  aid  in  or  connive  at  the 
prostitution  of  their  children  or  wards,  tiie  term  of  imprisonment 
is  doubled,  and  made  more  severe.  It  requires  all  common  women 
to  reside  in  the  tolerated  houses  "under  the  eye  of  the  state,"  which 
houses  are  only  to  be  permitted  in  populous  cities,  and  "  not  else- 
where than  in  retired  and  back  streets  therein,  the  consent  of  the 
police  authorities  having  been  first  obtained."  And  in  any  case 
where  a  house  of  i)r08titution  was  established  without  this  consent, 
^  or  in  deQunco  of  the  public  orders,  the  keeper  was  to  be  liable  to 
I  one  or  two  years' imprisonment.  The  police  are  strictly  command- 
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ed  to  keep  all  tolerated  houses  under  strict  and  constant  surved' 
lance;  to  make  f5requent  visits  in  company  with  medical  men,  so 
as  to  check  the  progress  of  venereal  disease ;  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  therein;  to  see  that  no  woman  was  intro- 
duced without  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  authorities, 
under  a  fine  of  fifty  thalers,  for  each  offense ;  and,  more  especially, 
that  no  innocent  female  was,  by  force  or  deceit,  compelled  or  in- 
duced to  Uve  therein ;  which  latter  offense  imposes  "  a  public  ex- 
hibition," in  the  stocks  or  pillory,  we  presume,  and  from  six  to 
ten  years'  imprisonment,  with  "welcome  and  ferewell,"  on  the 
keeper,  who  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  keep  such  a  house  again 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  police  are  farther  enjoined  to  see  that  the  mistress  of  the 
house  informs  the  authorities  of  the  pregnancy  of  any  woman  re- 
siding in  the  house  as  soon  as  she  is  aware  of  it  herself,  but  if  it 
is  concealed  she  (the  mistress)  is  liable  to  imprisonment,  especially 
if  a  secret  birth  takes  place.  The  mistress  is  required  to  take 
charge  of  any  woman  who  becomes  pregnant,  if  there  is  no  public 
institution  to  which  she  can  be  removed,  and  is  at  liberty  to  seek 
compensation  from  the  father  of  the  child,  or,  if  he  can  not  be 
found,  she  has  a  claim  upon  the  mother.  The  child  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  house  as  soon  as  it  is  weaned,  and  is  to  be  cared 
for  at  the  public  cost  if  the  parents  have  not  means  to  do  so. 

If  the  keeper  of  the  house,  or  the  inmates  themselves,  conceal 
any  venereal  infection  from  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  they  ren- 
der themselves  liable  to  imprisonment  from  three  months  to  a 
year,  with  "  welcome  and  farewell." 

If  thefi<s  assaults,  or  other  offenses  occur  in  such  houses,  the 
keeper  is,  in  all  cases,  liable  to  the  injured  party,  who  can  not  in 
any  other  way  obtain  his  indemnity,  and  is  also  suspected  of 
complicity  in  the  offense  so  long  as  the  contrary  can  not  be  sub- 
stantiated ;  and  if  it  is  proved  that  he  did  not  exert  all  his  power 
to  prevent  such  occurrences,  his  neglect  is  to  be  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment. 

No  woman  desirous  of  leaving  a  tolerated  house  to  change  her 
mode  of  life,  and  support  herself  honestly,  can  be  retained  against 
her  inclination,  and  no  difficulties  may  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
her  doing  so ;  nor  will  the  master  be  allowed  to  force  her  to  re- 
main, even  though  she  may  be  in  his  debt,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  loss  of  his  permission  from  the  police. 

Prostitutes  who  do  not  conform  to  the  regulations  and  place 
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themselves  under  supervision,  are  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned 
for  three  months,  and,  when  their  term  of  imprisonment  has  ex- 
pired, are  to  be  sent  to  the  "  work-hoiiaes,"  and  detained  there  an- 
I  til  they  have  inclination  and  opportunity  for  honorable  employ- 
I  ment.  Any  females,  not  being  inmates  of  the  tolerated  houses, 
I  who  had  intercourse  while  suffering  from  disease,  and  thereby  in- 
I  fected  men,  are  declared  liable  to  an  imprisonment  for  three 
I  months. 

This  comprehensive  legal  enactment  left  many  matters  of  detail 
I  to  the  discretion  of  the  police,  and  accordingly  tbey  issued  their 
I  lules.  The  opposition  these  subsequently  encountered  makes 
I  them  important  in  the  history  of  Prostitution  in  Berlin,  and  al- 
I  though  they  are  in  many  points  a  mere  repetition  of  the  terms  of 
I  the  statute,  we  give  them  in  extenso.     They  are  entitled. 


"Pi-Muit/e.     It  has  been  brought  to  notice  that  Bimple  young  girls, 
esjieckUy  from  the  smaller  townii,  under  the  cmfttest  prctenaons  to  place 
I   them  in  good  Hituations,  have  been  brought  to  Berlin,  and,  without  their 
B  of  the  fact,  taken  to  brotheU.  and  therein,  ft^inst  their  will,  led 
^■to  their  ruin,  and  to  the  life  of  a  common  prootitnte. 
I^&i  the  same  time,  it  is  matter  of  remark  that  common  prostitutes  ftfter 
fficy  have  been  diseassd,  continue  ihcii-  practices  as  long  as  the  state  of 
[  their  sJokness  permits,  and  thereby  further  infection  is  extraordinarily  in- 
irewed  and  extended. 
"  With  the  eipresn  view  of  meeting  such  infamous  seductions,  and  the 
.    highly  injuiioua  results  of  the  before-mentioned  communication  of  venereal 
J,  the  following  directions  aro  brought  to  the  oognizanoo  and  perfect 
information  of  the  keepers  of  huuscs  of  prostitution,  and  of  the  females  who 
e  a  trade  of  their  persons, 

1.  No  one  can  set  on  foot  a  brothel,  or  keep  women  for  the  purposes  of 
prostitution,  williout  having  oommunicated  previously  with  the  Police  Di- 
reotoiy  on  the  subject,  and  obtained  their  permission  in  ivriting.  Whoso 
a  contrary  to  this  shall,  together  with  absolute  withdrawal  of  bis  licenae, 
be  liable  to  one  or  two  years  in  the  House  of  Correction. 

"  a.  Every  brothel -keeper  must,  before  taking  a  girl  into  his  service, 
produce  her  before  the  Police  Directory,  and  must  not  conclude  any  con- 
tiact  with  her  until  the  Police  Director  has  given  him  written  leave  to  do 
BO ;  whereupon,  forthwith  the  conditions  upon  which  the  keeper  and  said 
woman  have  agreed  are  to  be  registeried  with  the  police,  and  an  abstract 
thereof  shall  be  given  to  each  party,  for  which  eight  groschen  are  to  bo  paid 
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as  fees.  The  before-meDtioDed  brothel-keepers,  to  whom  the  Police  XKiect- 
or's  toleration  is  extended,  must,  at  his  order,  produce  the  common  prosti- 
tutes, and  submit  the  same  to  a  similar  license,  and  the  conditions  must  be 
drawn  up  for  them  in  the  before-mentioned  manner.  K  a  keeper  omits  the 
same,  and  is  accused  of  having  any  woman  for  common  use  in  his  house  for 
forty-eight  hours  without  such  notice,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  (^  fifty  thalers,  and, 
upon  the  third  offense,  in  addition  to  the  said  fine,  his  trade  shall  be  stopped, 
and  he  shall  not  carry  on  the  same  any  more.  Further,  it  shall  be  no  ex- 
cose  that  the  person  in  question  was  not  there  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution, 
inaonuch  as  he  is  enjoined  to  point  out  every  female  whom  he  receives  into 
his  house,  without  excepticm,  and  neglect  of  this  shall  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  contra ventioo.  Under  penalty  of  the  same  punishment,  he  must  give  a 
similar  notice  if  a  common  woman  ccHnes  to  him  from  another  house. 

^  3.  Females  under  age,  who  have  not,  before  the  publication  of  these 
ordinances,  notoriously  abandoned  themselves  to  common  prostitution,  are 
not  to  be  received  by  any  brothel-keeper,  and  when  he  produces  such  per- 
sons before  the  Police  Directory  the  permit  shall  not  be  allowed.  J£  he 
acts  contrary  to  this  prohibitkm,  he  shall  be  punished  with  two  years'  labor 
in  jail. 

^  4.  The  departure  from  a  brothel  of  any  woman  who  desires  to  change 
her  mode  of  life,  and  to  subsist  in  a  respectable  manner,  is  not  to  be  check- 
ed or  prevented.  Even  on  account  of  sureties  entered  into  or  debts  incur- 
red, the  keeper  is  not  to  retain  any  such  against  her  will,  at  the  risk  of  los- 
ing his  permit,  and  the  police  are  charged  to  give  every  assistance.  K. 
however,  any  such  person  desire  only  to  remove  to  another  house  of  prosti- 
tution, this  can  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  her  former  keeper,  until 
after  three  months'  notice  given,  when  it  will  be  permitted  upon  proof  of 
brutal  treatment  by  the  keeper,  or  other  good  and  reasonable  grounds  ^hown 
to  the  police.  Xo  woman  who  seeks  to  quit  a  lMt>thel  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  prostitution  for  pay  on  her  own  account  will  be  permitted  to  do 
so  ;  and  if  any  person,  having,  oo  pretense  of  an  honest  calling,  quitted  a 
bouse  of  prostitution,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  prostitution  oo  her  own 
account,  she  shall  have  feur  weeks  at  the  House  of  Correction,  with  a  wel- 
come and  fiirewell.  And  whereas  it  is  known  that  many  brothel-keepers 
who  treat  their  girls  with  an  unbearable  harshne;^  keep  so  strii*t  a  watch 
upon  them  that  they  can  not  succeed  in  bringing  their  complaints  before 
the  authorities,  infcvmation  shall  from  time  to  time.  ex^^Jficio.  and  without 
tlie  presence  of  the  keeper,  be  taken,  whether  the  girls  have  any  well-found- 
ed complaints  to  bring  forward  against  the  said  keeper. 

"  5.  The  common  prostitutes  in  the  brothels  are  strictly  prohibited  from 
cntidng  or  inviting  passengers  in  the  streets,  with  looks  or  signs  from  the 
bowes  or  windows,  and  the  keepers  are  on  no  account  to  permit  the  same. 
Diligent  regard  to  this  is  to  be  had  by  the  police,  and  those  who  act  con- 
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tnry  will  tw  punished,  the  first  time  with  three  da;8,  and,  on  a  repetitjon 
of  tli«  ufiensi',  with  a  wool{'i>  soIitAry  coufincment,  one  lialf  of  the  time  on 
bread  and  water.  The  keeper  who  is  shown  to  have  been  party  to  the 
some  will  Buficr  double  punishment. 

"*.  In  thesa  houses  the  keepers  ehall  not  supply  visitors  with  wine, 
brandy,  liquor,  punch,  or  other  strong  drinks,  or  with  food,  but  only  with 
tea,  coffee,  chocolato,  beer,  or  similar  beverages  ;  further,  it  Is  not  permitted 
(or  the  visitors  to  bring  in  drink  or  food.  For  every  cose  of  <»ntravention 
the  keeper  shall  pay  five  tliulers,  or  a  week's  detentiou ;  on  repetition,  be 
shall  be  punislied  more  severely ;  if  this  will  not  suffice,  the  permit  aboil 
he  withdrawn  from  the  house.  No  brothel-keeper  fball  allow  any  guest  to 
remain  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  nor  allow  any  one  to  enter  after  that 
hour.  Whoso  acts  contrary  shall,  for  the  first  offense,-  pay-ten  tbalers ;  on 
repetition,  tlie  fine  is  doubled ;  for  tlie  third  time,  the  keeper  shall  lose  hia 

"  1.  Should  thefts,  assaults,  or  other  offenses  take  place  in  such  houses, 
the  keeper  is  in  all  cases  liable  to  tho  injured  party  if  he  can  not  get  his 
Tedreaa  elsewhere.  Further,  the  said  keeper  is  suspected  of  complicity  in 
tho  offense  so  long  as  the  contrary  is  not  proved,  and  if  it  appear  that  ha 
did  not  use  all  possible  means  f(!r  the  prevention  of  such  offense,  he  shall  be 
punished  by  hue  or  in  person. 

"  B.  In  case  any  iotioocnt  furaale  iihaJli  by  fraud  or  violence,  be  brought 
into  any  brothel,  tho  keeper  and  those  who  are  accomplices  in  such  infamous 
offense  shall  undergo  public  exhibition,  and  four  to  ten  year^'  House  of  Cor- 
rection, with  welcome  and  farewell.  Besidt^  this,  the  permit  will  be  with- 
dnwn.  It  shall  be  do  cseuso  for  htm  to  allege  that  be  neither  knew  nor 
M«8ted  the  said  'seductirfn.  Inasmuch  as  he  had  no  right  to  receive  any  fe- 
male into  hia  houso  williout  first  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  Police  IKrec- 
tory,  and  receiving  from  thcra,  after  inquiry  into  the  circumatancee,  pei^ 
Hussion  to  do  so. 

"  9.  In  like  manner,  a  brothel-keeper  may  not,  under  penalty  of  twelve 
months'  imprisonment,  giva  any  one  [whatever  his  rank  may  be)  facility  to 
carry  on  criminal  intercourse  with  any  woman  who  has  been  brought  into 
his  house ;  and  it  is  absolutely  forbidden  for  any  person  to  bring  a  female  to 
such  hotise,  and  thereto  have  iChy  private  communication  with  her,  which 
shall  bo  only  with  tlio  regular  women  of  the  plaee,  iuatmucb  as  by  s«etion  2 
00  keeper  is  permitted  to  receive  any  woman  as  servant-maid,  or  under  any 
pretense  whatever,  among  his  inmates,  without  previous  notice  to  the  police, 
and  their  anient  to  tho  same. 

"  10.  In  order  to  eomhat  the  frequent  infection  of  common  prostitutes, 
and,  if  possible,  prevent  them  from  severe  attacks  of  ver.ercal  disease,  or  its 
farther  extension,  and  at  tho  same  time  not  only  to  restrain  the  rapid  prog- 
recB  of  this  highly  pernicious  malady,  but,  so  far  as  jo^ibte,  entirely  to 
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root  it  out,  the  brothel-keepen  and  the  women  kefd  by  them  are  boimd  to 
pre  their  moet  obeerrmot  attention  thereto,  both  for  their  own  adTantage, 
and  alH>  for  the  diminution  of  their  own  misfortunes  and  severe  panishmoit. 
To  this  end,  the  brothel-keepers  are  not  to  oppose  the  appointed  surgeons 
in  each  quarter,  so  often  as  the  same  make  their  visits  to  the  women  at  their 
houses ;  and  every  woman  diall  be  subject  to  these  visitsw  For  the  informa- 
tion of  every  brothel-keeper,  and  of  the  prostitutes  kept  by  him.  a  copy  of 
printed  directions,  prepared  by  competent  authority,  ^al)  be  given  to  the 
brcrthd 'keeper,  whereby  the  signs  of  actual  infection  and  of  the  commence- 
ment of  venerea]  disease  may  be  known,  and  they  ^all  be  clearly  instructed 
by  the  duly  appointed  surgeon  how  id  form  an  opinion  upon  their  own  state 
of  health,  and  be  able  to  explain  the  same  on  his  visits,  so  that  thereby  the 
detection  of  venereal  disease  at  any  time  may  be  facilitated.  Furthermore. 
upon  perceiving  the  symptoms  whereby  venereal  disease  is  known  in  a  man, 
they  should  abstain  from  carnal  intercourse  with  him. 

**  11.  Should  a  woman  suspect  that  she  is  infected,  she  must  permit  no 
one  to  have  connection  with  her,  but  shall  mention  the  same  as  well  to  her 
keeper  as  to  the  surgeon  of  the  district,  upon  which  steps  ^all  forthwith  be 
taken  for  her  cure.  If  she  neglect  this  she  diall  be  punished  with  detention, 
three  inr>nths  for  the  first  time,  on  repetition  of  the  offense  with  six  months 
in  the  IIoa«c  of  Correction,  with  welcome  and  farewell.  K  the  said  woman, 
through  concealment  of  her  venereal  malady,  has  given  occai^ion  to  a  wider 
spread  thereof,  she  shall  the  first  time  be  liable  to  twelve  months  in  the 
House  of  Correction,  ^Tith  welcome  and  farewell.  In  case  the  brothel-keeper 
^all  know  of  the  diseased  condition  of  such  woman,  and  shall  not  hinder  her 
from  the  exercise  of  her  trade,  or  shall  keep  her  therein,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
the  same  punishment,  and,  moreover,  shall  be  liable  to  the  costs  and  charges 
of  cure  and  attendance  of  the  man  so  infected  by  such  woman,  if  be  requires 
it,  or  if  he  can  not  pay  such  expenses.  For  this  reimbursement  a  brothel- 
keeper  shall  be  held  liable  even  if  he  did  not  know  the  diseased  condition  of 
a  woman  kept  in  his  house,  inasmuch  as  such  obligation  shall,  for  the  public 
weal,  be  taken  to  be  a  risk  and  burden  incident  to  the  trade  permitted  to  be 
carried  on  by  him. 

"12.  On  the  other  hand,  a  prostitute  can  prosecute  any  one  for  having 
infected  her  by  means  of  connection,  and  such  person  shall,  upon  the  com- 
plaint and  showing  of  her  and  the  brothel-keeper,  bear  the  expense  of  cure 
and  maintenance  for  so  a  long  time  as,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  Charit ',  the  woman  may  have  to  remain  in  the  Charite ;  and 
further,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  thalers,  or  three  months'  imprison- 
ment in  the  House  of  Correction." 

"  13.  If  any  woman,  before  declaring  her  venereal  disease,  shall  have 
concealed  it  so  long  that,  by  opinion  of  competent  persons,  she  must  have 
known  the  same  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  she  shall,  whether  she 


shall  or  ehM  not  h&ve  infected  other  persons,  be  liable  to  the  aame  punisli- 
ment  as  if  abe  had  infected  others. 

"  14.  Whereas,  it  hna  been  the  practice  for  the  women  to  conceal  their 
Tencren.1  diaiiiises  ;  and  wliercaa,  they  have  ititruatcd  tUcmselTes  to  incom- 
petent persons  for  euro  ;  and  wliorcns,  the  Ijmthcl-kceperB  are  bound  to 
refund  to  tlio  Charity  the  expenses  of  the  cure  aud  utteDiiance,  whicli 
flometiincB  full  ruinously  heavy  upon  them  :  it  is  hereby  directed,  for  the 
rcnioral  of  this  diiSculty,  that  a  lieuliug  fund  (heiUngt  cane)  shall  be  csCab- 
liahed,  by  ini-nns  whereof  the  keepers  and  their  women,  on  the  occur- 
rence or  disease,  may  be  relieved  of  the  lieuvy  expenses  to  which  they 
ore  pnt,  and  may  be  assured  against  the  destruction  of  their  bodies  and 
health,  which  ensue  from  the  growth  of  this  terrible  disease.  To  this 
fund  every  brothel-keeper  shall  contribute  n  monthly  sum  of  six  groschen 
(twelve  cents)  for  each  woman  that  be  keeps,  and  shall  give  in  a  statement 
of  the  name  and  sloco  of  birth  of  such  woman  ;  for  which,  at  the  com- 
DicncemcDt  of  the  following  month,  he  gIihII  receive  an  acknowledgment, 
and  he  shall  recover  such  sum  from  every  woman  on  whose  account  he 
shall  have  paid  the  same.  Kcvcrthclesa,  any  broth  el -keeper  who  shall 
bnve  allowed  more  than  one  of  these  monthly  payments  to  run  into  arrear 
with  the  women,  shall  not,  on  that  account,  be  able  to  prevent  her  lenv- 
iug  htm,  if,  HB  before  nriiored,  she  desires  to  change  her  way  ot  life.  If 
n  woman  goes  from  one  brothel  to  another  without  the  six  groschen  having 
Iwen  ]>ftid  for  her,  the  brothel- keeper  to  whom  she  goes  must  pay  this 
amount  in  due  time  for  her.  This  shall  happen  notwithstanding  that  she 
is  bound  to  give  notice  ot  her  removal  to  the  ]>olice  commissary  of  the 
qoarter,  Tiie  moutlily  payment  of  this  tax  is  to  he  made  to  the  duly  ap- 
pointed medical  officer  of  the  quarter,  who  shall  pay  over  the  whole 
Hmuant  of  the  same  to  the  collector  of  the  healing  fund,  who  shall  give 
him  for  the  same  a  receipt  under  his  own  hand  ;  whereupon  the  comp- 
troller shall  compare  the  list  of  the  same  with  the  list  of  the  Lirotliel- 
kccpers  and  women  in  the  several  districts,  and  shall  compel  defaulten 
to  pay  the  outstanding  tax. 

"  IS.  A  perfect  account  is  to  bo  kept  of  this  healing  fund,  and  out 
of  the  same  ever;  diseased  woman  shall  be  taken  to  the  CharilS,  and, 
without  farther  charges  to  herself  or  keeper,  sliall  be  maintained  and 
tliorougldy  curud  without  being  sent,  as  fonnerly  directed,  to  the  work- 
bouse.  Further,  the  woman  shall  not  intrust  herself  either  to  tlie  visiting 
■argcoii  or  to  any  other  person  for  cure,  but  soch  shall  take  place  only  in 
the  Charite. 

"10.  No  brothel  shall  be  tolerated  in  the  respectably  inhabited  and  fre- 
qnanted  streets  and  squares  of  the  city,  but  they  shall  be  established  at  a 
modcntte  distance  from  the  same,  so  that  the  police  can  watch  them  and 
speedily  correct  any  disorder  ;  otherwise  only  in  tiic  smaller  streets  and 
th  II  rough  faros. 

"  IT.  The  matters  that  arc  ordered  and  prescribed  in  the  (oreguing  arti- 
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des  to  the  brot&el-keepen,  are  alao  to  be  observed  by  female  brothel-keep- 
ers under  like  penalties. 

^18.  Single  woihen  living  by  themselves  for  purposes  of  prostitution 
must  give  in  their  notices  to  the  Police  Directory  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
women  in  the  brothels ;  must  also  undergo  examination  by  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  quarter  in  which  they  reside ;  must  pay  their  six  groschen  a 
month  to  the  healing  fund,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  directions  applicable  to 
brothel-keepers  and  their  hired  women,  and  to  the  like  punishments  in  case 
of  offending  against  the  directions. 

^^9.  Procurers  and  procuresses,  who  make  it  their  business  to  provide 
opportunities  in  their  houses  for  criminal  intercourse  of  men  and  women 
(whatever  their  condition),  shall  be  strictly  watched,  and,  upon  conviction, 
shall  be  liable  to  three  months'  detention  in  the  House  of  Correction. 

**  20.  The  street-walkers  roaming  the  streets  after  dark  are  not  to  be 
tolerated,  but  where  they  can  be  met  with  are  to  be  mken  into  custody, 
and  after  being  cured,  if  they  are  affected  with  venereal  disease,  shall  be 
sent  from  six  to  twelve  months  to  the  House  of  Correction. 

^^21.  Whoever  can  not  pay  the  fines  shall  receive  a  corresponding  cor- 
poral {am  leibe)  punishment. 

<'  22.  Informers  shall  receive  half  the  fines  paid  in,  and  the  remaining 
fines  shall  be  collected  and  distributed  as  the  reward  of  those  who  make  dis- 
covery and  information  of  any  contraventions  of  these  regulations. 

*^  23.  In  those  cases  mentioned  in  section  3,  wherein,  together  with  a 
breach  of  these  regulations,  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  the  state  is  com- 
mitted, the  criminal  department  of  the  High  Court  will  take  cognizance  of 
it,  and  the  remedies  proceed  from  them  to  the  criminal  deputation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Justice. 

^'  24.  In  order  that  no  one  who,  whether  as  keeper  or  girl,  makes  a  trade 
of  prostitution,  shall  be  in  a  position  to  excuse  themselves  on  account  of  their 
ignorance  of  this  code  of  regulations,  a  copy  of  them  shall  be  given  to  every 
person  at  the  time  of  registration,  for  which  six  groschen  shall  be  paid,  and 
carried  to  the  reward  fund  for  informers." 

The  royal  rescript,  the  statute,  and  the  police  ordinance  of 
1792  are  founded  upon  the  principle  that  prostitution  is  a  neces- 
sary evil,  which,  if  unregulated,  tends  to  demoralize  all  society, 
and  inflict  physical  suffering  on  its  votaries ;  but,  as  it  can  never 
be  suppressed,  it  is  tolerated  in  order  that  those  who  practice  it 
may  be  brought  under  supervision  and  control.  In  furtherance 
of  this  idea,  another  police  order  was  promulgated  in  1795,  pro- 
hibiting music  and  dancing  at  the  tolerated  houses,  and  limiting 
the  resort  of  prostitutes  to  public  places  of  amusement.  The  im- 
mediate eflfect  of  this  measure  was  to  close  several  coffee-houses 
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I  flerved  by  women  {mridclien  Uihagieert),  At  the  some  lime,  the 
womea  were  classified  into  iirat,  second,  and  third  classes,  and 
the  monthly  tax  graduated  to  one  thaler  (sixty-eight  cents),  two 
thirds  of  a  thaler,  and  one  third  of  a  thaler,  which  was  appro- 
priated to  the  healing  fund,  aa  directed  by  the  reguJationsof  1792. 
This  impost  was  doubled  at  a  subsequent  period  in  consequence 
of  public  calamities. 

To  enforce  the  police  directions  and  collect  the  tax,  a  e«'nsus  of 
the  pubhc  prostitutes  in  Berlin  was  taken  in  June,  1792,  when 
they  amounted  to  311.  The  toleration  was  withdrawn  from  some 
of  these  for  various  reasons,  and  the  numbers  were,  in 

July 269 

Aufuat 268 

September 249 

Ootober  (a  period  of  fairs  and  other  assemblages)  .     .  258 

And  the  avera(ie  finally  settled  at  about      ....  260 

in  a  population  of  150,000." 

In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  police 
of  Berlin,  as  in  most  other  cities  of  Continental  Europe,  they  found 
it  necessary  to  extend  their  toleration  so  as  to  include  in  their  su- 
pervision those  private  prostitutes  who  could  not  be  permitted  to 
reside  in  the  tolerated  houses  because  they  had  not  reached  the 
age  prescribed  by  law,  which  in  Prussia  fixes  majority  at  twenty- 
four  years;  and  also  another  class  who  were  secretly  visited  at 
private  lodgings  by  those  wealthy  libertines  whose  pride  would 
not  allow  them  to  enter  a  common  brothel,  and  whose  amovra 
consequently  exposed  them  to  liabilities  which  the  spirit  of  the 
law  justified  the  police  in  encountering.  The  persona  (mostly 
widows)  with  whom  the  private  prostitutes  resided  were  made 
answerable  to  the  police,  and  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  the 
tolerated  houses. 

Under  the  new  scale  of  impost  there  were,  in  1796, 
Stnothelaoftbo  let  olasB,  with  imnatea    ....       16 
8       "         "       2d      "  "  ....       33 

40       "         «       3d      "  "  ....     141 

190 

Private  prostitutes  of  the  lat  claaa 39 

"       8d     «        98 

—  67 

Total 257 

About  this  period,  an  epoch  of  general  political  movement,  men 
of  the  highest  rank  in  Prussia  began  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  tol- 
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erating  prostitution,  and  orders  were  given,  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  police,  to  take  measures  which  would  effectually 
compel  brothel-keepers  to  close  their  houses.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  positive  attempt  at  absolute  repression,  and  the  po- 
lice intimated  that  illicit  prostitution  would  be  its  inevitable  result 
In  reply,  they  were  directed  that,  if  their  prediction  should  be  veri- 
fied, they  must  pursue  the  vice  more  closely.  In  1800  the  number 
of  registered  women  had  decreased  to  246,  hut  it  was  notorious  thai 
illicit  prostitution  had  increased  largely.  This  fact  was  not  denied  by 
the  police.  They  ascribed  it,  very  justly,  to  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  tolerated  houses,  which  were  now  actually  less  than 
ever,  at  a  time  when  the  resident  population  of  Berlin  was  twenty 
thousand  more  than  at  the  last  computation,  exclusive  of  a  large 
influx  of  troops  and  foreigners.  They  were  not  supported  in  their 
views,  but  were  ordered,  on  the  groimd  of  extensive  disease  among 
the  soldiery,  to  "  crush  out"  the  illicit  prostitution,  and  this  order 
they  vainly  endeavored  to  accomplish.  An  inquiry  into  the  com- 
parative state  of  the  venereal  disease  was  directed  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  state  physician  reported  that  Uiere  ivas  less  disease 
among  registered  than  illicit  prostitutes,  and  inferred  Oiat  a  diminution 
of  tolerated,  hut  strictly  guarded  regular  hroihels,  was  not  for  the  piih- 
lie  henejit. 

The  year  1808,  when  the  French  army  overran  Europe,  was  a 
period  of  general  war  and  trouble ;  the  police  regulations  fell  into 
abeyance,  and  prostitution  became  comparatively  free  and  uncon- 
trolled. The  French  military  commanders  in  Berlin  made  com- 
plaints to  the  police  of  the  lawless  state  of  the  town,  particularly 
specifying  some  of  the  brothels,  which  had  become  nests  of  gam- 
blers, wherein  robbery,  duels,  suicides,  and  other  offenses  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.    The  results  of  an  inspection  were  as  follows: 

50  brothels  containing  women 230 

Private  prostitutes 203—433 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  of  notorious  illicit  prostitutes  known  \ 
to  the  police  (60  of  whom  were  stated  to  have  disease  in  its  worst  >  400 

forms) j 

And  also  reasonably  suspected  of  prostitution 67 

Making  an  aggregate  known  to  the  authorities  of  ...  .  900 
There  were  also  seventy  dance-houses,  which  were  known  as 
places  of  accommodation.  The  population  at  this  time  was  about 
150,000.  The  figures  thus  given,  from  an  official  enumeration, 
are  the  best  practical  commentary  upon  the  effi?cts  of  the  aban- 
donment of  a  tried  system  of  surveillance. 
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Tlie  state  of  affairs  disclosed  by  this  inquiry  called  forth  a  miu- 
isteriai  rescript,  dated  May  8,  1809,  whlcli  we  copy : 

"  The  brotbet-bouiwe  are,  by  reason  of  tiie  great  influcnoe  tliuy  have  on 
morality  and  hoAlth,  a  veiy  important  brancli  of  police  admin istralioo. 
We  should  datire  to  be  aatitfird  ahtlktr  it  U  mort  detiralile  lu  luppreaa  or 
tulerale  llitm.  lu  any  case,  it  is,  botrevcr,  improper  and  injurious  to  license 
them,  and  tLua  to  give  them  a  ci^rtain  sanction  ;  atjll  less  can  thi^y  be  toler- 
ated in  public  ucigbborboods  ofa  city.  It  is  rather  to  be  desired  that,  upon 
every  oonvenient  and  properly  occurring  opportunity,  tbcy  should  bo  stamiv 
ed  with  the  'wcll-mcritcd  brand  of  llic  deepest  depravity  and  infamy.  We 
have  therefore  commanded  tlio  PolJc«  Directory  to  effect  the  removal  of  all 
Buoh  houses  into  quiet,  retired  Btreets  of  the  Huhurbs  and  libc-rtics,  and  wo 
direct  you  to  take  into  consideration  whether  a  like  regulation  can  not  be 
BccompliKlied  here  in  tbu  city  of  Berlin  ;  wherenpon  you  will  make  to  aa 
a  Troll-considered  report.  You  are  also  to  take  into  consideration  what  can 
be  done  to  brand  such  places  with  the  deepest  depravity  and  iniamy." 

Id  obedience  to  this  order,  which  bad  doubtless  emanated  direct 
from  royalty  itself,  Herr  Von  Gruncr,  the  head  of  the  Bprlin  po- 
lice, communicated  a  report  containing  his  concluaioiis,  as  follows: 

"  1.  That  closing,  or  even  limiting  the  brothels,  would  lead  to  very  gen- 
eral ill  health." 

"  2.  Tbat,  in  consequence  of  the  exortione  of  the  police  illicit  prostitu- 
tion bad  been  diminished  very  much,  and  even  the  number  of  the  registered 
women  bad  dccrea^." 

"3.  That  in  1B09  there  were  in  Berlin 

1  first  elasH  hrotbel  containing  women 6 

30  second    "         "  "  '■ 75 

22  thiid      ■'        •■  «  « 117—198 

Private  prostitutes 113 

Total  registered 311 

That  this  number  might  seem  larger  than  before,  bnt  the  passage  of  troops 
■ad  the  large  garrison  of  Berlin  had  led  to  the  increase,  and  evidently  a 
great  increase  of  secret  prostitution  and  its  results  would  have  been  experi- 
enced in  place  of  the  registered  prostitution,  had  not  an  extension  of  this 
same  registered  prostitution  been  tolerated." 

"  4.  That  particubir  streets  in  which  brothels  were  to  be  found  were  cer- 
tainly no  longer  suitable  places  on  account  of  the  greater  traffic  which  they 
bad  gained,  and  these  houses  might,  on  that  account,  be  removed  to  bacfc 
ab«ets,  including  the  Ki^nigtmaner,  etc.." 

**  6.  Tltal  he  did  not  I.tiow  in  what  manner  '  the  brand  of  depravity  and 


I 
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infamy'  could  be  impresBed  on  the  trade  of  prostitution,  except  by  directing 
a  particular  costume,  differing  from  the  clothing  of  respectable  women." 

In  continuation  of  this  report,  the  commissary  states  his  opinion  ^'  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  public  order  to  keep  the  common  houses  in  narrow 
limits,  as  it  would  bring  together  all  the  idle  people,  which  might  lead  to  a 
disturbance;  that  a  special  costume  for  the  women  would  be  of  no  use  at 
home,  and  out  of  doors  it  would  only  give  occasion  for  a  public  scandal 
without  effecting  the  purpose  of  their  reform ;  that,  lastly,  he  objects  to  the 
toleration  of  private  prostitutes,  as  there  is  no  good  result  from  their  regis- 
tration except  their  health,  and  the  general  r^ulation  in  that  and  other 
matters  is  much  better  secured  in  the  brothels." 

Among  the  official  correspondence  on  this  matter  we  find  another 
docimient  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  report  by  a  sub-inspector  to  the 
superior  police  authorities,  dated  January  16, 1810. 

"  There  are  forty-four  such  houses  of  prostitution,  and,  compared  with  the 
population  of  Berlin,  180^000,  that  is  not  many.  They  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  and,  together  with  the  prostitutes  living  on  their  own  account, 
are  controlled  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  February  2d,  1792.  In 
compliance  with  such  rules,  they  pay  the  taxes  to  the  healing  fund. 

"Past  negligent  mismanagement  has  unfortunately  permitted  several 
brothels  in  much-frequented  streets.  Their  removal  to  more  retired  plaoes 
I  find  highly  desirable.  It  is  urgent  that  no  more  private  women  of  the 
town  should  be  tolerated,  but  rather  that  they  should,  if  they  can  not  return 
to  good  conduct,  be  sent  into  the  brothel-houses,  or,  where  they  are  not  na- 
tives of  Berlin,  be  sent  out  of  the  city  forthwith,  or  otherwise  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Industry.  These  women,  living  alone,  are  very  perilous  to  morality 
and  health,  inasmuch  as  they  can  not  be  so  perfectly  controlled  as  in  the 
brothels  in  modesty  of  deportment,  cleanliness,  and  retirement ;  also  because 
they  are  able  tc  withhold  themselves  from  medical  inspection,  and  to  carry 
on  their  trade  when  they  know  themselves  to  be  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases.  The  lists  of  the  prostitutes  under  treatment  at  the  Charite  demon- 
strate this.  The  opinion  that  this  living  alone  favors  a  return  to  virtue  is 
not  supported  by  experience ;  were  it  even  so,  the  disadvantages  enumerated 
are  more  important  than  so  rare  and  problematical  a  benefit. 

**  The  question,  *  whether  the  toleration  of  brothels  in  large  cities,  and 
their  regulation  by  the  police,  so  that  intected  females  should  not  be  permit- 
ted therein,  is  advisable,  in  order  to  counteract  the  seduction  of  respectable 
females?'  can  not  be  categoricaUy  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Still,  in 
Berlin,  it  seems  that  brothels,  if  not  a  necessary  evil,  can  not  be  momentarily 
abolished,  but  such  steps  must  be  devised  as  will  gradually  remove  the  evil, 
and  make  the  disgrace  generally  noticeable.  To  this  end,  the  above  proposi- 
tions, touching  private  prostitutes  and  removal  of  brothels  from  public  streets, 
will  be  carried  into  efiect.     Express  limitations  of  the  brotheb  to  two  or 
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three  streete  would  ^ve  occasion  to  gatherings  on  holidays  that  might  lead 
to  riuts  and  other  escesses. 

"A  special  external  designation  of  prostitutes  would  only  lead  to  uproar, 
I  without  causing  tJie  women  to  feel  the  odium  of  their  calling  mure  than  at 


I 


The  remainder  of  this  report  is  unimportant.  In  October,  1810, 
a  public  order  was  made  for  efTectuating  its  recommendations. 

After  this  event  the  king  became  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the 
impolicy  and  impropriety  of  the  "toleration"  system,  and  a  lengthy 
correspondence  ensued  between  the  various  departments  and  state 
officials  on  the  subject;  the  royal  rescripts  enunciating  the  oft-re- 
peated opinions  on  the  subject  in  general,  objecting  to  the  details 
of  the  police  management,  or  directing  reports  on  some  particular 
incident  of  the  system ;  the  police  authorities,  fortified  by  experi- 
ence as  opposed  to  theory,  adhering  to  the  toleration  practice,  and 
demanding  increased  powers  to  restrain  private  prostitution,  and 
compel  all  such  pereons  to  enter  the  public  houses.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  1814  by  an  order  from  the  crown  for  a 
total  closing  of  the  tolerated  brothels.  The  police  president,  Lecoq, 
thought  it  advisable  to  communicate  with  the  authorities  of  the 
town  of  Breslau  beibre  he  complied  with  this  order,  requesting 
^mo  information  as  to  the  state  of  pubUc  morals  then.",  it  being 
«tated  that  there  was  not  a  single  brothel  or  registered  prostitute 
,to  be  found  within  its  hmita 

The  reply  from  the  Breslau  o£6.cialB  was  in  the  affirmative  as  to 
'.the  fact  As  to  the  results,  they  had  consulted  with  the  state 
physician  and  the  hospital  physician,  and  their  opinion  was  that 
closing  the  brothels  and  withdrawal  of  toleration  had  not  been 
advatilageous,  as,  in  spite  of  the  police  vigilance,  illicit  prostitu- 
tion had  increased  since,  and  procuresses  carried  on  their  arts  more 
extensively,  their  operations  being  altogether  secret,  and  under  no 
poUce  control ;  that  the  venereal  disease  had  not  decreased;  ihit  noth- 
ing counteracted  it  so  effectually  as  the  medical  inspection  of  hiwum 
"huithels:  atid  that  its  secret  spread  had  been  so  great  as  to  extend  Ha 
ravage*,  through  the  insirumentality  of  female  servants,  into  respectable 
families;  that  the  hospital  returns  proved  but  little,  because  the 
cases  were  suffered  to  run  on  or  were  privately  cured,  but  these 
jtMioa  were  given  as  follows ; 
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ir^—   Venereal  CM«i  In 

inegftinate  blrtht 

ViHtt«. 

Venereal  duM^t  in 

lU^timnto  MrOM 

initrMUu. 

X  VBre* 

Breitlau  HrwpitaL 

in  hrralau. 

1805          155 

1810 

118 

382 

1806          202 

1811 

98 

316 

1807          323 

1812 

139 

282 

1808           233 

1813 

159 

222 

1809          150 

The  years  1806  and  1807  were  those  of  the  French  invasion.  In 
1812  the  brothels  in  Breslau  were  closed. 

The  general  peace  of  1814  diverted  the  energies  of  crowned 
heads  and  leading  statesmen  from  matters  of  internal  pohcy,  and 
the  pohce  of  Berlin  were  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  old  plans. 
Then  the  inhabitants  began  to  object  to  brothels,  and  to  petition 
against  those  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  This  drew  from 
the  police  an  argumentative  docimient,  in  which  they  fully  re- 
viewed the  question,  but  refused  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

The  change  of  localities,  alterations  in  the  law,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, made  a  re-enactment  of  the  code  of  1792  desirable, 
and  this  took  place  in  1829.  The  alterations  are  chiefly  in  minor 
details  of  no  general  interest,  but  the  law  against  frequenting 
places  of  public  amusement  was  made  part  of  this  police  order, 
which  declared  that  the  presence  of  prostitutes  at  houses  of  public 
entertainment  was  strictly  forbidden.  The  most  material  change 
consisted  in  some  very  minute  directions  for  guarding  against 
venereal  disease.  To  this  end,  every  brothel-keeper  was  required 
to  furnish  each  woman  in  his  house  with  a  proper  syringe,  which 
she  was  directed  to  use  frequently,  under  the  orders  of  the  medical 
visitors.  The  private  prostitutes  were  directed  to  observ^e  similar 
precautions,  and  in  place  of  a  fixed  weekly  inspection  by  a  med- 
ical officer,  he  was  ordered  to  make  his  visits  at  uncertain  intervals. 

At  this  time  there  were  thirty-three  brothels  in  Berlin.  Some 
of  the  citizens  renewed  their  petitions  for  a  removal  of  a  portion 
of  them,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before. 

In  1889,  the  morality  of  the  system  of  toleration  was  again 
questioned  by  those  in  authority,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
in  a  rescript  to  the  authorities  of  the  Ehine  provinces,  alluded 
to  the  matter  of  prostitution,  and  expressed  himself  as  strongly 
opposed  to  any  system  of  toleration.  We  quote  a  portion  of  his 
remarks : 

"  As  for  the  granting  of  licenses  to  brothels,  I  can  not  accede  to  it,  in- 
asmuch as  the  advantages  to  be  gained  are,  in  my  opinion,  illusory,  and  in 
no  degree  countervail  the  inconvenience  of  the  state  sanction  thus  afforded 
to  discreditable  institutions.    All  attempts  by  the  police  to  introduce  de- 


cency  and  propriety  by  means  of  brothel  regulations  are  idle.  •  •  *  • 
Brnthi'le  are  not  an  inveDtion  of  necessity,  but  aru  Hiniply  an  oJTslioot  of 
minoral  luxury.  {?)••**  \o  one  has  a  right  to  expect  himself 
p  be  protected  from  injury  and  diseua:  while  seeking  the  gratification  of 
Eonahle  scKual  enjoyments.  »  *  *  *  The  opiuiou  that  brotb- 
«  outlets  for  dangerous  arts  of  seduction  bus  never  been  substantiated. 
*  •  Had  the  polict:  uver  realised  the  auppreasion  of  illicit  proeti- 
ition  by  means  of  to1erat«d  brothels,  then,  indeed,  a  decided  opinion  might 
A  formed  as  to  the  utility,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  of  btothels." 

Opinions  of  tliis  nature  from  sudi  a  quarter,  notwithstandiug 
'jeir  absurdity  in  many  respects,  could  not  be  without  their  effect, 
pid  induced  the  citizens  to  renew  their  petitions  for  the  supprea- 
Bon  or  removal  of  some  of  the  tolerated  bouses  of  prostitution, 
1  1840,  a  mimsterial  order  enjoined  euch  removal.  It  waa 
roraplly  obeyed:  some  brothels  were  at  once  suppressed,  and 
thers  were  removed  and  concentrated  in  a  notorious  spot  called 
B  Konigsmauer.  The  relative  number  of  brothels  and  prosli- 
ttltes  in  the  years  1836  and  1844  wns  as  follows: 

183e,  brothels     ....  33     Prostitutes     ....  200 

1844,       "          ....  24            "             ....  240 

Dtenatt  of  brothels  in  1 844  .  9 

Jn(>r«a«ofprostitutesinl844 40 

Forty  more  women  crowded  into  a  less  number  of  housea;  an 
average  of  ten  prostitutes  to  each  brothel,  instead  of  six  aa  before, 
is  but  a  poor  commentary  on  enforced  suppression. 

The  known  inclination  of  the  highest  persons  in  the  kingdom 
to  put  down  brothels  apeedily  induced  a  renewal  of  the  agitation 
^inst  them.  So  far  as  locality  waa  in  question,  it  was  admitted 
lat  no  more  suitable  place  could  have  been  found.  The  Konigs- 
I  a  spot  shunned  by  decent  people  from  old  times ;  out 
|ifif  the  way,  and  with  few  inhabitants  but  those  interested  in  the 
■^traffic,  there  was  nobody  to  suffer,  and  the  whole  argument  virtu- 
ft^y  turned  upon  the  moral  consequences  of  the  governmeTit  reg- 
t  Jllations  and  their  utility  to  the  public. 

Among  the  petitions  of  184)3,  one  had  been  presented  "  from  a 

If^umber  of  Berlin  citizens"  to  Prince  William,  the  uncle  of  the 

king,  stating  that  these  brothels  were  an  abomination ;  that  many 

(ipf  them  were  splendidly  fitted  up,  in  which  all  means  of  excit«- 

Bieut  were  used ;  that  the  women  appeared  at  the  windows  ex- 

Jed  andbarc-ueckcd;  in  short,  the  memorialists  said  .ill  that  is 

istomarily  said  on  such  occasions,     fiut  they  seem  to  have  for- 


569 

Women  .  .  .  684 

Total.  .  .  1209 

695 

«    ...  738 

«...  1433 

704 

"    ...  757 

«...  1461 
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gotten  that  the  police  possessed  both  power  and  inclination  to  sup- 
press such  grievances,  or  else  it  never  occurred  to  these  "Berlin 
citizens"  that  their  assistance  given  to  the  police  would  have 
speedily  checked  the  evils.  The  memorial  was  handed  to  the 
Idng  himself,  and  he  required  a  report  upon  the  matter  from  the 
Director  of  Police.     This  was  duly  furnished,  and  represented, 

« 1.  That  the  corruption  of  manners  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  parts  of  Ber- 
lin complained  of,  was  not  more  extreme  than  in  other  great  cities  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  like  places. 

«  2.  That  in  the  limitation  of  the  ineradicable  vice  of  prostitution  by 
her  police  regulations,  Berlin  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  Vienna ;  for  in 
1840;  Berlin  (including  the  garrison)  had  a  population  of  850  000  souls, 
among  whom  there  was,  of  oourse,  a  very  large  number  of  unmarried  men. 
That  the  syphilitic  cases  in  the  Chants  had  been  in 

1838,  men  .  . 

1839,  «  .  . 

1840,  «  .  . 

Assuming  that  one  third  of  the  venereal  cases  in  Berlin  were  treated  pri- 
vately, this  gives  an  average  of  1  in  450,  or  in  every  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men  there  is  one  syphilitic  subject,  whereas  M.  Parent-Buchatelet's 
calculation  for  Vienna  is  1  in  every  250."^ 

The  same  report  continues: 

^  Eveiy  official  will  bear  out  my  assertion  that  the  number  of  brothels  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  illicit  prostitution ;  that  is,  the  fewer  of  the  for^ 
mer,  the  more  of  the  latter,  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
them,  and  preventing  syphilis." 

In  1841  another  memorial  was  presented,  with  further  com- 
plaints against  the  same  houses  in  the  Konigsmauer.  This  was 
referred  to  the  police  authorities  with  the  brief  injunction, 
"  Make  an  end  of  the  nuisances  about  which  there  are  so  many 
complaints." 

The  SchuVcoUegium  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg  now  joined 
their  influence  to  swell  the  public  outcry  that  the  few  houses  of 
prostitution  on  the  Konigsmauer  were  hurtful  to  public  morals, 
and  a  bad  example  to  youth,  and,  on  the  ground  of  interest  in 

>  This  calculation  is  not  Tcry  explicitly  stated.  It  is  intended  to  show  that 
syphilis  is  not  dangerously  prevalent  among  the  general  population.  The  police 
arriye  at  this  conclusion  by  deducting  the  cases  treated  in  the  Charite  (which  they 
estimate  at  two  thirds)  from  the  total  populatioUt  and  then  divide  the  remaining 
cases  among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  to  prove  thai.'  c)nl>  a  very  small  proportion  are 
exposed  to  venereal  influence.  We  transcribe  the  statement  literally,  but  do  not 
oonsider  it  of  much  value. 
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their  students  and  pupils,  demanded  that  they  he  closed.    The 
police,  who  had  previously  taken  every  precaution  against  a  vio- 
lation of  public  decency,  now  deputed  a  special  inspector  to  give 
I  his  peisonal  attention  to  the  locality.     Hi3  reported  there  was  no 
'  vahd  ground  of  complaint  a^  to  the  outward  conduct  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  the  internal  management  of  the  houses.     Thus  satis- 
fied aa  to  the  nature  of  the  opposition,  the  police  treated  the  col- 
lege officials  somewhat  cavalierly,  and  recommended  ihem  to  pro- 
hibit their  students  visiting  such  an  out-of-the-way  place:  a  very 
sensible  piece  of  advice,  and  the  best  that  could  have  been  given 
under  the  circumstances. 
I       According  to  Dr.  Behrend  (who  has  written  on  Prostitution  in 
I  Berlin),  the  leadingspirita  of  this  agitation  were  a  clergyman,  and 
I  B  distiller  who  had  a  brewery  and  spirit-store  in  the  vicinity  of 
I  the  Kdnigsmauer.     The  clergyman  proceeded  upon  moral  and  re- 
K  ligious  grounds,  and  led  the  eniaadc  against  brothels  as  a  public 
lidiagrace,  unworthy  a  Christian  nation.     We  do  not  learn  what 

■  line  of  argument  the  distiller  adopted,  or  whether  the  prohibition 

■  of  liquor  in  houses  of  prostitution  influenced  his  zeal.     These  agi- 
r  tators  applied  to  the  jjolice  with  a  succession  of  general  complaints 

as  to  the  luxury  of  the  houses,  the  gains  of  the  women,  the  bad 

example  to  the  young,  and  other  topics  of  a  similar  nature.    They 

met  with  but  scant  favor ;  however,  they  were  assured  that  every 

I  possible  means  should  be  used  to  keep  the  offenders  within  the 

I  bounds  of  existing  rules. 

I      The  memorialists  then  carried  their  grievances  to  various  influ- 
lential  people,  and  at  length  to  Count  Arnim,  the  Minister  of  the 
ft  Interior,  to  whom  a  petition  was  presented,  praying  the  entire 
I  suppression  of  all  tolerated  brothels.     This  petition  contained  all 
tthe  allegations  and  arguments  which  could  possibly  be  advanced 
L  gainst  the  places  in  question,  augmented  by  much  rhetorical 
F  flourish  about  the  degradation  of  royal  officers;  the  desecration 
of  the  baptismal  register  produced  by  prostitutes  at  the  time  of  in- 
scription; the  insidt  to  majesty  in  allowing  brothels  to  exist  in  a 
street  called  Konigsmauer,  and  many  similarly  weighty  points. 
The  practical  knowledge  of  the  police  as  to  the  effect  of  registra- 
tion in  checking  more  baneful  excesses  was  theoretically  disputed ; 
I   the  propositions  on  which  the  toleration  system  was  baaed  were 
I  denied ;  the  defense  of  the  plan  by  those  cognizant  of  its  work- 
ft  ing  was  entirely  ruled  out ;  so  that,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with 
■4x>tli  sides  of  the  question,  a  sufficient  ae  parte  case  was  presented. 

i  Q 
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The  ministerial  reply  was  favorable,  but  not  conclosive ;  it 
was  to  the  effect  that, 

**  1.  The  number  of  brothels  is  to  be  reduced  one  half,  which  are  to  be 
removed  beyond  the  city  walls  to  the  most  retired  position  possible,  where 
annoyance  to  the  neighbors  is  not  to  be  feared. 

'^2.  For  the  control  of  those  remaining,  patrols  of  gens  d'armes  are  to 
be  kept  afoot,  and  relieved  six  times  a  day. 

'*8.  Every  third  breach  of  the  regulations,  whether  in  small  or  great 
matters,  will  be  followed  by  the  closing  of  the  house. 

**  Should  these  orders  not  be  sufficient,  the  police  are  empowered  to  close 
all  the  houses,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  brothels  are  not  licensed,  but 
only  tolerated  as  necessity  requires,  and  care  for  public  decency  permits." 

The  police  authorities  foresaw  diflScuIties  in  the  details  of  these 
proceedings,  and  asked  for  more  explicit  instructions,  which  were 
supplied.  In  the  second  communication  was  this  remarkable 
passage : 

**  Should  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  brothels  take  place,  and  thereby 
the  number  of  common  prostitutes  be  affected,  we  shall  then  learn  by 
experience  whether  consequences  injurious  to  public  morality  and  order 
ensue,  and  the  decision  of  the  main  question  can  then  be  made  with  cer- 
tainty, whether  we  can  not  advance  to  the  entire  abolition  of  brothels." 

In  following  the  prescribed  course,  and  overthrowing  an 
established  system  in  order  to  furnish  ministerial  "experience" 
of  the  trouble  it  would  cause,  the  police  instituted  a  series  of 
inquiries,  and  embodied  the  result  in  a  report  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  dated  July,  1844,  which  shows  that  there  were 

20  brothels,  containing  women 287 

Registered  private  prostitutes        18 

Total 305 

The  amount  received  and  disbursed  on  account  of  the  healing 
fund  was  also  reported  in  thalers,  thus : 


1841. 

Received 

.  3384 

Disbursed   .  . 

.  .  1027 

1842. 

• 

.  3393 

•           • 

.  .   861 

1843. 

ii 

• 

.  3365 

•    • 

.  .   089 

It  concludes  with  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  police : 

**  As  for  the  influence  which  the  extinction  of  brothels  may  have  upon 
the  morals,  safety,  and  health  of  society,  the  police  authorities  think  them- 
selves obliged,  as  before,  to  declare  against  the  expediency  of  the  proceeding. 
What  should  be  done  in  case  this  coui*se  sliould  be  adopted  is  a  question 
that  requires  much  consideration.     Meanwhile,  the  police  are  of  opinion  it 
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VDuld  bo  highly  objectionabla  to  close  the  brothola  before  other  measures 
are  prepared  in  refcrence  to  prostitution." 

No  siiuli  liiOLLSiires  wt-i'c  prepnru<i.  The  king  would  liear  no 
farther  argument  upon  the  matter;  and, by  positive  "royal  com- 
mand," the  brothels  were  closed  and  registered  prostitulioa  stop- 
pod,  December  31, 1846,  Berlin  became  (nominally)  as  virtuous 
as  an  edict  from  the  throne  could  make  it.  Tho  majority  of  the 
prostitutes  were  either  sent  to  their  former  homes  or  supplied  with 
passfwrts  fur  places  out  of  the  kingclom.  A  few  were  left  house- 
IcBe,  friendless,  and  destitute.  History  does  not  say  whether  the 
friends  of  enforced  continence  provided  for  those  sufferers. 

This  summary  edict  seriously  embarraased  the  police,  especially 
as  the  slatt!  laws  tolerating  prostitution  were  unrepealed.  They 
applied  to  the  authorities  of  Halle  and  Cologne,  where  a  similar 
measure  had  been  enforced,  and  the  substaaec  of  the  replies  re- 
ceived was  as  foUowa 

From  Halle: 

"  Since  the  French  occnpation,  the  brothels  had  been  pnt  down.  There 
had  been  a  few  persons  ebarged  with  prostitutioD,  trhom  the  police  caught 
now  and  then,  and  sent  to  jail,  where  they  were  cured.  There  were,  bow- 
erer,  very  few  vicious  pereona  in  Halle,  and  there  had  been  no  need  of 
q»cia1  provision.     It  was  not  dlScnlt  to  ftnd  honest  liTelibood  for  the 

Ieommon  women.     As  to  syphilis,  there  bad  been  no  increaao  of  coses  since 
a«  last  of  the  brothels." 
f  The  authorities  of  Cologne  had  no  such  pleasing  talc  to  tell. 
Sbey  say, 
r  *'At  tho  end  of  the  French  occupation,  the  autboritiea  bad  pnt  down  all 
■ha  licensed  brothels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mode  vigihint  search  for  priTata 
pnetitutes.     Legal  difBculties  had  far  many  years  bceo  in  the  way,  as  the 
laws  made  no  provision  against  private  prostitution,  when  not  carried  on  ns 
a  trado  for  gain,  and  the  technical  proof  was  difficult.     Against  procurers 
kdA  procurcHsea  the  law  was  ineffective,  except  in  cases  where  the  seduced 
"e  was  under  age.     When  the  amendments  in  the  law  bad  taken  place, 
A  police  had  worked  vigorously,  and  in  the  years  1843  and  1H44,  a  time 
n  illicit  ptuatitation  had  enormously  increased,  they  had  jircsented  three 
«  of  that  offense. 
•*  Ai  rcganted  syphilis,  Ike  rilij  physician  loa*  of  opinion  that,  in  late 
I,  the  diaeaite  luul  increased  among  ait  classes,  and  hnd  apptared  in  a 
•ettfpi. 
f  In  cnnMMiueuce,  howovor,  of  the  increased  energy  of  the  police,  affairs 
9  under  better  control,  and  the  number  of  private  brotheb  had 
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materallj  diminidied,  ad  tlimt  there  are  wm  bat  about  fifteen  in  the  citf. 
The  secret  proedtiitioo  was  not,  howerer,  nnder  anj  oantiol.  The  poliee 
faand  it  impncticable  to  keep  ricioos  persons  in  dieck,  who  (in  defiialt  of 
other  aoooauDodation)  oommitted  the  most  depnved  acts  in  stzaj  Tehides 
or  any  snitahle  hiding-piaoe.'' 

The  writer  of  this  official  communication  added  his  private  opin- 
ion, based  apon  the  experience  of  some  years,  that  **  no  effective 
steps  could  be  devised  to  suppress  prostitution :  all  that  could  be 
done  would  be  to  palliate  it,  and  keep  it  under  surveillanceJ^ 

These  statements  were  not  calculated  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of 
the  Berlin  officials,  who  were  pressed  by  the  ministers  to  devise 
plans  for  executing  the  royal  orders.  They  accordingly  met  in 
much  embarrassment,  and  prepared  a  scheme  which  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  superior  powers.  It  was  ordered,  eventually,  ''that 
the  women  suspected  of  prostitution,  being  about  1000  or  1200  in 
Berlin,  should  be  warned  by  the  police  to  discontinue  their  prac- 
tices. If  found  out,  they  were  to  be  punished,  and,  after  punish- 
ment, to  be  continued  under  surveillance  until  good  beha\'ior.  Dur- 
ing such  period  they  were  to  be  periodically  examinee  for  disease, 
at  the  police  office,  by  medical  men :  the  punishment  to  be  made 
more  severe  on  the  repetition  of  the  oflFense." 

These  orders,  following  immediately  the  suppression  mandate, 
win  strike  every  one  as  reaffirming  the  principles  of  the  toleration 
system  in  the  most  im|)ortant  particular — the  regard  for  public 
health.  The  police  used  all  their  energy  to  enforce  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  represented  their  fears  of  the  consequences,  namely,  the 
spread  of  prostitution,  the  increase  of  disease,  and  a  general  licen- 
tiousness of  habits. 

It  now  remains  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  suppression  of  regis- 
tered brothels,  and  local  authorities  affi>rd  abim  Jant  and  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  fears  of  the  police  were  realized. 

The  Vossicher  Zeitung  (July,  1847  >,  says : 

**  Well  meant  hot  altogether  erroneous  is  the  propoeition  that  brothels 
em  be  dispensed  with  in  times  of  general  intelligence  and  education,  and 
that  now  this  relic  of  barbarism  can  be  done  awav  with.  Alrcadv,  only 
two  years  after  the  closing  of  the  brothels,  this  deoq^tion  has  been  exploded^ 
and  we  have  bought  experience  at  the  public  cost.  The  illicit  prostitutes^ 
who  well  know  how  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  police,  hare  spread  their  nets 
of  demoralization  over  the  whole  city ;  and  against  them,  the  old  prostitn- 
tioQ  houses,  which  were  nnder  a  porifying  police  control  in  sanitary  and 
gencial  matten,  afEoided  safety  and  protection." 


Ill  another  local 


paper 


we  find : 


"  ProBtitation,  whicli  hod  previously  kept  out  of  sight  in  ilurlc  and  retired 
eoneis,  now  caitic  {brwnrd  boldly  and  openly ;  for  it  found  protection  &ad 
oountenanoe  in  tbe  targe  number  of  iu  supporters,  and  no  politic  care  could 
restrain  it  The  prosti  tutes  did  not  merely  traverse  the  streets  and  frequent 
the  public  thnrougbfurea  to  hunt  their  prey,  thereby  insulting  virtuous 
vomen  and  putting  them  to  the  blush,  they  crowd(;d  the  faeliionuble  prom- 
fiDodes,  the  concerts,  the  thcatrcB,  and  other  places  of  auiuMtment,  where 
they  claimed  the  foremost  places,  and  set  the  &shion  of  the  hour.  They 
were  conspicnoos  for  their  brilliant  toilettes,  and  their  example  vnis  pre- 
aniuently  captivating  and  pernicious  to  the  youth  of  buth  sexes." 

From  a  work  called  "  Bt-rlin,"  by  Sass,  wc  ulitain  the  annexed 
view  of 

PCBUC  LIFE    IN   BEHUH. 

"No  city  in  Germany  can  boast  of  tbe  splendid  ball-rooma  of  Berlin. 

a  particular,  near  the  Brandenburg  gate  and  the  Parade-ground,  h 

'  Temarkable  for  its  size,  and  presents  a  magnificent  exterior,  especially  in  the 

evening,  when  hundreds  of  lamps  stream  through  the  windows  and  light  up 

the  park  in  front.     The  interior  is  of  corresponding  splendor,  and  when  the 

;t  hall  resounds  with  the  music  of  the  grand  orchestra,  and  is  filled  with 

ft  gky  crowd  rustling  in  silks  ot  satins,  or  lounging  in  the  ball,  or  whirling 

Ban  the  giddy  waltz,  it  is  certainly  a  scene  to  intoxicate  tbo  youth  who  fr&- 

juent  it  in  search  of  adventure,  or  to  drink  in  the  poison  of  seductive  and 

■'deceiving,  although  bright  and  fascinating  eyes.     Should  tbe  foreigner  viait 

)n  one  of  its  gay  nights,  he  may  get  a  glimpse  of  the  depths  of 

terlin  life.     Many  a  veil  is  lifted  here.     This  splendid  scene  has  its  dark 

This  is  not  respectable  Berlin.     This  whirling,  laughing  crowd  io 

IHvoIoDs  Berlin,  whether  of  wealth,  extravagance,  and  folly,  or  of  poverty, 

K^De^  and  necessity.     The  prostitute  and  the  swindler  are  on  every  aide. 

"jonnerly  the  female  visitors  were  of  good  repute,  hut  gradually  courteaana 

1  women  of  light  character  slipped  in,  until  at  length  no  lady  could  be 

n  there.     And  the  aforesaid  foreigner,  who  lounges  through  tbe  rooms, 

admiring  the  elegant  and  lovely  women  who  surround  him  in  charge  of 

e  highly  respectable  elderly  person,  an  *  aunt,'  or  a  '  chaperone,''  or  pos- 

■ihly  in  company  with  her  '  ncwly-married  husband,'  seeks  to  know  the 

B  and  position  of  such  evident  celebrity  and  fashion.     '  Do  not  yon 

w  her?     Any  police  officer  can  tell  you  her  histoiy,'  are  the  replies  he 

^noeiTw.     There  is  a  class  of  men  at  this  place  who  perform  a  function  fdo- 

r  to  the  uninitiated.     These  worthies  are  the  '  husbands'  of  the  before- 

uitioited  ladies.     They  play  the  careless  or  the  strict  cavalier ;  arc  Bloe- 

!s  on  occasion  ;  appear  or  keep  out  of  sight,  according  to  the  propri»> 

m  cf  the  momenL" 
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«iBries&t§.  dcnu.  &s«i  anidu.  wiiL.  '.f  <v:<zr«e,  &  £kir  sbare  t/  rones 
mati  pidcrMKU.  Tbi^  BcajrjrhT  of  the  w*:«iien  ire  prrviciTcse:^ :  tikere  naj 
Ift  fjiCtfi  iCTit "/  nr»  lieasnr.  cteeped  to  xix:  Iip«  in  ^  tike  %ns  *:€  in>)«iiT. 
pLIxiHv^ocr  BAT  m&  jit  eaueDOAMlT  in  ibr  some  £7%ie  is  in  tae  UtC  de- 
ripu-jB.  l^zs  m  &  sr^icievziat  ksie  utificd^  cuoii&.-o.  S:«Ae!«  ^-f  Itteeiiaiit 
exm«i&i!t:t  ftDd  ^,{  w^.Iats^  »\moi.xjnBM,  nuT  le  Tiokasgei  tfe^ft.  The  out- 
tnri  iixv  Ls  &II  cilrth  ^zA  Lic-f  :ie=-- :  f  Lcosofe:  cnTes^nirievi  ^%:x::s  'jjr  Ina- 
mtm  ri  tius  yMSu  Tom  tiie  pict^n-.  Tbe  ii>J6t  s&i-wy  cf  the  cortones 
Mit  Lirw: :  ti*  jraT.?rr  is  for  a  iiTins ;  tbe  lilienr  is  ISetEii-.cj-i^at*  These 
cii»atc7^«  tLo,  all  blitbesr^me  as  tlkey  seem,  tbe  riodnii  c-f  otijcr^  who  ileeoe 
tLeia  ^,f  crerr  tikinz  ther  can  earn,  are  dov  cotzaeed  in  secarln^  vietims  &oni 
w!y';iB  tbr'.T  i£aj  wring  tbe  gains  which  are  tf>  f at  tbe  hiie  \.i.  their  ekgani 
drmcA.  «:r  f^zn:iL4i  means  for  farther  excesses,  or  perhaps  to  paj  fDr  their 
anp^  tli^t  erening.  It  is  tbe  fashko  of  tbe  place  fc<r  each  ^.i/feasa  to 
ioTite  a  lad^  to  sapper,  where  tbe  qoandtr  of  wine  drank  is  iociedihle. 
Ilr/w  manT  a  Toanfr  man  has  to  trace  doc  meielT  kts?  of  cash  and  health  to 
nch  a  place,  but  al^j  loias  of  honor !  The  /odtet  who  haTe  no  such  agrees 
abl^  par.r^,T3  hit  apart,  sullen  and  discontented :  oftentimes  thcj  hare  no 
v^rnt'j  to  paj  for  their  own  lefreshments.  Pair  bj  pair  the  crowd  dimin- 
kbeff,  until  toward  three  or  four  o'clock,  when  the  place  is  closed.*^ 

TL  •  !o-.veif:  'iaricirig-ho^ises  are  the  Tiuz  :.\.c.'is^:Ji'ir.zn,  inferior 
to  tlif;  niiyxjiir.  where  lagain  quoting> 

^  TTie  dance  u  carried  to  its  wildest  excess,  to  ear-splitting  mosic  in  a 
pestilential  atujO!<j>bere.  The  poor  are  extniTagant :  drunkenness  and  prof- 
ligacy alwund*  ^n-ants  of  both  sexes,  soldiers  and  joumeTmen,  workwom- 
en and  prrjstitutes,  make  up  tbe  public.  Here,  on  the  mt>st  friTolous  pre- 
tenfc*,  a^ncubirAge  and  marriage  are  arranged,  and  fn:»m  this  scene  of  folly 
and  vice  tbe  family  is  ushered  to  tbe  world.  Tbe  wet-nurse  is  met  here, 
**  tbe  tyjiC  of  countrj-  gimp»licit}*,''  who,  after  a  night  t»f  tumult  and  uproar 
with  her  loTer,  will  go  in  tbe  morning  to  nurse  the  child  whose  mother  neg- 
lectfl  her  parental  duties  at  tbe  dictates  of  fashion.  The  working  classes 
hare  their  represcntatiTes,  who  drown  their  cares  in  drink,  while  boys  and 
girlfl  make  np  the  motley  party.  In  these  assemblies  there  is  a  difference. 
Some  are  attended  by  citizens  of  tbe  humbler  classes,  by  working  men  and 
wiomcn ;  others  by  criminals  and  their  paramours.  In  these  latter  resorts 
tiio  excesses  are  of  a  more  frightful  character  than  in  those  where  a  show  of 
decern^  restrains  tbe  grosser  exhibitions ;  youth  of  both  sexes  are  among  the 
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ll-Jcnown  criminatB,  who  arc  habituated  to  smoking,  drinking,  and  tlie 
litrOdeet  orgiee,  long  before  their  liBines  have  nttained  a.  proper  development. 
fjRiyHognomtea  which  might  have  i^niiig  from  the  most  hideous  &incj  of 
poet  or  p&inter  may  be  met  witli." 

In  ail  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitlt;d  "Prostitution  m  Berlin," 

another  hideous  picture : 

"  In  the  KonigsUdt  there  is  a  drinking  salotm  where,  bendoa  the  wife  of 
host,  there  are  two  young  girls  who  exceed  all  compocra  in  shamelesa- 
I  and  depravity.  The  elder  betrays  secondary  syphilis  in  her  TOioe ;  the 
younger  has  such  noble  features,  is  of  such  beauty,  and  is  attt^ether  of  such 
pRpos!css)ng  ojipeurunce,  that  the  infamy  of  her  conduct  is  incredible.  In 
the  evening  tlicso  girls  and  the  host  are  generally  dnink.  At  one  or  two  in 
tbe  moming  the  place  is  a  perfect  hell,  the  whole  company,  guests,  host,  and 
^b,  being  mod  with  li((uor.  Some  are  dancing  with  the  girls  to  tlic  tinkle 
^s  guitar,  the  player  of  which  acted  her  part  in  one  of  the  abolished  broth* 

;  otlierii  are  roaring  obscene  songs.  If  tbe  gwtar-player  has  brought  her 
dftUghtcr,  then  the  tumult  of  the  den  ic  complete.  It  is  never  closed  before 
four  o'clock  in  the  moming,  when  the  girls  retire  to  their  dwellingB  in  com- 
pany with  one  or  the  other  of  their  gucsta." 

In  reading  these  descriptions,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  un- 
der the  toleration  system,  the  police  would  not  permit  prostitutes 
to  visit  places  of  public  amusement,  nor  would  they  allow  music 
and  dancing  in  the  brothels. 

Another  part  of  Dr.  Sass'a  work  contains  a  truly  horrid  picture 
of  the  immorality  of  the  city.  We  transcribe  it,  in  conclusion  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject : 

PRIVATB   UFK  IV   BERUN. 

"...  Let  ns  enter  the  bouse.  The  first  tliNir  is  inhabited  by  a  fiim- 
ily  of  distinction ;  husband  and  wife  have  been  sepunited  for  years;  he  lives 
on  one  side,  she  on  the  other ;  both  go  out  in  public  together ;  the  propri- 
eties are  kept  in  view,  but  servants  will  chatter.  On  the  second  floor  lives 
uii  assessor  with  his  kept  woman.  When  ho  is  out  of  town,  as  the  house  is 
well  aware,  a  doctor  paj's  her  a  vitiit.  On  the  other  aide  the  stairca.%  lives 
a  carrier,  with  his  wife  and  ithild.  The  wife  had  not  mentioned  that  this 
child  wiis  bom  before  marriage ;  he  found  it  out ;  of  course  they  (juarrcicd, 
and  hu  now  takes  his  revenge  in  drunkenness,  blows,  and  abuse.  We  as- 
ocud  t<j  the  third  Boor.  On  the  right  of  the  stairs  is  a  teacher  who  luta 
had  a  child  by  his  wife's  sister ;  the  wife  grieves  sorely  over  the  mme. 
With  him  lodges  a  liousc-painter  who  ran  awuy  from  his  wife  and  three 
children,  and  now  lives,  with  his  concubine  and  one  child,  in  a  wretched 
little  cupboard.     On  the  left  is  a  letter-carrier's  fumily.     His  pay  is  fifteen 
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thalera  (twelve  dollars)  a  m(mtb,bat  the  people  seem  very  oomfortabla 
Their  daughter  has  a  veiy  nice  ^nt  room,  well  fumished,  and  is  kept  by  a 
very  wealthy  merchant,  a  married  man.  Exactly  opposite  there  is  a  house 
of  accommodation,  and  close  by  there  is  a  midwife,  whose  sign*board  an- 
nounces '  An  institute  for  ladies  of  condition,  where  they  can  go  through 
their  confinement  in  retirement.'  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  in  this 
sketch  of  sexual  and  family  life  in  Berlin  I  have  '  nothing  extenuated,  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice.' " 

In  estimating  the  eftects  of  the  suppression  of  brothels,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  medical  testimony.  In  Dr.  Loewe's  pam- 
phlet, "Prostitution  with  reference  to  Berlin,  1852,"  we  find: 

"  In  vain  the  Charity,  after  the  ordinary  wards  were  full  of  venereal  pa- 
tients, set  aside  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  patients  were  still  poured 
in  from  the  houses  of  detention,  until,  at  length,  the  directors  of  the  Charite 
refused  farther  admission,  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  long  and  angry 
correspondence  between  them  and  the  police.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
interfered,  and  ordered  more  accommodation  for  the  Charit '•  This  was 
done,  but  the  new  wards  were  soon  filled  with  venereal  females ;  the  pa- 
tients exceeded  the  accommodations,  and  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  to 
take  the  Cholera  Lazaret  for  syphilitic  cases.  Against  this  arrangement 
the  magistracy  of  Berlin  remonstrated  that  the  present  influx  of  venereal 
patients  must  be  regarded  as  the  inevitable,  natural  consequence  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  brothels ;  that  this  abolition  had  not  originated  with  them, 
therefore  they  were  not  bound  to  provide  for  it." 

Dr.  Behrend,  to  whose  work  we  have  already  alluded,  gives 
much  statistical  information,  from  original  documents,  showing  the 
results  of  sujiprossion.     He  says : 

"In  1839,  out  of  1200  women  brought  to  punishment  for  begging  and 
similar  offenses,  there  were  about  GOO  common  unregistered  prostitutes. 
In  1840,  the  period  of  reducing  the  number  of  brothels,  there  were  900 
such  women.  In  1847,  a  year  after  their  suppression,  there  were  1250  no- 
torious prostitutes.  Those,  in  the  opinion  of  the  police,  constituted  but  a 
portion  of  those  who  practiced  prostitution,  but  yet  had  an  apparent  means 
of  living.  Behind  the  Konigsmauer  the  traffic  is  carried  on  worse  than  for- 
merly, while  the  place  itself  is  the  scene  of  disorder  and  irregularity,  which 
used  not  to  be  under  the  former  system.  These  offenses  can  not  be  pun- 
ished, owing  to  the  difficulties  of  technical  proof  which  must  always  exist. 
The  police  have  done  what  is  possible  by  continually  patrolling  the  streets, 
and  arresting  openly  objectionable  characters,  and  even  those  who  are  in- 
formed against  as  being  diseased,  but  they  can  do  no  more.  TJie  prosliiu- 
tion  which  toaa  formerly  confined  ioithin  a  limited  district  is  now  spreud 
over  (he  whole  townJ* 


Respecting  the  influence  of  the  withdrawal  of  toleration  upon 
the  public  health,  Behrend  concludes  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
syphilis,     lie  gives  the  following  hst  of  cases  in  the  Charit^: 


fear  1840 

Females,  157     .     . 

MfliM,  

"     1841 

143     .     . 

u       

"     1842 

6T«     .     . 

«      

"     1843 

66a     .     . 

«      ^^ 

"     1844 

65T     .     . 

«       141 

"     1843 

514     .     . 

"       111 

"     1846 

C27     .     . 

«       813 

"     1841 

llSl     .     . 

"       894 

'■     1848 

835     .     . 

"       919 

He  also  invcatigated  the  average  time  each  patient  wos  under 
troatnicut,  as  tending  to  show  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  and  re- 
ports: 

You  1844,  men,  SlfdafB;  women,  SI}  daja;  both  boxci,  Z61  dajiB. 
2C|    "  ■'        *2|    • 


1846, 
1646, 
I84r, 

1848, 


m 


40* 
88) 
43i 


I  These  facts  are  corroborated  by  the  registers  of  the  Military 
From  returns  made  to  the  police  department  by  Herr 
mcyer,  General  StaiF  Physician,  it  iippeara  there  were  iu  the 
TiBon 

B  1844  Biid  1845.  735  syphilitic  cases.     Of  these, 
633  c)i8B4  of  priiDury  B}-pliilis  required  11,916  days  of  attendance ; 
102    »     "  BooondttTj-     "  "  4.941     "  " 

735    "  "  "         22,863     " 

^<Jn  1846,  and  the  first  six  months  of  1847.  there  were  618  caees : 
601  cases  of  primary  ^philis  required  17,788  days  of  attcndaDoo; 
111     "      "secondary  **  "  5,213     "  " 

"  "        23.001     "  " 

•  Dr.  Behrend  stfltea,  as  the  results  of  conversations  and  commu- 
satioDs  with  many  of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  his  own  ex- 
irience: 
f  *•!.  That  in  the  last  four  years  there  are  more  cases  of  syphilis. 

**  3.  That,  ia  conse<{uei)ee  of  the  increased  facilities  for  commuuication, 
,  e  disensc  has  spread  to  the  small  towns  and  villages. 
■  *  *  8.  That  it  has  Ijeen  introduced  more  frequently  into  private  families. 
••4.  That  the  character  of  the  diseBse  ia  more  obstinate,  thereby  oper- 

g  severely  on  the  constitution  and  on  future  generations, 
*'h.  That,  since  the  abolition  <if  the  toleration  system,  unnatund  crimes 
s  been  much  more  frequently  met  with." 
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As  to  the  influence  on  public  morals,  he  contends  that  the  abo» 
lition  has  produced  the  most  injurious  consequences,  particularly 
alluding  to  the  desecration  of  matrimony.     He  says : 

^'  It  is  oommon  for  persons  of  vicious  habits  to  arrange  a  marriage,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  avoid  the  police  interference.  This  mar- 
riage bond  is  broken  when  convenient,  and  other  marriages  are  formed: 
sometimes  two  couples  will  mutually  exchange,  and  go  through  the  oere- 


» 


mony 

He  also  made  inquiries  as  to  illegitimacy,  and  publishes  some 
voluminous  tables  on  the  subject.     From  them  \vc  condense  a 

GoKPARATrVE   STATEMENT   OF  THE    LEGITIMATE   AND   ILLEGITIMATE   BiRTHS    IN 

Berlin  from  January  1,  1838,  to  March  31,  184'J. 


Yean. 

Birih0. 

Ratio  of  lUegitimaU 
to  legitimate  Births. 

lx>gitiin«te. 

lllpgitlmate. 

TotaL 

1838 

8,687 

1196 

9,783 

1  in  7-2 

1839 

7,820 

1412 

9,232 

1  in  6-6 

1840 

9,019 

1487 

10,606 

1  in6- 

1841 

9,024 

1667 

10,681 

1  in  5-7 

1842 

10,269 

1928 

12,177 

1  in  6-3 

1843 

10,370 

1969 

12,339 

1  in  6-2 

1844 

10,968 

2000 

12,958 

1  in  6-4 

1845 

11,402 

2138 

13,540 

1  in  5-3 

1846 

11,717 

2140 

13,867 

1  in  5-4 

1847 

11,294 

2204 

13,498 

1  in  6-1 

1848 

12,113 

2303 

14,416 

1  in  6-2 

8ino9.  of  1849 

3,278 

646 

3,921 

1  in  5-1 

Having  rapidly  traced  the  Beriin  experience  of  the  various 
methods  of  controlling  prostitution  for  neariy  three  fourths  of  a 
century,  it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  increased  evils  of  ilUcit 
prostitution,  and  the  total  inability  of  the  police  to  counteract  them; 
the  spread  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  its  augmented  virulence;  the 
palpable  and  growing  licentiousness  of  the  city ;  the  complaints 
of  public  journals ;  the  investigations  of  scientific  men ;  and  the 
memorials  of  the  citizens  generally,  reached  the  royal  ear,  and 
induced  an  ordinance  in  1851,  restoring  the  toleration  system,  and 
entirely  repealing  the  edict  of  1845,  which  had  produced  such  dis- 
astrous results. 

The  experiment  of  "  crushing  out"  had  been  fairly  tried.  The 
king  and  his  ministers  lent  all  their  energy  and  inclination  to  the 
task,  and,  after  six  years'  attempt,  it  was  admitted  to  be  a  futile 
labor,  and  entirely  abandoned.  Berlin  will  have  to  suffer  for  years 
from  the  consequences  of  this  misdirected  step,  for  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  abandon  all  control,  but  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to 
rcgain  it.  Now  that  the  police  are  reinvested  with  their  former 
authority,  they  strive,  by  every  possible  means,  to  repair  the  evils 


f  the  iaterregnuni.    Tbeir  most  recent  regulations  are  emboJ- 
1  in  the  following 


rcllen 
I  tnkfii 


^i  not  to  be  taken  to 
)  respectiug  persona 


The  duties  lierebj  imposcl  upou  the  keeper  a: 
him   frojn  the  ordinary  notices  to  the  polic< 
tnkun  into  liis  house  or  employment. 

koepvr  miiBt  lire  on  tlie  ground  floor  of  his  house,  near  the 
door,  in  order  to  watch  all  eutroiice  into  liis  house,  and  to  he  ready 
interfere  in  case  of  tumult  or  uproar  therein. 
8.  The  kee|)er  has  the  right  to  refuse  any  twrson  admittnncc  into  thu 
lioUHe.  For  pi-eservation  of  order  and  quiet  in,  and  in  front  of  hla  house, 
the  keeper  will  have  the  requisite  assistauce  from  the  police. 

4.  Diinciag  and  music  in  the  house  are  strictly  torhidden  ;  billiarila, 
la,  and  other  gnmcs  are  also  forbidden,  whereof  the  keeper  is  to  be 
icularly  watcliful. 

Ip  order  to  avoid  quarrels  with  the  visitors,  the  keeper  must  affix, 

«ach  of  his  rooms,  a  list  of  prices  of  refreshment,  to  be  previously  suh- 

itted  to  the  uodursigoed  commisainn  tor  approvul. 

6.  The  agreement  which  the  keeper  enters  into  with  the  females  living 

in  his  liouse  muat  be  also  commuiiicnted  to  tlie  undersigned  commi»ioa. 

Iq  case  of  dispute  as  to  this  agreement  between  the  keepers  and  the  females, 

both  are  to  adilre.ss  themselves  to  this  commission, 

"  7.  Each  of  tliu  females  receives  a  printed  list  of  directions,  which  she 
is  strictly  to  follow.  Tt  is  the  duty  of  the  keeper  to  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  these  direction^  aud  to  see  that  they  he  followed. 

"  8.  It  is  for  his  own  interest  that  the  keeper  should  keep  his  house  in 

order  and  quiet,  nnd  shonid  also  give  attejition  to  the  cleanlin<?SB  and 

health  of  the  female  inmates.     Each  of  these  is  ordered  to  obey  him  in 

everything  relating  thereto,  and  should  any  of  tlicm  be  c on tuiu acinus,  the 

keeper  is  to  appeal  lo  the  police  commissary,  or  to  the  undersigned  com- 

:,  bnt  he  cannot  himself  chastise  or  use  force  with  any  female. 

If  the  keeper  know  or  suspect  any  female  to  be  sick  with  venereal 

tbeaao  or  itch,  he  must  give  notice  to  the  visiting  medical  officer,  or  to 

undersigned,  and  the  person  is  to  be  kept  apart  until  she  has  been 

kmined.     In  default  of  this  notice,  or  even  of  the  privacy  required,  the 

Iper  is  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  law  inBicts  for  beinsr  kuow- 

Igly  accessory  to  illness  of  other  people. 

10.  If  the  keeper  knows  or  suspects  that  any  of  the  females  are  preg- 
it.  he  must  give  notice  thereof  to  the  risiiing  mudicsl  officer.     Neglect 
tliis  involves  the  punishment  of  concealing  pregnancy. 
"  11.   Every  person  is  to  be  visited  thrice  u  week  by  a  medical  officer. 
•Itpoiuted  days  and  hours  ;  oud,  besides,  according  to  the  order  of  (he 
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commission,  at  hoors  not  appointed.  These  visits  the  keeper  is  to  facilitate 
in  every  way. 

''  12.  For  these  visits,  indispensably  requisite  fer  the  health  of  the  female 
inmates,  the  keeper  is  to  provide  beforehand, 

^  (a.)  An  examination  chair,  of  an  approved  pattern. 

**  (6.)  Two  or  three  specula. 

^'  (c.)  Several  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime. 

^^  {d,)  For  every  female,  besides  necessaiy  linen,  her  own  washing  appa- 
ratus, her  own  S3rringe,  and  two  or  three  sponges. 

**  13.  The  keeper  is  strictly  charged  that  he  cause  the  women  to  observe 
decency  and  propriety  whenever  it  is  allowed  them  to  walk  abroad  in  the 
streets,  or  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  for  the  sake  of  their  health.  If 
any  of  these  persons  require  to  take  any  such  necessary  walk,  the  keeper 
can  not  refuse  her,  but  must  provide  a  suitable  male  companion,  who  is  to 
take  charge  of  her.  She  is  to  be  respectably  and  decently  clad,  is  not  to 
stand  still  on  the  streets,  nor  to  remain  out  longer  than  is  requisite  for  com- 
pleting her  business  or  for  proper  exercise. 

"14.  In  case  any  woman  manifests  a  fixed  desire  to  give  up  her  profligate 
mode  of  life,  the  keeper  shall  make  no  attempt  to  turn  her  from  it,  and  can 
not,  even  on  account  of  sureties  he  may  be  under,  hinder  her  from  carrying 
out  her  determination.  Moreover,  the  keeper  must  present  the  woman  with 
apparel  suitable  to  a  woman  of  the  serving  class,  in  case  she  should  be  desti- 
tute of  the  same." 

15.  Provides  for  change  of  keepers. 

"  16.  The  keeper  is  expected  to  give  all  assistance  to  the  commission  in 
their  eflforts  to  lead  such  persons  back  to  an  honest  livelihood ;  especially  so 
in  their  endeavors  to  suppress  illicit  prostitution,  and  to  detect  the  sources 
of  venereal  infection." 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

LEIPZIG. 


Population. — Rep^istcred  and  illicit  Prostitutes. — Servants. — Kept-women. — ^Broth- 
els.— Nationality  of  Prostitutes. — Habits. — Fairs. — Visitors. — Earnings  of  Pros- 
titutes. 

But  very  few  remarks  are  necessary  concerning  prostitution  in 
Leipzig,  where  no  striking  peculiarity  marks  the  common  women 
as  a  class,  and  the  legislation  is  based  on  the  ordinary  German 
principle  of  toleration. 

If  we  reckon  its  garrison  as  a  part  of  the  population  of  the 
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■town,  the  number  of  inhabitants  will  amount  to  about  one  hund- 
Fred  thousand,  nearly  one  third  of  whom  are  soldiers  or  transient 
residents.     It  is  subject  to  many  fluctuations  at  various  times,  but 
the  general  average  may  be  assumed  at  the  number  stated.     Of 
the  permanent  residents  there  are  about  six  hundred  well  known 
and  proteased  male  rogues  and  blacklegs ;  these  are  under  the  con- 
stant and  vigilant  surveittance  of  the  police.     They  unquestionably 
exert  a  considerable  influence  on  the  female  morality  of  the  place, 
1  not  only  from  their  own  amours,  for  which  men  of  this  character 
I  are  notorious  wherever  located,  but  by  the  agency  they  frequently 
I  assume  to  arrange  the  "pleasures"  of  their  victims  and  acquaint- 
iQcea. 
It  need,  tlierefore,  occasion  no  surprise  to  ascertain  that,  in  addi- 
[  tion  to  about  three  hundred  registered  prostitutes  who  are  subject 
T  to  medical  an<i  police  supervision,  there  are  about  tweVe  hundred 
[  women  who  notoriously  frequent  the  city,  from  the  neighboring 
I  towns  and  villages,  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  whenever  a  targe 
I  influx  of  visitors  makes  it  probable  that  Leipzig  will  be  a  lucra- 
I  live  market  for  them.     These  are  not  directly  under  any  police 
I  control.     To  this  number  of  fifteen  hundred  avowed  and  known 
I  prostitutes,  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  city  during  busy  seasons  of 
I  the  year,  must  be  added  the  class  of  irregular  or  private  courte- 
I  sons,  mostly  composed  of  domestics.    It  is  estimated  there  are  three 
I  thousand  servant-girla  in  the  city,  and  the  habit'^  of  a  large  num- 
r  feer  of  them  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  including  them 
I  in  this  enumeration;  indeed,  those  who  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
I  tunities  for  observation  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  at  least  one 
I  third  are  vicious.     Assuming  this  to  bo  an  accurate  calculation,  we 
[  have  2500  prostitutes,  or  one  in  every  forty  of  the  gross  popula- 
tion, exclusive  of  kept  mistresses,  or  those  frail  women  in  the  more 
aristocratic  circles  of  society  who  should  properly  be  classed  with 
them.     In  this  respect  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Leipzig 
is  either  better  or  worse  than  other  large  cities  of  the  present  day. 
There  are  about  sixty-six  common  brothels  in  Leipzig,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  registered  and  closely  watched  by  the  poUce. 
They  are  situated  in  the  lowest  and  least  frequented  parts  of  the 
city,  and  many  of  them  present,  in  excess,  some  of  the  worst  feat- 
ures of  such  places.     To  escape  their  annoyances  as  far  as  pos- 
Bible,  and  retain  that  outward  show  of  resi>ectabiUty  most  accept- 
able lo  their  visitors,  many  of  the  prostitutes  have  private  lodgings 
in  various  parta  of  the  town,  resorting  to  every  conceivable  dis- 
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guise  to  conceal  or  modify  their  real  character.  Very  many  of  * 
them  are  said  to  be  married  women,  whose  husbands  not  merely 
connive  at,  but  frequently  compel  this  loathsome  trade  for  the  sake 
of  its  emoluments. 

The  proprietors  of  the  tolerated  brothels  "assume  a  virtue  if 
they  have  it  not,"  and  seek  to  disguise  their  houses  under  the 
names  of  coffee-houses  or  restauranta ;  a  course  recognized  by  the 
authorities,  who  do  not  insist  upon  caUing  such  places  by  the  ver- 
nacular designation,  as  is  done  in  Hamburg  or  Berlin. 

The  women  inhabiting  these  houses  are  principally  natives  of 
Altenburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  or  Brunswick ;  those  from  the  latter 
district  arc  noted  by  travelers  for  their  personal  beauty.  Very 
few  Polish  women  are  found  here.  The  requisite  supply  of  women 
is  kept  up  through  the  agency  of  procuresses,  as  in  Hamburg,  who 
are  remunerated  by  the  brothel-keepers  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance they  have  traveled  to  secure  recruits,  or  according  to  the 
attractions  of  the  girl,  or  her  probable  success  in  the  establishment. 
.  In  regard  to  dress,  manners,  conduct,  and  the  other  incidents  of 
their  calling,  there  is  little  distinction  between  the  prostitutes  of 
Leipzig  and  those  of  other  European  cities.  A  late  anonymous 
writer  gives  them  credit  as  a  class  for  a  studious,  literary  habit, 
and  names  a  somewhat  intelligent  selection  of  light  worRs  as  those 
they  prefer  to  read,  such  as  the  writings  of  Fredrika  Bremer,  Bul- 
wer,  Walter  Scott,  Caroline  Pichler,  Schiller,  and  others.  If  this 
statement  be  correct,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  local 
demand  for  literature,  books  and  furs  being  universally  known  as 
the  great  staples  of  Leipzig,  and  the  fact  can  scarcely  be  assumed  as 
indicative  of  any  especial  inclination  for  beUes-kUres.  Prostitution 
and  studious  habits  or  reflective  minds  are  very  seldom  associated. 
The  majority  of  the  brothel-keepers  are  stated  to  be  anti-literary 
in  their  tastes.  They  keep  the  women  plentifully  supplied  with 
cards  and  dominoes,  which  they  use  more  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
dicting good  fortunes  to  their  visitors  and  themselves  than  for 
gambling.  We  have  never  heard  that  any  of  their  liberal  prog- 
nostications have  been  verified.  Apparently  the  same  usages  and 
habits  of  life  prevail  among  the  common  women  of  Leipzig  as 
among  those  of  Paris,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  London,  or  elsewhere. 
Indolent  from  the  nature  of  their  position,  envious  from  their  re- 
lationship to  their  compeers,  their  life  would  seem  to  pass  in  a 
routine  of  doing  nothing  with  considerable  zest,  or  of  quarreling 
among  each  other  with  noteworthy  animation. 
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No  material  variation  from  the  ordinaiy  routine  of  Htckuess 
caused  by  prustitution  has  been  discovered  in  In^ipzig,  Syphilis 
has  its  average  number  of  victims,  the  intensity  of  the  malady 
being  iliminiflhed  or  aggravated  as  a  less  or  greater  number  of 
strangera  may  happen  to  be  in  the  city. 

Ilie  medical  and  police  surveillance  of  proetitutee  in  European 
countries  being  modeled  almost  literally  from  one  system,  as  ia 
also  the  strictness  with  which  it  ia  now  enforced,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  any  thing  of  its  workings  in  Leipzig  farther  than  the  fact 
that  the  variable  and  floating  nature  of  the  population,  at  times, 
makes  its  application  a  difficult  task.  A  description  of  it  would 
be  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  said  of  Paris,  Ham- 
burg, or  Berlin. 

The  great  fairs  draw  a  large  concourse  of  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  Leipzig,  and  its  geographical  position  beyond 
the  centre  of  Europe  brings  it  so  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Turkey, 
Poland,  the  Danubian  province,  and  Russia,  that  the  scene  at  these 
meetings  is  perhaps  more  motley  and  curious  in  race,  costume,  and 
I  <^tiTactcristic3  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.     Among  so 
'  lieterogeneous  a  mass  there  exist  many  standards  of  morality.   The 
gemi-borbarous  habits  of  some  of  the  viaitora  entail  a  large  share  of 
sorrows  on  the  prostitutes;  more,  in  fact,  than  are  generally  ex- 
perienced by  any  but  the  vei^  lowest  grade  of  women  in  other 
places.     When  in  the  tolerated  houses,  these  rude  hordes  abandon 
I  tiiemselves  to  the  grossest  licentiousness,  use  expressions  compared 
vitb  which  the  ordinary  conversation  of  brothels  is  chaste  and  re- 
I  fined,  and  seek  to  extinguish  every  vestige  of  shame  or  womanly 
]  feeling  in  their  companions.     If  a  woman  ventures  to  remonstrate 
'  at  such  extravagant  lewdness,  the  reply  is,  "Well,  now,  be  silent 
I  have  paid  you,  and  you  are  mine  as  long  as  I  have  you."     It 
may  therefore  be  easily  credited  that  during  such  periods  no  shadow 
of  decency  can  be  found  in  the  common  houses.     Any  which  ex- 
ists (and  truth  compels  the  admission  that  it  is  very  rare  during 
1  the  crowded  season)  can  only  be  traced  among  those  women  who 
'  hove  private  lodgings. 

•The  only  compensation  for  such  depravi^  is  found  in  the  large 
sums  obtiuned  by  the  women  from  their  lovere,  in  some  casee 
amounting  to  forty  thaleis  (about  thirty  dollars)  per  week.  Of 
this,  one  half  always  goes  to  the  brothel-keejier  as  his  sJiare,  and, 
calculating  his  expenses  to  be  five  thalers  per  week  for  the  board 
4nd  lodging  of  each  woman,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  prollts  are  not 
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inooDsiderable.  The  stun  retained  bj  the  women  is  spent  for  ar- 
ticles of  dresBy  pleasure,  etc.  This  calculation  is  for  a  time  when 
the  town  is  in  the  fiill  tide  of  commercial  prosperity ;  but  if  we  as- 
sume the  average  reodpts  at  ordinaiy  times  to  be  one  half  only, 
we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  financial  re- 
sult of  prostitutian  in  Leipzig. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

DEXXABK. 


P>o§Utntion  io  Copenhagen. — Police  Regulations. — Illegitimanr. — Brothels.-— 
Syphilis. — ^Laws  of  Marriage  and  DiToree. — Infanticide. — Adolteij. — New  Mar- 
riage Ordinances. 

Prostitutes  are  veiy  numerous  in  Copenhagen.  This  might 
be  expected  from  the  mixed  character  of  the  city,  at  once  a  capi- 
tal, military  station,  and  sea-port.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a 
traveler  of  great  experience*  that  it  is  very  rare  to  see  a  drunken 
man  or  a  street-walker  in  Copenhagen ;  all  seem  to  have  a  home 
or  a  place  to  go  to,  and  the  general  character  of  the  Danes  is  that 
of  an  orderly,  educated,  well-conducted  people. 

Some  of  the  prostitutes  of  Copenhagen  live  in  a  kind  of  hotel, 
where  they  hold  public  entertainments;  others  live  in  brothels; 
and  others  still  have  private  lodgings.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able enough  about  them  to  call  for  any  particular  description. 
They  are  under  police  regulation  to  some  extent,  and  receive  a 
sort  of  half  permission,  which  is  not  withdrawn  during  good  con- 
duct. A  regulation  is  extant  which  professes  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  children  they  are  allowed  to  bear,  without  becoming  amen- 
able to  the  law  as  criminals.  It  requires  that  the  mother  of  more 
than  two  illegitimate  children  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  As  may 
be  readily  imagined,  the  law  is  very  rarely  enforced,  its  impolicy, 
if  rigorously  applied,  being  self-evident,  since  it  would  operate  as 
a  direct  premium  for  abortion. 

"  Formal  concessions  are  not  granted  either  to  public  prosti- 
tutes or  those  with  whom  they  lodge ;  neither  are  there  in  Den- 
mark brothels,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  as  they  arc  found 
in  other  countries."*    So  writes  a  Danish  official.    His  distinction 

'  Laing's  Denmark  in  1S51. 

'  Bracstmp,  Director  of  Police  at  Copenhagen,  on  Prostitution  and  public  Health. 
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ifl  too  nice  to  be  appreciated.     The  Copenhagen  police  linow  of 

the  existence  of  eiicli  women,  and  put  them  under  etricl  wgula- 

tiona,  not  altogether  prohibitory.     They  control  and  interfere  with 

prostitutes;  they  do  not  toierate  them — that  is  to  say,  tiiey  do  not 

iflsue  a  regular  license  to  them  or  to  the  brothel -keepers.     Conse- 

Lquently,  there  are  no  recognized  brothels.     The  house  in  which 

live  is  a  private  dwelling,  bo  far  as  the  police  are  con- 

'  cerned,  and  is  only  interfered  with  when  it  becomes  disorderly, 

the  keeper  not  being  accountable  for  the  women  or  their  conduct. 

Nevertheless,  the  police  regulations  prescribe  the  number  of 

■women  recognized  as  prostitutes  who  may  live  in  any  house, 

Land  from  their  official  reports,  it  seems  that  there  were  in  Copeu- 

■hagen  in 

1850 301  proBtitntw. 

1852 198 

In  iho  latter  year  there  were  sixty-eight  persona  who  were  author- 
ized to  lodge  from  one  to  four  women  each,  the  lotal  of  the  worn- 
^en  permitted  to  live  in  these  houses  being  139,  and  the  remaning 
■69  being  allowed  to  reside  in  private  apartments.    "  Care  is  taken 
nthat  they  are  all  treated  in  the  general  hospital,  and  that  they 
Fshall  not  be  treated  elsewliere,  unless  they  give  a  sufficient  guar- 
Itantec  not  to  propagate  disease,  or  their  personal  position  requires 
T-certain  consideration,  a  thing  which  can  seldom  apply  to  the  gen- 
erality of  prostitutes."     The  meaning  of  this  regulation  is  not 
very  clear,  nor  is  "certain  consideration"  an  intelligible  phrase; 
it  may  imply  pregnancy,  or  it  may  mean  influential  friends.    The 
dicul  officer  visits  all  cases  which  the  police  refer  to  him,  and 
ikes  the  necessary  examinations,  receiving  his  fees  from  the 
[ipolice. 

The  rules  for  detection  and  suppression  of  syphilis  in  Copen- 
'li^en  are  very  stringent.  All  persons  under  arrest  are  required 
I  -to  declare  if  they  are  then,  or  have  been  lately  diseased,  and  are 
liable  to  pimishment  if  they  conceal  or  misstate  the  facta.  A  visit 
■of  inspection  is  made  when  a  ship  is  about  to  go  to  sea.  All  non- 
loommiasioned  officers,  musicians,  and  soldiers  are  examined  on  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  service,  and  also  regularly  every  month 
during  their  stay  in  it. 

To  check  the  propagation  of  venereal  disease,  every  soldier  who 
ia  attacked  is  obiigrd  to  state  the  source  of  his  infection,  where- 
upon information  of  the  individual  is  given  to  the  police.  Those 
who  do  not  give  early  intimation  of  their  disease  are  liable  to 
R 
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bread  and  water  diet  for  a  certain  time  after  their  cure.  In  1797, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  several  districts  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
an  examination,  ordered  by  the  chancellor,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quency of  syphilitic  cases  therein. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Berhand's  minute  on  Copen- 
hagen, shows  the  working  of  the  system  there  for  seven  years. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  large  number  who  married  or 
went  to  ser\'ice,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  more  charitable 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Danes  than  is  usually  evinced  toward 
these  unfortunates : 
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By  a  code  of  1734,  promises  of  marriage  might  be  either  verbal 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  or  written  and  certified  by  two  wit- 
nesses. Widows  acting  against  the  consent  of  their  guardians, 
and  women  of  bad  repute,  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this 
code.  A  serv^ant  pregnant  by  her  master,  her  master's  son,  or 
any  one  domiciled  in  her  master's  house,  could  not  plead  a  prom- 
ise of  marriage.  Corroborative  testimony  was  sometimes  required 
in  affiliation  cases,  where  the  putative  father  denied  his  liability 
on  oath. 

Divorce  was  allowed  on  simple  abandonment  for  seven  years ; 
desertion  for  three  years ;  in  case  of  sentence  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment; of  ante-nuptial  impotence;  of  ante-nuptial  venereal 
disease ;  of  insanity ;  and  of  adultery.  Divorce  by  mutual  con- 
sent might  also  take  place,  but  three  years'  separation  from  bed 
and  board  was  requisite  as  a  preliminary.  The  king  had  a  pre- 
rogative of  divorce,  without  cause  shown. 

Illegitimate  children  were  to  be  supported  by  their  father  until 
two  years  old,  according  to  his  rank  in  life.  They  could  not  in- 
herit the  paternal  property,  but  might  take  the  mother's.  They 
could  be  legitimatized  by  subsequent  marriage  or  adoption. 
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Infanticide  was  punished  by  beheading,  and  exhibiting  the  head 
of  the  criminal  on  a  spike. 

Adultery  is  punished  by  law  in  both  husband  and  wife.  Prac- 
ticaliy  it  is  seldom  noticed. 

In  1834  a  new  ordinanee  was  procliumed  fixing  all  the  minu- 
tiiB  of  marriage  eontraets,  parental  obligations,  and  the  general 
sexual  intercourse.     A  man  is  a  minor  until  eighteen,  and 

ider  some  degree  of  parental  authority  to  twenty-five,  at  which 

;e  lie  becomes  a  citizen.  The  woman  is  under  tutelage  all  her 
Guardians  are  assigned  to  widows,  who  control  their  legal 
powere,  but  a  widow  may  choose  her  own  guardian.  The  laws 
of  divorce  are  similar  to  those  of  France.  The  practice  of  fonnal 
betrothal  is  as  common  in  Denmark  as  in  Northern  Germany, 
and  imphes  a  real  and  binding  engagement,  not  to  be  broken 
without  cause  shown,  or  without  discredit  to  one  or  both  parties. 
Whether  this  custom  favors  illegitimacy  is  still  a  disputed  point 

Denmark. 


^^^^F  BapcrioT  Morolitj  o 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SWITZERLAND. 


"Bundling." — Infln- 


This  country,  from  her  republican  form  of  government,  and  her 
comparative  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  presents  matter 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  inquirer  into  the  nature  and  working 
of  social  institutions.     Protected,  aa  arc  the  Swiss,  from  violent 
contrasts  of  excessive  wealth  and  extreme  inJigence,  the  moral 
1  condition  of  tbefr  people  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  most 
F  nations.    The  simplicity  of  patriarchal  relations  is  maintained  both 
in  their  national  nndmuiucipal  governments;  and  although  many 
I  customs  are  retained  which  smack  strongly  of  the  despotism  of 
[  the  Middle  Ages,  they  can  not  be  said  to  materially  check  the  wel- 
fiire  of  the  people.     In  the  absence  of  the  emulation  encouraged 
by  the  constant  contemplation  of  luxury  and  wealth,  the  wants  of 
the  popidation  are  few  and  easily  satisfied.     Their  virtues,  how- 
ever, partake  of  the  bold  and  rugged  nature  of  their  country ;  and 
I  while  there  may  he  little  of  that  practical  vice  and  immorality 
[which  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  society  in  most  kingdoms 
i  states,  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert  their  superiority  over  the 
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rest  of  mankind  in  innate  virtue.  Hardness  of  heart  and  selfish- 
ness of  disposition  will  be  found  as  rife  in  Switzerland  as  else- 
where ;  it  is  the  manifestation  only  that  differs. 

Authors  are  so  universally  deficient  of  remark  on  the  subject 
of  prostitution,  or  even  of  immorality  in  Switzerland,  that,  if  we 
may  judge  fix)m  their  silence,  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  there. 
"  The  Swiss  population  is  generally  moral  and  well-behaved.  A 
drunkard  is  seldom  seen,  and  illegitimate  children  arc  rare,"  says 
Bowring.* 

In  Neufchatel,  which,  except  politically,  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered part  of  Switzerland,  a  custom  exists  strongly  similar  to  one 
in  Norway,  and  a  general  usage  among  Lutherans,  namely,  that 
of  associating  before  marriage.  This,  as  Washington  Irving  says 
of  the  "  delightful  practice  of  bundling,"  is  sometimes  productive 
of  imfortunatc  results.  A  lady  writer  says  that  public  opinion 
upholds  the  respectability  of  the  females  if  they  are  married  time 
enough  to  legitimatize  their  oflspring.  Instances  have  occurred 
of  two  couples  quarreling,  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  lovers  and 
sweethearts  taking  place,  the  nominal  fathers  adopting  the  early- 
bom  children.^ 

The  frugal  thrift  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Swiss  population,  their 
distribution  over  the  country  in  small  numbers,  the  absence  of 
large  masses  of  human  beings  pent  up  in  the  reeking  atmosphere 
of  cities,  their  constant  .and  intimate  association  with  their  pastors, 
and  the  hope  which  every  individual  cherishes  of  purchasing  with 
his  savings  a  small  patch  of  his  beloved  native  soil  as  a  patrimony, 
seem  to  discourage  prostitution  as  a  trade.  The  influence  of  cli- 
mate, also,  must  not  be  forgotten ;  and  Mr.  Chambers,  in  account- 
ing for  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  Swiss  peasantry,  lays  much 
stress  on  their  temperate  habits,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
among  them  being  very  rare  indeed. 

^  Report  on  Switzerland  to  the  British  Parliament,  1836,  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  John) 
Bowring.  He  was  sent  on  a  Continental  tour  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  in  reference  to  the  English  Poor-laws. 

*  Mrs.  Strutt's  SwiUerland,  ii.  231. 
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RUSSIA. 

Ancient  Manncw. — Peter  the  Great. — Eudoxia. — Empress  Catbnrino,  her  disso- 
lute CuDilucc  and  Death, — Peter's  Libcniuism. — Anno. — Elizubvlh, — Gathnnnc 
II.,  infamous  Career  and  Death. — I'anl. — Alexander  I. — Coniltnes  {fnrislikin. — 
Nkholu. — Court  Morality. — Serfnf^. — Prostitution  in  8t,  Petersbon:. — Gxens 

of  Hnl»  over  Fctnaks. — Morriofco  Cnatoms Brides'  Fnir.^ConJuKBl  liclations 

among  the  Ruseinn  Nolnlitf . — FonndUng  UospilaJ  of  St.  Potcrsburi'.—llleKiti- 

The  brutality,  druiikenneaa,  and  debaucliery  which  accompany 
semi-barbarism,  and  of  which  the  old  Bussian  manners  had  more 
than  a  duo  proportion,  continued  to  be  characteristic  of  the  people 
of  that  country  until  a  very  recent  period ;  while  their  amiability, 
their  plastic  disposition,  their  highly  imitative  faculty  in  the  arts, 
and  their  capal>iUt)es  of  improvement,  are  noted  by  many  writera. 
Just  emei^ed  from  savage  life  as  a  nation,  they  have  been  mould- 
ed and  welded  as  one  mass  by  the  steady  and  undeviating  policy 
of  their  sovereigns,  among  whom  we  have  examples  of  vast  men- 
tal powers  and  towering  ambition,  combined  with  the  lowest  de- 
pravity and  the  most  shameless  profligacy,  exemplifying  in  the 
same  individual  the  extremes  of  human  nature. 

Previous  to  Peter  the  Great,  Russia  was  comparatively  un- 
known, and  in  the  Elizabethan  age  of  England  the  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy was  considered  only  as  a  barbarian,  whose  subjects  were  fer 
inferior  in  civilization  to  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Russians  were  admitted 
withiu  the  pale  of  European  politics,  or  tlicir  power  reckoned  as 
an  element  in  the  calculations  of  statesmen. 

The  most  imjiortant,  we  might  almost  say  the  only  lawgiver 
previous  to  Peter  the  Great,  was  Ivan  III.,  who  reigned  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-.  Among  the  laws  of  that  pe- 
riod, which  were  all  sanguinary,  was  oue  fixing  the  value  of  a  fe- 
male life,  in  case  of  death  by  misadventure,  at  half  the  life  of  a 
m&n.  Slavery  was  the  institution  of  the  state,  each  child  being 
the  abaf>lutc  property  of  its  parent.  The  women  were  more  en- 
slaved than  among  ibe  Asiatics,  no  law  protecting  them  against 
their  husband's  violence.     A  wife  who  kdled  her  husband  was  to 
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lie  buried  alive  up  to  the  neck,  and  a  gnarl  was  s«rt  around  her  to 
see  that  no  one  supplied  her  with  f«x-i  or  The  means  of  ending 
her  sufferings.*  Fernales  lived  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  and  had 
no  weiirht  nor  authoritv  in  the  household.  Their  duties  were  to 
spin,  to  i?ew,  and  to  do  menial  work- 
Peter  I.  came  to  the  throne,  as  most  Russian  sovereigns  have 
done,  either  through  intrigue  or  usurj.iation.  Both  before  and 
after  Peter,  the  will  and  caprice  of  the  ruling  p«>wer  was  para- 
mount He  might  appoint  his  successor,  either  during  lite  or  bv 
will,  and  such  appointment  was  often  set  aside  bv  a  mure  power- 
ful competitor.  In  Peters  public  life,  in  his  aspirations  for  the 
general  welfare,  in  his  self-devotion,  in  his  conceptions  of  all  that 
was  wanting  to  hLs  countn*  s  elevation  and  greatness,  and  in  his 
iron  will  and  supernatural  energy,  he  was  a  hero ;  in  his  private 
life,  in  his  passions,  his  tastes  and  habits,  he  was  on  a  level  with 
the  lowest  of  mankind. 

Our  object  is  the  delineation  of  national  characteristics,  and  in- 
dividual propensities  or  delinquencies  are  unimportant  except  so 
iiir  as  they  illustrate  national  character.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
.aer\'<.*d  that  a  people's  virtue  or  xnce  does  not  consist  in  the  arith- 
metical increase  or  decrease  of  immoral  actions,  but  in  the  prevail- 
ing 8r»ntiment  of  an  age  or  people,  which  condemns  or  approves 
tliem.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  conduct  of  monarchs  and 
courtiers  Ixicomes  of  inijx)rtance  in  the  estimate  of  national  man- 
ners, eKj)ecially  in  a  despotism.  The  Czar  of  Russia  is  at  once  the 
religious  and  political  leader  of  his  people,  and  his  personal  con- 
duct bea)mes  the  standard  of  their  moral  relations,  offering  en- 
couragement and  support  to  the  good,  or  sanction  and  justifica- 
tion to  the  depraved. 

PetiT's  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  was  a  woman  of  \artuc  and  merit. 
Neitlujr  her  youth  nor  beauty  secured  the  affections  of  her  hus- 
band. She  did  not  escape  the  voice  of  slander.  Gleboff,  her  al- 
leged lover,  was  impaled  by  Peter,  who  went  to  see  him  writhing 
in  his  death  agonies,  when  the  wretched  man  avenged  himself  in 
the  only  way  left  him :  he  spat  in  the  Czar's  face.  Eudoxia  was 
subsequently  sent  to  a  nunnery  at  Moscow  by  Peter's  orders,  and 
at  last  took  the  veil  under  the  name  of  Helena. 

Scarcely  had  Peter  attained  the  crown  when  he  formed  a  con- 
nection with  Catharine.  The  romantic  history  of  her  origin  and 
elevation  is  too  w^ell  known  to  repeat  here.     Her  husband,  a 

*  Karamsin. 
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Swedish  dragoon,  was  living;  and  she  was  the  mistress  first  of 
Marahal  Sheremelott',  then  of  MentchikofT,  in  whose  house  PeWr 
saw  her,  and  whence  lie  took  her.  She  acquired  great  influenca  J 
over  the  Czar's  untamed  ferocity,  and,  to  her  infinite  credit,  this  I 
influence  was  always  used  to  mitigate  the  fearful  rigor  of  his  pun-  I 
ishmcnts,  and  to  soothe  his  otherwise  implacably  revengeful  spirit.  | 
During  the  lifetime  of  her  husband  and  of  his  first  wife,  Peter  j 
married  her.  I 

The  pleasing  traits  of  Catharine's  character  were  obscured  by  J 
the  in-pgulnrity  of  her  life.  Saised,  by  the  affection  of  Peter,  to  i 
the  imperial  throne,  she  set  an  example  of  dissoluteness  to  her  j 
aubjectii.  Tliere  is  ample  renaon  for  believing  that  she  bad  several  | 
intrigues  during  Peter's  lifetime,  but  the  case  of  Moens  de  la  Croix 
is  beyond  question,  and  thi-  discovery  of  her  infidelity  in  this  in- 
fltancc  led  to  her  aeparatioii  from  Peter  and  the  death  of  her  lover.     I 

In  1724,  afler  the  campaign  against  the  Turks,  in  which  Catha-  i 
line  had  accompanied  the  Czar,  and  had,  by  her  spirit  and  exam-  i 
pie,  kept  lip  the  courage  of  the  army  amid  great  difficulties  and  J 
reverses,  Peter  determined  on  publicly  crowning  her;  a  ceremony  ■ 
very  unusual  in  Russia,  and  almost  tantamount  to  declaring  her  ' 
his  successor.  ' 

Moens  de  la  Croix  was  the  young  brother  of  Anne  de  la  Croix, 
one  of  Peter's  early  mistresses.  He  was  Catharine's  chamberlain. 
His  office  brought  him  in  close  attendance  on  the  empress,  and  an 
intimacy  was  established.  This  was  for  a  time  iiolorioua  to  every 
one  except  Peter  himself.  At  length,  however,  his  suspicions 
were  aroused,  and,  by  setting  spies  on  Catharine,  he  became  a  per- 
sonal witness  to  her  infidelity.  The  firet  explosion  of  bis  resent- 
ment was  terrific,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  executing  both  the 
empress  and  her  paramour,  but  by  the  temperate  advice  of  some 
of  his  friemls,  who  counseled  him  to  avoid  a  scandal,  it  was  de- 
termined to  arrest  Moens  on  a  false  charge  of  conspiracy. 

Moens  and  hia  sister  were  accordingly  seized  and  confined  in  an 
ftpartment  in  the  winter  palace.  Peter  permitted  nobody  to  ap- 
proach them,  and  took  them  their  food  with  hia  own  hands, 
"When  they  were  examined  as  to  the  conspiracy,  Moens,  to  save 
the  empress  with  the  public,  confessed  to  every  thing.  He  was 
Bccordingly  condemned  and  beheaded.  His  sister  was  knonted 
ftnd  sent  to  Siberia. 

Catharine  had  presented  her  lover  with  her  miniature  on  a  brace- 
let, which  ho  always  wore.    Aa  he  walked  to  his  death,  he  managed 
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to  deliver  it,  unperceived,  to  the  Lutheran  minister  who  accom- 
panied him,  with  instructions  to  convey  it  back  to  the  empress 
privately,  which  was  accomplished.  The  Czar  was  a  spectator  of 
the  execution,  after  which  the  head  of  the  culprit  was  fixed  on  a 
stake,  according  to  custom.  To  terrify  Catharine  the  more  eflfect- 
uaDy,  Peter  drove  her  ro^md  the  head  of  her  lover.  Happily  for 
her,  she  managed  to  preserve  self-control  during  the  torture  of  this 
horrid  spectacle.     After  this  the  Czar  only  spoke  to  her  in  public. 

At  Peter's  death,  Catharine  ascended  the  throne  of  Bussia  by 
virtue  of  a  pretended  dying  declaration  of  her  husband.  She  went 
through  a  pantomime  of  sorrows  and  tears  over  his  body,  but,  as 
soon  as  she  was  firmly  seated,  she  abandoned  herself  to  pleasure 
and  voluptuousness,  and  had  two  lovers.  Prince  Sapicha  and 
Loewenwolden,  at  the  same  time.  "These  two  rivals  equally 
strove  to  please  her,  and  alternately  received  proofs  of  her  tender- 
ness, without  suffering  their  happiness  to  be  marred  by  jealousy." 
The  irregularity  of  the  empress's  life,  and  her  intemperate  use  of 
ardent  liquors,  hastened  her  death,  which  took  place  in  her  thirty- 
ninth  year. 

Peter  himself  was  a  wretched  example  of  conjugal  mfidclity  and 
low  debauchery.  His  associates  were  often  of  the  very  lowest  of 
the  populace.  It  is  true  that  in  his  time  the  highest  were  not 
much  removed  from  their  inferiors  in  decency  of  manners ;  while 
the  inferiors  often  had  the  advantage,  if  not  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, at  least  of  practical  intelligence,  in  which  Peter  took  delight 
He  spent  many  of  his  hours  drinking  brandy  and  other  liquors 
with  sailors,  carpenters,  and  artisans,  irrespective  of  his  temporary 
assumption  of  the  working  man's  pursuits.  He  consorted  indis- 
criminately with  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  Eventually 
he  contracted  the  venereal  disease.  From  neglect,  and  the  general 
depravity  of  his  life,  the  disease  became  so  aggravated  that  at  last 
it  proved  the  indirect  cause  of  his  death.  He  himself  used  to  say 
that  he  had  taken  it  from  Madame  Tchnertichoff,  wife  of  the 
general  and  diplomatist  of  that  name.  Upon  the  fact  being  men- 
tioned to  her,  whether  casually  or  with  malice  prepense  does  not 
appear,  she  is  reported  to  have  replied  very  naively  that  she  had 
not  given  it  to  him,  but  that  he,  on  the  contrary,  had  such  loose 
habits  and  low  associates  that  he  had  given  it  to  her.^ 

It  was  in  1722  that  Peter  was  attacked  with  this  malady,  and 
while  suffering  from  it  he  marched  into  Persia,  and  shared  the 

'  Villebois. 


lUtigues  of  the  meaneBt  soldier  throughout  the  campaign.  The 
heat,  drought,  and  constant  dust  increased  the  disease  frightfully, 
and  the  pains  became  so  excruciating  that  be  could  not  con«?al 
them  from  his  immediate  attendants.  Still,  however,  he  would 
not  consult  the  court  physician,  but  directed  his  servant  to  get  ad- 
vice as  if  for  some  one  eJsc.  He  then  went  to  the  hot  baths  of 
Ploneti,  and  apparently  recovered.  But  it  seems  the  disease  was 
not  cured;  it  was  merely  palliated  by  this  treatment,  and  he  was 
obliged,  on  a  relapse,  to  have  recourse  to  the  regular  physicians, 
nnd  for  three  months  his  life  was  despaired  of.  At  last  he  recov- 
ered ;  but  now,  in  Hpitc  of  all  warnings,  he  resumed  his  usual  habits 
of  life,  renewed  liia  long  and  severe  journeys,  his  public  works, 
and  his  general  activity  of  mind  and  body,  while  he  in  nowise 
amended  other  and  more  injurious  pursuits  and  practices. 

On  November  5,  172i,  while  on  a  journey  to  Finland,  he  stop- 
ped at  the  port  of  Lutchta.  There,  from  the  shore,  he  saw  a  small 
vessel  full  of  soldiers  and  sailors  which  had  struck  upon  a  shooL 
Perceiving  their  imminent  danger,  he  shouted  to  them,  but  the 
boisterous  wind  drowned  his  voice.  He  sprang  into  a  skiff,  pull- 
ed out  to  the  shoal,  and,  having  reached  the  vessel,  jumped  into 
the  water,  got  her  off,  and  landed  the  passengers  all  safe.  He  neg- 
lected all  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  then  state  of  his  health, 
and  was  seized  with  violent  fever,  and  at  the  same  time  his  former 
pangs  came  od  with  all  their  old  force.  Ho  was  taken  back  to 
St.  Pebersbui^  where  he  obtained  partial  relief  from  his  suffer- 
ing He  employed  one  of  his  intervals  of  ense  in  celebrating  the 
great  festival  of  blessing  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  and  by  his  in- 
temperance in  the  festivities  renewed  hia  attack,  and  after  a  period 
of  protracted  agony,  died  on  the  28lh  of  January,  1725. 

Peter  is  described  as  having  been  excessively  libidinous  in 
temperament,  and  his  coarse  promiscuous  amours  were  made  the 
common  subject  of  his  jocularity,  even  in  the  presence  of  Catha- 
rine, lie  was  even  addicted  to  abominable  depravities,  which  are 
stated  by  contemporary  writers  to  hav_"  been  the  common  practice 
of  the  Russians  at  that  time.'  Peter  at  times  gave  way  to  fits  of 
lust,  in  which,  like  a  furious  beast,  he  regarded  neither  age  nor 
aex.  Unnatural  vices  were  punished  in  the  Russian  army  at  this 
fooe  by  an  express  military  regulation,  and  the  crime  was  a  stand- 
ing reproach  with  the  people,  who  were  said  to  have  acquired  it 
from  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire.' 

'  Uenuirca  SecreCu  do  la  Conr  de  Ituesia.     VUlsbou.  '  Earuiuiii. 
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Anne,  the  successor  of  Peter  and  Catharine,  had  two  publicly 
avowed  lovers — Dolgorouki  and  Ernest  John  Biren.  The  latter 
was  the  better  known,  as  his  influence  and  importance  during 
Anne^s  reign  were  very  great.  Dolgorouki  had  become  one  of 
the  deputies  to  announce  to  Anne  her  succession  to  the  throne, 
which  office  he  accepted,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  resume 
his  former  intimate  relations  with  his  future  sovereign.  When 
he  entered  the  apartments,  he  found  a  man  in  mean  apparel  seat- 
ed by  the  side  of  the  princess.  He  ordered  him  to  withdraw,  and, 
upon  his  inattention  to  the  order,  took  him  by  the  arm  to  turn 
him  out,  when  the  empress  stopped  him.  This  unknown  person 
was  Biren,  who  became  regent  of  the  empire.^ 

Anne  was  not  sunk  in  the  same  abyss  of  profligacy  as  her  suc- 
cessor Elizabeth,  nor  in  brutality  as  her  ancestor  Peter.  She  had 
been  brought  up  in  Courland,  and  had  acquired  some  little  refine- 
ment of  ideas  and  manners.  Gluttony  and  drunkenness  were 
somewhat  less  in  vogue  at  her  court,  but  dissipation,  ruinous 
gambling,  and  boundless  extravagance  were  in  full  fashion.  The 
whole  court  became  a  body  of  buifoons  and  jokers,  and  the  most 
absurd  and  preposterous  fashions  of  dress,  the  rudest  and  most 
boisterous  romps  and  gambols  were  generally  practiced.  As  a 
specimen  of  court  manners,  the  practical  joke  played  on  Prince 
Galitzin,  in  which  there  was  as  much  malice  as  fun,  may  be  re- 
membered. 

Having  given  offense  by  changing  his  religion,  the  prince  was 
compulsorily  married  to  a  girl  of  the  lowest  birth.  A  palace 
was  built  in  his  honor,  but  the  material  was  ice,  and  all  the  furni- 
ture was  composed  of  the  same.  The  wedding  procession,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  three  hundred  persons  in  their  national  cos- 
tumes, who  had  been  collected  from  all  the  provinces  of  Russia, 
passed  along  the  streets.  The  newly -married  couple  were  mount- 
ed in  a  pagoda  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  When  the  ball  was 
over,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  conducted  to  their  nuptial 
chamber,  like  the  rest  of  the  house,  all  of  ice,  and  were  there  in- 
stalled in  an  ice  bedstead,  and  guards  were  posted  at  the  door  to 
prevent  them  escaping  from  the  room  before  morning. 

Anne  died  in  1740,  and,  after  a  short  interregnum,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Peter  I.,  came  to  the  throne.  She  inherited  all  her 
father's  vices  and  sensuality,  but  none  of  his  great  qualities.  Be- 
fore she  became  empress,  Elizabeth  had  outraged  all  propriety ; 

*  KaraiDBiii,  p.  424. 
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had  openly  carried  on  an  improper  intercourse  with  the  sub-oflS- 
cers  and  soldiers  of  the  guards  who  had  been  quartered  near  her 
dwelling.  The  lust  and  drunkenness  in  which  she  wallowed  in- 
disposed her  from  all  longings  after  greatness.  But  there  were 
others  who  needed  her  name,  and  a  conspiracy  being  formed,  she 
became  empress  in  spite  of  herself.  Her  chief  paramour  at  the 
time  was  Grunstein,  sergeant  in  the  guards,  who  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  major-general.  The  other  soldiers  and  non-commis- 
sioned oflScers  who  had  been  the  ministers  of  her  lewdness  were 
made  officers.  These  individuals  frequented  the  common  public 
houses,  got  drunk,  made  their  way  into  the  houses  of  persons  of 
condition,  and  conmiitted  all  sorts  of  depredations  with  impunity. 
When  the  men  who  could  boast  of  the  empress's  favors  became 
intolerable,  they  were  drafted  off  to  the  army,  as  officers  in  regi- 
ments on  service. 

Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  been  privately  married  to  Razamofi&ky, 
as  also  to  the  well-known  Chevalier  d'Eon,  who  visited  the  court 
of  Russia  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  and  undoubtedly  enjoyed 
Elizabeth's  favors,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  her  marriage 
to  him.  Elizabeth  withdrew  herself  for  whole  months  from  busi- 
ness, and  was  drunk  for  days  or  even  weeks  consecutively.  She 
had  a  reputation  for  humanity ;  but,  although  she  sentenced  no 
one  to  death,  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  of  her  subjects  were 
tortured  or  sent  to  Siberia  during  her  reign.  Her  extravagance 
was  such  that  when  she  died  there  were  in  her  wardrobe  some 
fifteen  thousand  dresses,  thousands  of  pairs  of  sleeves,  and  several 
hundred  pieces  of  French  and  other  silks. 

Catharine  11.  of  Russia  was,  like  Peter,  a  compound  of  the  no- 
blest intellectual  endowments,  with  a  moral  organization  of  un- 
surpassed depravity.  She  has  usually  been  considered  a  monster 
of  lust ;  but  she  was  no  less  infamous  for  her  cruelty,  and  for  the 
total  absence  of  all  those  qualities  and  feelings  which  form  the 
chief  grace  and  beauty  of  woman's  inner  life.  Her  favorite  din- 
ing-room in  the  Tauric  palace  was  adorned  with  pictures  repre- 
senting the  sacking  of  Ohkzakoff  and  Ismail,  in  which  the  painter 
had  surpassed  the  gloomy  vision  of  a  Carravaggio,  and  had  de- 
picted the  assault,  the  carnage,  the  mutilation,  and  all  the  hideous 
details  of  such  scenes.  In  these  Catharine  is  said  to  have  taken 
great  delight  She  hated  music,  and  never  could  permit  other 
sounds  than  those  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  similar  barbaric  instru- 
ments within  her  hearing ;  and  yet  it  is  said  that,  in  her  outset  in 
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life  as  Princess  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  she  had  a  womanly  heart,  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  and  refinement  of  intellect  ;^  that  it  was  not  till  long 
after  her  husband,  Peter  III.,  had  insulted  her  by  open  neglect  of 
her  very  winning  person  and  youthful  graces,  and  had  abandoned 
her  for  the  vulgar  and  ugly  Princess  Woronzoflf,  that  she  commit- 
ted herself  to  the  terrible  career  which  she  afterward  pursued  so 
steadily. 

The  Duchesse  d' Abrantes,  in  her  memoir  of  Catharine,  tells  us 
that  her  first  lovei,  SoltikolF,  was  forced  upon  her  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  by  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous  Bestujeff,  the  able 
minister  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  an  heir  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Peter.  Catharine  remonstrated,  and  threatened  to 
complain.  "  To  whom  will  you  complain  ?"  asked  the  minister, 
coldly.  Catharine  submitted,  and  accepted  the  lover  thus  imposed 
upon  her.  At  the  time  of  this  adultery  for  expediency  sake, 
Catharine  was  deeply  intent  upon  study,  with  a  view  to  qualify 
herself  worthily  for  her  ftiture  destiny,  disgusted  as  she  was  with 
the  indecencies  of  the  Eussian  court ! 

Subsequently,  it  was  considered  expedient  to  remove  Soltikoflf. 
Catharine  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  and  was  not  pleased  with 
this  dismissal;  but  the  impassible  Bestujeff  only  sneered  at  her  re- 
monstrances and  professions  of  affection  for  the  dismissed  lover, 
and  recommended  her  to  choose  another.  This  was  a  lesson  she 
was  not  slow  to  carry  out.  The  list  of  her  paramours  was  little 
less  numerous  than  that  of  Elizabeth. 

After  Catharine  had  caused  Peter  III.  to  be  murdered,  and  had 
ascended  the  thi-one  as  empress  in  her  own  right,  she  abandoned 
herself  to  the  fullest  gratification  of  her  passions,  both  royal  and 
personal.  Besides  the  vulgar  crowd  whom  she  selected  as  the  re- 
cipients of  her  filthy  favors,  the  world  knew,  as  the  public  and 
recognized  paramours,  the  names  of  Orloff,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  Count  Bobruski,  WassilitchikofF,  Potemkin,  Louskoi, 
Mornonoff^,  and  Zubofil 

These  were  appointed  in  a  manner  that  was  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, and  an  etiquette  was  established  as  precise  as  that  of  naming 
a  state  minister.  When  Catharine  was  tired  of  her  present  fa- 
vorite, one  of  her  intimate  friends  was  commissioned  to  look  out 
for  another.  At  other  times,  her  notice  having  fallen  on  some 
young  man  who  pleased  her  fancy,  she  signified  her  wishes  to  some 
female  firiend,  and  thereupon  an  entertainment  was  arranged  at 

'  Duchesse  d^Abrantcs,  p.  84. 


the  lady's  house,  whicli  tlie  cjnproea  honored  with  her  presenot,  I 
and  thereby  gained  an  opportunity  of  closer  aequaintancesliip  witli  1 
tho  chosen  individual.     He  then  received  ordcre  to  attend  at  the  | 
palac«,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  court  physieian,  and  exam- 
ined as  to  his  general  health  and  physical  eoudition.     After  this  I 
he  was  pUced  uuder  the  charge  of  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Pro-  i 
tasoff,'     Tbe  various  examinations  having  been  successfully  pass-  I 
ed.the  favorite  was  installed  into  the  regular  apartments  of  ollicc,   ■ 
which  were  immediately  contiguous  to  those  of  the  cmpreae.    On 
the  first  day  of  his  installation  he  received  one  hundred  thousand 
rubles  (nlx>ut  twenty-five  tlioasand  dollars)  for  linen,  and  an  al- 
lowance of  twelve  thousand  rubles  per  month ;  besides  which,  all 
his  household  expenses  were  defrayed.     He  was  required  to  at-  ] 
tend  the  empress  wherever  she  went,  and  was  not  permitted  to  I 
leave  the  palace  without  her  permission.     He  might  not  converse  I 
fiuniliarly  with  other  women,  and  if  he  dined  with  his  friends,  it  t 
was  imperative  that  tbe  mistress  of  the  house  should  be  absent. 

When  a  favorite  had  completed  his  term  of  service  he  received  J 
orders  to  travel,  and  from  that  moment  all  access  to  her  majesty 
was  denied.  The  iavoritcs  rarely  rebelled  against  their  destiny  in 
this  particular ;  but  Potemkin  and  Orloff,  who  had  fiir  other  views  * 
than  those  of  dalliance,  had  the  temerity  to  disobey  the  order,  and 
succeeded  iu  retaining  power  and  the  friendship  of  the  empress  ' 
long  after  their  personal  claims  on  her  tenderness  were  at  an  end. 
On  terminating  the  intimacy,  the  favorite  usually  received  mag- 
nificent gift.-!.  Potomkin,  after  he  had  ceased  his  functions  as  fa- 
vorite, became  pander  to  his  royal  mistress,  thereby  securing  the 
double  advantage  of  the  favor  of  the  empress  and  the  patronage 
of  the  favorite,  from  whom  ho  levied  a  handsome  fee  for  the  intro- 
duction. Potemkin  and  OrloEf  were  at  one  period  rivals,  in  which 
contest  Orloff  was  at  last  defeated;  bat  when  Potemkin  reached 
bis  pride  ofplace,  he  became  so  necessary  to  Catharine  in  hia  high- 
er capacity  that  he  set  up  and  pulled  down  the  favorite  of  the  hour 
as  he  pleased,  and  even  ventured  upon  the  most  extravagant  flights 
of  insolence  and  personal  di8res|>ect  to  the  empress.  Orloff  had 
been  also  the  rival  of  Poniatowski,  but  his  superior  capacity  and 
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Nnincd  fram  her  myotic  offloc  rE]iroiireiiM), 
A  teTni  inexplicable  to  the  miue. 
With  her  then,  an  in  hamblo  dalT  boand, 
Jbbii  rotirwJ." — Bgron. 
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brutal  energy  of  will  made  him  respected  and  feared  by  Catharine 
long  after  she  had  ceased  to  like  him. 

The  pecuniary  results  to  the  state,  enormous  as  was  the  plun- 
der, was  perhaps  the  least  of  the  evils  sustained  through  this  sys- 
tem of  iniquity.  The  registered  gifts  to  the  twelve  favorites 
amounted  to  upward  of  one  hundred  million  dollars.*  Lanskoi, 
who  had  held  no  political  offices,  and  the  whole  of  whose  fortune 
was  drawn  from  the  flagitious  profits  of  his  post  of  dishonor,  died, 
aflx>r  less  than  four  years  of  office,  worth,  in  cash  only,  and  exclu- 
sive of  valuables,  seven  millions  of  rubles.  Potemkin's  wealth, 
which  was  accumulated  from  all  sources  of  public  robbery  and 
private  extortion,  was  fabulous.  At  his  death  he  owned  two  hund- 
red thousand  serfs ;  he  had  whole  cupboards  filled  with  gold  coin, 
jewels,  and  bank-bills ;  he  held  thirty-two  orders,  and  his  fortune 
was  estimated  at  sixty  million  dollars.^ 

In  the  closing  days  of  Catharine's  reign  she  found  a  lower  deep 
into  which  to  plunge.  When  upward  of  sixty,  she  took  into  office, 
as  her  favorite,  Zuboff,  who  was  not  quite  twenty-five.  She  now 
formed  the  Society  of  the  Little  Hermitage.  This  was  a  picked 
company  of  wits  and  libertines,  of  both  sexes,  over  whose  scenes 
of  debauchery  and  revelry  the  empress  presided.  An  inner  pen- 
etralia even  of  these  orgies  was  established,  and  called  the  Little 
Society. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  such  an  example,  sot  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time  by  a  sovereign  distinguished  for  ability,  and  whose 
reign  had  been  rendered  famoiLS  by  its  successful  foreign  enter- 
prises, was  the  almost  universal  corruption  of  the  Russian  court 
and  aristocracy  of  both  sexes.  The  women,  in  imitation  of  her 
majesty,  kci)t  men,  with  the  title  and  office  of  favorites.  This  was 
as  customary  as  any  other  piece  of  fashion,  and  was  recognized  by 
husbands.  Tender  intrigues  were  unknown ;  strong  passion  was 
still  more  rare ;  marriage  was  merely  an  association.  There  was 
a  club,  called  the  club  of  natural  philosophers,  which  was  a  society 
of  men  and  women  of  the  highest  classes,  the  object  of  whose  meet- 
ings was  indiscriminate  sexual  intercourse.  The  members  met  to 
feast,  and  after  the  banquet  they  retired  in  pairs  chosen  by  lot 
This  club  was  afterward  put  down  by  the  Russian  police,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  secret  societies.  A  hospital  was  founded  by 
Catharine  for  fifty  ladies  aiFected  with  venereal  disease.  These 
were  all  to  be  taken  care  of;  no  question  was  permitted  as  to  name 

»  D'Abrantcs,  p.  294.  *  •  Id.  p.  297. 
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or  quality,  and  the  linen  of  the  eatablisimient  was  marked  with 
the  signiBcant  word  "  discretion." 

Catharine's  end  was  sudden  and  frightfiil.  She  had  grown  cor- 
pulent, and  her  lega  and  body  had  swollen  and  buret.  She  moved 
about  with  considerable  difficulty,  although  hur  imperious  will 
would  not  allow  her  to  givo  way  in  her  career  either  of  ambition 
or  profligacy.  She  was  at  the  Little  IlermitageKovember  4, 1796, 
in  remarkably  high  apirils,  and  even  joked  her  buffoon,  Leof  Naua- 
kiu,  among  other  things,  as  to  his  death  and  his  fears  thereupon. 
The  next  morning  the  dread  messenger,  of  whose  advent  she  had 
made  sport,  brought  his  orders  for  her.  She  fell  into  an  apoplec- 
tic fit,  and,  after  thirty-seven  hours  of  insensibility,  died  unbless- 
ing  and  unblessed,  to  be  succeeded  by  Paul,  her  detested  son  by 
her  lirst  lover  Soltikoff, 

The  emperor,  or  as  he  was  better  known  by  Napoleon's  sobri- 
quet, the  mad  Empenir  Paul,  was  too  remarkable  for  his  eccen- 
tricities to  make  himself  conspicuous  for  his  gidkntries.  Even  in 
this  particular  he  preserved  his  eccentricity.  He  neglected  his 
wife,  an  amiable  and  handsome  woman,  the  mother  of  Alexander 
and  Nicholas,  (or  an  ugly  mistress.  Mademoiselle  Nelidofl",  and  for 
another,  Mademoiselle  Lapnkhiii,  who  would  not  accept  his  ad- 
dresses, but  to  whom  he  nevertheless  professed  the  patient  devo- 
tion of  Don  Quixote,  The  most  noteworthy  circumstance,  in  this 
connection,  of  Paul's  life  was  the  indirect  effect  of  female  frailty  in 
procuring  his  murder.  The  enemies  who  subsequently  plotted  hia 
downfall  aud  destruction  procured  their  return  from  banishment 
through  the  oifices  of  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Chevalier,  a  French 
actress  who  ruled  Kutaisoff,  who  on  his  part  ruled  the  Czar. 

As  we  approach  our  own  limes,  the  description  of  historical 
characters  becomes  liable  to  the  tinge  of  prejudice  or  partiality. 

Alexander,  the  son  and  successor  of  Paul,  was  distinguished  by 
the  amenity  of  his  disposition  and  the  philosophical  tone  of  his 
political  theories.  He  was  married  at  an  early  age  by  order  of 
his  grandmother  Catharine,  who  in  his  case  insisted  on  making 
him  a  good  husband,  and  took  numerous  precautions  for  that 
purpose,  all  of  which  her  example  neutralized  or  belied.  The 
selection  made  for  him  might,  under  the  conditions  of  humble  life 
or  a  free  choice,  have  turned  out  happily.  As  it  was,  he  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  the  ladies  of  his  court,  and  in  particular  of 
the  Countess  Narishkin,  by  whom  he  had  three  children.  The 
countess  proved  inconstant,  and  all  his  children  by  her  died,  to 
Alexander's  deep  grieC 
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After  the  loss  of  these  illegitimate  children,  the  affections  of 
Alexander  were  turned  toward  the  empress,  whose  true  worth  he 
recognized  when  it  was  too  late.  She  was  struck  with  disease, 
and  he  was  on  a  journey  to  Southern  Eussia  to  select  a  suitable 
spot  for  a  residence  for  her,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  fever  of 
which  he  died. 

K  Alexander's  mild  character  had  but  little  influence  on  his 
subjects,  the  name  of  his  successor,  Nicholas,  has  been  identified 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  Russian  people,  as  much  as  any 
sovereign  since  Peter  the  Great.  His  example  and  expressed  will 
have  had  immense  effect,  both  for  good  and  evil.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  the  true  character  of  Nicholas  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned.  In  his  private  life  as 
husband  and  father,  and  in  his  public  life  as  ruler  and  politician, 
writers  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Party  prejudice 
denies  him  all  worth,  or  makes  him  a  very  Socrates.  Golovin 
and  authors  of  the  democratic  school  affirm,  in  addition  to  his 
other  offenses,  that  Nicholas  had  several  illegitimate  children,  and 
also  "  that  no  woman  could  feel  herself  secure  from  Nicholas's 
importunities;"  while  writers  like  Von  Tietz,  Jermann,  and  other 
panegyrists  of  the  Russian  court,  describe  Nicholas  as  an  exem- 
plary husband  and  father,  a  model  to  his  subjects  in  his  domestic 
relations.  They  allege  farther,  that  the  groSvS  immorality  which 
has  been  the  chief  feature  of  Russian  soeii^ty  was  very  much  dis- 
couraged, and  rendered  altogether  unfashionable  by  the  estima- 
ble manners  of  the  imperial  family. 

Truth  is  rarely  found  in  extremes.  The  prevalent  usage  among 
sovereigns  in  tbis  century  has  been  "to  assume  a  virtue  if  they 
have  it  not,"  and  to  maintain  a  respectable  exterior  for  the  sake 
of  public  opinion.  So  politic  a  ruler  as  Nicholas  was  not  likely 
to  reject  this.  lie  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  bring  virtue  into 
good  repute  at  court.  But  too  many  little  incidents  are  told  of 
him  to  j  ustify  a  belief  in  his  perfect  spotlessness.  The  characters 
of  individuals,  even  as  rulers,  would  be  unimportant  to  us  \vere  it 
not  that  in  Russia  society  is  in  a  transition  state,  and  shows  itself 
plastic  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  emperor.  "  The  state !  I  am 
the  state!"  was  perfectly  true  in  the  mouth  of  Nicholas.  By  his 
subjects  he  was  held  in  an  esteem  little  short  of  idolatry,  and  he 
was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  most  remarkable  man  in  his 
vast  dominions. 

Thompson,  an  English  traveler,  who  has  spoken  very  favorably 
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of  tte  perBonal  worth  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  sajs  of  the  moral- 
.  ity  of  the  upper  classes  among  the  Russians,  "  Denied  the  advant- 
)  of  rational  amusement  and  mnocent  social  enjoymenls,  de- 
Ipriveii  of  those  resources  which,  while  they  dispel  ennui,  elevate 
Itbe  feetingH,  the  mind  resorts  to  sensual  indulgences  and  to  the 
■  gratification  of  the  passions  for  the  purpose  of  Jinding  recreation 
Rand  relief  from  the  deadening  pressure  of  despotism.  Immorality 
■And  intrigue  are  of  universal  prevalence,  and  (in  -a  social  sense) 
rare  hardly  looked  upon  as  criminal  acts,  while  giimbling  and 
J  debauchery  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  tedious  monotony 
I  from  which  all  seek  to  escape  by  indulging  in  gross  and  vicious 
I  excitement." 

Under  the  system  of  serfage,  now  approaching  its  end,  it  was 
Irftlmost  impossible  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  public  mo- 
fiality  in  the  lower  classes.  The  Rusaiana,  both  noble  and  seri^ 
lare  false  and  dishonest  to  a  proverb.  Prostitution  in  such  cases 
lis  a  superfluous  term:  a  woman  had  no  right  or  opportunity  to 
'  e  virtuous. 

The  morality  of  Sl  Petersburg  is  undoubtedly  of  the  lowest, 
ftand  yet  we  have  not  met  with  any  accounts  of  local  prostitution 
K^ere.  It  is  a  city  of  men,  containing  one  hundred  thousand  more 
ales  than  females.'  Kelly  says  the  women  form  only  two  sev- 
nDtha  (f )  of  the  entire  population,  and  calls  it  "  an  alarming  fact." 
K^he  climate  is  uu&vorable  to  female  beauty,  and  it  is  generally 
loonceded  that  the  men  are  handsomer  than  the  women.  The 
llGerman  girls  have  an  almost  exclusive  reputation  for  gooil  looks 
■on  St.  Petersbui^.  By  reason  of  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes,  it 
a  said  that  ladies  can  not  venture  out  unattended.  Tiiia  is  eti- 
Iquette  among  the  higher  classes  of  all  Continental  Europe,  and 
■iih«  simple  fact,  without  the  reason,  would  not  be  surprising. 

The  attention  to  minutiie  which  distinguishes  a  despotism,  and 
l<vhich  is  so  remarkable  a  ftuiture  of  Kussian  state  craA,  docs  not 
lallow  ua  to  suppose  there  are  no  statistical  papers  on  the  subject 
lof  prCBtitution ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
luoh  are  in  existence.     The  secrecy  which  is  scrupulously  main- 
litMnediDall  publicmatter3,and  the  watchful  vigilance  of  tlie  police 
lover  strangers,  prevents  them  obtaining  any  information  except 
Ton  the  most  patent  and  notorious  subjects.     The  remarks  of  trav- 
elers on  Gussian  society  are  very  vague  and  general,  and  unsup- 
ported by  any  of  those  details  which  could  alone  authenticate  them. 
'  Kohl. 

s 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  the  ancient  Oriental  seclusion  of 
women  among  the  Russians.  This  was  so  strict  that  a  suitor 
never  saw,  or  at  least  was  presumed  never  to  have  seen,  the  face 
of  his  bride  before  marriage.  In  1493,  Ivan  the  Great  told  a  Ger- 
man embassador  who  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage  for  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  that  Russians  never  showed  their  daughters 
to  any  one  before  the  match  was  decided.  Peter  the  Great  abol- 
ished this  lottery,  and  directed  that  the  parties  might  see  each 
other,  but  he  still  found  it  necessary  to  promulgate  a  strong  ukase 
against  parents  compelling  children  to  marry  against  their  wishes. 

The  compromise  of  the  ancient  custom  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  this  law  is  that  the  elders  of  the  family  usually  pre- 
contract for  the  juniors :  then  succeeds  the  bridal  promenade,  at 
which  the  young  people,  if  unknown  to  each  other,  are  led  acci- 
dentally to  meet  in  the  same  walk.  Having  thus  managed  an  in- 
terview, the  father  of  the  young  man,  if  all  the  preliminaries  have 
been  satisfactory  so  far,  sends  to  the  bride's  father,  and  a  general 
family  meeting  takes  placx?,  at  which  the  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted, the  dowry  determined,  and  then  follows  the  betrothal. 
The  elect  pair  kneel  down  on  a  fur  mat  and  exchange  rings.  The 
preparations  for  the  marriage  are  commenced,  during  which  time 
the  lovers  have  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  and  becoming 
better  known  to  each  other;  this  is  a  general  period  of  visiting 
and  parties.  On  the  wedding-day  the  bridemaids  unbraid  the 
lady's  hair,  and  she  receives  her  husband  with  flowing  locks. 
This  is  a  remnant  of  ancient  Russian  usage,  when  the  greatest 
outrage  that  could  be  committed  on  a  woman  was  to  unbraid  her 
hair.  It  is  generally  believed  that  among  the  lower  orders  the 
wife  is  bound  to  draw  off  her  husband's  boots  on  the  wedding- 
day,  and  also  that  the  Russian  peasant  beats  his  wife  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  married  life,  so  as  to  indicate  supremacy.  As 
to  the  substantial  observance  of  the  latter  practice  modem  travel- 
ers differ,  although  it  would  seem  that  symbolically  it  is  still  main- 
tained.^ 

A  curious  exhibition  takes  place  on  Wliitsunday  in  the  Peters- 
burg summer  garden,  called  *'  The  Bride's  Fair."  All  the  mar- 
riageable daughters  of  the  Russian  tradesmen  turn  out  on  that 
day  for  a  promenade.  The  young  men,  in  their  best  attire,  come 
forth  to  view  them.     The  brides  expectant  do  not  limit  their  dis- 

*  Golovin  states  that  the  whip  is  an  article  in  frequent  requisition  in  the  conju- 
gal state. 


iplay  to  tteir  channs,  but  second  them  by  attractions  of  a  more 
■substantia!  character,  adorning  themselves  with  trinkets,  jewels, 
■OT  even  now  and  tlien  with  silver  tea-apoons,  pSale,  and  other 
■valuables  useful  in  housekeeping.  This  has  been  inveighed 
I  against  as  indicative  of  the  prevalent  indelicacy  of  the  Russians, 
R  sort  of  bride-market.  Is  it  more  reprehensible  than  many  cus- 
(toms  nearer  home?     It  is  now,  however,  falling  into  disuse. 

The  conjugal  relations  of  the  Russian  nobility  were  extremely 

loose  and  indefensible  during  the  time  when  vice  was  fashion,  and 

virtue  in  a  courtier  would  have  been  deemed  condemnation  of  the 

higher  powers.     Then,  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  the  Em- 

I  peror  Nicholas,  marriage  was  simply  an  affair  of  convenience — the 

■iiusband  living  at  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg,  the  wife  in  Paris  or 

■Italy;  such  separations  frequently  lasting  for  years.' 

The  Foundling  Hospital  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Wospitaklnoi 
Bj)om,  is  the  moat  magnificent  foundation  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
l-and  it  pleases  the  authorities  to  give  information  upon  its  feat- 
Inres.  The  endowments  are  enormous,  owing  to  the  munificence 
jof  successive  sovereigns,  who  have  made  it  a  kind  of  state  caprice. 
■The  annual  expenditure  exceeds  five  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
Ifland  rubles.*  The  number  of  children  in  this  institution  is  com- 
Imensurate  with  ita  wealth.  Upward  of  twenty-five  thousand  are 
F  constantly  enrolled  on  ita  books. 

The  lodge  is  open  day  and  night  for  the  reception  of  infanta. 
The  daily  average  of  children  brought  ia  about  twenty.    The  only 
qnestion  asked  is  if  the  childhasbeenbaptized,  and  by  what  name. 
I  If  not  baptized,  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  a  priest  of  the  Greek 
I  Church.    At  the  time  of  leaving,  the  mother  receives  a  ticket,  the 
r  duplicate  of  which  is  placed  around  the  chihVs  neck.    The  mortal- 
ity which  takes  place  among  these  helpless  victims  of  sin  and  mie- 
fbrtune  is  enormous.     Some  die  in  the  lodge  when  just  received; 
more  perish  during  the  tedious  ceremonies  of  their  baptism,  which 
I   last  several  hours.     The  total  uumlior  of  deaths  among  children 
I  in  the  asylum  and  those  out  at  nurse  is  probably  three  thousand 
I  per  annum,  or  about  one  in  four  of  the  whole  number  committed 
I  to  ita  charge.' 

'  Von  Tleti,  p.  73. 

'  Kohl.  There  is  notno  difficulty  in  pstimatiog  ihe  rohle  from  the  difference  in 
the  cnrreni?  of  Bassbn  lilvcr  coia.  We  believe  thi^  sum  would  be  upward  of  a 
tnillbn  dollsn, 

'  Voo  Tieu  tajt  ituit,  u  regardi  morajltf,  Ute  iostitation  does  not  work  bodlj', 
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The  children  are  given  in  care  of  wet  nurses  for  about  six  weeks, 
when  they  are  sent  into  the  country  until  six  years  old.  They 
are  then  brought  back  to  the  institution  and  educated  in  a  superior 
manner ;  the  girls  being  qualified  as  governesses  in  Russian  fami- 
lies, and  the  boys  as  artisans  in  the  imperial  manufactories.  In 
cases  of  special  capacity,  they  receive  a  scientific  or  musiciil  edu- 
cation. 

An  incident  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  this  institution 
has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  press.  The  story  is,  that  one  of  the 
young  women  having  given  birth  to  an  infant,  and  the  delinquent 
not  being  discovered,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  heard  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  made  a  visit  of  inspection.  Having  summoned  the 
pupils  before  him,  he  demanded  to  know  the  guilty  one,  add- 
ing thst,  if  she  came  forward,  she  should  be  pardoned.  No  one 
obeyed  the  invitation,  and  he  was  going  away,  with  threats  of 
disgracing  the  whole  body,  when  one  girl,  to  save  her  compan- 
ions, came  forward,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  confessed  her 
fault.  Nicholas  kicked  her  out  of  the  way,  exclaiming  that  it 
was  too  late.^ 

A  Lying-in  Hospital  is  one  of  the  appendages  of  this  establish- 
ment. Pregnant  women  may  enter  there  four  weeks  before  their 
confinement,  and  the  strictest  secrecy  is  maintained  as  to  their 
name  and  character.  Even  the  omnipotent  Czar  respects  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  place. 

The  institution  at  Moscow  is  on  a  similarly  gigantic  scale,  and 
is  managed  after  the  same  fashion. 

The  empress  is  the  mother  of  the  foundlings,  which,  be  it  ob- 
served, are  mostly  the  children  of  such  as  can  not  or  do  not  desire 
to  keep  their  offspring.  Free  access,  on  appointed  days,  is  permit- 
ted to  the  parents  of  the  children ;  and,  under  special  circum- 
stances, the  empress  will  permit  a  child  to  be  removed  from  the 
institution,  if  the  parents  prove  their  means  and  disposition  to 
support  it  properly. 

Kohl,  who  gives  us  particular,  and  even  minute  accounts  of 
the  management  and  arrangement  of  the  public  hospitals,  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  the  syphilitic  wards.  The  high  system  of 
efficiency  in  which  the  military  infirmaries  are  maintained  might 
have  encouraged  a  hope  for  more  detailed  information  on  this 
subject. 

for  there  are  comparatively  less  illegitimate  births  at  St.  Petcrsburgh  than  in  most 
other  cities,  bat  he  gives  no  figures  to  support  this  assertion.  *  Golovin. 
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The  ancient  Scandinavian  peninsula,  land  of  tlic  Scald  and  the' 
Kune,  with  its  Vikinga  and  Beiackers,  has  sent  down  to  U3  manj 
a  legend  of  war  and  conquest,  but  few  of  social  manners  or  moral 
relations.  The  high  esteem  in  which  the  ancient  Gennana  held 
their  women,  and  the  affinity  of  laws  and  customs  between  the 
Noraemen  and  the  Teutons,  justify  us  in  believing  that  the  blue- 
eyed  maids  of  the  Scandinavian  heroes  were  as  much  respected  for 
virtue  as  beloved  for  beauty.  The  eternal  virgins  in  the  Wolhalla 
of  Western  mythology  were  not  associated  with  the  grosser  pleas- 
ures with  which  the  impure  fancy  of  ths  Koran  invested  the  houris 
of  the  Mohammeilan  Paradise ;  and  the  Koraemen,  through  their 
posterity,  the  Normans,  introduced,  among  the  other  amenities  of 
chivalry,  that  promiueut  obligation  of  true  knighthood,  "-ilevoir 
aux  rfonifis,"  perhaps  not  the  least  humanizing  incident  of  the  in- 
stitQtion. 

Passing,  by  a  long  stride,  at  once  to  modem  times,  we  find  in 
the  joint  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway  two  territories  as  dis- 
tinct in  their  social  condition  as  they  are  in  their  geographical 
divisions.  Norway  has  always  been  remarkable  for  &  simple  and 
hardy  population  of  fishermen  and  small  farmers,  elements  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable  to  virtue  and  independence,  and  their 
poverty  and  isolation  from  the  continenlai  interests  of  Europe  have 
eXMnpted  them  I'rom  politics  and  war.  Sweden,  on  the  other 
licind,  though  not  mueb  wealthier  as  a  nation,  has  had  iin  heredit- 
ary nobility,  and  the  ambition  and  ability  of  some  of  her  monarchs, 
capecially  of  the  great  Gustavus,  caused  her  to  play  a  part  in  his- 
tory wholly  disproportionate  to  her  territorial  importance.  If^ 
however,  the  historical  significance  of  Sweden  be  somewhat  great- 
er than  that  of  the  less  pretentious  sister  kingdom,  statistics  do  not 
aocord  to  the  former  the  some  estimation,  in  point  of  morals,  as 
they  concede  to  the  latter. 
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The  average  of  illegitimate  birtlis,  though  not  infallible,  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  a  fair  test  of  the  immorality  of  a  people.  Taken 
by  this  standard,  Sweden  ranks  lower  than  almost  any  country  of 
Europe.  But  if  the  character  of  the  general  population  be  indif- 
ferent, that  of  Stockholm  "out-Herods  Herod." 

In  Stockholm,  in  1888,  there  were  1137  illegitimate  to  1577  le- 
gitimate ;  in  1839  there  were  1074  illegitimate  to  1492  legitimate 
births. 

The  average  of  illegitimate  to  other  births  in  the  capital  and 
throughout  the  country  was  as  follows:* 


183ft. 

183a 

183B. 

In  Stockholm 

1  in    2-44 
1  in    618 
1  in  20-41 
1  in  16-20 

1  in    2-47 
1  in    6-18 
1  in  2001 
1  in  14-69 

I  in    2-38 
1  in    6*40 
1  in  200 1 
1  in  14-94 

In  other  towns 

In  the  conntrv 

Throughout  the  kingdom.. 

As  regards  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  proportion 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  England  and  France.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  condition  of  the  towns,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  cap- 
ital?- The  figures  are  such  as  to  justify  the  allegation  against 
Stockholm  of  being  the  most  immoral  capital  in  Europe,  and  also 
the  presumption  that  the  late  decrease  in  its  population,  from 
which  it  is  but  recently  recovering,  is  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  vice  that  stains  it. 

With  so  large  an  amount  of  illegitimacy,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
infanticide  should  be  of  common  occurrence.  The  penalty  of  this 
crime  is  death,  although,  from  a  growing  aversion  to  capital  pun- 
ishment, it  is  generally  commuted. 

There  are  numerous  foundling  hospitals  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden ;  one  in  particular,  the  Stora  Bamhorst  in  Stock- 
holm, established  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  originally  intended  for 
the  children  of  military  men  of  broken  health  and  fortunes.  It 
has  been  perverted  from  the  simplicity  of  its  original  foundation, 
and  now  receives  children  of  all  comers,  ^vho  pay  an  entrance  fee 
of  about  thirty-five  dollars.  No  questions  are  asked  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  infimt  to  the  asylum,  and,  excepting  the  fee,  it  is  in 
no  respect  different  from  the  ordinary  foundling  hospitals.  This 
very  fee,  however,  it  is  considered  by  some  writers,  makes  all  the 
difference,  as  it  in  some  measure  justifies  those  parents  who,  hav- 
ing adequate  means,  choose  to  release  themselves  of  the  care  and 

»  Swedish  Registrar-Generars  Reports,  1838,  1839. 

'  Baron  GalPs  Reiser  (lurch  Schwcden,  Bremen,  1838 ;  Laing*8  Tour  throngh 
Sweden;  Baron  Von  Strombeck  Durstellungcr,  1840. 
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expense  of  their  offspring,  ami  who  use  this  payment  as  a  salve  to 
their  consciences,  considering  that  they  have  to  that  extent  done 
their  duty.  The  Stom  Barnhurat  is  wealthy,  having  an  income 
of  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doilara  per  annum. 

In  18S6,  prostitution  was  forbidden,  by  express  enactment, 
throughout  eiII  Sweden,  and  women  who  Lad  not  a  legally  recog- 
nized occupation  were  liable  to  imprisonment  as  disorderly  char- 
acters. The  prostitute,  of  course,  came  within  the  category.  It 
was  nsserted  at  the  time  that  there  was  no  common  prostitution, 
but  a  counter  statement  was  made  by  the  jurist  Angelot,  who  af- 
firmed that  every  house  of  entertainment  was  a  brothel,  and  every 
servant  a  loose  woman. 

This  prohibitory  system  did  not  work  so  well  as  liad  been  an- 
ticipated, and  in  1837  a  change  was  effected.  A  large  hotel  wua 
taken  by  the  corporation,  and,  after  the  plan  of  various  cities  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  managed  by  public  officers.  Thus  a  gov- 
ernment brothel  was  established.  Nor  did  this  lewdness  by  au- 
thority have  the  desired  effect  The  brothel  was  filled  with  women, 
but  no  customers  appeared.  Private  brothels  were  resorted  to  for 
a  time,  and  were  opened  under  regular  licenses.  They  have  now 
disappeared,  and  as  the  inefficient  police  management  never  suc- 
ceeded in  repressing  illicit  prostitution,  even  while  tolerated  broth- 
els were  in  existence,  it  will  surprise  no  one  to  learn  that  Stock- 
holm is  now  one  vast,  seething  hotbed  of  private  harlotry. 

There  are  Lock  Hospitals  throughout  Sweden,  eelfiblished  by 
public  funds,  and  kept  up  by  direct  taxation  as  a  charge  upon  the 
mimicipal  rates.  The  Stockholm  Hospital  for  syphilis  iu  1832 
received  seven  hundred  and  one  patients,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  were  from  the  country,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  city.  The  capital  contsuned  in  that  year  33,581  persona  of 
both  sexes  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  consequently  one  p^son  in 
every  sixty-one  loas  affected  iciUt  syp/iilis. 

The  superficial  aspect  of  society  in  Sweden  is  certainly  not 
such  as  here  described.  The  upper  elas.se8  are  cultivated,  polite, 
and  observant  of  all  the  usual  refinements  of  modem  society, 
while  to  the  humbler  cla.i'ies,  excepting  that  intercourse  is  free 
and  unrestrained  among  them,  there  is  no  ground  for  attributing 
■ay  unusual  departure  from  modesty  and  propriety.  Neither  are 
the  laws  remarkably  stringent:  although  difficulties  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  affiliation,  they  are  the  same  in  principle  as  those 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  modern  statute  law  of  England. 
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Still,  that  there  is  such  an  excess  of  immorality  can  not  be  doubted. 
The  official  statistics  of  the  country  prove  it,  were  any  possible 
doubt  thrown  upon  the  statements  of  the  many  travelers,  of  the 
highest  repute  for  correctness  and  reliability,  who  have  noticed  it. 
The  latest  publication  upon  the  matter  is  from  Bayard  Taylor, 
who,  writing  from  Stockholm  under  date  May  1, 1857,  says, 

<^  I  must  not  dose  this  letter  without  saying  a  word  about  its  (Stockholm's) 
morals.  It  has  been  called  the  most  licentious  city  in  Europe,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  with  the  most  perfect  justice.  Vienna  may  surpass  it  in  the 
amount  of  conjugal  infidelity,  but  certainly  not  in  general  incontinence. 
Very  nearly  half  the  registered  births  are  illegitimat<i,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
illegitimate  children  bom  in  wedlock.  Of  the  servant-girls,  shop-girls,  and 
seamstresses  in  the  city,  it  is  very  safe  to  say  that  scarcely  one  out  of  a 
hundred  is  chaste,  while,  as  rakish  young  Swedes  have  coolly  informed  me, 
a  large  proportion  of  girls  of  respectable  parentage  arc  no  better.  The  men, 
of  course,  are  much  worse  than  the  women,  and  even  in  Paris  one  sees  fewer 
physical  signs  of  excessive  debauchery.  Here  the  number  of  broken-down 
young  men  and  blear-eyed,  hoary  sinners  is  astonishing.  I  have  never  been 
in  any  place  where  licentiousness  was  so  open  and  avowed,  and  yet  where 
the  slang  of  a  sham  morality  was  so  prevalent.  There  are  no  houses  of 
prostitution  in  Stockholm,  and  the  city  would  be  scandalized  at  the  idea  of 
allowing  such  a  thing.  A  few  years  ago  two  were  established,  and  the  fact 
was  no  sooner  known  than  a  virtuous  mob  arose  and  violently  pulled  them 
down.  At  the  restaurants  young  blades  order  their  dinners  of  the  female 
waiters  with  an  arm  around  their  waists,  while  the  old  men  place  their  hands 
unblushingly  upon  their  bosoms.  All  the  baths  in  Stockholm  are  attended 
by  women  (generally  middle-aged  and  hideous,  I  must  confess),  who  per- 
form the  usual  scnibbing  and  shampooing  with  the  greatest  nonchalance. 
One  does  not  wonder  when  he  is  told  of  young  men  who  have  passed  safely 
through  the  ordeals  of  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  have  come  at  last  to  Stockholm 
to  be  ruined.  *  *  *  *  Which  is  best,  a  city  like  Stockholm,  where 
prostitution  is  prohibited,  or  New  York,  where  it  is  tacitly  allowed,  or  Ham- 
burg, where  it  is  legalized  ?" 

Wo  have  spoken  of  the  difference  between  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way in  their  moral  relations.  At  first  this  is  not  apparent,  for 
illegitimacy  is  as  frequent  in  one  as  the  other;  but  there  are  at- 
tendant qualifying  circumstances,  which  go  to  constitute  a  materi- 
al variation  in  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  unexplained 
fact.  We  may  remark  that  street-walking  and  open  prostitution 
are  rare.  Illegitimacy  is  of  considerable  extent,  averaging  one  in 
five,  or,  in  some  parts,  one  in  three  of  the  total  births. 

The  people  are  betrothed  by  the  practice  of  the  Lutheran 
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Church  a  long  time  before  the  actual  marriage.     This  is  consid-  1 
ered  as  nothing  more  thau  a  wholesome  check  upon  hasty  unions  I 
in  a  general  point  of  view.     In  Norway,  however,  this  probation-  , 
ary  period  is  extended  to  a  limit  beyond  the  endurance  of  flesh  I 
and  blood.     The  wedding  is  a  prodigious  merrj'-making,  and  it  1 
is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  means  for  an  extravagant  hos-  I 
pitality  should  have  been  accumulated  before  tiie  parties  dare  at-  1 
tempt  the  public  ceremony.     The  profusion  is  so  great  as  soi 
times  to  dissipate  a  whole  year's  earnings.     The  obligation  to  this  I 
expense  increases  the  delay  required  by  the  Church,  and  it  fre-  I 
qaently  happens  that  the  affianced  cohabit  befoi-e  the  nuptial  I 
benediction  ia  pronounced.    As  the  betrothal  is  a  half- marriage,  ( 
the  arrangement  loses  part  of  ila  offensive  character  in  the  eyes  | 
of  tho  parties  themselves,  and  also  of  their  neighbors.     The  chil- 
dren ore  legitimatized  by  the  subsequent  marriage,  which  takes 
place  in  by  far  the  largest  number  of  cases.     In  those  occasional  i 
instances  where  the  wedding  ceremony  is  not  duly  completed, 
there  is  a  particular  legal  act  by  which  a  child  can  be  acknowl- 
edged.    Failure  of  marriage  under  such  circumstances,  or  failure  ( 
of  natural  duty  to  offspring,  is  against  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 
While  these  facts  do  not  alter  the  actual  concubinage  or  illegiti- 
macy, it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  considerable  difference  exists 
between  such  conduct,  however  reprehenaible-,  and  those  habits 
which  may  be  fairly  characterized  as  licentiousness  or  profligacy. 
Norway  is  very  far  from  being  free  of  syphilis.     Bayard  Taylor 
says,  "  Bergen  is,  as  I  am  informed,  terribly  scourged  by  venereal 
diseases.     Certainly  I  do  not  remember  a  place  where  there  are 
80  few  men,  tall,  strong,  and  well  made  as  the  people  generally 
are,  without  some  visible  mark  of  disease  or  deformity.     A  phy- 
sician of  the  city  has  recently  endeavored  to  cure  syphilis  in  ita 
secondary  etfige  by  means  of  inoculation,  having  first  tried  the 
experiment  upon  himself,  and  there  is  now  a  hospital  where  this 
form  of  treatment  ia  practiced  upon  two  or  three  hundred  patients, 
with  the  greatest  success,  another  physician  informed  me.     I  in- 
tended to  have  visited  it,  but  the  Bight  of  a  few  cases  around  the 
door  so  sickened  me  that  I  had  no  courage  to  undertake  the  task."  ■ 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  malady  eximta 
with  the  same  virulence  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast.    The  habits 
of  the  people  would  seem  adverse  to  the  suppositioa  that  it  does. 
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GRSAT  BRITAIN. — ^HISTORY  TO  THE  TIME  OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

Aboriginal  Morals  and  Laws. — Anglo-Saxon  Legislation. — Introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.— St.  Augustine. — Prostitution  in  the  Ninth  Century. — Court  Example. 
— Norman  Epoch. — Feudal  Laws  and  their  In6uences. — Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  —  General  Depravity.  —  Effects  of  Chivalry.  —  Fair  Rosamond. — Jane 
Shore. — Henry  VIIL — Elizabeth. — James  I. 

The  first  references  to  prostitution  which  we  find  in  the  works 
of  the  early  British  annalists  are  so  vague  that  it  is  difficult  to 
derive  from  them  any  very  definite  idea  as  to  its  extent  and  char- 
acter. Among  the  crude  eflforts  at  legislation  there  are  laws  to 
enforce  chastity  among  women,  but  whether  the  necessity  for 
these  enactments  was  owing  to  general  licentiousness  or  to  the 
existence  of  a  regular  class  of  prostitutes  does  not  appear. 

At  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion,  the  morals  of  the  Britons 
were  as  low  as  might  be  expected  from  their  nomadic  habits. 
The  population  was  divided  into  small  communities  of  men  and 
women,  who  appear  to  have  lived  promiscuously,  no  woman  being 
attached  to  any  particular  man,  but  all  cohabiting  according  to  in- 
clination, the  carnal  instinct  being  the  feeling  which  regulated 
sexual  intercourse.  A  sort  of  marriage  was  instituted,  but  with 
no  idea  that  either  of  the  parties  to  it  should  be  restricted  by  its 
obligations.  Its  only  object  seemed  to  be  to  provide  means  for 
rearing  the  children,  and  to  fix  somewhere  the  responsibility  of 
their  nurture  and  support.  A  society  constituted  as  this  was  can, 
of  course,  be  considered  scarcely  a  step  removed  from  barbarism. 
The  regulation  to  provide  for  the  children  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent depopulation ;  its  tendency  was  to  remove  from  the  woman's 
path  every  obstacle  to  lust ;  over  the  man  it  exercised  but  very 
slight  control. 

A  still  farther  proof  of  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  people 
is  foimd  in  the  gross  ceremonies  attending  these  marriages.  The 
man  appeared  on  his  wedding  day  dressed  in  all  the  rude  trap- 
pings of  the  time ;  the  woman  was  entirely  naked.  A  repulsive 
coarseness  marked  their  licentiousness,  and  the  rudeness  of  man- 
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nera  was  nowhere  more  conspicuous  tban  in  the  rc]ation3  existing 
between  the  sexes. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  imported  into  En- 
gland the  laws  aud  ciiatoma  prevailing  in  their  own  country.  TUe 
rules  they  made  against  adultery  were  frightfully  severe.  When  a 
couple  were  detected  in  the  commission  of  the  offonse,  the  woman 
was  compelled  to  cotnniit  suicide,  to  avoid  the  greater  toiturea 
awaiting  her  if  she  refused.  Her  body  was  then  placed  on  a  pile 
of  brushwood  and  consumed.  Nor  did  her  partner  in  guilt  escape 
puui&hment ;  he  was  usually  put  to  death  on  the  spot  where  her  ash- 
es lay  collected.  These  penalties  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  se- 
vere, but  in  some  instances  worse  were  inflicted.  Where  ihe  case 
was  one  of  peculiar  aggravation,  the  adulteress  was  hunted  down 
by  e.  number  of  infariate  demireps  of  her  own  sex,  each  armed 
with  a  club,  a  knife,  or  some  other  formidable  weapon,  and  stab- 
bed or  beaten  to  death.  If  one  party  of  her  pursuers  became 
weary  of  the  sport,  another  took  their  places  until  the  victim  ex- 
pired beneath  the  blows. 

These  extremely  rigid  ideas  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  consistent,  for  while  adultery  was  punished  in  the 
severe  manner  described,  incest  was  not  only  permitted,  but  com- 
monly practiced ;  and  it  waa  even  the  custom  for  rektions  to  mai^ 
ry  within  the  closest  degrees  of  consanguinity. 

But  they  were  not  long  located  in  Eugland  before  the  more  sav- 
age traits  of  their  character  were  softened  down,  and  the  women 
soon  found  amusement  more  suitable  to  their  sex  than  that  of 
chasing  their  erring  sisters  as  quarry.  The  marriage  ceremonieo 
also  assumed  a  more  refined  and  decent  character,  although  the 
wife  continued  to  be  regularly  purchased  by  her  husband,  and  the 
contract  was  still  considered  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  and  sale. 
By  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  marriageable  women  were  made  com- 
modities of  barter,  and  enactments  of  this  character  are  to  be  found 
in  existence  long  subsequent  to  his  reign. 

As  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  hardy,  vigorous  race,  and  existed 
chiefly  by  hunting,  fisliing,  and  a  rude  and  imperfect  system  of 
agriculture,  it  is  not  probable  that  prostitution  existed  among  them 
to  any  great  extent  The  fatigues  of  the  chase  and  field  exhausted 
the  energy  of  the  body,  and  diminished  the  desire  and  capacity 
for  sexual  indulgence,  and,  living  in  small  detached  conimunitiea 
as  they  did,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  stimulating  iuceutivea  of 
city  life. 
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Yet  that  prostitutes  existed,  and  lived  by  the  wages  of  their 
profession,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  women  (who  were  entitled 
by  law  to  hold  and  dispose  of  property)  bequeathed  their  weajth 
to  their  daughters,  with  the  occasional  stipulation  that  they  should 
live  chaste  lives  in  the  event  of  their  remaining  single,  and  not 
earn  money  by  prostituting  their  pernons. 

In  the  reign  of  Canute  a  law  was  enacted  by  which  any  one 
found  guilty  of  adultery  was  to  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  the 
nose  and  the  ears.^  In  the  course  of  time  the  crime  came  to  be 
punished  by  a  fine  paid  to  the  husband  of  the  woman.  This  pen- 
alty soon  fell  into  disrepute,  as  it  was  found  that  some  husbands 
and  wives  took  advantage  of  it  to  extort  fines  from  persons  pos- 
sessing more  money  than  prudence.  By  a  subsequent  enactment 
the  male  adulterer  became  the  property  of  the  king,  who  might 
send  him  to  the  wars,  or  employ  him  at  hard  labor  as  he  pleased. 
By  a  law  of  Edgar's  time  the  adulterer  of  either  sex  was  compel- 
led to  live,  for  three  days  in  each  week,  on  bread  and  water  for 
seven  years.  This  was  treating  the  evil  on  physiological  princi- 
ples. 

We  can  not  infer  any  very  strict  condition  of  morals  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  harsh  legislation.  When  punishment  is  carried  to  an 
extreme  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  ofter.se,  it  is  as  likely  to 
fail  in  its  object  as  mistaken  lenity.  Forgery  and  arson  were  more 
frequent  in  England  when  punished  v/ith  death  than  they  are  at 
present ;  and  although  we  have  no  statistics  of  the  time  from  which 
we  can  deduce  any  positive  conclusions,  we  may  reasonably  im- 
agine that  neither  the  death  penalty,  nor  the  other  barbarous  pun- 
ishments substituted  for  it^  exercised  any  very  powerful  influence 
in  the  diminution  of  the  crime  among  our  hardy  progenitors.  It 
may  have  taught  them  greater  caution  and  dissimulation  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  evil  purposes,  but  it  did  not  render  them  the 
less  eager  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  thrown  in  their  way. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  founders  of  Christianity 
treated  illicit  sexual  indulgence  as  a  sin,  and  resorted  to  extreme 
measures  for  its  suppression,  but  yet,  to  some  extent,  tolerated 
prostitution.  Shortly  after  he  had  established  himself  in  Britain, 
Augustine  put  some  curious  queries  to  the  Pope  touching  the 
manner  in  which  chastity  among  converts  to  the  new  faith  should 
be  enibrced.  The  nature  of  these  interrogatories  and  replies  for- 
bids their  appearance  here.* 

^  Spelman.  '  Bcde,  lib.  i.  cap.  27. 
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That  Augustine  required  to  he  instructed  on  such  prurient  de- 
tails proves  tliat  he  was  a  believer  iii  the  Jewish  observancea  of 
phjsieal  ablutions  and  cleansing  of  the  person  being  necessary  to 
the  removal  of  moral  impurities,  and  that  he  carried  his  scrutiny 
into  the  morals  of  his  Hock  much  farllmr  than  was  consistent  with 
modesty  and  good  sense.  However  much  his  religious  teaching 
might  have  improved  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  regulations 
alluded  to  would  have  exercised  no  very  salutary  or  efficaciouB 
iuQueuce  over  them. 

The  lives  of  the  early  kioga  and  rulers  of  Britain  serve  to  illusr  I 
Irate  the  morals  of  tlie  nation  during  their  respective  reigns,  not  I 
only  by  exhibiting  individual  examples  where  the  condition  of 
the  masses  is  hidden  from  view,  but  by  affording  us  an  index  to 
that  condition  when  it  is  considered  that  tlie  manners  of  the  court 
have,  in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence on  those  of  the  people. 

Augustine  converU'd  Ethclbcrt,  but  his  son  Endbald  deserted   ! 
the  Christian  Church  hecauae  it  refused  ila  sanction  to  his  mother-    j 
in-law  becoming  his  wife.     It  is  true  that  he  afterward  divorced   ] 
her,  and  returned  to  Christianity,  but  in  this  he  was  influenced    ■ 
rather  by  satiety  than  by  the  promptings  of  a  reviving  faith- 
Many  of  the  other  kings  of  the  Heptarchy  were  as  remarkable  for 
the  headstrong  ardor  of  their  passion  as  Endbald.     Canidph  of 
Weasex  had,  in  the  year  784,  an  intrigue  with  one  of  his  femalo- 
Bubjects,  and  frequently  quitted  his  court  to  enjoy  her  society  ia 
the  country.     During  oue  of  these  clandestine  excursions  he  waa 
surprised  aud  surrounded  in  the  night  by  the  followers  of  Kynch- 
ard,  a  rival  pretender  to  the  throne,  and  murdered  in  tlie  arms  of 
his  mistress. 

In  the  ninth  century  prostitution  seems  to  have  been  a  prevail- 
ing vice  throughout  the  country,  and  frequent  references  are  made 
to  it  in  the  discussions  of  the  period.  In  the  arguments  used  in 
favor  of  tithes,  in  the  time  of  Atheistan,  it  was  held  by  some 
canonists  that  the  clergy  bad  a  right  to  demand  one  tenth  of  the 
profits  earned  by  prostitutes  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling.  It  is 
but  right  to  add  that  the  Church  did  not  persist  in  enforcing  thia 
extraordinary  claim.' 

Edwy,  who  ascended  the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen, 

became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  monks  on  the  question, 

then  first  started,  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.     The  celebrated 

'  Fadre  Paolo. 
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Dunstan  favored  the  new  doctrine,  but  Edwy  opposed  it.  The 
youthfiil  and  inexperienced  prince  was  no  match  for  his  sagacious 
antagonist,  as  he  soon  after  discovered.  On  the  day  of  his  coro- 
nation, which  took  place  soon  after  his  marriage  with  his  cousin 
Elgiva,  whom  he  loved  and  resolved  to  wed,  though  she  was  with- 
in the  degrees  of  consanguinity  prohibited  by  the  Church,  his  no- 
bles were  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Edwy  had  stolen  away.  Dunstan  and  Odo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  conjecturing  the  cause  of  his  absence,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  private  apartments  of  the  queen,  and  found  him  in 
her  company.  They  tore  him  from  her,  and  dragged  him  back  to 
the  party.  Elgiva's  fece  was  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron  to  destroy 
her  beauty,  and  she  was  transported  to  Ireland.  Her  wounds 
being  soon  healed,  and  all  trace  of  the  injuries  removed,  she  re- 
turned to  her  own  country,  but  was  met  by  a  party  the  archbishop 
had  sent  to  intercept  her,  and  put  to  death.  Thus,  professedly  to 
preserve  the  morals  of  the  king,  these  high  ecclesiastics  committed 
crimes  of  far  greater  gravity  than  a  marriage  even  between  pereons 
more  nearly  related  than  Edwy  and  Elgiva. 

Edgar,  who  succeeded  Edwy,  was  of  a  still  more  passionate  and 
licentious  disposition.  He  broke  into  a  convent,  and  carried  oflf 
one  of  the  nuns,  named  Editha,  who  was  remarkable  for  her  beau- 
ty. In  the  heat  of  passion,  he  violated  her  person ;  and  for  the 
double  offense  of  abduction  and  rape,  the  Church,  according  to  the 
peculiar  morality  of  the  times,  punished  him  by  compelling  him 
to  resign  his  crown  for  the  period  of  seven  years.  By  a  curious 
inconsistency,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  Editha,  who 
lived  with  him  as  a  concubine. 

Another  of  his  mistresses  he  obtained  by  a  less  violent  process. 
In  passing  through  Andover,  he  accidentally  met  the  daughter 
of  a  neighboring  noble,  who  fascinated  him  by  her  remarkable 
beauty.  Listening  only  to  the  suggestion  of  his  passion,  he  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  residence  of  the  maiden's  mother,  and, 
informing  her  of  the  violent  love  with  which  she  had  inspired 
him,  demanded  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  share  his  bed  that 
night  The  mother,  fearing  to  excite  the  king's  anger  by  a  re- 
fusal, resorted  to  a  stratagem,  by  which  she  hoped  to  evade  his 
wrath,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the  chastity  of  her  daugh- 
ter. She  directed  a  handsome  waiting-maid  to  introduce  herself 
into  the  young  lady's  chamber,  and  the  king  was  admitted  after 
dark.    When  Edgar  discovered  the  trick  which  had  been  played 
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on  him,  he  manifested  no  resentment,  and  the  accidental  partner 
of  his  bed  became  afterward  his  favorite  mistress. 

These  were  not  his  only  amours.  Elfrida,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  was  distiDguiabed  by  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
tlie  fame  of  her  charms  reached  the  court,  although  she  resided  in 
the  country  in  strict  retirement,  and  had  never  been  a  mile  from 
home.  Edgar,  hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  doubting  whether  her 
appearance  justified  the  extravagant  praise  lavished  on  it,  sent  one 
of  his  trusted  iavorites,  Earl  Athclwold,  to  her  father's  residence 
to  make  a  report  to  him  on  the  subject.  Athelwold  himself,  liko 
many  a  aiinilor  envoy,  fell  in  love  with  tlie  young  lady,  and  in- 
formed the  king  that  rumor  had  greatly  exaggerated  her  merits, 
and  that  she  was  positively  ungainly.  This  was  sufficient  to  allay 
the  king's  curiosity,  and  Athelwold  shortly  afterward  secured  tha 
young  lady's  hand  in  marriage.  He  explained  the  matter  to  Ed- 
gar by  remarking  that  it  was  her  fortune  which  induced  him  to 
overlook  her  homely  features.  The  king  desired  him  to  intro- 
duce her  at  court,  and  Athelwold  persistently  refusing,  the  king 
suspected  the  true  state  of  the  case.  He  intimated  to  the  carl 
that  be  had  determined  to  visit  the  castle  where  she  resided,  and 
the  hiwband,  dreading  the  consequences,  implored  his  wife  to  con- 
ceal her  beauty  as  much  as  possible.  Elfrida,  woman-like,  did 
precisely  the  contrary,  and  set  off  her  charms  by  the  richest  and 
most  becoming  toilette  in  her  wardrobe,  Edgar  was  so  enraged 
Bt  the  deception  practiced  on  him  that  he  put  the  unfortunate  earl 
to  death,  and  married  the  widow. 

The  infusion  of  Danish  blood  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised 
an  improving  influence  on  Anglo-Saxon  manners.  Judging  from 
the  following,  the  contrary  may  be  inferred. 

EtheJrcd  kept  a  number  of  Danish  troops  in  hia  pay,  who  were 
stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  complaint  was  made 
to  the  king  that  the  Danes  had  attained  such  a  pitch  of  refinement, 
and  made  such  an  advance  in  luxury,  that  they  combed  their  hair 
daily,  and  were  guilty  of  other  acts  of  personal  emlwliishment 
equally  reprehensible.  Worse  still,  it  was  averred  that  the  wom- 
en looked  with  favor  on  these  practices  of  the  Danes,  and  that  the 
latter  debauched  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  English,  and  dis- 
graced the  nation.'  It  is  evident  that  women  who  could  thua 
easily  be  ted  away  were  only  virtuous  from  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity. 


trtner  ^^H 
)Earl    ^m 
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The  legislation  of  this  period  shows  that  prostitution  was  not 
only  tolerated,  but  indirectly  encouraged. 

If  a  man  seduced  the  wife  of  another,  he  was  compelled,  by  an 
early  Saxon  law,  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  husband,  and  to  procure  for 
him  another  woman,  whom  he  was  to  remunerate  for  admitting 
him  to  her  bed.^  This  was  not  only  offering  a  direct  premium  to 
prostitution  by  providing  for  the  debauching  of  a  woman  every 
time  another  chose  to  be  seduced,  but  it  shows  that  females  were 
in  the  habit  of  cohabiting  with  men  for  hire.  The  fines  for  adul- 
tery were  graduated  according  to  the  rank  of  the  woman.  If  she 
happened  to  be  the  wife  of  a  nobleman,  her  chastity  was  valued 
at  the  moderate  sum  of  six  pounds  sterling  (about  thirty  dollars) ; 
while  the  wife  of  a  churl  brought  to  her  husband  as  a  salve  for 
his  injured  honor  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  The  effect  of  these 
enactments  could  not  but  exercise  a  demoralizing  and  injurious 
influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people.  They  reduced  the  esti- 
mate of  female  chastity  to  that  of  a  cheap  marketable  commodity, 
whose  loss  could  be  repaid  by  a  small  money  compensation. 

By  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  a  man  was  permitted  to  buy  a  wife, 
provided  the  purchase  was  made  openly,  and  many  such  traDsac- 
tions  are  recorded,  the  price  being  sometimes  paid  down  in  money, 
and  sometimes  in  palfreys  and  other  kinds  of  property.  The  prac- 
tice, however,  was  soon  modified,  and  it  became  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  bride.  The  husband  was  compelled  to 
support  and  protect  her,  and  to  treat  her  with  respect.  A  couple 
desirous  of  contracting  marriage  were  formally  betrothed  in  pres- 
ence of  the  priest,  and  this  practice,  having  something  of  an  eccle- 
siastical obligation  without  any  of  its  legal  force,  was  frequentiy 
productive  of  the  same  evil  consequences  as  in  Norway  at  the 
present  day.  This  custom  of  betrothal  prevailed  down  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Normans  introduced  into  England,  if  not  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  morals,  at  least  a  greater  refinement  in  vice.  Their  laws 
were  moulded  by  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  system  which  they  im- 
ported with  them.  Under  their  sway  society  was  divided  into 
two  classes — feudal  lords  and  their  vassals.  The  lord  could  dis- 
pose of  the  person  and  property  of  the  vassal,  limited,  indeed,  by 
certain  restrictions,  but  still  leaving  so  much  power  in  his  hands 
as  to  render  the  latter  a  virtual  slave. 

Thus,  by  the  laws  of  the  time,  a  vassal  who  seduced  or  debauch- 

'  Leges  Saxonicft. 
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ed  hiB  lord's  wife  or  near  relative,  or  who  even  took  improper  I 
liberties  with  them,  might  be  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  I 
land.  When  a  baron  died,  the  estate  escheated  to  the  king,  who  I 
took  immediate  posacsaion,  and  kept  it  until  the  heir  apjilied  to  I 
do  homage  for  it,  and  puj  such  a  fee  as  the  king  might  demand.  I 
If  the  heir  happened  to  be  a  minor,  tbe  king  retained  poasesaioa  1 
of  the  estate  uutil  he  reached  his  majority;  and  when  the  inheiit*  I 
ance  devolved  on  a  female,  the  king  might  give  her  any  husband  I 
he  liiOTigbt  proper.  He  often  turned  this  privilege  to  account  bj;  [ 
Belling  the  right  to  tbe  hand  and  fortune  of  an  heiress.  Geoffrey  I 
de  Mandevilte  paid  Henry  III.  a  sum  equal  to  about  twenty  thou- 
sand dollare  for  permission  to  wed  Isabel,  count^^ss  of  Gloucester,  I 
with  the  right  to  all  her  lands  and  revenues.  Even  a  male  heir  ) 
could  not  select  his  own  bride  except  by  purchasing  permission 
from  the  king,  otherwise  he  had  to  accept  his  majesty's  choice. 

We  have  no  means  of  estimating  tbe  amount  of  licentiousness 
arising  from  these  arbitrary  regulations,  but  we  only  require  a 
little  acquaintance  with  human  nature  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  have  been  a  prolific  source  of  vice.     The  husband 
being  selected  by  the  king  from  purely  mercenary  or  interested 
motives,  no  attention  was,  of  course,  paid  to  disparity  of  ages,  or 
other  circumstances  on  which  the  purity  of  the  marriage-bed  de- 
pends.    When  the  inclinations  are  forced  in  this  way,  women,  as   j 
well  as  men,  an;  apt  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  partners  by  I 
seeking  illicit  enjoyments.     Mercenary  marriages,  when  projected, 
as  ihey  are  even  in  our  day,  from  sordid  motives  on  the  part  of 
parents  or  guardians,  almost  invariably  k-ad  to  infidelity,  and   ' 
many  an  old  dotard,  who  forces  himself  upon  a  girl  under  £ 
merely  serves  as  a  screen  for  her  clandestine  amours. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  grave  disputes  occurred  between  the 
civil  and  ecelesiastitial  courts  on  the  subject  of  bastardy.     The 
common  law  deemed  all  children  to  be  illegitimate  who  had  been 
bom  before  marriage.     By  the  canon  law  they  were  held  to  t 
legitimate  if  the  parents  married  snbseqneTit  to  their  birth. 

When  a  dispute  of  inheritance  arose,  it  was  customttry  for  the 
civil  to  issue  writs  to  the  spiritual  courts,  directing  an  inquiry  to 
be  instituted  into  the  legitimacy  of  the  claimants ;  and  as  the  i 
bishops  alwa^'s  returned  answers  in  accordance  with  the  canon 
law,  all  persons  whose  parents  had  married  at  any  period  were 
legitimate.  When  it  is  considered  how  strongly  moat  parents  feel 
for  the  honor  of  their  o^pring,  the  tendency  of  such  decisions  to 
T 
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increase  prostitution  becomes  apparent  It  may  be  considered  un- 
just to  inflict  disabilities  on  the  child  for  the  sins  of  the  parent^ 
but  such  penalties  undoubtedly  have  the  eflFect  of  imposing  a  check 
upon  concubinage. 

We  have  stated  that  the  king  claimed  the  d^pposal  of  the  hands 
and  fortunes  of  heiresses:  the  barons  claimed  a  still  greater  privi- 
lege from  their  tenants.  In  some  localities  the  feudal  lord  insisted 
upon  enjoying  the  person  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  each  tenant 
who  happened  to  be  blessed  with  a  plurality  of  thena.  He  return- 
ed her  to  her  parents  within  a  given  time. 

Every  extreme  is  followed  by  a  reaction  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  abject  condition  of  women,  as  indicated  by  the  fore- 
going facts,  led  to  the  institution  of  chivalry,  which  elevated  her 
ftx)m  the  position  of  a  slave,  and  the  mere  instrument  of  sensual 
gratification,  to  that  almost  of  a  deity,  thus  assigning  her  a  rank 
as  much  above  her  real  sphere  as  her  former  one  had  been  be- 
neath it 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  this  system,  women  could  not  appear 
at  any  public  exhibition  or  place  of  amusement  unless  accompa- 
nied by  a  band  of  armed  retainers.  Any  female  encountered  alone 
and  unprotected  was  liable  to  insult. 

Chivalry,  if  it  did  not  put  an  end  to,  greatly  modified  this  state 
of  things.  By  its  rules  each  of  its  members  was  constituted  a 
champion  of  female  virtue  and  honor.  No  man  was  admitted  into 
the  order  whose  valor  was  not  above  suspicion,  and  a  word  utter- 
ed by  him  derogatory  to  the  beau  sexe  excluded  him  from  its  ranks. 
No  woman,  however,  was  deemed  worthy  of  knightly  protection 
who  had  not  preserved  her  honor,  it  being  to  that  quality  alone 
that  knighthood  volunteered  its  safeguard.  At  public  ceremonies, 
if  a  woman  of  easy  virtue  ventured  to  take  precedence  of  a  woman 
of  honorable  fame,  she  was  immediately  reminded  of  the  impro- 
priety of  her  conduct  by  some  member  of  the  order,  and  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  rear. 

This  recognition  of  virtue  had  a  strong  tendency  to  promote 
female  chastity.  It  could  not  put  a  stop  to  voluntary  prostitution, 
but  it  at  least  prevented  virtuous  women  being  necessitated  to 
yield  their  honor  to  force.  It  held  out,  moreover,  an  attractive 
premium  to  correct  conduct  among  the  sex  by  making  it  the  ob- 
ject of  heroic  exploits,  celebrated  in  the  romantic  lays  of  minstrels 
and  troubadours.  Its  observances  have  a  fantastic  aspect  in  the 
light  of  modem  civilization,  but  they  imquestionably  exercised  a 
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powerful  corrective  influence  over  fte  female  character,  bo  de>  I 
graded  at  its  coinmenccment,  while,  at  the  Bame  time,  they  elcva*  I 
ted  that  of  the  male  sex  by  teouhiDg  them  to  resjiect  themselves. 

In  the  wars  of  the  period,  it  was  against  the  rules  of  chivalry  to  I 
take  women  prisoners.  When  a  town  was  captured  and  entered  I 
by  victorious  troops,  the  first  step  taken  was  to  make  proclamatioa  I 
\  that  no  violence  should  be  offered  to  any  female.  This  conduct  I 
was  so  much  at  variance  with  the  notions  and  habits  of  soliliery,  I 
that  the  feelings  which  sustained  chivalry  must  have  taken  deep  I 
root  in  the  minds  of  all  claajca  to  restrain  the  passions  of  the  mili- 
tary, strengthened  as  they  were  by  dissolute  habits,  and  the  absence  I 
of  opportunity  for  their  gratification  during  service  in  the  field. 

To  such  an  extreme  was  this  feeling  of  deferential  courtesy  to  | 
the  sex  carried,  that  the  Normans  were  severely  censured  for  their 
conduct  at  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  Du  GuescUn,  it  being  alleged 
that  they  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  ladies.     But  as  the  tendency 
of  every  human  institution  is  to  degenerate  from  its  original  pur- 
pose, the  rigid  purism  which  marked  the  foundation  of  chivalry  sooa 
began  to  relax,  and  disortlcrs  crept  in  and  sapped  the  basis  of  a'  I 
system  which  was  too  theoretically  perfect  to  have  any  extended  X 
duration. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  character  of  the  relations  j 
which  existed  between  tlie  Troubadours  and  the  mistresses  to  whose  I 
service  they  devoted  themselves,  and  who  were  frequently  maN  I 
ried  women.     The  knight  Bertram  happened  to  lose  the  favor  of  I 
his  mistress,  the  wife  of  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  in  consequence  | 
of  stories  which  had  been  related  to  her  implicating  his  fidelity, 
and  charging  him  with  dividing  his  knightly  attentions.     He  pro- 
tests his  innocence  of  these  accusations  in  a  lay  as  impassioncil  as 
that  of  a  lover  to  the  object  of  his  adoration,  and  invokes  a  nam* 
ber  of  knightly  calamities  upon  himself  if  his  devotion  to  her  be 
not  above  suspicion. 

It  is  hardly  cri'dible  that  the  loves  of  such  ardent  admirers  was   I 
immaculate  Pktonism.     On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  husbands  1 
were  rarely  or  never  jealous  of  them,  goes  some  way  to  refute  the  ] 
idea  that  ihoy  had  a  more  serioua  character.     The  lords  of  those 
times  were  proud  of  the  protestations  of  regard  offered  to  their 
ladies,  and  rewarded  the  Troubadours  with  rich  and  valuable  pre* 
ents.     The  lords  of  our  day,  grown  wise  by  experience,  make  a'  j 
point  of  keeping  all  such  intcrlopera  at  a  distance. 

While  chivaliy  poised  it«  lance  in  defeiiso  of  the  Lucrctias,  anill 
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then  of  the  Dulcineas  of  the  day,  the  religious  view  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  sexes  was  particularly  ascetic. 

Although  the  most  profound  devotion  was  paid  to  woman  in 
the  abstract  by  the  order,  the  Church  sought  to  encourage  perpet- 
ual celibacy,  the  seclusion  of  women,  and  the  separation  of  the 
sexes.  The  clergy  were  forbidden  to  marry,  and  the  idea  seemed 
to  prevail  that  it  was  impossible  for  men  and  women  to  mingle 
without  being  under  the  influence  of  lascivious  ideas,  and  ready 
to  carry  them  into  practice  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered.  The 
attempt  to  organize  society  on  such  a  basis  had  an  ine\'itable  tend- 
ency to  produce  demoralization.  Its  obvious  result,  instead  of 
promoting  chastity  was  to  increase  secret  licentiousness  and  en- 
courage prostitution. 

Even  the  voluntary  vows  of  knights  and  troubadours  were,  in 
the  end,  as  little  observed  as  these  ecclesiastical  precepts.  The 
profligacy  of  the  Troubadours  became  open  and  undisguised,  and 
the  virtue  of  their  mistresses  naturally  kept  pace  with  their  exam- 
ple. The  knights  who  enlisted  in  the  Crusades,  with  a  large  amount 
of  zeal  and  but  a  small  share  of  wealth,  su{)ported  their  retainers 
by  robberies  on  the  way,  and  the  females  who  accompanied  them 
acted  as  camp  followers  usually  do.  No  institution  which  deals 
merely  in  external  observances  can  restrain  immorality  in  circum- 
stances favorable  to  its  development,  and  hence  chivalry  was 
forced  to  yield  before  more  powerful  influences.  That  it  served 
its  purpose  in  elevating  the  condition  of  woman,  and  in  giving'a 
better  tone  to  society  at  large,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny. 

Even  when  chivalry  declined  and  ceased  to  inspire  feats  of 
knight-errantry,  we  find  women,  instead  of  falling  back  into  tlic 
degrading  position  they  had  formerly  occupied,  employing  them- 
selves in  intellectual  pursuits,  publishing  books,  mixing  in  public 
controversies,  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, and  even  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  times. 

Among  the  women  who  acquired  a  historical  notoriety  by  their 
position  as  royal  mistresses,  during  the  e{XK)h  comprised  bctw(»en 
the  Norman  conquest  and  the  reign  of  Henrv"  VIII.,  were  the  Fair 
Rosamond,  concubine  of  Henry  II.,  and  Jane  Shore,  the  mistress 
of  Edward  IV.  The  misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  generous  qualities 
of  these  fair  sinners  have  thrown  a  sort  of  halo  around  them. 

Rosamond,  sumamed  the  Fair  on  account  of  her  exquisite 
beauty,  was  the  daughter  of  Walter,  Lord  Clifford,  and  was  edu- 
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cated  in  the  nunnery  of  Goilstow.    The  popular  tradition  concern-  j 
ing  her  ia  iliivl  Ileniy,  heariug  of  ber  chariiia,  paid  her  a  vimt,  but,  | 
finding  her  virtue  inflexible,  had  to  exercise  his  authority  as  sover-  \ 
cign  to  compel  her  to  yield  to  bis  wishes.     lie  placed  her  in  a  | 
building  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  labyrinth  at  Woodstock,  access  I 
to  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  clew  of  thread.     Henry  lo-  i 
cated  ber  here  to  protect  her  from  the  jealousy  of  his  qiiecn  Elea-  ' 
nor.     She  bore  the  king  two  sons,  William  Longsword,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     During  the  king's  1 
absence  in  France  he  inlruslt'd  the  keeping  of  Woodstock  and  the 
care  of  the  Fair  Rosamond  t<j  one  Lord  Thomas,  who  endeavored  I 
to  seduce  her.     In  revenge  for  the  rejection  of  hia  overtures,  the  i 
&itbless  warden  conducted  Queen  Eleanor  to  her  retreat,  and  the  j 
latter  ia  said  to  have  mixed  a  cup  of  poi'wn,  which  her  minions  ' 
oompelled  the  unlbrtunate  Kosamond  to  dnnk.     It  is  also  all 
that  the  queen  struck  the  poor  girl  on  her  lip  with  her  clenched  ' 
hand.'     Some  assert  that  Rosamond  died  a  natural  death  in  a  con- 
vent at  Oxford,  and  attribute  the  origin  of  the  story  of  poisoning  j 
to  the  figure  of  a  cup  which  was  sculptured  on  ber  tomb.     It  if 
more  probable  that  this  effigy  was  placed  there  to  commemorate 
the  actual  event.    Rosamond  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Godstow, 
opposite  the  high  altar,  where  her  remains  lay  undisturbed  until 
they  were  ordered  to  be  removed,  with  every  mark  of  indignity, 
by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Luicoln,  in  the  year  1191,     She  was  regarded  ' 
by  the  people  as  a  saint,  if  not  a  martyr,  and  wonderful  legends 
were  related  concerning  her, 

Jane  Shore,  the  celebrated  concubine  of  Edward  IT,,  was  the   | 
wife  of  Matthew  Shore,  a  goldsmith  in  Lombard  Street,  London. 
Edward  possessed  a  good  figure  and  pleasing  address,  and  was  fond   I 
of  athletic  sports  and  exercises,  which  he  enjoyed  in  company  with 
the  citizens,  among  whom  he  became  exceedingly  popular.     Hia 
popularity  extended  to  many  of  the  citizens'  wives,  and  it  was  not 
conadered  out  of  the  natural  course  of  things  that  Mrs.  Shore  should 
be  removed  from  Lombard  Street  to  shine  at  court  as  the  royal 
&vorite.     Historians  represent  her  as  extremely  beautiful,  remark-  . 
ably  gay  in  temperament,  and  of  unconomon  generosity.     The 
king,  it  is  said,  was  no  lisa  eliarraed  with  Uer  temper  and  disposi- 

'  A  pApuIni  ballad  which  narrntea  (he  pHrticolBn  describci  the  blow  m  baring   ] 
djoi  Pair  ItosatDonJ'i  lip9 

■'A«r.lredi 
lUrd  >ru  Ihc  Itnrl  that  rhvd  IIib  blow, 
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tion  than  with  her  person.  She  never  made  use  of  her  influence 
over  him  to  the  prejudice  of  any  one,  and  if  she  ever  importrmed 
him  it  was  in  fiivor  of  the  unfortunate. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  she  attached  herself  to  Lord  Hast- 
ings, and  when  Richard  III.  cut  off  that  nobleman  as  an  obstacle 
to  his  schemes,  she  was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  on  the  ridiculous 
charge  of  witchcraft.  This  accusation,  however,  terminated  in  a 
public  penance,  with  the  loss  of  whatever  little  property  she  pos- 
sessed. Notwithstanding  the  severities  exercised  against  her,  it  is 
certain  that  she  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Sir 
Thomas  More  mentions  having  seen  her,  poor  and  shriveled, 
without  the  least  trace  of  her  former  beauty.  Mr.  Howe,  in  his 
tragedy  of  "  Jane  Shore,''  has  adopted  the  popular  story  related  in 
the  old  ballad,  of  her  perishing  from  hunger  in  a  ditch  where 
Shoreditch  now  stands,  but  Stow  assures  us  that  that  street  was 
thus  named  previous  to  the  time  of  Jane  Shore. 

The  example  of  none  of  the  English  kings  had  a  greater  influence 
in  bringing  the  marriage  tie  into  disrepute  than  that  of  Henry 
VIII.  An  effort  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Fronde,  in  his  new  his- 
tory of  England,  to  redeem  the  character  of  this  monarch  from 
some  portion  of  the  obloquy  with  which  it  is  covered,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  an  unmitigated  monster.  Curious  to  say, 
during  his  youth  and  early  manhood  he  betrayed  no  evidence  of 
the  brutal  passions  which  afterward  moved  him.  He  was  the  hus- 
band of  Catharine  for  seventeen  vears  before  his  domestic  conduct 
incurred  reproach.  At  that  late  period  of  his  career  he  conceived 
a  violent  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  and,  in  order  to  get  her  to  share 
his  bed,  sought  to  divorce  his  w^ife.  From  this  period  he  seemed 
to  become  the  prey  of  a  restless  concupiscence,  which  sought  grat- 
ification in  new  objects  of  indulgence,  and  his  passion  for  the  wom- 
en he  married  and  beheaded  was  as  short-lived  as  it  was  violent. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn 
was  more  than  adulterous.  It  is  said  Anne's  mother  had  been 
more  complaisant  to  Henry  than  her  duty  to  her  husband  or  the 
laws  of  morality  would  have  sanctioned,  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  Bishop  FLsher  for  concluding  that  Anne  was  the  result  of  this 
illicit  connection,  and  that,  when  the  king  expressed  an  intention 
of  marrying  her.  Lady  Boleyn  exhorted  him  to  abandon  his  de- 
sign, as  Anne  was  his  own  daughter.  Henry  was  not  to  be  deterred 
by  an  obstacle  of  this  sort.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
divorce,  and  in  the  mean  while  he  and  Anne  had  become  so  inti- 
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mate  that  she  began  to  exhibit  proofe  of  the  connection  which 
couH  not  be  concealed.  A  private  marriage  was  resorted  to,  con- 
siderations of  state  rendering  it  priident  to  keep  the  union  secret. 

Catharine  was  divorced  through  the  iutrumentality  of  Cranraer, 
hut  Henry  (lid  not  long  continue  to  repose  confidence  in  Lis  new  \ 
bride.  Soon  after  tlic  marriage  wns  made  public,  and  she  had  | 
been  formally  inaugurate  as  queen,  she  attended  a  tilting-malch 
at  Greenwich,  accompanied  by  the  king  and  a  large  concourse  of 
speclatoiB.  The  king  observed  her  exchange  amorou.s  signals 
with  one  of  the  combatants,  who  was  also  one  of  her  paramours. 
Henry  had  entertained  suspicions  of  her  connection  with  this  man, 
and  this  proof,  as  he  regarded  it,  of  her  infidelity  aroused  his  jeal- 
ousy. He  left  the  scene  on  the  instant  and  returned  to  Westmin- 
ster, wher«!  he  issued  orders  to  have  her  immediately  arrested. 
She  waa  thrown  into  prison,  and  tried  on  the  joint  charges  of 
adultery  and  incest.  She  was  acciLsed  of  having  committed  adul- 
tery with  fnur  separate  members  of  the  king's  household,  and  of 
having  had  inccBtuous  intercourse  with  her  own  brother,  Lord 
Bochfonl.     She  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed. 

Whether  she  committed  the  entire  criminality  laid  to  her  charge 
it  is  impos-sihle  to  say,  but  that  the  incidents  of  the  career  just  de- 
scribed were  in  perfect  unison  with  the  doings  of  Henry  and  his 
court  there  is  no  doubt.  Of  the  influence  of  such  examples  on 
the  morals  of  the  people  at  large,  there  ia,  unfortunately,  as  little 
question.  H  court  manners  and  court  styles  are  zealously  fol- 
lowed, the  vices  that  spring  from  them  are  not  less  assiduously 
improved  upon. 

Henry's  strong  sexiinl  passions,  as  well  as  his  arbitrary  disposi- 
tion, were  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  However  his- 
torians may  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  her  depravity,  they  all  agree 
that  her  right  to  the  title  of  "  Virgin  Queen"  was  exceedingly  iH 
founded.  Many  of  her  delinquencies  with  persons  of  the  opposite 
Sex  were  notorious,  although  perhaps  difficidt  of  proof  While 
•  she  had  not  the  slightest  claim  to  beauty,  she  delighted  in  flattery, 
and  could  swallow  any  amount  of  gross  and  ftilsome  adulation. 
Her  vanity  so  blinded  her  that  she  never  perceived  that  the  ex- 
travagant pmises  lavished  on  her  personal  attractions  were  mere- 
ly covert  satire. 

It  is  said  that  Elizabeth  indulged  in  almost  indi.seriminate  Icwd- 
,  ness,  and  that  Leicester,  Hattoii,  Essex,  Mountjoy,  and  numerous 
I  otliers  shared  her  iavore.     In  one  of  the  nntes  appended  to  Hume's 
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fourth  volume,  the  nature  of  Elizabeth's  dealings  with  a  large 
number  of  her  fevorites  is  set  forth,  the  author  of  the  statement 
being  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  a  time  when  friendly  relations  existed 
between  her  and  Elizabeth,  wrote  to  the  latter  that  the  countess 
had  reported  that  Elizabeth  had  given  a  promise  of  marriage  to  a 
certain  courtier,  but,  finding  the  marriage  inexpedient,  had  dis- 
pensed with  the  ceremony  and  admitted  him  to  her  bed.  The 
countess  also  stated  that  she  had  been  equally  indulgent  to  Simier, 
the  French  agent,  and  that  Hatton,  another  of  her  paramours,  had 
spread  many  reports  indicative  of  her  extreme  sexual  passion. 

The  immediate  successors  of  Elizabeth  were  of  a  different  per- 
sonal temperament,  and  did  not  abandon  themselves  to  such  scan- 
dalous excesses.  James  I.  had  no  mistresses,  and  was  not  of  a 
character  to  seek  pleasure  in  extravagant  licentiousness,  but  his 
court  was  not  free  from  the  scenes  which  had  disgraced  those  of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth.  James,  being  desirous  of  uniting  the  Earl 
of  Essex  with  the  Lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  had  the  young  couple  betrothed,  although  they  had  not 
attained  the  age  of  puberty.  The  earl  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  while  Lady  Frances  was  but  thirteen,  and  it  was  deemed 
proper  for  the  youth  to  travel  until  both  should  have  arrived  at 
the  maturity  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  re- 
lation. After  four  years  spent  on  the  Continent,  the  earl  returned 
to  England,  and  found  his  affianced  bride  in  the  full  lustre  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  of  the  fame  which  great  personal  charms 
excite.  He  had  also  the  mortification  to  find  himself  repulsed 
when  he  approached  her  as  a  husband,  and  was  met  by  every 
manifestation  of  dislike  and  contempt.  He  complained  to  her  par- 
ents on  the  subject,  and  they  compelled  her  to  accompany  him  to 
the  country. 

Although  the  young  countess  obeyed  this  mandate  literally, 
the  feud  between  her  and  Essex  was  far  from  terminated:  she 
recognized  him  as  her  husband  in  name  only,  and  sedulously  kept 
herself  aloof  from  his  society,  nor  could  any  of  his  endeavors 
overcome  her  repugnance.  The  lady  {>ersistcd  in  her  obstinacy ; 
the  husband  redoubled  his  attentions  and  importunities,  but,  find- 
ing that  she  was  invincible,  he  finally  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and 
separated  from  her. 

The  cause  of  tliLs  strange  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  countess 
was  the  passion  which  she  entertained  for  a  Scotch  adventurer 
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named  Robert  Carr,  who  liad  found  a  favorable  reception  from  the 
king,  by  whom  he  was  created  Viscount  Bochester.  She  believed 
that  by  refusing  to  coiiaummate  her  marriage  with  Essex  she 
would  not  be  considered  by  the  world  in  the  light  of  his  wife,  and 
she  hoped  to  procure  a  divorce,  wliich  would  enable  her  to  marry  ' 
Rochester.'  As  their  mutual  attachment  was  ardent,  and  their 
opportunities  for  being  together  frequent,  they  aiiticipatcid  the 
probability  of  a  marriage,  and  indulged  their  passions  without 
waiting  ibr  the  ceremony.  They  did  not  find  as  much  trouble  in 
procuring  a  divorce  as  they  had  anticipated. 

The  king,  who  had  a  strong  partiality  for  Rochester,  fiivored 
their  views,  and  Essex,  finding  that  his  suit  was  hopeless  with  his 
wife,  opposed  no  obstacle  to  the  nullification  of  his  marriage.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  countess  sued  out  the  divorce  were  of  rath- 
er a  curious  character.  The  chief  allegation  against  Essex  was 
impotency.  At  that  lime  a  firm  faith  existed  in  the  absurd  no- 
tions that  there  were  people  who  [KiBsessed  the  power  of  witch- 
oraft,  enabling  them,  among  other  things,  to  deprive  a  man  of  his 
virility.  It  was  asserted  and  maintained  that  Essex  had  been 
subjected  to  this  influence,  and  was  therefore  incompetent  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  a  married  man.  The  divorce  was  secured, 
ftnd  Rochester  and  the  countess  experienced  no  farther  obstacle  to 
tho  gratification  of  their  desires. 

Bochester  had  previously  consulted  Overbury  on  the  difficulties 
of  his  p<Bition,  and  the  latter  strongly  advised  him  not  to  many 
the  countess.  These  facts  coming  to  the  ears  of  Lady  Frances, 
she  induced  Rochester  to  have  Overbury  poisoned.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  tlie  murder,  Rochester  and  his  wife  were  brought  to 
trial  and  convicted,  but  the  mistaken  clemency  of  the  king  inter- 
posed between  them  and  the  dixim  they  so  richly  merited.  They 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  obscurity,  but  as  bitter  ene- 
inies,  and  although  they  resided  in  the  same  house  for  many  yeara, 
no  word  or  message  was  ever  exchanged  between  them. 
'  State  TriolB,  L  228. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. — ^mSTORY  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  TO  THE 

PRESENT  DAY. 

Pnritans. — Results  of  Asceticism. — Excesses  of  the  Restoration. — General  Licen- 
tiousness.— Art. — Literature. — The  Stage. — Nell  Gwynne. — Nationality  in  Vice. 
-^Sabbath  at  Court. — James  II. — Literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
Centuries. — Lord  Chesterfield. — House  of  Hanover. — Royal  Princes. — George 
III. — George  IV. — Influence  of  French  Literature. — Marriage  Laws. — Increase 
of  Population. 

On  gaining  the  ascendant,  the  Puritans  endeavored  to  reform 
the  general  corruption  of  society  by  cutting  to  the  root  of  the 
disorders  that  aflBicted  it  Instead,  however,  of  applying  the 
knife  judiciously,  they  excised  the  sound  as  well  as  the  unhealthy 
parts.  Their  measures  went  to  the  extreme  of  killing  all  the  af- 
fections and  impulses  natural  to  the  human  breast,  in  order  to  re- 
press the  excesses  arising  from  too  free  an  abandonment  to  them. 
Some  fimatics,  for  instance,  gravely  suggested  that,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  fornication  and  adultery,  all  intercourse  should  be  pro- 
hibited between  the  sexes. 

In  our  days  it  is  found  that  innocent  amusements  are  the  best 
safeguard  against  criminal  indulgence,  but  the  Puritans  thought 
otherwise,  and  looked  upon  joyous  exhilaration  of  any  kind  as 
almost  sinful.  They  enforced  their  gloomy  doctrines  with  a  tyr- 
anny as  unbending  as  their  tenets  themselves  were  harsh  and  un- 
natural. Theatrical  entertainments,  dancing,  etc.,  were  sternly 
placed  under  ban,  and  Puritanism  presented  merely  a  heavy  and 
murky  atmosphere,  with  scarcely  a  social  star  to  enliven  its  gloomy 
aspect. 

When  the  Restoration  removed  the  oppressive  weight  of  fanat- 
icism from  the  public  spirit,  it  rebounded  as  far  above  a  healthy 
pitch  as  it  had  been  formerly  depressed  below  it.  An  immediate 
revolution  took  place  in  the  maimers  and  habits  of  the  people. 
The  theatres,  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Puritans,  were  at 
once  reopened,  and  the  populace  abandoned  themselves  to  pleas- 
urable excesses  with  an  eagerness  proportionate  to  the  restraint 
which  had  been  imposed  on  them.     This  license  would,  in  time, 
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have  been  checked  by  reflection,  had  not  the  impulae  been  sup-  I 
plied  fi-om  the  quarter  where  a  repressive  iiifluenue  should  have  I 
been  exercised.     The  Mern?  Monarch  and  his  court  led  the  race  I 
in  this  natioual  carnival,  and  the  examples  which  thoy  set  only  f 
served  to  stimulate  the  public  appetite  for  debauchery.     Indeed,  I 
the  court  of  Charles  was  little  better  than  a  pubhc  brothel,  and  f 
the  wit  with  which  its  orgiea  were  embellished  only  served  to  ii 
crease  the  dangers  arising  from  its  conspicuous  positioQ,  and  ita  ] 
power  over  men's  minds  as  the  centre  from  which  all  rank  and 
consideration  flowed.     The  conduct  of  the  courtiers  was  strictly 
modeled  on  that  of  their  royal  master,  and  their  social  accomplish- 
ments only  imperfectly  vaniislied  over  the  gross  features  of  a  J 
coaree  sensuality.     Women  were  flattered  and  caressed,  but  not  | 
respected,  and  the  homage  paid  them  was  such  as  no  decent  worn 
an  in  our  time  would  consent  to  receive. 

The  most  faithful  portraiture  of  the  manners  of  this  epoch  i 
to  be  found  in  its  dramatic  literature.  The  staple  incidents  of  the  1 
pieces  represented  at  the  theatres  consisted  of  love  intrigues,  88- : 
ductions,  and  rapes.  The  fop  of  the  play  never  elicited  such  hearty  J 
applause  as  when  he  recounted  his  exploits  in  the  ruin  of  female  I 
virtue  among  the  citizens'  wives.  I 

The  theatre  not  only  fostered  lewdness  by  depicting  it  in  glow^l 
ing  and  attractive  colors,  but  ita  actors  spread  abroad  the  corrup-  I 
tion  which  it  was  their  business  to  delineate.  Their  personal  chai*-  \ 
acter  corresponded,  in  too  many  instances,  with  the  parts  which  l 
they  perfonned,  and  they  re-enacted  in  private  the  debaucheriea  j 
which  they  presented  on  the  stage. 

The  theatre  itself  became  a  central  rendezvous  for  immoral  ] 
characters,  and  the  place  where  assignations  were  most  conven- 
iently fixed.  Lively  wenches,  under  the  pretense  of  selling  oranges  I 
to  the  spectators,  frequented  the  pit,  and  took  their  places  in  the  I 
fiout  row,  with  their  backs  to  the  stage.  It  was  well  understood  I 
that  they  were  as  ready  to  sell  favors  as  fruit,  and,  in  fact,  that  they 
bad  come  from  the  neighboring  brothels  for  that  ex]>reas  jjurjjose. 

Deep  drinking  was  another  characteristic  feature  of  the  timea,  J 
and  baccbanalijui  orgies  were  freely  indulged  in  by  all  clai 
from  the  king  to  the  lieggar,  diifering  htde  in  the  extremes  to  I 
which  they  were  pushed.  Conversation,  even  in  what  was  called  I 
the  best  society,  wsls  disfigured  by  the  grossest  obscenity  and  bla*  J 
phemy,  and  bon  Ion  consisted  in  the  extravagance  to  which  thiai 
vicious  conduct  was  extended. 
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Even  the  peasantry  endeavored  to  imitate  the  costumes  and  car- 
riage of  the  courtiers,  and  country  women  were  to  be  seen  in  flaunt- 
ing dresses  cut  so  as  to  expose  as  much  as  possible  of  the  person. 

Up  to  this  period  no  female  had  ever  appeared  upon  the  English 
stage ;  where  women  were  introduced,  their  parts  had  been  filled 
by  boys.  Neither  was  it  customary  for  a  monarch  to  show*him- 
self  at  a  public  representation  of  a  play ;  but,  when  they  were  en- 
acted for  his  amusement,  the  performance  took  place  in  some  apart- 
ment of  the  royal  palace.  In  Charles's  reign,  women  for  the  first 
time  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  performed  the  parts  allotted  to 
the  heroines  of  the  drama. 

The  king  and  queen  became  regular  frequenters  of  the  theatre, 
and  encouraged  by  their  presence  the  double  eiitetidre  and  broad 
indecencies  of  the  pieces  in  vogue.  We  may  remark,  parenthet- 
ically, that  unmarried  actresses  usually  adopted  the  title  Mistress 
before  their  names,  the  word  Miss,  as  then  applied,  signifying 
that  she  who  bore  it  was  a  concubine.  In  modem  days  it  is  the 
habit  to  reverse  this  practice,  as  the  marriage  state  is  considered 
to  divest  the  actress  of  half  her  attractions. 

There  were  but  two  theatres  in  London  at  this  period :  the 
King's  Theatre,  where  the  celebrated  Nell  Gwynne  and  Mrs.  Ee- 
becca  Marshall  were  the  chief  actresses,  and  the  Duke's,  where 
another  company  performed.  One  day  the  reigning  favorites  at 
the  King's  Theatre  had  a  violent  quarrel,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  called 
Nell  "Lord  Buckhurst's  mistress."  Nell  contented  herself  with 
rejoining  that  she  was  but  one  man's  mistress,  though  brought  up 
in  a  brothel,  while  Mrs.  Marshall  bore  the  same  relation  to  three 
or  four,  notwithstanding  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian. 
Their  own  accounts  of  each  other  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  mo- 
rality. 

The  pieces  represented  in  the  London  theatres  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  were,  as  w^e  have  before  stated,  filled  with  indecent  al- 
lusions, and  their  interest  with  the  public  turned  on  the  number 
and  intensity  of  these  prurient  passages.  The  ladies  never  at- 
tended the  first  representation  of  a  comedy  except  in  masks ;  and 
when  the  dames  of  the  court,  with  their  established  reputations 
for  gallantry,  were  apprehensive  of  being  seen  at  them,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  licentious  character  of  the  pieces  most  in 
favor. 

But  many  of  these  plays  are  still  in  evidence  to  speak  for  them- 
selves.    It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  majority  the  plot  is  so  framed 
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m  to  admit  the  greatest  license  in  libidinous  aUusions.  The  dis- 
tJDguishiiig  feature  of  them  is  that  the  most  immodest  passages 
are  put  into  the  mouths  of  women,  and,  indeed,  we  know  that  that . 
actress  was  the  most  successful  who  took  the  greatest  libertiea 
with  the  text,  and  most  improved  upon  its  lewdness  of  expression. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  general  character  of  these  plays,  we  may 
name  "All  Mistaken,  or  the  Mad  Couple," quite  a  favorite  with 
the  public  in  its  day.  The  hero  is  importuned  by  six  clamorous 
unfortunates  whose  ruin  he  has  effected,  and  dunned  in  addition 
by  the  nurses  of  their  illegitimate  offspring  for  wages  owmg  to 
them.  The  delectable  superstructare  of  obscene  dialogue  which  is 
raided  on  this  foundation  may  bo  better  imagined  than  described. 

The  usujj  hour  at  which  the  theatres  opened  their  doors  was 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  the  close  of  the  performances  the 
audience  generally  repaired  to  some  garden  or  other  place  of  pub- 
lic amusement.  Here  scenes  were  enacted  which  proved  a  fit  se- 
quel to  those  witnessed  on  the  stage. 

The  orange-girls  bad  a  superior  known  as  "  Orange  Moll,"  who 
occupied  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  modem 
brothel-keeper.  She  attended  the  girls  to  the  theatre,  and  super- 
intended and  directed  their  operations  there.  During  the  evlre- 
acks  lewd  conversations  were  carried  on  between  the  orange-girls 
and  the  gallants,  which  were  interspersed  with  obscene  jokes,  and 
highly  relished  by  the  audience.  The  custom  of  interpellating 
the  gay  women  who  frequented  the  theatre  was  continued  to  a 
period  comparatively  recent.  Every  one  has  heard  the  story  of 
Peg  Plunket  and  the  Duke  of  Kutland,  in  the  days  when  the  gods 
of  the  Dublin  theatre  weje  esteemed  the  most  discriminating, 
though  boisterous  and  rollicking  audience  of  the  three  kingdoms, 

Charies  selected  several  of  his  mistresses  from  the  stage,  fop 
which  he  had  a  passionate  fondness.  Miaa  Davis  literally  sang 
and  danced  her  way  into  his  affections.  Her  conquest  of  the  king 
was  consummated  by  the  manner  in  which  she  sang  the  pcjpular 
ballad  "  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground."  Charles  thought  she 
was  deserving  of  wanner  quarters,  and  raised  her  to  his  own  bed. 
He  established  her  in  a  splendid  residence,  and  lavished  on  he^ 
the  most  extravagant  gifts. 

The  queen  at  first  resented  the  open  and  undisguised  infidelities 
of  the  king,  and  publicly  manifested  her  sense  of  them  on  one  oc- 
cadon  by  quitting  the  theatre  when  Miss  Davis  made  her  appear- 
e  on  the  stage;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  reclaim  hun  from 
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liis  vicious  propensities,  she  abandoned  all  hopes  of  restricting  his 
libertinism,  or  even  of  keeping  him  within  the  bounds  of  conven- 
tional decency. 

The  Countess  of  Castlemaine  (afterward  created  Duchess  of 
Cleveland)  was  of  a  more  jealous  temperament  than  the  queen, 
and  took  a  more  characteristic  revenge  on  Charles  for  his  frailties. 
She  took  another  lover,  and  went  to  reside  at  his  house,  very  much 
to  the  comfort  of  her  royal  patron,  who  had  a  kingly  dislike  of 
trouble. 

After  quarreling  with  Lord  Buckhurst,  Nell  Gwynne  returned 
to  the  stage,  but  had  not  long  resumed  her  profession  when  it  was 
rumored  that  she  had  made  a  conquest  of  the  king.  These  reports 
were  apparently  contradicted  by  her  continued  appearance  at  the 
theatre,  and  the  progress  she  made  in  her  art,  which  could  only  be 
the  result  of  careful  study.  A  tragedy  by  Dryden  was  advertised, 
the  principal  character  to  be  performed  by  Nell ;  but,  before  the 
night  of  its  first  representation  arrived,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
postpone  the  performance,  owing  to  Nell's  not  being  in  a  condi- 
tion to  appear.  From  this  time  her  connection  with  Charles  no 
longer  remained  a  secret. 

Nell,  like  her  predecessors,  was  not  long  suffered  to  maintain 
uncontested  her  supremacy  over  the  king's  affections.  When  the 
Duchesse  d'Orleans,  the  sister  of  Charles,  paid  a  visit  to  the  En- 
glish court  in  1670,  she  had  in  her  train  a  handsome  maid,  who 
was  admired  for  her  simple  and  childish  style  of  beauty.  Wheth- 
er instigated  by  the  courtiers  who  accompanied  her  mistress, 
whose  visit  was  a  political  one,  or  prompted  by  her  own  sagacity, 
she  made  her  acquiescence  in  the  king's  desires  conditional  upon 
his  executing  the  shameful  treaty  which  gave  France  such  impor- 
tant advantages,  and  rendered  Charles  a  mere  tributary  to  the 
French  king.  This  girl,  Louise  de  Querouaille,  became  the  rival 
of  Nell  Gwynne,  and  had  a  child  by  Charles,  who  was  created 
Duke  of  Eichmond. 

So  scandalously  public  had  the  relations  of  Charles  with  the 
loose  women  who  surrounded  him  become,  and  so  flagrant  and 
unblushing  was  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  that  the  queen  could  no 
longer  reside  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  accordingly  removed 
to  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand.  This  feeling  of  indignation  on 
the  part  of  her  majesty  soon  extended  to  the  virtuously  disposed 
part  of  the  public.  Efforts  were  made  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
disorder  which  threatened  to  corrupt  the  whole  framework  of  En- 
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glisli  society.    In  Parliamenl  it  -was  proposed  to  levj  a  tax  on  the  I 
play-bouses,  which  bad  become  uudLsguised  nests  of  prostitutioi 
The  debate  which  ensued  elicited  a  witticism  which  led  to  serious 
consequences  to  the  gentleman  who  uttered  it.     On  Sir  Jubu  Birk-   ' 
etihcad's  remarking  that  'Hbe  players  were  the  king's  servants   ■ 
and  part  of  bis  pleasures,"  Sir  John  Coventiy  was  imprudent  J 
enough  to  inquire  "  whether  the  king's  pleasures  lay  among  the  ] 
men  that  acted  or  the  women."     For  this  oflense  to  Charles  he 
was  waylaid  by  some  of  the  courtiers,  who  slit  hia  nose,  and  other- 
wise mtdti-eated  bini. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deny  that  this  very  license  of  man- 
ners rendered  the  king  jwpular  with  a  certain  class  of  hia  subjects. 
The  only  exception  taken  by  thera  to  his  conduct  was  the  selec- 
tion of  a  foreigner  as  one  of  hia  mistresses,  and  even  this  would   ) 
have  passed  without  comment  but  for  the  political  consequenoea   I 
of  the  connection.    It  was  generally  understood  among  the  people 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Querouaille,  or  Mrs.  Carwell,  as  she  waa 
commonly  called,  was  an  agent  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  j 
the  ascendency  of  French  interests.     This  brought  upon  her  the   i 
hostility  of  the  populace,  who  availed  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  their  dislike  to  her. 

Nell  Gwyune  was  an  English  woman,  a  Protestant,  and  the  idol   i 
of  the  town.     She  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  Protestant  mis-   i 
tress,  while  Mrs.  Carwell  went  by  that  of  the  king's  Popish  eon-  I 
cu-btne.    Nell  was  one  day  insulted  in  her  carriage  at  Oxford,  and   i 
come  very  near  being  mobbed  by  the  populace  in  mistake  for 
Mrs.  Carwell.     With  her  usual  wit  and  presence  of  mind,  she  put 
her  head  out  of  the  window,  and  quieted  the  rioters  by  telling 
them  that  she  was  "the  Protestant  w — e." 

As  the  literature  of  the  times  reflected  the  general  licentious- 
Desa  of  manners,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  arts  would  es- 
cape their  demoralizing  influence.  Most  of  the  paintings  then  ex- 
ecuted were  characterized  by  the  same  freedom  of  expression 
which  was  used  on  the  stage.  There  is  an  old  print  extant  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  reclining  on  a  bank  of  violets,  weiiring  no 
other  covering  than  a  lace  robo ;  and  in  another  Nell  Gwynne  ia 
represented  in  the  same  semi-nude  condition.  It  is  said  that  thia 
dress  had  belonged  to  the  duchess,  and  had  been  much  admired  ' 
by  the  king,  bnl  that,  with  her  usual  love  of  mischief,  Nell  had  I 
purloined  it,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  her  royal  lover,  and  very 
much  to  the  chagrin  and  mortification  of  the  duchess. 
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The  king  had  his  own  peculiar  way  of  celebrating  the  Sabbath. 
On  that  day  he  usually  collected  his  mistresses  around  him,  and 
amused  himself  by  toying  with  them  and  humoring  their  caprices. 
We  have  a  picture  by  a  contemporaneous  writer  of  one  of  his  Sun- 
day evenings  at  Whitehall,  where  the  court  resided.  It  was  short- 
ly before  his  death.  Charles  sat  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  these 
women,  indulging  in  the  most  frivolous  amusements,  and  appar- 
ently in  high  humor.  At  a  little  distance  stood  a  page  singing 
love-songs  for  the  delectation  of  the  king's  mistresses,  while  round 
a  gambling-table  were  seated  a  number  of  his  courtiers,  playing  for 
stakes  which  sometimes  ran  as  high  as  ten  thousand  dollars  of  our 
money.^  The  orgies  of  the  night  were  kept  up  until  daylight  broke 
in  upon  the  revelers.  At  eight  o'clock  the  same  morning  the  king 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  within  a  week. 

James  II.,  though  of  a  grave  and  stem  character,  was  scarcely 
less  amorous  in  his  temperament  than  Charles.  They  differed, 
however,  in  their  tastes.  Charles  required  beauty  in  his  mistress- 
es; and  Nell  Gwynne  and  some  of  his  other  concubines  were  not 
only  beautiful  in  person  but  possessed  of  intellectual  graces  which 
gilded  their  gross  sensuality.  James  cared  but  little  for  personal 
attractions,  and  lavished  his  favors  on  coarse-featured  and  coarse- 
minded  women.  His  wife  was  below  him  in  rank,  and  he  did  not 
stoop  to  her  for  her  beauty,  for  she  was  plain,  if  not  downright 
ugly  in  her  features.  He  soon  transferred  his  affections  to  a  still 
plainer  mistress,  Arabella  Churchill.  His  strongest  attachment 
was,  however,  that  which  he  entertained  for  Catharine  Sedlej',  who 
possessed  a  powerful  influence  over  him.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  seems  to  have  inherited  from  him  the 
strong  passions  and  reckless  disregard  of  public  opinion  by  which 
he  was  distinguished.  Sedley's  writings  were  more  licentious  than 
those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  literary  talents  were  not 
of  a  high  order,  but  he  possessed  fair  conversational  abilities,  which 
made  his  society  attractive.  The  extreme  dissoluteness  of  his  life 
and  disregard  of  all  decency  provoked  censure  even  in  that  age 
of  loose  morals.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  drunken  revel  with  some 
of  his  profligate  companions,  he  presented  himself  on  the  balcony 
of  a  tavern  near  Covent  Garden  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity,  and 
commenced  a  harangue  so  full  of  lewdness  and  obscenity  that  the 
crowd  pelted  him  with  stones  and  other  missiles,  and  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  into  the  house.    A  daughter  inheriting  these 

»  Evelyn.    4th  February,  1684-6. 
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propensities,  and  brought  up  under  the  iiifluencs  of  ihia  example, 
coiiUi  not  fail  to  become  conspiouous  tbr  similar  traits  of  character. 
Her  person  possessed  none  of  the  attributes  wbich  render  women 
attractive.  A  lank,  spare  figure,  a  hollow  cheek,  sallow  face,  and 
aa  eye  of  glaring  brigUtQCSS  comprised  the  sum  total  of  her  charms. 
Charles,  whose  taste  was  more  cultivated,  remarked  that  his  cod- 
fessor  must  have  recommended  Catharine  to  his  brother  as  a  pen- 
ance for  Ilia  sins.  She  herself  hatl  the  discrimination  not  to  be  in- 
sensible to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  was  even  in  the  habit  of 
boasting  of  her  own  plain  looks.  Her  taato  for  finery  was  as  great 
as  if  she  possessed  attractions  worth  setting  off  by  its  aid,  James, 
when  he  formed  this  connection,  had  advanced  to  middle  age,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  influence  which  she  contrived  to 
esercise  over  him.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  promised 
the  queen  to  abandon  her,  but  his  good  resolutions  soon  gave  way. 
Whenever  the  al)Bence  of  his  wife  afforded  the  opportunity,  Chif- 
finch  might  be  seen  conducting  Catharine  through  the  private  pas- 
sage leading  to  his  chamber.  Notwithstanding  all  the  affected 
austerity  of  his  manners,  James  was,  in  reality,  but  little  better 
than  his  volatile  brother. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  England,  as  we  have  just  shown, 
had  the  licentiousness  of  the  court  been  greater  than  it  was  during 
,  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. ;  only  to  be  exce<^ded,  per- 
i,  by  the  fearful  abyss  of  debauchery  and  atheism  which  a  few 
years  later  was  beheld  in  the  courts  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  Regent 
of  Prance.  The  vigor  and  intellect  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XrV.,  the  magnificence  of  bis  tastes,  and  the  glory  of  hie  en- 
terprises, stand  out  in  powerful  contrast  to  the  doings  of  the  imbe- 
cile, corrupt,  and  utterly  profligate  and  debased  court  of  England, 
The  influence  of  this  most  pernicious  example  it  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  arrive  at  The  great  body  of  the  people,  especially  in 
the  country,  in  those  times  of  difficult  communication,  were  prob- 
ably but  little  affected  by  the  extravagance  of  the  restored  Cava- 
liers, added  to  which  there  was  a  powerful  leaven  of  religious 
fedlDg  working  through  the  country,  wliich  did  not  for  some  time 
settle  down  into  the  apathy  that  called  for  a  new  maniffstation  of 
Puritan  feeling  in  the  establisliment  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  In 
the  upper  cliisses  of  society,  however,  the  core-rottenness  of  the 
courts  of  Ciiarles  and  James  was  yet  felt,  throughout  the  reigns  of 
the  aocceeding  sovereigns,  even  down  to  the  time  of  GJeorge  IIL 
The  writings  of  contemporary  authors,  especially  of  the  comic  dra- 
U 
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matists,  "  the  abstract  and  brief  cbronicles  of  the  times,"  are  a  fair 
type  of  the  public  morals  and  intelligence  in  all  ages.  At  this 
epoch  we  have  from  these  sources  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
reaction  which  had  taken  place. 

After  the  removal  of  the  compulsory  restraint  of  Puritan  con- 
trol, the  nation  seemed  at  once  to  have  lost  its  reason :  modesty  and 
decency  were  badges  of  Puritan  Republicanism,  and  therefore  un- 
suited  to  loyal  men,  who  showed  their  attachment  to  the  monarchy 
by  their  abandonment  of  decorum  and  violation  of  every  moral 
virtue.  The  productions  of  the  favorite  authors  teem  with  coarse 
images,  unequivocal  allusions,  and  gross  facts.  Wit  degenerated 
into  blasphemy,  liveliness  into  obscenity,  metaphors  into  lasciv- 
iousness.  The  scenes  that  took  place  in  the  court,  and  which  con- 
stituted its  daily  amusements,  were  disgusting  to  the  last  degree. 
The  mere  commerce  of  the  sexes,  and  the  libertinism  of  the  pe- 
riod in  that  respect,  were  the  smallest  vices,  and  might  almost  be 
considered  merely  follies,  but  the  venality  and  corruption  were 
open  and  shameless.  The  courtiers  cast  aside  the  last  rag  of  patri- 
otic propriety,  and  avarice,  cruelty,  lust,  and  perjury  filled  the 
measure  of  wickedness.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  an  infant  was 
prematurely  bom  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace,  and  Charles, 
with  many  jocular  remarks,  had  the  body  conveyed  to  his  own 
closet  for  dissection  by  his  own  hand !  An  incident  of  such  brutal- 
ity, which  might  be  frequently  paralleled  by  others  equally  bad  in 
degree,  though  different  in  fact,  shows  the  hideous  destitution  of 
all  decency  with  which  the  court  must  have  been  cursed.  The 
pages  of  Rochester,  Etherege,  Buckingham,  Congreve,  Vanburgh, 
and  Fletcher,  in  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  Prior,  Gay, 
Swift,  and  scores  of  inferior  writers  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  all  exhibit  this  state  of  affairs,  while  the  no- 
ble Muse  even  of  a  Drj^den  could  stoop  to  earn  base  applause  by 
lending  her  powers  to  the  decoration  of  vice,  and  voluntarily 
quitting  her  native  regions  to  wallow  in  the  mire. 

The  vices  of  this  period  must  have  left  an  ineradicable  taint  be- 
hind them,  when,  after  the  full  tide  of  iniquity  had  swept  on,  and 
purer  waters  were  succeeding,  we  find  Lord  Chesterfield,  a  British 
statesman  of  distinguished  ability  and  high  position,  thus  advis- 
ing his  own  son :  **  Let  the  great  book  of  the  world  be  your  prin- 
cipal study.  Noduma  versate  manti  versate  diwma^  which  may  be 
rendered  thiLS :  Turn  over  men  by  day  and  women  by  night :  T 
mean  only  the  best  editions." 
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While,  as  we  have  already  observed,  there  wag  probably  a  , 
wholesome  religious  elemeot  in  a  portion  of  llie  population,  which 
operated  as  an  antiseptic  against  the  rottenness  of  the  court,  it  is 
impossible  biit  that  the  capital  must  have  been  imbued  with  the 
reckless  iniquity,  outrageous  dissoluteness,  and  general  immoral- 
ity of  the  higher  classes.  The  poets,  playwrights,  essayists,  and 
biographers  of  the  age  all  bear  traces  of  the  etTects  of  bad  exam- 
ple in  high  places  on  public  manners.  A  critic  of  those  days  says, 
*'  The  accomplished  gentleman  of  the  English  stage  is  a  person 
that  is  familiar  with  other  men's  wives  and  indifferent  to  his  own, 
and  tlie  fine  lady  is  generally  a  composition  of  sprightlineas  and 
falsehood."  A  thorough  disrespect  for  female  virtue,  or  rather 
the  admiration  of  iibertiniam,  tainted  the  life's  blood  of  the  capi- 
tal. And  when,  passing  over  the  coarse  wit  of  Prior,  or  the  i>er- 
verted  genius  of  Drydeu,  we  come  to  the  sober  and  moderate 
writings  of  essayists  and  satii-ista,  we  find  material  which  gives  ua 
some  little  insight  into  the  lower  London  life  of  the  period,  and 
that  which  has  more  immediate  interest  for  us  in  this  inquiry. 

In  the  dolighti'ul  and  ever  youthful  pngos  of  the  Spectator,  there 
are  some  incidents  of  great  pathos  touching  the  state  of  those  un- 
fortunates whose  condition  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  disgraces 
of  civilization.  One  paper  contains  a  singularly  apposite  remark, 
"  I  was  told,"  says  the  writer  (a  woman  of  the  town),  "  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  last  week,  who  I  hope  is  absolved  for  what 
then  passed  between  us,  that  in  countries  where  Popery  prevails, 
besides  the  advantages  of  licensed  stews,  there  are  larger  endow- 
ments given  for  the  Incurahili,  I  think  he  called  them.  This  man- 
ner of  treating  poor  sinners  has,  we  think,  great  humanity  in  it; 
and  as  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  are  a  person  who  pretends  to  carry  your 
reflections  upon  all  subjects  which  occur  to  you,  I  beg  therefore 
of  you  to  lay  before  the  world  the  condition  of  us  poor  vagrants, 
■who  are  really  in  a  way  of  labor  instead  of  idleness." 

Atanother  time  the  Spectator  himself  meets  "a  slim  young  girl 
of  about  seventeen,  who,  with  a  pert  air,  asked  me  if  I  was  for  a 
pint  of  wine.  Icouldobserveasexact  features  as  ever  I  had  seen; 
the  whole  person,  in  a  word,  of  a  woman  exquisitely  beautii'ul. 
She  affected  to  allure  me  with  a  forced  wantonness  in  her  look 
and  air,  but  I  saw  it  cheeked  with  hunger  and  cold.  Her  eyes 
w«re  wan  and  eager;  her  dress  thin  and  tawdry ;  her  mien  gen- 
teel and  childish.  This  strange  figure  gave  me  much  anguish  of 
heart,  and,  to  avoid  being  seen  with  her,  I  went  away,  but  could 
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not  avoid  giving  her  a  crown.  The  poor  thing  sighed,  courtesied, 
and  with  a  blessing,  expressed  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  turned 
fix)m  me.  This  creature  is  what  they  call  newly  ccnne  upon  the 
UywnP 

The  arts  of  the  procuresses;  their  experiments  on  inexperienced 
country  girls ;  their  attendance  at  coach-offices  and  public  places 
to  hunt  for  and  entrap  the  unwary ;  the  regular  customers  they 
have  for  new  wares ;  the  mode,  first  of  offering  them  to  private 
sale,  and,  when  the  first  gloss  is  worn  off,  casting  them  on  the 
public  market,  are  all  as  true  of  1858  as  of  the  day  for  which  it 
was  written.  In  one  case,  the  Spectator,  being  at  a  coach-office, 
overhears  a  lady  inquiring  of  a  young  girl  her  parentage  and 
character,  and  especially  if  she  has  been  properly  brought  up,  and 
has  been  taught  her  Catechism.  Desirous  of  seeing  a  lady  who 
had  so  proper  an  idea  of  her  duties  to  servants,  he  peeps  through 
and  sees  the  face  of  a  well-known  bawd,  thus  decojring  a  young 
girl  just  arrived  in  London.  One  amusing  cheat  in  the  business 
of  these  go-betweens  is  complained  of  by  a  lady  correspondent : 
for  a  consideration,  they  profess  to  introduce  some  ambitious  for- 
eigner or  country  gentleman  to  the  favors  of  ladies  of  high  degree, 
ruling  toasts,  leading  belles,  etc.  Some  lady,  Wilhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs,  is  foisted  upon  the  deluded  customer,  who  must,  of  course, 
be  ignorant  of  the  person  of  his  inamorata,  and  he  walks  off  boast- 
ing, in  greiit  self-gratulation,  of  his  good  fortune,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  an  irreproachable  woman's  fame.^ 

It  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  George  III.  to  give  a  favorable 
turn  to  court  morals  and  to  make  virtue  respectable.  The  Georges 
I.  and  n.  had  exercised  but  a  negative  influence  on  their  sub- 
jects. They  were  merely  viewed  as  political  necessities,  and  held 
in  little  or  no  personal  esteem.  Their  uncouth  manners,  foreign 
mistresses,  and  decidedly  heavy  liaisons  had  no  charm  for  either 
eye  or  fancy.  With  George  III.  and  his  queen,  virtue  in  courts 
became  in  some  degree  fashionable ;  the  slough  of  libertinism  in 
which  Louis  XV.  and  the  Regent  Orleans  had  plunged  themselves 
seemed  in  France  to  have  created  some  reaction.  Louis  XVI.  in 
Paris,  and  George  III.  in  London,  presented  the  rare  spectacle  to 
their  respective  subjects  of  two  well-conducted  men,  whose  do- 
mestic life  and  character  were  unimpeachable.  '  But  as  the  sons  of 

'  For  the  prose  writers  of  those  days  who  give  lively  pictures  of  manners  and 
morals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pages  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  especially  Do 
Foe,  who  wrote  much  upon  low  life. 
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George  III.,  especially  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
attaioed  limit  majority,  lliey  were  surrounded  by  bands  of  flatter- 
ers and  parasites,  wlio  stimulaled  and  encouraged  the  natural 
proneness  of  youlli  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  The  libertinism 
and  excesses  of  the  Stuarts  again  became  bon-ton,  devoid,  it  la  true, 
of  politicid  dobasement  and  national  dishonor ;  checked  also  by 
parental  disapprobation,  and  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 
This,  though  very  weak,  was  not  quite  powerless;  and,  though 
lenient  to  the  errors  of  youth,  it  drew  an  unfavorable  compariaon 
between  the  reckless  estravagance  and  dissolute  tastes  of  thfl 
princes,  and  the  moderate  and  personally  estimable  conduct  of  the 
king  and  queen.' 

The  masses  of  the  English  people  were  distinguished  for  plain 
good  sense,  and  attachment  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality; 
and  although  driuking,  gambling,  boxing,  and  racing  were,  in 
honor  of  the  royal  princes,  fashionable  amusements,  and  their  at- 
•taiament  coveted  and  emulated  by  many  of  the  rising  generation, 
still  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation  at  this  period  was  con- 
demnatory of  these  vices.  Those  inclined  to  charitable  views  of 
human  nature  found  excuses  in  the  temptations  of  youth,  a  fine 
person,  a  commanding  position,  and,  lastly,  in  the  infiimous  coun- 
aels  of  those  who  found  political  capital  iu  the  encouragL-ment  of 
these  excesses,  thereby  promoting  a  division  between  the  heir  to 
the  throne  and  his  sovereign  parent.  Others  there  were  who  be- 
held in  George  TV.,  whether  as  prince  or  monarch,  a  modem  Ti- 
berius, a  man  of  ungovernable  lusts;  a  ruthless  libertine  and  a 
debased  sensualist,  without  any  redeeming  qualities.  As  a  fact, 
apart  from  causes  and  political  prejudices,  George  IV.  was  un- 
doubtedly a  debauchee  and  a  man  of  dissolute  habits ;'  but  ho 

'  "  Pure,  uid  dIkivq  nil  repronch  in  her  own  dctmmiic  \\fe,  the  qnrcn  knew  haw 
to  tnfbnw  nl  hiT  rciirl  tha  rirlun;,  or.  al  iho  Tery  least,  Iho  Beiablancc  of  Che  vir- 
tues which  she  |jrncticTd.  To  no  oilier  woman,  probablr,  had  tlie  cniue  of  |;ood 
monUt  In  Knuland  over  owed  »o  deep  an  oliligolion." — Lord  Mahoa's  IIUU117  of 
EDgltnd,  17I3-1TSS,  vol.  ir.,  p.  SSI,  232. 

*  Ii  WM  Mscrtcd  wmc  rean  ngo,  anil  bj  manj  Iwlicvcd,  that  nft^r  hla  death  a 
luEc  nttintirr  ofprnricnt  Ficnch  print*,  which  were  in  the  Cmtoni-hnuEe  of  Lon- 
don, and  iile»!)!nDtl  for  ilie  private  amniicinciit  of  the  binj:,  were  bumed.  The  1(017 
of  the  priau  and  their  deRsin^tian  maf  be  ime,  bnC  it  ii  vcr;  qucellonablo  if  the; 
were  for  mj'nl  uiie.  A  number  of  low  cIufk  London  papcn  nlwajn  nttaekod  Georf^ 
rv,  pprtonnily.  amonc  irhLch  ibo  Weekly  Dinpntch  ((he  "  Sunday  Flash"  of  War- 
rvn'B  nurel  uf  "  Ti'n  Thoiuaud  a  Year")  took  a  prominent  position  from  the  ei 
Ma  of  its  Ian(!uai!e  and  the  aceitiitj  of  ill  animoaity,  auumed  at  a  time  when 
I    ftftj  feeliofE  ran  high,  m  an  attractirc  bait  to  iu  reader*. 
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was  a  man  of  liberal  education,  of  cultivated  taste,  of  distinguished 
appearance,  and  elegant  manners.  He  and  the  Count  D'Artois, 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  were  considered  the  most  finished  gen- 
tlemen in  Europe,  so  far  as  mannerism  went.  These  externals 
glossed  over,  and  even  lent  a  charm  to,  the  vices  of  his  youth ;  and 
the  mysterious  orgies  of  Carlton  House  were  associated  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  the  brilliant  wit  of  Sheridan,  the  manly  grace  of 
Wyndham  (that  beau  ideal  of  an  English  gentleman),  the  vast  tal- 
ent of  Fox,  and  the  enchanting  grace  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  the  bright  particular  star  amid  a  galaxy  of  minor 
luminaries.  The  respectability  belonged  to  the  court  party ;  the 
genius  and  fascination  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

It  is  difficult,  even  at  this  brief  lapse  of  time,  and  when  so  many 
eye-witnesses  are  yet  surviving,  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence of  the  state  of  general  public  morals  in  England  as  affect- 
ed by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  violent  Tory  and  Whig* 
contests  of  the  period.  The  literature  which  preceded  and  ac- 
companied the  French  Revolution  went  the  whole  length  of  un- 
dermining and  unsettling  every  established  institution,  both  of 
politics  and  religion,  without  building  up  an  effective  substitute 
in  place  of  the  structure  destroyed.  The  doctrines  of  moral  obli- 
gation and  the  balance  of  general  convenience,  which,  according 
to  the  Volney,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau  school,  were  to  supersede 
the  effete  and  worn-out  dogmas  of  the  Gospel,  were  little  known 
and  less  liked  in  England.  At  the  outset  of  the  French  move- 
ments, the  cause  had  the  sympathy  of  the  English  Liberals ;  but 
afterward,  when  the  social  and  political  excesses  of  the  time  dis- 
gusted even  its  moderate  British  supporters,  and  when  the  deep- 
rooted  and  apparently  innate  antagonism  of  the  two  nations  was 
revived  by  the  war,  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  English  peo- 
ple for  French  manners,  French  literature,  French  men,  French 
every  thing,  knew  no  bounds.  Thus,  while  the  leaven  of  Parisian 
philosophy  was  fermenting  in  the  breasts  of  all  Continental  Eu- 
rope, it  is  our  opinion  that  its  influence  in  England  was  purely  of 
a  reactionary  character ;  and  as  under  the  last  Stuarts  patriotism 
and  libertinism  went  hand  in  hand,  so,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  an  English- 
man's love  of  his  own  country  and  his  hatred  of  France  were  asso- 
ciated with  a  detestation  of  the  heresies  of  French  phDosophers  and 
patriarchs. 
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or  the  effect  produced  on  the  morals  of  the  people  by  the  loose 
manner  in  which,  previous  to  1753,  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
perfurmcd,  we  have  the  evideace  brought  forward  in  the  debates 
on  Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Bill.  Anterior  to  that  time,  a  boy 
of  fourteen  and  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  might  marry  against 
the  will  of  their  parcnta  or  guardians,  without  any  possibility  of 
dissolving  such  marriage.  The  law,  indeed,  required  the  publica- 
tion of  banns,  but  custom  and  the  dispensing  power  had  render- 
ed them  nugatory,  A  dispensation  could  be  purchased  for  a 
luple  of  crowns,  and  the  marriage  could  take  place  in  a  closet  or 
,  a  tavern,  before  two  friends  who  acted  as  witnesses.  But  dispen- 
sations were  not  a)  ways  necpssary.  There  were  privileged  places, 
such  as  May  Fair  and  the  Fleet,  where  the  raarriage'ceromony 
oould  be  performed  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  without  any  incon- 
venient questions  being  asked. 

Gretna  Green,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  was  long  a  famous 

place  for  runaway  matches.     It  has  been  questioned  how  far  the 

Scotch  law  of  marriage  was  conducive  to  moralily ;  but,  judging 

from  iK  efl'ccts  upon  the  people  themselves,  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 

sideredan  ally  of  vice.   Thislaw,  which  has  only  been  repealed  with- 

Q  a  few  years,  treated  marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  valid  if  <x)ntract- 

J  ed  before  witnesses,  and  required  no  ceremony  or  preparatory  no- 

I  tice.     That  unions  so  formed  were  binding,  admits  of  no  pos.sible 

I  dispute :  the  question  has  been  tried  in  the  British  courts  of  law 

I  on  every  conceivable  ground,  and  their  legality  has  been  always 

I  affirmed,  but  in  the  case  of  marriages  at  May  Fair  or  the  Fleet 

I  the  same  cerUunty  did  not  exist.     Gretna  Green  is  the  first  village 

after  passing  the  dividing  line  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 

owes  its  feme  to  its  locality.     It  has  doubtless  been  the  scene  of 

many  heart.less  adventures,  for  which  the  actual  law  of  the  land 

I  must  be  held  accountable. 

The  marriage  act  which  came  into  operation  in  1754,  had  for  its 
object  the  prevention  of  clandestine  marriages  in  England,  but  did 
I  not  interfere  with  the  law  of  Scotland.  It  sought  to  effect  this 
reform  by  making  it  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage  with- 
l  out  license,  that  it  shonld  take  place  after  the  proclamation  of 
I  baans  on  three  Sundays  in  the  parish  church,  before  a  person  in 
[  urdera,  between  single  persons  consenting,  of  sound  mind,  and  of 
V  Ute  age  of  twenty-one  ycara,  or  of  tbo  age  of  fourteen  in  males 
I  and  twelve  in  females,  with  the  consent  of  parents  and  guardians, 
ftor  without  their  consent  in  cases  of  widowhood.     The  new  mar- 
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riage  act  of  1837  allows  marriage,  after  notice  to  the  superintena- 
ent  registrars  in  every  district,  either  in  the  public  register  offices 
in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent  registrar  and  the  registrar 
of  marriages,  or  in  duly  registered  places  of  worship. 

We  have  no  statement  as  to  the  number  of  marriages  previous 
to  the  year  1753.  All  we  know  is,  that  from  1651  to  1751  the 
population  only  increased  sixteen  per  cent.,  the  increase  being 
only  one  million  and  fourteen  thousand  in  one  hundred  years. 
Since  the  act  of  1753  came  into  operation,  the  registers  of  mar- 
riages have  been  preserved  in  England,  and  show  an  increase  of 
marriages  from  50,972  in  the  year  1756,  to  63,310  in  1764.  "  The 
rage  of  marrying  is  very  prevalent,"  writes  Lord  Chesterfield  in 
the  latter  year;  and  again  in  1767,  "In  short,  the  matrimonial 
phrensy  seems  to  rage  at  present,  and  is  epidemical."  Aft«r  many 
fluctuations,  the  marriages  rose  to  seventy,  eighty,  ninety,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  annually,  and  in  1851  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  six.  Fourteen  millions  were  add- 
ed to  the  population,  an  increase  of  187  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent  annually.' 
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The  corruption  of  court  morals  alone,  and  without  circum- 
stances of  national  weight  and  moment,  has  seldom,  we  take  it, 
affected  the  bulk  of  the  population.  It  is  nevertheless  undeniable 
that  a  lax  morality,  and,  d  fortiori^  a  system  of  absolute  profligacy 
among  the  wealthy  classes  of  society,  will  contribute  in  a  signifi- 
cant degree  toward  the  increase  of  prostitution  in  metropolitan 

1  Census  of  Great  Britain,  185L 
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cities.    It  13  in  the  service  of  her  wealthy  customers  and  patrcua  | 
that  tlie  professional  procuress  is  chiefly  employed,  and,  stimulated 
by  high  gains,  she  plies  her  vile  calling,  and  exerts  all  her  hellish  j 
ingenuity  to  discover  new  boutccb  of  amusement  and  gratidcation 
for  them. 

In  Fletcher's  "  Humorous  Lieutenant,"  written  in  1690,  a  court  1 
bawd  is  introduced  reading  her  minute-book,  and  calling  over  the  [ 
register  of  the  females  at  her  command,     "Chloe,  well — Chloe  ] 
should  fetch  three  hundred  and  fifty  crowns ;  fifteen ;  good  figure; 
daughter  of  a  country  gentleman ;  her  virtue  will  bring  me  that   * 
Bum,  and  then  a  riding-horse  for  her  father  out  of  it;  well.     The 
merchant's  wife,  she  don't  want  money.     I  must  find  a  spark  of 
quality  for  her."     The  representation  of  such  character  is  out  of   i 
vogue  in  these  days  on  the  English  stage ;  but,  while  the  proprie- 
ties are  observed,  the  omission  is  but  a  veiling  of  the  subject 
The  reality  exists,  though  unseen,  I 

In  the  London  Titm^a  of  July,  1855,  an  incident  is  thus  related 
by  a  correspondent:  "I  was  standing  on  a  railway  platform  at 

,  with  a  friend  waiting  ibr  a  train,  when  two  ladies  came  into 

the  station.  1  was  acquainted  with  one  of  them,  the  younger, 
well.  She  told  me  slie  was  going  to  London,  having  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  a  liberal  engagement  as  governess  in  the  family 
of  the  lady  under  whose  charge  she  then  was,  and  who  had  even 
taken  the  trouble  to  come  into  the  country  to  see  her  and  her  \ 
friends,  to  ascertain  that  she  was  likely  in  all  respects  to  suit.  The 
train  coming  in  sight,  the  iares  were  paid,  the  elder  lady  paying  ' 
both.  I  saw  them  into  the  carriage,  and  the  door  being  closed,  I 
bowed  to  them  and  rejoined  my  friend,  who  happened  to  be  a 
London  man  about  town.  '  Well,  I  will  say,'  said  he,  witli  a 
Uugb,  '  you  country  gentlemen  are  pretty  independent  of  public 
opinion.  You  are  not  ashamed  of  your  little  transactions  being 
knownl'  'What  do  you  mean'/'  I  asked.  'Why,  I  mean  your 
talking  to  that  girl  and  her  duenna  on  an  open  platform.'    '  Why, 

that  ia  Miss ,  an  intimate  friend  of  ours.'     '  Well,  then,  I  can 

tell  yon,'  said  the  Londoner  to  me,  coolly, '  her  friend  is  Madam 

,  one  of  the  most  noted  procuros-ses  in  London,  and  she  haa 

got  hold  of  a  new  victim,  if  she  is  a  victim,  and  no  mistake.'  I 
saw  there  was  not  a  minute  to  lose ;  I  rushed  to  the  guard  of  the 
train,  and  got  him  to  wait  a  moment,     I  then  hurried  to  the  car-  ( 

riage-door  where  the  ladies  were.     'Miss ,  you  must  get  out;  : 

that  person  is  an  unfit  companion  for  you.     Madam  
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know  who  you  are.'    That  was  one  victim  rescued,  but  how  many 
are  lost?" 

In  another  case,  the  practices  of  a  scoundrel  named  Phinn  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  public  warning  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don from  his  judicial  chair.  This  fellow's  plan  was  to  advertise 
from  abroad  for  ladies  to  go  to  Cologne,  or  other  places  on  the 
Rhine,  to  become  governesses  in  his  family,  which  was  traveling, 
and  whose  governess  had  unexpectedly  left  them,  or  been  taken 
ill,  or  was  otherwise  got  rid  of.  The  candidates  were  to  pay  their 
own  passage  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  when  the  appointments 
of  the  situation  were  to  commence.  In  some  cases  in  which  the 
practices  of  this  rascal  had  failed  of  their  full  effect,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  defrauding  poor  women  of  their  funds,  and  they  had 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  their  way  home  again. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  precognizance  of  the  persons 
and  circumstances  among  which  these  wretches  find  their  prey, 
some  cases  are  peculiarly  within  the  scope  of  their  operations. 
Young  females  who  have  lost  their  natural  protectors,  and  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  world  under  their  own  guidance, 
are  easily  imposed  upon  by  the  pretended  friendship  of  these  per- 
sons, and  being  under  a  pretense  of  employment  inveigled  into 
their  houses,  are  there  kept  until  their  fall  is  accomplished  by  per- 
suasion or  force.  It  is  said  that  women  even  attend  regularly  at 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  female 
children.  They  first  accost  them,  and  interest  them,  without  mak- 
ing any  direct  advances.  The  next  time  they  proceed  a  little  far- 
ther, and  soon  invite  them  to  accompany  them  a  little  distance, 
when  they  lead  them  to  a  brothel.  They  have  been  known  to  take 
the  children  away  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  who,  seeing  them 
act  as  acquaintances,  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  their 
associations.^ 

The  London  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Young  Females  have 
recorded  instances  of  children  of  eleven  years  of  age  being  en 
trapped  by  procuresses  into  houses  of  prostitution.  Those  who 
are  thus  decoyed  are  not  permitted  to  escape,  nor  to  go  into  the 
streets  for  two  or  three  months.  By  that  time  they  are  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  retracing  their  steps,  or  to  have  become  recon- 
ciled to  their  mode  of  life,  and  are  permitted  to  go  or  remain. 
Occasionally  they  are  turned  adrift  to  seek  new  lodgings,  their 
places  being  supplied  by  fresh  arrivals.     Some  of  these  children 

>  Dr.  Ryan. 
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find  their  way  home  agaiu,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  of  couise  i 
irretrievably  lost,  and  continue  in  the  course  into  whieh  they  have  | 
been  thus  indoctrinated. 

The  procuressea  have  agents  in  different  parts  of  London,  whoae  | 
business  it  is  to  discover  young  persons,  servaul-girls  and  othera,  ' 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  earnings  and  condition  in  life,  and 
who  may  be  considered  suitable  subjects.     The  number  of  serv- 
ants out  of  place,  in  London  alone,  is  enormous — miuiy  thoiisandb 
in  number ;  and  as  "  service  is  no  inherilance,"  auch  a  body  con- 
stitutes a  very  favorable  field  of  operations.     The  intermediate  | 
agent£  in  these  cases  are  small  shop-keepers,  laundresses,  char-  I 
women,  and  such  others  as  from  their  avocations  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  young  women  in  service,  I 
Common  lodging-house-keepers  too,  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  ] 
London,  contribute  their  quota  of  assistance.    Young  women  com-   i 
ing  fresh  from  the  country,  and  sleeping  in  such  places  for  a  night,   | 
receive  recommendations  to  procuresses  and  brothel-keepers  as 
servants.    Intelligence-oflices  for  hiring  servants,  which  in  Londoa  ] 
ate  called  "  Servants'  Bazars,"  and  are  not  under  any  license,  are   ' 
visited  by  these  people  in  search  of  new  faces. 

In  Borae  cases  procuresses  are  found  to  act  on  behalf  of  partio- 
nlor  individuals  only.  In  one  case,  such  a  woman  kept  a  small 
ahop,  to  which  she  invited  scrvanl-girla  in  the  neighborhood  after 
a  little  acquaintance.  By  her  assistance,  aided  by  liberal  enter- 
tainment with  wines  and  spirits,  her  employers  (two  men  of  prop- 
erty) were  enabled  to  corrupt  eight  servant-girls  in  a  short  space 
of  time. 

A  constant  trade  in  prostitution  is  carried  on  between  London 
and  Hamburg,  London  and  Paris,  and  London  and  the  country. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  a  trial  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  (London)  of  a  man  and  woman  who  were  engiiged  in  the 
importation  of  females  for  purposes  of  prostitution.  The  prison- 
ers were  convicted.  The  details  of  the  trial  show  that  a  regular 
organization  existed.  In  some  cases,  Parisian  prostitutes  were 
hired  in  Paris  for  the  London  market  by  the  ordmary  agents  in 
such  contracts ;  in  other  cases,  the  parties  in  both  capitals  decoyed 
young  women  into  their  service  on  pretense  of  reputable  engage- 
monta,  and  shipped  them  over  to  their  consignees.  Of  course, 
every  care  is  taken  in  these  matters  to  keep  the  transaction  confi- 
dential; for,  although  the  English  lawa  are  practically  most  de- 
ftctive,  still,  in  cases  exciting  any  degree  of  notoriety,andin  which   j 
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the  offense  can  be  satisfiactorily  established  by  legal  proof,  prose- 
cutions do  take  place. 

We  can  not  close  this  branch  of  our  subject  better  than  by  once 
again  quoting  from  the  Spectator,  and  giving  a  genuine  letter, 
which,  although  written  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  is  just  such  a 
one  as  might,  for  a  similar  purpose,  be  penned  at  the  present 
day.  It  as  accurately  describes  the  mode  in  which  "  articles  of 
trade"  in  the  procuress  line  are  disposed  of  now  as  then. 

"  My  Lord, — ^I  having  a  great  esteem  for  your  honor,  and  a  better  opin- 
ion of  you  than  of  any  of  the  quality,  makes  me  acquaint  you  of  an  aflfair 
that  I  hope  will  oblige  you  to  know.  I  have  a  niece  that  came  to  town 
about  a  fortnight  ago.  Her  parents  being  lately  dead,  she  came  to  me,  ex- 
pecting to  have  found  me  in  so  good  a  condition  as  to  set  her  up  in  a  milli- 
ner's shop.  Her  father  gave  fourscore  pounds  with  her  for  five  years.  Her 
time  is  out,  and  she  is  not  sixteen :  as  pretty  a  gentlewoman  as  ever  you 
saw ;  a  little  woman,  which  I  know  your  lordship  likes ;  well-shaped,  and  as 
Mr  a  complexion  for  red  and  white  as  ever  I  saw.  I  doubt  not  but  your 
lordship  will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  She  designs  to  go  down  about  a  month 
hence  except  I  can  provide  for  her,  which  I  can  not  at  present.  Her  father 
was  one  with  whom  all  he  had  died  with  him,  so  there  is  ioxt  children  left 
destitute ;  so,  if  your  lordship  thinks  fit  to  make  an  appointment,  where  I 
shall  wait  on  you  with  my  niece,  by  a  line  or  two,  I  stay  for  your  answer, 
for  I  have  no  place  fitted  up,  since  I  left  my  house,  fit  to  entertain  your 
honor.  I  told  her  she  should  go  with  me  to  see  a  gentleman,  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine ;  so  I  desire  you  to  take  no  notice  of  my  letter  by  reason  she 
is  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  town.  My  lord,  I  desire,  if  you  meet  us,  to 
come  alone,  for,  upon  my  word  and  honor,  you  are  the  first  that  I  ever  men- 
tioned her  to." 

Next  to  procuresses  in  this  gradation  of  iniquity  are  the  brothel- 
keepers,  who,  although  often  procuresses,  are  not  necessarily  so. 
Shakspeare,  who  included  all  human  existence  in  the  sphere  of 
his  observation,  says  of  them, 

**  A  bawd !  a  wicked  bawd ! 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done. 
That  is  thy  means  to  live :  do  thou  but  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw  or  clothe  a  back 
From  such  a  filthy  vice ;  say  to  thyself. 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  1  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life  ? 
So  stinkingly  depending." 
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Many  of  these  persona  have  been  prostitates  themselves,  and 
when  past  sorvice  in  the  one  branch  of  biiaineas  have  naturally 
fallen  into  the  other.  Others,  without  having  been  such,  adopt 
the  tradu  from  inclination  or  ciruuiuatances.  The  condition  of 
these  people  and  the  interior  of  their  houses  are  as  vjirious  as  tha  | 
people  themselves.  At  the  west  end  of  London  there  is  a  eonsid- 
erable  degree  of  style ;  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  they  aro  I 
sordid  and  filthy  habitations,  fit  only  for  deeds  of  darkness.  Thoy 
are  confined  to  private  streets,  alleys,  and  lanes  out  of  the  great  I 
thoroughfares.  The  law  is  usually  put  in  operation  in  England 
against  the  brothel-keepers  as  the  rejirescntatives  of  the  whole 
class.  As  they  get  the  chief  profits  of  the  trade,  so  they  ruu  all 
the  legal  risks.  The  indictments  against  them,  however,  arc  com- 
paratively few.  There  ia  no  public  prosecutor  in  England,  as  with 
us.  The  police  administration  of  the  metropolis,  perhaps  the  best 
organized,  the  most  efficient  and  cheapest  department  of  the  pub- 
lic Bervice,  docs  not  include  the  prevention  of  brothels  within  iia 
duties,  which  aro  confined  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  property. 
The  proaccution  of  bn>thel-keepera  and  abolition  of  their  estab- 
lishments aro  usually  undertaken  by  the  parish  authorities  when 
the  places  are  bo  condiict*?d  na  to  become  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  police  officere  merely  interfere  to  prevent  the  as- 
semblage of  prostittiles  in  the  public  streets,  or  the  solicitation  of 
paaaengers  by  them.  Virtually  this  provision  is  little  better  than 
a  dead  letter,  and  the  women  evade  it  by  walking  when  an  officer 
ia  in  ^ght,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  only  proof  which  would 
enable  him  to  make  an  arrest' 

Some  of  the  girk  who  pay  exorbitant  board  also  stipulate  to 
give  their  mistresses  one  half  of  their  cash  receipts,  which  are  fiB- 
quently  very  large  in  the  case  of  attractive  women,  amounting 
sometimes  to  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  a  week.  The  mistress 
ia  treasurer,  and  the  prostitutes  rarely  sueeeed  in  receiving  back 
what  ostensibly  belongs  to  tiiem.  The  very  prosecution  before 
mentioned  originated  in  a  French  girl's  being  cheated  by  the 
brothel-keeper.  The  clothing  ia  funiished  by  the  mistress,  and 
for  this  she  charges  prices  which  absorb  the  entire  earnings  of  the 


■  The  incffccniBl  provuioiu  of  (ho  Ihw  have  recently  cnpsgeil  the  anemioii  of 
ihs  inhDhilnntt  uf  I>ondon,  and  a  meeting  wag  held  in  Jaoaary  af  ihe  present  year 
flUS)  to  conhider  iho  eril,  and  decide  wbat  stVfg  sboald  be  inkcD  ia  (ho  |iTcnu>ea. 
We  ihaO  notice  in  another  pari  of  this  work  soms  of  Ihe  nggeitiona  nude  an  i 
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girls.  She  even  contrives  to  furnish  them  with  such  a  number 
of  showy  and  useless  garments  that  she  keeps  them  always  in  her 
debt,  and  so  has  a  lien  on  each  to  prevent  her  leaving  as  long  as 
she  is  a  profitable  member  of  the  establishment.  Some  girls  who 
have  been  seduced  have,  when  entering  on  a  life  of  prostitution, 
extensive  and  valuable  wardrobes.  The  mistress  runs  them  into 
debts  of  her  own  contracting,  and  if  they  become  dissatisfied  with 
their  treatment  and  desire  to  leave,  they  are  held  for  the  debt. 
By  the  common  law  of  England,  all  debts  incurred  for  an  immoral 
purpose  are  void,  but  this  law  is  of  little  value  to  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  its  existence ;  besides  which,  the  brothel-keepers  have 
possession  of  the  booty,  and  thus  effectually  drive  the  debtor  to 
an  adjustment  of  the  matters  in  dispute. 

Such  of  the  brothel-keepers  as  have  no  lawful  husbands  form 
intimacies  with  some  man  whom  they  support.  In  slang  dialect, 
there  is  a  class  of  men  called  "  spooneys,"  who  support  the  wom- 
en, or  furnish  them  with  funds  when  necessary.  They  set  them 
up  in  business,  become  responsible  for  their  debts,  and  assist  them 
in  all  their  difficulties.  The  "fancy  men"  are  those  who  do  noth- 
ing for  them,  but  live  at  their  expense.  The  lower  class  of  broth- 
el-keepers have  no  "spooneys,"  but  they  invariably  have  "fancy 
men,"  who  act  as  bullies,  and  settle  by  physical  force  any  disputes 
that  may  arise  between  the  inmates  and  their  visitors.  These 
men  spend  the  day  in  taverns,  and  the  night  in  the  particular 
brothels  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  are  frequently  felons^  of 
the  deepest  dye. 

Some  of  the  brothel-keepers  are  married  women,  and  even  moth- 
ers of  families.  The  husbands  are  lazy,  worthless  wretches,  ad- 
dicted to  gambling  and  drinking,  and  brutally  indifferent  to  the 
sources  from  which  their  luxuries  are  supplied.  In  some  cases 
the  wealthier  individuals  have  been  known  to  send  their  children 
to  good  schools  away  from  home,  and  to  have  kept  them  in  igno- 
rance of  their  own  wretched  vocation.  Thus  siu  entails  its  own 
punishment. 

The  number  of  brothels  in  London  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. The  whole  number  of  houses  at  the  last  census  was  three 
hundred  thousand  and  upward.  Among  them  it  was  calculated, 
and  probably  correctly,  that  there  were  five  thousand  brothels,  in- 
cluding houses  of  assignation.  The  rents  of  these  establishments 
vary  as  much  as  the  houses  and  situations  (from  fifleen  hundred 
down  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  year).     In  good  neighborhoods  we 
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should  be  slow  to  believe  thut  landlords  had  any  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  purposes  to  which  iheir  houses  are  to  be  applied.  In- 
dependeijt  ol'  moriil  objection,  such  a  house  deteriorates  the  char- 
acter of  the  property.  Indeed,  the  clauses  in  te^ea  of  the  great 
London  properties  are  very  strict,  and  include  all  objectionable 
trades  aa  causes  of  forfeiture. 

The  owners  of  the  houses  are  of  all  classes.  The  Almonry  of 
Westminster,  once  the  abode  of  Caxlon,  which  within  these  e 
eight  yeara  has  been  pulled  down,  was  one  of  the  vilest  aggregar 
tiona  of  vice  and  crime  in  existence.  Tliis  was  the  property  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  common  law 
of  England,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  matter  of  dress,  prohibits 
the  recovery  of  the  rents  of  bouses  let  for  immoral  purposes. 
Many  of  the  brothel-keepers  themselves  hire  houses,  furnish  them, 
and  sublet  them.  It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  reproach  that 
landlords  should,  even  indirectly,  derive  income  from  such  sources. 
But  poverty  and  vice  are  closely  allied;  where  poverty  exists, 
vice  will  come.  It  is  impossible  for  a  landlord  to  exclude  any 
class  of  tenants  in  a  particular  neighborhood  suited  to  them,  and 
those  who  know  aught  about  the  improvement  and  ventilation  of 
large  citiea,  and  the  breaking  up  of  bad  neighborhoods,  are  well 
aware  that  they  are  accompanied  with  a  fearful  amount  of  extra 
misery  to  the  very  poor. 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  work  we  have  endeavored  to 
analyze  the  causes  of  prostitution  as  it  exists  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  may  bo  reasonably  supposed  that  the  same  reasons 
would  ha  applicable  to  the  kindred  people  of  Great  Britain.  We 
give  the  following,  mainly  deduced  from  English  writers,  as  indi- 
cating the  sentiments  of  the  best-informed  in  that  kingdom  as  to 
the  sources  of  so  deep-rooted  an  evil,  which  must  be  sought  in  a 
Tariety  of  circumstances,  national  as  well  aa  personal. 

A  professional  man,  Mr.  Tail,  to  whose  pages  wo  have  turned 
for  information  aa  to  prostitution  in  Great  Britain,  classifies  the 
oauaes  as  natural  and  accidental.  The  natural  he  subdivides 
into  licentiousness  of  disposition,  irritability  of  temper,  pride  and 
love  of  dress,  dishonesty  and  love  of  property,  and  indolence. 
The  accidental  include  seduction,  ill-assorted  marriages,  low  wa- 
ges, want  of  employment,  intemperance,  poverty,  defective  educa- 
tion, bad  example  of  parents,  obscene  pubUcations,  and  a  number 
of  minor  causes.  Without  assenting  to  the  classification,  we  will 
accept  the  enumeration. 
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The  operation  of  sexual  desire  on  the  female  sex  is  a  mooted 
question  among  English  writers  on  prostitution.  Whether  it  is  la- 
tent, and  never  powerful  enough  to  provoke  evil  courses  imtil  it  is 
itself  stimxilated  and  roused  into  energy  by  external  circumstances, 
or  whether  it  be  an  active  principle  impelling  the  ill-regulated  fe- 
male mind  to  sacrifice  self-respect  and  reputation  in  the  gratification 
of  dominant  impulses,  has  been  frequently  discussed.  Many  con- 
sider that  its  influence  on  the  inducement  of  prostitution  is  no  less 
unsatisfectory  of  solution  than  the  physiological  problem,  alleg- 
ing that  those  who  have  followed  the  bent  of  their  natural  appe- 
tites would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  ascribe  their  lapse  to  other  cir- 
cumstances. This  subject  is  treated  more  fully  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  needless  to  repeat  here  the  views  there  expressed. 

That  sexual  desire,  07ice  aroused^  does  exercise  a  potent  influ- 
ence on  the  female  organization,  can  not  be  questioned.  Self- 
abuse,  which  is  a  perverted  indulgence  of  the  natural  instinct, 
is  well  known  to  English  physicians  as  being  practiced  among 
young  women  to  a  great  extent,  though  in  a  far  less  degree  than 
among  yoimg  men.  Its  frightful  influences  upon  the  latter  have 
been  the  subject  of  the  liveliest  anxiety  to  those  who  have  made 
the  care  of  youth  their  profession,  and  this  source  of  trouble  is 
shared  to  some  degree  by  female  teachers.  Such  subjects  seem 
by  common  consent  to  be  banished  from  rational  investigation  by 
the  majority  of  people,  as  if  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  would 
prove  its  non-existence.  This  false  delicacy  is  more  injurious 
than  is  commonly  supposed;  for  the  unchecked  indulgence  in 
such  habits  is  not  only  destructive  of  health,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  inimical  to  the  moral  feeling,  and  directly  subversive  of 
all  self-respect,  leaving  but  one  step  to  complete  the  final  descent 

Seduction. — The  effect  of  undue  familiarity,  and  too  unre- 
strained an  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  can  not  be  exaggerated 
as  paving  the  way  for  the  last  lapse  fi'om  virtue.  It  is  precisely 
these  familiarities  which,  in  ill-regulated  minds,  excite  the  first 
impulses  of  desire ;  and  even  where  such  a  result  does  not  imme- 
diately flow  from  too  free  an  intercourse,  it  breaks  down  that  mod- 
esty and  reserve  which  so  much  enhance  the  beauty  of  woman, 
and  constitute  her  best  safeguard.  The  inclined  plane  by  which 
the  female  who  permits  the  first  freedom  glides  unchecked  to  final 
ruin,  though  gradual,  is  very  difiicult  to  retrace.  The  unrestrict- 
ed intercourse  permitted,  or  rather  encouraged  between  the  sexes 
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at  places  of  public  anrnaement  much  facilitates  the  opportunitica 
of  seduction.  Prostitutes  frcquenily,  and  we  believe  with  truth, 
allege  seduction  as  the  first  step  toward  their  abandoned  course 
of  life,  and  the  allegation  itself  should  induce  a  sympathy  for  the 
misfortune  uf  their  present  existence.  Although  in  some  coscii 
the  story  can  not  be  implicitly  believed,  at  the  same  time  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  heartless  seduction  is  but  too  frequent  a  circum- 
stance in  such  cases,  and  contributes  its  sad  quota  of  heavy  uc- 
oount  to  prostitution. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  cases  of  (so  called)  seduction  in  En- 
gland occur  between  employers  and  female  servants,  and  lliat  of 
these  are  vast  numbers.  By  seduction  in  such  circumstances  is 
meant  the  inducement  to  do  wrong  by  promises  or  other  sua- 
sives,  in  opposition  to  the  commonly  received  idea,  which  makes 
the  fall  the  result  of  strong  personal  attachment.  In  a  work  like 
this  we  must  notice  the  largest  definitions,  and  can  not  consist- 
ently  limit  ourselves  to  the  inducement  customarily  brought  for- 
ward in  law  proceedings,  namely,  "a  promise  of  marriage."  In 
thia  sense,  illegitimate  children  may  be  said  to  be  the  consequence 
of  seduction.  Certainly  not  all  of  them,  however,  because  many 
persons,  voluntarily  and  with  their  eyes  open,  enter  upon  cohab- 
itation arrangements;  but  doubtless  many  are.  Once  seduced, 
of  couree  the  female  becomes  herself  the  seducer  of  the  inexperi- 
enced. 

The  pohcy  of  English  law,  of  late  yeaiB,  has  been  to  compel  the 
woman  to  protect  herself— in  the  main,  a  wise  policy.  But  the 
balance  of  human  justice  is  very  unevenly  maintained.  The  male, 
the  real  delinquent,  incurs  no  legal  punishment,  and  but  little  so- 
cial reprobation.  Actions  for  seduction  are  very  unpopular,  and 
those  brought  bear  but  an  infinitesimal  proportion  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  crime.  Ths  oiiiis  of  proof  in  bastardy  affiliations  of 
course  rests  upon  the  woman.  Of  late  years  the  alterations  in 
the  law  have  thrown  great  difficulties  in  her  way  by  what  is 
called  the  necessity  of  corroborative  evidence,  namely,  some  kind 
of  admission,  direct  or  indirect,  or  some  overt  act  which  will  fur- 
nish oral  or  documentary  teatimony  other  than  the  woman's  un- 
supported statemeut.  This  may  be  strictly  expedient,  but  it  rcn- 
dera  the  man  almost  irresponsible  if  he  only  play  his  part  with 
knavish  prudence.  Lastly,  popular  feeling  is  against  charge*  of 
npe:  ac(^uittal  is  very  frequent,  and  the  uitual  rebuttal  is  to  im- 
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peach  the  character  of  the  prosecutrix.  The  opinion  of  one  of 
England's  greatest  judges  has  passed  into  a  proverb :  "  No  charge 
so  easy  to  make,  none  so  difficult  to  disprove."  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's mode  of  proving  her  disbelief  of  rape  is  also  expressive  of 
public  opinion. 

From  the  combination  of  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem 
that  seduction  must,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  lead  to  prostitu- 
tion, inasmuch  as,  in  ordinary  English  parlance,  the  mother  of  a 
bastard  and  a  prostitute  are  almost  synonymous. 

Overcrowded  Dwellings. — ^The  natural  impulses  of  animal 
instinct  in  both  sexes  seem  to  be  implicated  in  the  effect  of  crowd- 
ed sleeping  apartments,  as  met  with  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor 
both  in  town  and  country.  In  the  latter  we  have  the  show,  and 
sometimes  the  reality,  of  family  life  and  virtuous  poverty.  In  the 
towns  we  find  abodes  of  poverty  sometimes  honest,  sometimes  in 
closest  propinquity  or  intimacy  with  vice,  and  there  too  we  have 
the  dwelling-places  of  the  lowest  depravity  and  vagabondism. 

Those  who  have  not  given  their  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  the  relation  which  their  lives  hold  to  the  ordinary 
habits  of  decency  and  morality,  have  much  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending, or  even  believing,  statements  which  embody  the  plainest 
every-day  truths.  It  is  hard  to  realize  things  as  they  are,  if  the 
mind  has  been  full  of  ideal  pictures  of  things  as  they  should  be. 
The  Dives  of  society  has  been  often  reproached  with  his  ignorance 
of  Lazarus.  The  sin  lies  exactly  in  that  ignorance.  As  Carlyle 
finely  says,  "  The  duty  of  Christian  society  is  to  find  its  work,  and 
to  do  it."  Negative  virtue  is  of  no  practical  use  to  the  communi- 
ty. But  yet  the  ignorance  is  natural  enough,  and  no  easier  of  re- 
moval than  other  ignorance.  It  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
the  wealthy  and  upper  classes  of  society,  but  it  exists  just  the 
same,  differing  only  a  little  in  degree,  in  the  middle  class  and  mod- 
erately rich  members  of  the  English  social  system. 

The  misery  and  inconvenience  which  the  poor  suffer  from  the 
straitness  of  their  domestic  arrangements  are  beyond  belief 
Grown-up  girls  and  boys  sleep  in  the  same  bed ;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, to  say  nothing  of  less  intimate  relations,  are  in  the  closest 
contiguity ;  and  even  strangers,  who  are  admitted  into  the  little 
home  to  help  in  eking  out  the  rent,  are  placed  on  the  same  family 
footing.  This  momentous  question  to  the  moral  well-being  of  the 
poor  has  excited  very  lively  interest  in  England,  and  has  called 
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into  active  operation  several  pliilantliropio  assodations,  which 
have  in  view  the  employment  of  capital  in  improviDg  and  cheap- 
ening llie  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.' 

In  London  this  system  of  close  lodging  was  carried  to  a  fearful 
pitch.  In  some  places  from  five  to  thirteen  persons  slept  in  a  I 
single  lied,  wbile  in  the  country  the  evil  was  nearly  as  bad,  al- 
though, from  the  slight  restraint  imposed  by  family  ties,  the  actiml 
evil  is  positively  less;  though  the  moral  contamination  is  of  nearly 
the  same  extent,  and  paves  the  way  for  other  relations  out  of  doors. 
The  facts  which  justify  these  conclusions  are  to  be  found  in  a  va- 
riety of  shapes — piirliamentary  rejrorts,  statistical  tables,  appeals 
from  clergymen,  aildresaes  from  philanthropic  associations,  etc.,  et«.* 

The  Honorable  and  Reverend  S.  O.  Osborne,  a  elei^man  well 
known  for  his  philanthropic  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  says 
of  oonntry  life  in  England: 

*'I^iu  infancy  to  pnberty  the  lahorer'a  children  sleep  in  the  gamo  room 
with  hiswife  and  himself;  and  wbateycr  attempts  at  decency  may  l>e  made, 
»nd  I  have  seen  many  ingenious  and  most  praiseworthy  attempts,  still  there 
IB  the  &ct  of  the  old  and  tbe  young,  married  and  unmarried,  of  both  sexes, 
all  herded  together  in  one  and  the  same  sleeping  apartment.  *  *  *  *  I  do 

'  Oenersl  secondarr  qocslioTu  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  but 
Iha  labors  of  IhtBo  divclIinR  improve  me  nt  asuociationB  are  intimnUlj  connected  witli 
ibe  nibject  wc  have  now  under  inveaiiRiuion.  In  London,  model  loJKinK-bonse* 
Ik  nnftle  men,  sinpla  women,  and  mnrried  conpic*  with  their  children,  hove  been 
tried  and  found  eminently  incoessfuJ,  both  as  a  moderate  interesl'pajinR  inreslment, 
■od  ■■  K  Tor^r  admirable  uranfielncnt  fi>r  promiitint;  the  comfort  and  health  of  tha 
worklni:  classes.  The  details  |;iren  some  two  years  ago,  IhrouKh  the  dnllj  papers, 
on  the  lodf;inf!s  of  the  poor  and  the  vcrj  poor  of  New  York,  were  fri^hifal  enouf-fa 
to  excite  the  nciivn  irmpathf  of  tbe  benevolent  capitalbls  of  ihia  (^nt  eii?.  Tho 
Tai7  boat  philaiithrapf  a  thai  which  loacbos  and  cnnblos  the  poor  man  to  bcDcilt 
Ut  own  ovniliiiiin.  This  principle  is  practically  in  operation  all  over  the  United 
Stales ;  bat  in  cri'at  cities,  the  freedom  of  action,  and  Ihs  directly  beneficial  resolia 
UTruRBnty  nnil  industry,  are  not  so  immediate  as  in  country  places.  The  ntlempt 
,  ly  tho  poor  to  improve  thoir  own  dwellings  in  these  larjje  cities  is  altfiwit  hopeless, 
Imusb  it  doas  not  depend  npon  inJividual  exertions,  but  on  corabittnlioa  both  of 
noiwy  and  knowtedeo.  The  "how,  when,  and  where"  hare  to  be  found  onl  and 
carried  throu^ihi  very  small  diftleulties  these,  and  easily  overcome,  if  those  who  havo 
■he  requisite  means  to  carry  out  such  a  reform,  and  thus  lend  their  aid  to  iho  aoln- 
tion  uT  an  imporinnl  social  problem,  have  an  inclination  commensurate  with  their 


'  See,  in  particular,  as  rccards  London,  Stacbiieal  Sociriy's  Repons,  »ol.  xiiL ; 
Reports  of  Metropolitan  A^^ocintion  for  im]>rovinB  (he  Hnlnlnlions  of  tbo  Poor; 
Board  of  Ilenkh  Papers.  And  for  the  conntir  districts,  IIcNhh  of  Towns  Reports ; 
Report  OD  iho  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Afrrieullnie,  161S. 
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not  choose  to  put  on  paper  the  disgusting  scenes  that  I  have  known  to  occur 
from  the  promiscuous  crowding  of  the  sexes  together.  Seeing,  howevery  to 
what  the  mind  of  the  young  female  is  exposed  fwm  her  very  childhoody  1 
have  long  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  otherwise  seeming  precocious  licentiousness 
of  conversation  which  may  be  heard  in  every  field  where  many  of  the  young 
are  at  work  together  J* 

Mr.  A.  Austin,  Assistant  Poor-Law  Commissioner,  says : 

*^  The  sleeping  of  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  in  beds 
almost  touching  one  another,  must  have  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the 
great  barriers  between  the  sexes.  The  accommodation  for  sleeping  is  such 
as  necessarily  to  create  early  and  illicit  familiarity  between  the  sexes." 

Without  entering  into  disgusting  details,  the  pain  of  perusing 
which  could  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  statements,  the  con- 
clusion is  indisputable  that  much  of  prostitution,  if  not  of  prostitu- 
tion for  hire,  certainly  of  prostitution  from  corrupt  and  profligate 
motives,  is  engendered  by  the  vicious  habits  induced  by  habitual 
proximity  of  the  sexes  in  early  life.  The  prostitutes  themselves 
frequently  assign  these  habits  as  the  commencement  of  their  career 
of  vice,  and  some  even  admit  the  breach  of  the  closest  natural  ties 
during  early  youth,  by  reason  of  the  too  great  facilities  thus  of- 
fered.* The  great  importance  of  this  want  of  decency  and  propri- 
ety in  family  life  can  not  be  overrated.  The  contagious  nature  of 
vice  is  proverbial ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  power 
attained  by  ill-condit'oned  children,  and  the  fatal  readiness  with 
which  their  sinful  words  and  practices  are  propagated. 

The  cheap  lodging-houses  are  a  pendant  to  the  close-packed 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  although  they  do  not  produce  the  same 
early  pernicious  results  as  indecency  and  immorality  in  family  life. 
The  latter  prepare  the  way  to  the  scenes  of  the  common  lodging- 
house,  in  which  the  lowest  depth  of  vice  is  speedily  reached.  Here 
prostitution  is  habitual — a  regular  institution  of  the  place.  Tha 
smallest  imaginable  quantities  of  food  can  be  purchased ;  adults, 
youths,  and  children  of  both  sexes  are  received,  and  herd  promis' 
cuously  together ;  the  prices  of  beds  are  of  the  lowest  (from  thre^ 
to  six  cents) ;  no  questions  are  asked,  and  the  place  is  free  to  all, 
A  new-comer  is  soon  initiated,  or  rather  forced  into  all  the  myste- 
ries of  iniquity.  Obscenity  and  blasphemy  are  the  staple  conver* 
sation  of  the  inmates ;  every  indecency  is  openly  performed ;  the 

'  Mayhcw*8  Letters  to  the  (London)  Morning  Chronicle ;  Mayhew's  London  La- 
bor and  the  London  Poor. 
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g^la  recite  aloud  their  experiences  oflife;  ten  or  a  dozen  sleep  in 
one  bed,  many  in  a  statu  of  nudity.  Indeed,  the  details  of  these 
places  are  horrihle  beyond  description.  Unmitigated  vice  and 
I  ioBtful  orgiea  reign,  unchecked  by  precept  or  example,  and  the 
point  of  rivalry  ia  aa  to  who  shall  excel  in  filth  and  abomination. 

Example  is  the  next  immediate  cause  in  what  may  lie  consid- 
ered the  natural  aeries.  There  are  a  lew  proatitut*^  who  have 
children.  That  these  latter  should  follow  the  some  course  is  quite 
in  the  common  course  of  events,  although  considerable  anxiety  is 
occasionally  evinced  by  such  women  to  have  their  children  brought 
up  to  better  courses.  Such  redemption  is  all  but  impossible.  In 
ordinary  life,  however,  the  mind  of  youth  ia  often  perverted  by 
direct  evil  example  in  the  elders ;  and,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  corruption  of  the  human  affections  in  their  ibuntjxiu- 
bead — family  lile— where  they  ought  to  be  sweetest  and  purest,  is 
more  fatally  demoralizing,  and  more  certain  to  insure  eventual  ruin 
than  almost  any  other.  Fathers  and  mothers  are  both  wanting 
often  enough  in  their  duty,  although  it  ia  a  matter  of  universal 
faith  that  the  influence  and  example  of  the  father  are  of  less  im- 
portance than  that  of  the  mother.  A  bad  maq  may  have  virtuous 
children,  a  bad  woman  hardly  ever.  There  are  cases  where  the 
mother  and  daughter  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  each  with  a  male 
partner.  In  the  city  of  Edinburgh  there  are  two  mothers,  prosti- 
tutes, each  with  four  daughters,  prostitutes;  five  prostitute  moth- 
ers each  with  three  prostitute  daughters,  ten  such  with  two  daugh- 
ters each,  and  twenty-four  such  with  one  daughter  each,  all  follow- 
I  ing  the  practices  of  the  mothers.' 

Such  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  young  are  irresistible. 

J  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  number  of  sisters  who  carry  on 

I  prostitution.     The  effect  of  mere  sisterly  example  would  be  suf- 

'  flcient  to  account  for  the  cii'cumstance-,  but  the  parental  becomes 

almost  a  compulsion,  inasmuch  as  the  parent  (in  such  cireum- 

B8,  the  mother)  will  not  only  coimive  at,  but  be  the  main 

cause  of  her  child's  ruin  for  her  own  direct  profit  and  advantage. 

This,  indeed,  seems  more  accordant  with  our  ideas  of  the  natural 

I  tendencies  of  prostitutes  and  procuresses,  than  that  such  persons 

I  should  be  excessively  anxious  for  tlieir  children's  purity  and  mor- 

I  »1  welfare. 

Poverty  is  an  integral  part  of  nearly  all  the  conditions  of  life 

'  Tail's  pTMlitutkin  in  Edinbnrgli. 
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whicli  we  have  to  consider  as  incentives  to  prostitution.  In  some 
instances^  more^  perhaps,  than  may  be  generally  credited,  poverty  is  a 
direct  and  proximate  cause  of  this  vice.  In  other  words,  "  women 
previously  and  otherwise  virtuous  do  prostitute  Uieir  bodies  for  breojdJ^ 
In  most  of  the  cases  enumerated  except  that  purely  natural,  but 
rare  one,  innate  sexual  desire,  poverty  is  a  remote  cause.  From 
the  number  of  the  human  race  who  are  under  its  griping,  chilling 
pressure,  poverty  may  be  set  down  as  a  fruitful  source  of  pros- 
titution. 

The  connection  of  political  circumstances  with  the  phases  of 
public  morals  is  more  intimate  than  the  consideration  of  the  su- 
perficial differences  of  the  two  matters  would  at  first  sight  imply. 
But  an  attentive  comparison  of  the  state  of  public  prosperity  with 
the  state  of  public  crime  will  show  that  crime  is  somewhat  de- 
pendent on  food :  the  man  with  a  well-filled  stomach  is  no  foe  to 
order.  Prostitution,  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  is  part  of  the  same  connection.  It  is  true  that  in  En- 
gland there  are  poor-laws  and  work-houses,  from  and  in  which  gv- 
erj  destitute  person,  without  reference  to  character,  has  a  right  to 
food  and  shelter.  In  the  first  place,  however,  the  work-houses  arc 
objects  of  unmitigated  aversion  to  the  poorer  classes.  Various 
rules,  in  themselves  hard,  but  rendered  necessary  by  consideration 
for  the  rate-payers  as  well  as  for  the  beneficiaries,  such  as  separa- 
tion of  husband  and  wife  while  receiving  relief,  separation  of 
child  and  parent,  etc.,  make  the  work-house  system  odious  to  the 
worthy  and  honest  poor ;  while  the  strict  rules,  and  the  restraint 
and  discipline  enforced  within  the  walls,  make  it  still  more  odious 
to  those  who  place  their  happiness  in  license  and  irregularity ; 
added  to  this,  in  populous  and  poor  districts,  the  claims  upon  the 
work-house  in  seasons  of  distress  are  too  numerous  for  its  capa- 
bilities. It  is  an  awful  truth  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
revenues,  nearly  fifty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  collected  for 
poor  relief,  and  the  immense  establishments  instituted  throughout 
the  country  for  the  support  and  shelter  of  the  distressed,  some- 
times the  number  of  applicants  is  so  great  that  their  demands  can 
not  be  met.  Possibly,  if  these  unfortunates  could  be  distributed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  poverty  of  one  spot  could  be 
balanced  by  the  comparative  prosperity  of  another,  the  fearful 
starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  which  is  occasionally  witnessed, 
need  not  occur.     But  in  the  mean  while,  and  until  the  time  when 
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ill  tlie  schemes  and  devices  of  modern  improvement  andacJvanw!- 
fcnent  shall  be  fioally  perfected,  and  universal  happintiSM  attaiucd, 
Etiiere  13  a  mass  of  inconceivable  wretchedness  Ui  Ix;  dealt  with. 
Bin  "  Household  Words"  for  November,  lH5(i,  Mr,  Dickens  give-s  a 
wing  picture  of  London  distress,  of  which  be  was  himself  an 
•^e- witness. 

It  was  a  dark,  rainy  evening,  and  close  against  the  wall  of 

iWhitcchapel  Work-liouse  lay  five  bundlea  of  rags,     Mr.  Dickeiit) 

rand  bis  friend  looked  at  them,  and  attempted  to  rou^e  them  in 

They  knocked  at  the  door,  wore  admitted,  saw  the  muster 

tof  the  work -house,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  there  were  five  hu- 

tnan  beings — females — lying  on   the   ground  outride,  cold  and 

itiungry.   He  did — at  first  he  was  annoyed — such  applitiations  were 

iquent — how  could  he  meet  them  ? — the  house  was  full — the  cas- 

lal  ward  was  full — what  could  he  do  more?     When  he  found 

it  Mr.  Dickens's  aim  was  inquiry,  not  fault-finding,  ho  was  soflcn- 

The  case  was  certainly  shocking:  how  was  it  to  Ije  met? 

[r.  Dickens  said  he  had  heard  outside  that  these  wrclcbed  beings 

1  been  there  two  nights  already.     It  was  very  p<waible.     Ue 

tould  Dot  dtny  or  affirm  it.     There  were  often  more  in  the  same 

Blight — sometimes  twenty  or  thirty.     He  (the  master)  was  obhged 

>  give  preference  to  women  with  children.     The  place  was  full. 

tJnable  to  do  more,  Mr.  Dickens  left.     On  getting  outside,  he 

»uscd  one  of  these  poor  wretches.     She  looked  up,  but  said  noth- 

BLe  asked  her  if  she  was  hungrj- ;  she  merely  looked  an  af- 

lative.     Would  she  know  where  to  get  something  to  eat? 

9  Again  assented  in  the  same  way.     "Then  take  this,  and  for 

d'fl  sake  go  and  get  something."     She  took  it,  made  no  sign  of 

—"gathered  herself  up  and  slunk  away — wilted  into  dark- 

1,  silent  and  heedless  of  all  things." 

To  what  will  not  such  misery  as  this  compel  miffering  human 

aret     In  times  of  commercial  depre-ssion  llic  police  of  London 

e  an  increase  of  street  prostitution.     It  is  said  in  the  citie*  of 

igtand  that  the  perman'mt  prostitntion  of  each  place  ha*  a  no- 

Bciica]  relation  to  the  m>?nns  of  ocnipntion.     In  Edinburgh  there 

i  bat  (cw  chances  of  employing  female  labor,     filasgow,  I>nn- 

I,  and  Paisley  are  the  seats  of  manufacturrs,  and  ernjilrry  female 

»r  extensively.     According  to  Tait,  the  prostilutifjn  of  K<Iin- 

burgh  far  exc<'e<lB  its  proportion  nf  prostitution  to  [copulation  fl 

compared  with  ih*-  mannfiidiiring  Uiittw,' 

e  not  alwap  rcEUbl*.     Oilwr  caaaai  am 
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It  seems  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of  poverty  and  in- 
digence, inasmuch  as  the  fact  is  most  miserably  indisputable : 
shirt-making  at  three  cents,  pantaloon -making  at  five  or  six  cents — 
unceasing  labor  of  fourteen  hours  a  day  bringing  in  only  sixty  or 
eighty  cents  a  week,  and  competition  even  to  obtain  this.  As  the 
London  Tivfves  once  said,  "  The  needle  is  the  normal  employment 
of  every  English  woman ;  what,  then,  must  be  the  condition  of 
those  tens  of  thousands  who  have  nothing  but  that  to  depend 
upon  V  Of  late  years,  too,  a  still  farther  competition  has  been  in- 
troduced in  that  ingenious  invention  of  our  country,  the  sewing 
machine. 

In  order  to  show  the  relation  between  unpaid  and  excessive  la- 
bor and  prostitution,  we  will  instance  a  few  cases. 

One  young  woman  said  she  made  moleskin  pantaloons  (a  very 
strong,  stiff  fabric)  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  pair.  She  could 
manage  twelve  pairs  per  week  when  there  was  full  employ- 
ment ;  sometimes  she  could  not  get  work.  She  worked  from  six 
in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night.  With  full  work  she  could  make 
two  dollars  a  week,  out  of  which  she  had  to  expend  thirty-eight 
cents  for  thread  and  candle.  On  an  average,  in  consequence  of 
short  work,  she  could  not  make  more  than  seventy-five  cents  a 
week.  Tier  father  was  dead,  and  she  had  to  support  her  mother, 
who  was  sixty  years  of  age.  This  girl  endured  her  mode  of  ex- 
istence for  three  years,  till  at  length  she  agreed  to  live  with  a 
young  man.  When  she  made  this  statement  she  was  within  three 
months  of  her  confinement.  She  felt  the  disgrace  of  her  condition, 
to  relieve  her  from  which  she  said  she  prayed  for  death,  and 
would  not  have  gone  wrong  if  she  could  have  helped  it.* 

Such  a  case  as  this  scarcely  comes  within  the  term  prostitution, 
but  she  stated  that  many  girls  at  the  shop  advised  prostitution  as 
a  resource,  and  that  others  should  do  as  they  did,  as  by  that  means 
they  had  procured  plenty  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear.  She  gave 
it  as  her  opinion  that  none  of  the  thousands  of  girls  who  work  at 
the  same  business  earn  a  livelihood  by  their  needle,  but  that  all 
must  and  do  prostitute  themselves  to  eke  out  a  subsistence. 

Another  woman,  a  case  more  directly  in  point,  also  said  she 
could  not  earn  more  than  seventy-five  cents.     She  was  a  widow, 

recollect  riphtly,  Eidinbiirph  is  a  garrison  town.     In  factory  towns,  moreover,  we 
shonld  always  expect  to  find  a  very  large  amount  of  immorality,  which  would  some- 
what displace  open  and  avowed  prostitution  for  hire. 
^  Mayhew's  Letters  to  the  London  Morning  Chronicle. 
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and  bad  three  children  when  her  husband  died.  Herself  and  her 
children  had  to  live  on  these  seventy-five  cents.  She  might  have 
gone  into  the  work-houec,  and  been  there  better  supported  than  by 
her  labor.  Had  she  done  so,  the  laws  of  the  work-house  are  inex- 
orable, she  would  have  been  separated  from  her  children.  Al- 
though one  child  died,  ahc  was  now  so  reduced  that  she  could 
not  procure  food.  She  took  to  the  etreeta  for  a  living,  and  she 
declared  that  hundreds  of  married  and  single  womeu  were  doing 
the  same  thing  for  the  same  reasons. 

A  widow  who  had  buried  all  her  children  could  not  support 
herselt  From  aheer  inability  to  do  so  she  took  to  prostitu- 
tion. 

A  remarkably  fine-looking  young  woman,  whose  character  for 
sobriety,  linnesty,  and  industry  was  vouched  by  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses Hfi  unimpeachable,  had  been  compelled  to  work  at  fine  shirts, 
by  which  she  could  not  earn  more,  on  an  average,  than  thirty-five 
cents  a  week.  She  had  a  child,  and,  being  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
work-house,  she  was  driven  by  indigence  to  Uic  streets.  Struck 
with  remorse  and  shame,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  child  determined 
to  abandon  prostitution,  she  lasted  whole  days,  sleeping  in  win- 
ter-time in  aheds.  Once  her  child's  legs  froze  to  her  side,  and  ne- 
cessity again  compelled  her  to  take  to  her  former  course.  Her 
fittber  had  been  an  Indej^ndent  preacher. 

These  circumstances,  and  innumerable  others,  will  establish  in- 
contestably  the  intimate  relation  which  poverty  bears  to  prostitu- 
tion. A  consideration  of  such  circumstances  aa  the  foregoing,  and 
(  lh«f  cvcry-day  observation  of  hosts  of  others  of  a  similar  character 
which  will  come  within  the  cognizance  of  any  one  who  searches 
I  into  human  motives,  must  incline  all  but  the  most  outrageously 
virtuous  to  judge  more  tenderly  of  the  faiUngs  and  crrore  of  their 
ioUow-creaturcs. 

All  young  females  engaged  in  sewing  are  liable  to  the  same  di»- 
trees,  and  the  same  resource  against  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  alL 
The  hartl  lal>or  and  long  hours  are  the  least  part  of  the  evil,  al- 
though in  that  light  even  there  would  be  ground  for  commisera- 
Uon,'     The  real  grievance  is  that  the  most  patient  and  induatri- 

'  When  Mr«.  Sydney  Horbcn  iuciliiKd  bor  D<iDT«e4  NccdJewoman'*  Sodety, 
■  great  dm]  wm  iln.u|!ht  Ui  liire  \itvn  acpompluhcd  in  one  portifular  brkacb  ot 
fonialc  labor — the  milUnFry  nnil  ilrtw-mnkiiie  biuiniru—whcii  ihc  leading  pinploy- 
«i»  had  heCTi  in>ldn-il   to  iiromlie  thai  ihp  w<rrkine-day  Bknild  be  rMrictod  t»A 
twabrc  hnun — .Vrrttiramun'*  Sodtif  Rqnrl,  1MB. 
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ous  can  not,  by  any  hours  of  labor,  earn  a  sufficiency  to  support 
themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  work-house  is  the  legal  refuge  of 
the  poor ;  but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  work-house  have  passed 
into  a  proverb.  The  policy  of  the  poor-laws  as  administered  is  to 
deter  the  needy  from  applying  for  relief  except  in  very  extreme 
cases.  Hence  many  rules  are  made,  and  much  formality  is  inter- 
posed, which  render  the  legal  provisions  so  irksome  and  unbear- 
able that  many  fly  to  the  nearest  means  of  satisfying  their  wants 
rather  than  demand  their  legal  rights. 

Domestic  Servants  are,  in  respect  of  their  removal  from  ab- 
solute want  while  in  service,  more  happily  situated  than  those  who 
are  thus  dependent  upon  the  needle.  But  they  are  open  to  influ- 
ences of  another  kind — we  mean  seduction  by  masters  and  male 
members  of  the  household.  Where  this  evil  begins  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  question  to  determine.  When  corrupted,  they  be- 
come themselves,  by  the  very  opportunities  they  possess,  ready 
and  dangerous  instruments  of  corruption,  and  contribute  to  dis- 
seminate the  poisons  of  immorality  and  of  bodily  disease.  We 
have  already  incidentally  mentioned  that  this  class  is  at  times 
open  to  a  great  deal  of  poverty  and  distress,  namely,  when  out  of 
service,  and  at  such  times  they  are  peculiarly  the  mark  for  the 
lures  of  persons  who  make  seduction  their  business  and  profitable 
occupation. 

The  domestic  servants  and  the  sewing- women  are  the  principal 
adult  laborers  of  Great  Britain,  except  the  factory  girls.  In  1851 
there  were, 


Female  domestic  servants,  905,165 
Dress-makers     .     .     .     270,000 


Seamstresses    ....     72,940 
Stay-makers    ....     12,969 

and  of  these  one  third  were  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Places  of  Public  Amusement  in  England  are  few  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Continent,  and  their  influence  must  be  pro- 
portionately less.  On  the  Continent  dancing  saloons  are  a  prom- 
inent feature ;  in  England  this  character  of  entertainment  is  al- 
most unknown.  In  London  there  are  a  few  places  of  this  sort, 
such,  for  example,  as  Cremome  Gardens.  Mr.  Tait  lays  some 
stress  on  the  evil  effects  of  dancing-houses  in  Edinburgh.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  think  the  cases  of  misconduct  traceable  to 
these  places  actually  few  in  number,  though  not  unworthy  of  no- 
tice. The  single  females  who  frequent  dancing-rooms,  theatres, 
and  other  similar  places  in  England,  without  friends  or  family  es- 
cort, have  very  little  virtue  to  risk.     The  country  fairs  are  far 
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more  injurioua;   they  are  indiscriminately  attended  by  all  ages 
and  sexes,  and  their  eflects  upon  the  female  agricultural  popnla- 

'  tion  are  often  very  pt-rniciona.     Greeuwieh  Fair,  a  three  days' 
!  of  rollicking  and  junketing,  was  held  at  Easter  and  Whit- 

I  Buutide,  in  the  out^tkirts  of  London,  but  is  now  abolished.  It  had 
its  uses  a  century  or  two  ago,  but  reeently  had  been  attended  by 
all  the  idlers  of  London,  of  both  sexea,  and  was  justly  dreaded  by 

,  the  friends  of  youth.  It  is  proverbial  that  more  young  women 
were  debauched  at  Greenwich  Fair  (allowing  ibr  its  duration)  than 

I  at  any  other  place  in  England, 

Ill-assorted  Marbiagk3  are  decidedly  a  cause  of  prostitution. 

1  Certainly  breach  of  the  marriage  vow  is  one  thing,  prostitution  for 
hire  another.     In  estimating  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  Edin- 

[  btirgh  at  eight  hundred,  Mr.  Tait  adds  two  hundred  to  them  under 

I  the  head  of  married  women,  which  he  considers  accrue  from  ill- 

r  anortcd  marriages.  That  the  marriage  was  ill-assorted  i-s  plainly 
Bhowu  by  its  result,  and  that  want  of  congeniality  and  t«mpera- 
nient  ia  the  cause  of  prostitution  to  the  extent  thus  named  we 
have  no  ground  to  question.  He  speaks  of  such  women  sell- 
iDg  their  favors  generally  to  one  lover  only,  occaaionalty  to  any 
one  who  will  pay ;  although  the  latter  forms  what  is  commonly 
known  as  prostitution,  no  other  construction  can  be  put  upon  the 


Love  of  Dress  is  another  incident  which  many  writers,  and  Mr. 
I  Twt  among  them,  have  introduced  into  the  direct  causes  of  prosti- 
tution. We  should  consider  it  doubtful  if  any  woman  ever  posi- 
tively sold  her  virtue  for  a  new  gown  or  a  knot  of  ribbons.  Of 
course,  after  the  Rubicon  is  ci-ossed,  all  subsequent  steps  are 
easy,  and  may  be  taken  from  any  motive.  The  love  of  admi- 
ration, wliicli,  under  regulation,  is  sometimes  a  commendable  in- 
I  Btinct,  when  uncontrolled,  becomes  a  snare.  The  lovo  of  dress 
1  modificatifm  of  this  sentiment,  and  may  help  to  work  out 
the  effect  when  other  causes  have  overthrown  the  balance  of  the 
,  mind. 

Juvenile  pRosTiTrTiON.t— We  have  now  arrived,  in  the  con- 
[  siderationofthe  causes  of  prostitution  in  England,  at  decidedly  the 
[  most  painful  of  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  this  condition 
[  of  human  life,  namely,  the  immense  extent  of  juvenile  depravity. 
We  have  already  sketched  the  evils  of  insulBeient  house  accom- 
modation and  ila  noxious  effects  upon  the  morals  of  the  rising 
generation.    In  this  connection,  also,  bad  example  is  partioulariy  g 
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prominent ;  perhaps,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  young,  evil  com* 
munications  are  the  greatest  dangers. 

The  work-house  was  formerly  one  great  hot-bed  of  vice,  and  the 
greatest  license  and  irregularity  prevailed  in  every  department 
That  children  bom  or  brought  up  in  such  a  place  should  grow  up 
debased  was  perfectly  in  the  expected  course  of  things.  Now, 
however,  under  the  new  Poor-Laws  Commission,  the  scene  is 
stripped  of  its  more  revolting  accessories.  The  sexes  do  not  min- 
gle, children  do  not  associate  with  adults:  some  modicum  of  edu- 
cation is  given.  The  sweetest  and  holiest  of  all  ties,  that  of  family, 
is  yet  wanting,  and  self-respect  is  totally  deficient.  In  the  absence 
of  these  protective  influences,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many 
children  should  turn  out  ill,  but  that  so  many  girls  should  turn 
out  well.  Formerly,  also,  there  was  a  system  of  compulsory  pau- 
per apprenticeship,  and  the  interests  of  the  parish  apprentice  out 
of  doors  were  very  little  looked  after.  This,  again,  has  been  alter- 
ed, both  in  town  and  country,  and  the  improvement  is  marked. 

Even  with  all  this,  it  is  recorded  in  the  London  Times  (June, 
1848)  that  a  correspondent,  visiting  one  of  the  metropolitan  work- 
houses, was  struck  by  the  happy  and  healthy  appearance  of  the 
female  children,  and  inquired  of  the  master  of  the  work-house 
what  became  of  all  of  them.  He  was  informed  that  they  were 
sent  out,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  servants  or  in  other  capacities, 
and  that  nine  tenths  of  them,  after  coming  backward  and  forward 
from  their  places  to  tlie  work-house,  eventually  got  corrupted  and 
took  to  the  streets. 

Factories  are  made  accountable  by  many  writers  for  much  ju- 
venile immorality  and  prostitution.  Factories  in  England  are,  as 
most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  institutions  materially  differing  in 
some  respects  from  those  of  our  own  country.  In  no  feature  is  there 
80  wide  a  dissimilarity  as  in  the  character  of  the  work-people. 
The  factory  children  of  England  are  the  offspring  of  the  poorest 
of  the  community,  whose  only  heritage  is  pauperism,  with  wages 
at  no  time  too  good,  and  often  at  starvation  point.  The  miserable 
earnings  of  the  factory  operatives  are  still  farther  reduced  by  con- 
stant strikes  and  contests  with  their  employers,  in  which  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  workmen  must  yield.  Alacaulay  tells 
us  that,  two  centuries  ago,  the  employment  of  children  in  factories, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  parent's  bread  upon  the  children's  earn- 
ings, was  a  notorious  fact,  much  condemned  by  philanthropists. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  value  of  child-labor  grad- 
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I  tially  aggravated  all  the  horrors  of  the  fectory  system,  the  enoiTtiity 
'  of  which  called  down  the  indignation  of  the  non-raanufactiiring 
oomtaunity,  and  compelled  the  protective  iulerferem^e  of  Parlia- 
ment.    The  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  the  Factory  CLildrens'  Education 
regulations,  appointment  by  government  of  factory  coriunisaionere 
and  inspectors,  have  all  contributed  to  ameliorate  the  hard  lot  of 
I  the  factory  child.     The  employment  of  very  young  children  in 
I  factories  is  still  to  be  regretted,  or  rather  its  necessity,  for  probably 
I  it  is  better  they  should  be  employed  in  a  not  very  laborious  occu- 
I  pation  tlian  left  to  roam  the  streets. 

The  direct  influence  of  factory  work  on  juvenile  prostitution  is 

I  insisted  on  by  many  writers ;  by  others,  some  reservations  have 

I  been  introduced,  such  as,  The  young  associate  only  during  hours 

■f  recreatiun.     In  busmess  hours  they  are  generally  emplnyed  in 

dificrent  parts  of  the  building.     They  have  a  certain  amount  of 

education.     Their  parents  arc  generally,  or  very  often,  employed 

in  the  same  establishment.     Assume  that  these  children  were  not 

'  in  the  factory,  where  would  they  be,  and  what  could  they  do? 

I  Are  evil  influences  rife  only  in  the  factory  7     The  overcrowding 

I  at  home;  the  frequent  drunkenness  and  debauchery  of  their  par- 

etits  and  associates;  the  endless  indigence;  the  frequent  visits  to 

the  work-houses,  are  all  circumstances  which  have  been  considered 

.  and  argued  in  the  case.     But  of  the  fact  of  juvenile  prostitution 

[  and  depravity  in  factory  populations  none  can  doubt ;  of  its  being 

I  excluavely  or  chiefly  attributable  to  factory  life,  others  are  not 

I  certain. 

That  children  who  labor  in  factories,  and  thereby  contribute  to 
J  the  family  earnings  and  their  own  support,  could  do  better  in  the 
I  preaeut  condition  of  English  society,  is  doubtful.  Mill-owners  are 
I  required  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  education.  Sunday- 
k  schools  are  established ;  personal  attention  is  paid  by  leading  mill- 
[  ownerH  to  the  improvement  of  the  poor ;  many  build  good  cot- 
[  tfigee  (for  which,  by  the  way,  they  receive  a  good  interest  in  the 
I  way  of  rent) ;  many  inspect  tlie  schools ;  some  build  school-houses 
1  pay  the  teachers.  The  good  example  of  benevolent  mill- 
[  owners  in  a  measure  compela  others,  whose  moral  perceptions  are 
[  ksB  keen,  to  follow  them. 

We  would  not  be  supposed  to  argue  that  English  cotton  fnc- 
I  tones  arc  types  of  the  Millennium,  any  more  than  arc  similar  in- 
I  Btitutiuns  nil  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  In  fact,  we  have  a  very 
\  decuded  opinion  on  the  matter,  but  common  honesty  requires  that 
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the  opinion  of  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  should  be  fiEur- 
ly  recorded.  In  submitting  the  various  arguments  adduced  in 
fevor  of  fiictory  labor  and  its  bearing  on  immorality,  we  present 
merely  subjects  for  consideration. 

Disease  in  Children. — A  fact  of  importance  to  public  health 
is  the  disease  acquired  by  children.  In  the  first  address  issued  by 
the  London  Society  for  the  Protection  of  young  Females,  it  is 
stated  that  in  three  of  the  London  hospitals  during  the  preceding 
eight  years  there  had  been  no  less  than  two  thousand  seven  hund- 
red cases  of  venereal  disease  in  children  between  eleven  and  six- 
teen years  of  age. 

Dr.  Ryan,  on  the  same  subject,  speaking  from  his  professional 
experience  as  medical  officer  of  several  charities,  mentions  the 
shock  he  felt  on  seeing  numerous  cases  of  venereal  disease  in 
children. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Glasgow,  testifies  to  the  same  fact. 

The  very  imperfect  data  which  exist  on  this  important  branch 
of  our  subject  will  not  enable  one  to  form  any  sound  opinion  on 
the  spread  of  disease  from  these  juvenile  sources.  It  is,  however, 
reasonable  to  conclude,  from  the  few  facts,  and  from  the  very  fa- 
cilities afforded  at  their  age  for  intercommunication  between  chil- 
dren, that  the  spread  of  disease  from  direct  contamination,  and  the 
deterioration  of  health  and  constitution  from  unknown  excesses, 
must  be  very  great. 

Obscene  Publications. — Of  these  there  are  vast  numbers,  and 
the  extent  of  juvenile  contamination  from  this  source  must  be 
very  great.  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  in  London, 
reports  having  seized,  at  different  periods,  thousands  of  obscene 
books,  copper-plates,  and  prints,  all  of  which  they  caused  to  be 
destroyed.  Within  a  period  of  three  years  they  procured  the  de- 
struction of 

Blasphemous  and  impure  books  .  279  Obscene  songs  (on  sheets).  1,495 
Obscene  publications  .     •     •     .  1,162   Obscene  prints  ....  10,493 

and  even  this  was  but  an  item  in  the  calculation. 

The  police  of  London  take  but  little  interest  in  this  matter. 
The  above-mentioned  society  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  repres- 
sion of  this  infamous  species  of  depravity.  There  arc  certixin 
places  in  London  in  which  the  trade  still  lives  and  flourishes,  not- 
withstanding the  attacks  made  upon  it.  Holywell  Street,  in  the 
Strand,  and  the  vicinity  of  Leicester  Square,  are  places  of  dis- 
graceful notoriety  in  this  respect.     The  secret  is,  that  wherever 
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!  is  a  public  demaud,  no  repressive  laws  will  ever  prevent 
The  attempt  at  repressiou  but  makes  it  laorc  profitable. 
f  To  the  corruption  of  the  youthful  mind  and  the  preparatives 
r  prostitution  these  publications  must  coutribute.  It  is  matter 
ff  question  what  number  of  prostitutes  have  become  such  directly 
n  this  cause.  Tiie  results  of  visitorial  inspection  do  not  show 
noDg  Loudon  prostitutes,  any  more  than  elsewhere,  a  taste  for 
»ks  and  prints  of  an  obaceue  tendency.  Their  taste  in  litera- 
3  is  that  which  would  prevail  among  persons  of  low  intellect- 
1  calibre.  Startling  tales,  romances  with  a  plentiful  spice  of 
lorTors,  thrilling  love-stories,  highly  wrought  and  exaggerated 
natives,  are  their  taste.  In  the  practice  of  prostitution,  the  use 
If  indecent  or  prurient  prints  is  chiefly  for  the  adornment  ofvbit- 

!i  brothels. 

i  Education.— In  tho  relations  between  education  and  crime  are 
imd  no  distinctive  marks  whereby  prostitution  may  be  separated 
Pora  any  other  development  of  vice  or  immorality.  It  is  to  be 
fesumed  that  the  same  genera!  laws  which  apply  to  the  unregu- 
Elued  mauifestjLtion  of  the  passions  apply  to  those  with  whicli  pros- 
■  titution  is  chieily  implicated. 

In  the  present  generation  it  is  generally  assumed  that  crime  ia 
e  oflspring  of  ignorance,  therefore  Education !  is  the  cry.     Edu- 
Bfttion  has  become  a  party  watchword  in  England.     The  neces- 
aity  of  education,  the  quality  and  the  quantity,  with  all  the  minor 
propositions  that  branch  off  from  the  main  question,  are,  and  have 
been  ibr  years,  the  subject  of  the  hottest  polemics.     But  recent  re- 
sults, evolved  from  statistical  inquiries,  would  seem  to  call  up  the 
previous  question  as  to  the  value  of  education  at  all.     The  pres- 
ent work  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  the  fact,  or  to  point 
t  a  remedy,  or  indicate  the  deficiencies  of  a  system  which  can 
fler  such  a  question  to  arise.     We  give  the  facts.     From  the 
irliamenlary  rciwrts  of  18-16-1848,  it  appeals  that  the  number 
f  educated  criminals  in  England  was  at  that  time  more  than 
X,  and  in  Scotland  more  than  three  and  a  half  that  of  the  un- 


^n  calculating  a  peroentjige  on  certain  criminal  returns  during 
le  undermentioned  years,  tiie  results  were : 
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1^8).    1    1S40 

1S41. 

184^ 

1843.    1    1S44. 

1845. 

1846. 

Uneducated 

33-53 

53-48 

10-07 

0-32 

2-60 

33-32 

55-57 

8-29 

0-37 

2-45 

33-21 

56-67 

7-40 

0-45 

2-27 

32-35 

58-32 

6-77 

0-22 

2-34 

31  00 

57-60 

8-02 

0-47 

2-91 

29-77 

59-28 

8-12 

0-42 

2-41 

30-61 

58-34 

8-38 

0-37 

2-30 

30*66 

69-51 

7-71 

0-34 

1-78 

Imperfectly  educated.. 
Well  educated 

Superior  education  .... 
Unascertained 

100-      100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100; 

100- 

This  table,  which  on  its  face  conclusively  establishes  an  increase 
in  criminals  imperfectly  educated,  and  a  decrease  both  in  those 
who  could  read  and  write  well,  and  those  who  could  not  read  or 
write  at  all,  may  be,  and  has  been  made,  the  subject  of  much 
pseudo-philosophical  remark,  as  proving  the  injury  of  education. 
In  the  first  place,  it  only  shows  the  effects  of  partial  education,  if 
it  shows  any  thing.  But  the  misfortune  of  statistical  results  is 
that  they  arc  relied  on  too  implicitly,  with  a  narrow-minded  sub- 
servience to  figures  and  facts,  whereas  they  require  to  be  accom- 
panied with  explanatory  circumstances,  which  may  either  enhance 
their  value  up  to  the  point  of  mathematical  demonstration,  or  may 
so  pare  them  away  as  to  render  them  perfectly  worthless.  In  the 
consideration  of  the  above  figures,  all  that  would  seem  to  appear  is 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  education  keeping  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  that  in  the  statistics  of  crime  the  increase 
of  imperfectly  educated  people  would  be  as  perceptible  as  else- 
where. Merc  reading  and  writing,  unaccompanied  by  moral  ele- 
vation, will  not  reform  mankind.  Alone,  they  will  not  prevent  a 
hungry  man  from  satisfying  his  hunger.  The  words  of  Caesar 
apply  to  criminals  equally  as  to  conspirators : 

"  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'nightB : 
Yon  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  liungry  look." 

Pursuing  this  question,  and  turning  to  the  population  tables 
of  1851,  the  period  of  the  last  census,  we  find  that  Middlesex  was 
the  most  generally  educated  county,  taking  the  signature  of  the 
marriage  register  as  the  test  of  education.  Eighty-two  {)er  cent, 
signed  the  marriage  register,  yet  in  the  list  of  criminality  Middle- 
sex stood  third  of  all  the  counties  of  England.  Gloucester,  which 
was  first  in  crime,  was  far  from  being  the  most  ignorant.  There 
sixty-five  per  cent,  signed  the  register.  The  general  average  of 
the  whole  population  by  the  same  list  is  forty  per  cent.  Here 
again  is  a  qualifying  circumstance.  London  is  included  in  Mid- 
dlesex, with  its  vast  seething  mass  of  human  misery  and  corrup- 
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ton  to  swell  the  record  of  crime,  while  lis  general  population 
I,  of  course,  about  tbe  most  intelligent  of  tlie  British  empire, 
so  that  in  the  same  spot  is  found  at  once  the  greatest  intclh- 
gence  and  the  greatest  misery.     We  are  not  aware  of  such 

I  qualifying  circumstances  in  Gloucestershire. 
t  Dr.  Kyan,  writing  on  this  point,  refers  to  the  Metroirolitan 
Police  Keport  for  1S37,  by  which  it  appears  that  of  prostitutes 
bresttid  in  that  year  thure 
rThi 
the  tM 


rite  imperfectlj 1837 


fThis  is  a  tolerably  fair  criterion  ;  for  although,  as  before  said, 
the  police  only  interfere  with  peace- breakers,  and  all  these  came 
nnder  the  technical  term  of  "drunk  and  disorderly,"  still  we 
believe  the  slate  of  prostitution  in  London  to  bo  such  that  an 
average  proportion  of  alt  classes  of  courtesans  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  police  during  the  year, 

Mr.  Tuit,  speiiking  of  Eilinburgh,  confirms  the  view  put  Forward 

(to  educational  influences.    A  large  projwrtion  of  tiie  Edin- 

ipgh  prostitutes  (eighty-seven  per  cent.)  read  and  write.     The 

>ttish  peasantry  are  perhaps  tiie  best-edueatetl  in  Europe,  and 

3)066 girls  who  come  to  Edinburgh  from  thecounlrv  areno  exccp- 

iOTltothe  rule.     The  uneducated,  Mr.  Tait  thinks,  are  city  girls. 

As  to  the  religious  denomination  of  prostitutes,  for  that  a  pros- 

"ate  may  have  a  religion  we  may  say,  in  the  kindly  spirit  of 

lorporal  Trim,  hut  doubtingly,  "  A  negro  has   a  soul,  your 

'"  honor,"     In  Edinburgh  they  include  all  sects  except  Inde]»end- 

ents.  Baptists,  and  Quakers.     There  may  be  those  who  smile  at 

the  idea  of  a  prostitute  having  any  belief.    Of  London  we  have 

no  data  on  this  point. 

iLLBoiriMATE  BiRTRs  seeni,  by  common  consent  of  most  writ- 
ers, to  be  classed  with  details  of  prostitution.  In  France,  it  is 
said  by  those  who  profess  intimate  local  knowledge,  there  is  al- 
most a  prejudice  against  marriage,  although  it  can  be  performed 
as  a  legal  ceremony.  "We  think  Bayle  St.  John  states  this  fact. 
In  the  (Kxirer  districts  of  London,  the  east  end,  for  example,  it  is 
notorious  that  numbers  livein  astate  of  concubinage.  Again:  in 
the  country,  and  away  from  the  dense  population  of  towns,  u 

y 
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woman  of  immoral  habits  may  often  be  found  who  has  had  two 
or  three  illegitimate  children  by  different  men  with  whom  she 
has  cohabited.  Such  a  woman  would  most  probably  have  been 
a  prostitute  in  a  town ;  as  it  is,  she  is  no  better ;  still,  she  is  not 
a  prostitute  for  hire.     But  to  proceed  to  details. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  every  thousand  births  in 
the  various  counties  is  as  follows : 


Cnmberland  .    . 

108 

Suffolk 

81 

York 

71 

Norfolk    .   .    . 

105 

Derby 

81 

Stafford  .... 

69 

Hereford    .    .   . 

100 

Berks 

79 

Sussex 

68 

Salop    .... 

99 

Leicester    .    .    . 

79 

Cambridge     .    . 

66 

Nottingham  .   . 

91 

North  Wales    .    . 

78 

Lincoln     .    .    .    . 

.  64 

Cheshire  .    .    . 

89 

South  Wales .   . 

72 

Middlesex  .    .    . 

40 

Westmoreland  . 

87 

, 

Cumberland  is  a  pastoral  and  mountainous  county,  with  a  thin- 
ly-settled population.  Norfolk  is  an  agricultural  and  grazing 
county,  broken  up  into  large  farms.  Neither  county  has  many 
large  towns.  Stafford  is  a  manufacturing  county,  with  a  long  list 
of  thickly-populated  small  towns,  in  which  as  great  indigence  and 
misery  can  be  found  as  in  any  part  of  England.  Middlesex  con- 
tains London.  Here,  then,  we  see  that  illegitimacy  and  prosti- 
tution are  not  the  same  thing.  Where  there  are  no  prostitutes 
there  are  bastards,  but  the  women  in  the  country  are  mostly  em- 
ployed ;  they  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  fields,  or  in  some  domes- 
tic manufacture  such  as  button-making,  stocking-making,  etc. 

An  apparent  paradox  may  be  here  mentioned,  although  not  in- 
timately affecting  these  investigations.  The  preponderance  of  bas- 
tards isaccompanied  by  a  preponderance  of  early  marriages.  This 
has  been  accounted  for  by  the  theory  that  both  are  dependent 
on  sexual  instincts  precociously  or  excessively  stimulated,  which 
seek  marriage  when  practicable,  or  illicit  intercourse  where  not.^ 

Illegitimacy  is  somewhat  regulated  by  the  disproportionate 
number  of  the  sexes.  In  an  excess  of  females  there  are  few  bas- 
tards ;  in  an  excess  of  males  there  are  many.  Upon  this  fact,  un- 
attended by  qualify  ingcircumstances,  might  be  based  an  argument 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  illicit  intercourse  is  byway  of 
cohabitation  or  merely  temporary.  Instances  are  not  rare  of  people  cohabiting 
who  allege  themselves  too  poor  to  pay  the  marriage  fees.  In  order  to  obviate 
this,  it  is  customary  for  ministers  in  poor  and  populous  parishes  in  England, 
where  the  circumstances  of  individual  parishioners  are  not  known  to  them,  to 
invite  all  parties  who  are  living  in  concubinage  to  come  and  be  married  free 
of  expense.     Many  avail  themselves  of  this  ofifer. 
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as  to  the  mDat«  sexnal  instinct  in  femalos.     It  mif>-lit  liavu  Ixn^n 

expected  the  relations  would  be  somewhat  different,  namely, 

]  increase  of  prostitution  ivilh  an  excess  of  men,  but  an  In- 

e  of  bastanls  with  an  excess  of  women. 
The  number  of  nipct*  in  Englaiul  seems  to  be  govemwl  by 
the  excess  of  men  over  women.     Where  the  number  of  illcfrjti- 
mate  children  exceeds  the  average,  rape  is  less  frei|ueDt. 

The  cases  of  abuse  of  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 

Liwelre  are  three  in  every  ten  million  of  the  whole  population. 

■There  is  some  diiBcuUy  in  this  matter,  arisinf^  from  n  legal 

■-  technicality  on  the  subject  of  age.     In  any  case,  neither  of  the 

last  items  of  cnmioality  is  of   any  value,  inasmuch  as  Ihey 

include  only  tho«e  cases  judicially  investignte<l.    Many  are 

goilty,  yet  acquitted  ;  and  many  more  ara  never  charged  with 

tbe  offense.   Shame  prevents  parties  prxnecuting;  or,  in  tbe  cam 

of  children,  the  fact  does  not  transpire,  or  else  it  is  oumpromised. 

Keeping  a  brothel  is,  aa  ve  have  said,  an  offense  at  oommon 

law.    We  hare  a  compntation  of  the  nnmber  of  offenaea  of  this 

kind  based  upon  every  ten  million  of  the  population.    In  Uiddle- 

aex  it  was  two  hundred  and  ninety -six.  in  Lancashire  one  hundred 

and  eigbty-three.  Both  counties  inclndc  the  mostpc^toua  towns 

In  England.    Lancashire  contains  ^fanchester  and  LircrpouL 

This  {act  also  is  of  litlJe  value,  owinj^  to  the  pecnlisr  adoitoiitra- 

tioQoCtliebwaathesabject.    Remote  or  fodrreettajiirias  to  llw 

priiGe  taSetf  are  not  noticed  in  Eoglasd.     The  pirfios  may  be 

wcD  swan  of  criine  meditated  and  pbnned,  aod  of  tbe  bannU  of 

flrime;  bat  the  tbeOTT  of  pidiGc  juKiee-iBcare,  Dot  pfevctitiaiL 

Goaoealmant  of  biitli  banoOoHe  wbiefa,as  it  enaaalcaftom 
mdoe  aexsal  intereoone,  k  genenDr  aawidated  witb  prtMtila- 
lion.  In  Hereford  aad  oUwr  oomitMS.  ibe  proportion  of  ille- 
p^haatm  favtbs  ia  cigjhtj-«%bt  oot  of  overjr  ihoiwind  bom.  and 
ibcfewcn  iwaKT-twoeoaeealif  ata  lo  eray  iboaHod  batfarda. 
laEoarcDaatieatheiUcptimatebinliiwerafif^-cigfct  ia  a  tfaos- 
■Bd,aad  Aa  oonoaalmeata  tliittain  to  a  thoomid  iIIeffTtinatie& 
la  ifleea  mmmUm  Ibtw  warelftf-tfaae  aiegilimalea  in  away 
ttriBMJ  birtba,  aad  tvca^-aerco  ooaceahaeaa  b>  ereiy  tbon- 

Wah  the  iarfftt.  proportion  «f  Sleptimatfl*  tbere  an  tbe 
la;  nuady,  witfc  awriatfy  aiwi  illtgilimalia 
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It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  ascertain  the  numberof  prostitates 
in  London  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  even  a  satisfactory 
approximation  is  exceedingly  diflBcult ;  nevertheless,  it  is  most 
important  to  attain  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  actual  facts,  be- 
cause without  this  knowledge  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  vast  seed-bed  of  disease  and  corruption  in  constant  action  in 
a  great  capital  city  sheddingforth  and  disseminating  its  pernicious 
growth  on  every  side,  through  channels  unknown  and  unsuspected. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  a  magistrate  of  the  British  metropolis  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  (1796),  made  an  arbitrary  enumer- 
ation, fixing  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  London  at  fifty  thou- 
sand. Drs.  Eyan,  Campbell,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  others,  carry 
their  estimate  in  1840  to  eighty  thousand  ! 

Mr.  Mayne  (now  Sir  Richard  Mayne),  chief  commissioner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  in  1840,  made  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  regular  London  prostitutes,  which  he  considers  were 
then  eight  thousand  and  upward.  The  seemingly  irreconcilable 
discrepancy  of  these  numbers  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the 
loose  terminology  of  the  one  party  and  the  technicality  of  the 
other.  The  term  "  prostitute  "  would  seem  to  be  best  applied 
to  those  unhappy  females  who  make  prostitution  their  sole  call- 
ing, and  may  therefore  be  styled  "regular"  jirostitutes,  while 
the  larger  estimate  includes  all  shades,  both  "  regular  "  and  '^  oc- 
casional" or  "  irregular,"  by  which  is  understood  those  females 
with  whom  prostitution  is  auxiliary  to  some  reputable  calling. 

We  can  not  find  that  anv  reliable  returns  have  been  made  on 
this  branch  of  public  life  by  the  London  police,  although  they 
must  possess  peculiar  and  exclusive  powers  of  preparing  them. 
As  long  back  as  1837  the  following  rough  calculation  was  made : 


Ibt  Clai?8. 

5Id  ClasH.  1  :M  (iats. 

Total. 

Well-dressed  prostitutes  in  brothels 

Well-dressed  prostitutes  walking  the  ) 

streets f 

Prostitutes  infesting  low  neighborhoods 

813 
14G0 
3533 

62 

79 

147 

20 

73 

184 

895 

1612 

3864 
G;j71 

580(5 

288 

277 

On  this  return  Mr.  Mayne  very  probably  based  his  estimate 
of  1840.» 

*  While  this  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  we  met  with  a  recent  pub- 
lication by  Wm.  Acton,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  of  London,  entitled  "Prostitution 
considered  in  its  Moral,  Social,  and  Sanitary  Aspects,"  which  gives  later  infor- 
mation on  this  point.  The  Metropolitan  Police  estimated  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  London  in  1841,  and  again  in  1857,  with  the  following  results  : 
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Mr  Talbot,  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
S'oung  Females,  made  the  subject  one  of  special  inquiry,  both 
f  personally  and  with  the  aid  of  the  local  police  of  the  different 
I  cities ;  and  although  bis  details  are  very  meagre,  lie  professes 
to  have  satisfied  himself  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  follow- 
ing figures,  showing  the  regular  prostitutes  in  various  cities, 

Etliiiburgii S(K)     I     LeedR 700 

OlnsgDW  ......   1800  Mnndiester       ....     700 

Liverpool 21W0    I 

Ul  parties  are,  however,  agreed  in  representing  that  it  isimprac- 
'  !able  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  "  the  number 
f  female  servants,  milliners,  and  women  in  the  upper  and  middle 
a  of  society  who  might  properly  be  classe«l  with  pr-ostitutes, 
"or  of  the  women  who  frequent  theatres,  barracks,  ships,  etc." 
In  1851,  the  police  of  Dublin  published  in  their  statistical 
returns  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  that  city,  which  is  the  only 
nblio  or  official  paper  on  the  point  having  any  appearance  of 
iystem  or  accuracy.     It  is  as  follows: 

,    Broihols  383 Prostitnt^s  1343 


IMS 
1849 
1860 
18S1 


880 
272 


1170 


This  table  shows  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  these 
women.  We  are  uninformed  iis  to  any  local  cause  for  this,  nor 
do  we  know  whether  it  has  been  balanced  by  an  increase  of 
"sly"  or  occasional  prostitution. 

From  the  preceding  figures  a  calculation  has  been  made  of  the 
p^ularprostitulca  relatively  tothepopulationiolheseveraltowns. 
It  appears  to  have  been  based  on  the  numlwr  of  inhabitants  at 
the  date  of  the  various  estimates.  That  of  Dublin  isaccording 
lo  the  census  of  1851,  the  remainder  according  to  that  of  1841. 


)»7 

Well-dreaspct  iiroslitules  in  lirolhels 

To(»] 

aj7i 

1004 
5344 

V31 
2616 
sorts 

SlOO 

lithfU 

Vr.  Acton  Hijs.  "  Tb«  rrtum  gi'iH,  after  all,  but  a  faint  ides  ol  the  gnml 

Ictal  of  p«i9tit>it|iin.     ■     •     ■    •    Were  there  BQT  pos^tHlilj' of  reckoniag  all 

(bose  in  Loiwioa  who  woold  come  witlila  the  de&DJIioD  of  prostitutes.  I  am 

u  Ibitik  thai  the  nUnutM  vf  the  baldest  who  hare  pRoeded  me 

d  be  thrown  iuto  the  shade."— P.  16-18. 
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Pboportion  of  Prostitutes  to  Population. 


Number  of 
ProBtiiDtes. 

Proi)ortinn  to  Population.                   | 

To  Hales. 

To  Fenuiles. 

Totoul 
Population. 

Liverpool 

Manctiester . . . 

AjCX3US  •  •  ••■••• 

Edinburgh. .. . 

Glasgow  

Dublin 

Cork* 

2900 
700 
700 
800 
1800 
1170 
350 

1  to    43 
Ito  156 
Ito    70 
Ito  106 
Ito    87 
Ito  101 
Ito  113 

1  to    45 
Ito  169 
Ito    75 
Ito  180 
Ito    97 
1  to  119 
1  to  134 

Ito    88 
Ito  825 
Ito  145 
Ito  236 
1  to  184 
Ito  220 
Ito  247 

The  mean  of  the  above  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of 
the  general  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  qualifying  circumstances 
to  which  we  have  already  made  allusion  as  peculiar  to  each  city 
or  district  are,  of  course,  neutralized  by  the  aggregate. 

For  example,  Liverpool  is  a  great  sea-port  town,  and  a  large 
number  of  regular  prostitutes  would  be  inevitable  there.  In  Man- 
chester, a  large  manufacturing  city,  with  an  immense  pauper  and 
factory  operative  population,  the  trade  of  prostitution  would  meet 
with  less  profitable  custom ;  we  find  the  proportion  much  smaller. 
Glasgow  is  both  manufacturing  and  commercial ;  there,  again,  the 
proportion  is  larger.  Dublin  has  but  little  commerce,  but  is  a 
capital  city,  has  a  court  and  p.  large  garrison.  The  combination, 
of  all  these  circumstances  is  found  in  London,  and  a  fair  estimate 
would  be  obtained  by  adding  all  the  preceding  proportions  to- 
gether, which  would  give  a  mean  of  about  1  in  232,  and  this  upon 
the  population  (2,362,000)  is  within  a  fraction  often  thousand. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Mayne  in  1840  stated  his  opinion  to  be 
that  there  were  about  eight  thousand  regular  prostitutes  in  Lon- 
don, qualifying  that  statement  by  a  profession  of  total  ignorance 
as  to  the  irregulars  who  did  not  make  prostitution  their  only 
means  of  living.  Mr.  Mayne  had  peculiar  sources  of  information 
open  to  him,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  opinion  was 
well  founded.  From  the  above  calculation,  from  the  best  sources 
available  to  us  on  this  very  obscure  question,  we  are  satisfied  to 
assume  ten  thousand  as  at  least  a  probable  approximation  to  the 
number  of  regular  prostitutes  in  London. 

Mr.  Mayne,  in  his  statement  on  this  subject,  mentioned  that 

*  An  estimate  of  Cork  was  mndc  in  1847  for  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review^ 
which  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  prostitutes  living  in  eighty  brothels,  besides 
one  hundred  clandestine  prostitutes.  Their  ages  were  stated  as  between  sixteen 
and  twenty  years. 
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there  were  3335  brothels.  Some  anthors  have  attempted  to  make 
a  calcalationof  the  number  of  prostitutes  on  the  basis  of  this  num- 
berof  houses;  one  has  assumed  three,  another  ten.  Dr.Wardlaw 
has  fixed  upon  five  women  per  liouse,  without,  as  it  appears  to 
OS,  any  precise  reason  for  preferring  that  figure.  These  differ- 
it  opinions  may  be  thus  worked  out : 

each  house  woulil  give IS, 675  prostitotea. 

[as  in  Dublin)  woold  give     13.840  " 

"  (BS  in  Cork)         "        "        10,005         " 

ehavenot  been  able  to  obtain  Mr.  Mayne's  statement  ipatasimia 
'is,  and  failing  that  we  may  be  in  error,  but  we  should  be  in- 

ined  lo  think  that,  in  hisofficialcapacity  as  a  magistrate,  and  in 
"  character  as  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Mayne  would  be  apt  to 
iusiga  the  term  "brothel"  indiscriminately  to  all  houses  trad- 
ing in  prostitution,  whether  bouses  of  assignation  or  houses  in 
which  prostitutes  habitually  reside.  If  our  reading  of  the  word 
"brothels"  in  this  sense  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  any  attempt 
to  enumerate  on  the  basis  of  the  women  attached  to  each  house 
would  be  fallacious.  The  expression  used  by  the  Dublin  iwlice 
IB  "  bouses  frequented  or  occupied,"  and  its  ambiguity  shows  that 
the  antborities  there  considered  the  word  '*  brothel "  in  the  sense 
given  to  it  by  English  jurists. 

How  does  this  number  of  ten  thousand  regular  prostitutes 
,r  on  the  population ) 

In  London  there  are,  above  twenty  years  of  age, 

Male.  FeEDBle. 

Bachelors 106,857 

Bpinstcra 24G,134 

Husbamls 898,624 

Wives       406,366 

Widowera 37,004 

Widows 1 10,028 

Totals     ....  632,M5     71)3,418 

Omitting  fractions,  the  proportions  would  be. 

On  boclielora  ami  WHlowcre 1  in  33 

'■   totiil  iiinlc  |]<i|iuliition 1  "    03 

"        ■■     feranle      '■  1  ■'     76 

"  aggrogiitu  population  nbovc  twenty  jeure  of  age  1  "  189 

This  would  establish  ten  thousand  as  the  nucleus  of  the  pros- 
titution system  of  London.  Those  females  who  come  within  the 
designation  of  "irregular  prostitutes  "are  in  no  respect  less  preju- 
dicial to  the  community  than  the  "  regulars."  The  difference  ii 
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that  they  have  some  other  real  or  nominal  occupation,  which  they 
follow  according  to  circumstances.  An  even  moderately  correct 
estimate  of  their  number  is  little  better  than  guess-work,  and  we 
therefore  think  it  expedient  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of 
our  own  limited  means  of  information,  and  take  them  on  to  a 
conclusion.  There  are  so  many  elements  to  be  taken  into  the 
account,  and  the  data  are  so  scanty,  that  we  only  consider  our- 
selves justified  in  intimating  an  opinion  rather  than  announcing 
a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

To  show  the  extremes  to  which  the  doctrine  of  possibilities 
may  lead  in  this  development  of  misery  and  vice,  we  will  recur 
to  the  statement  of  some  of  the  London  prostitute  needle- 
women themselves.  We  quote  from  Mayhew's  letters  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle : 

**  I  now  come  to  the  second  test  that  was  adopted  in  order  to  verify  my 
conclusions.  This  was  the  convening  of  such  a  number  of  needle-women  and 
slop-workers  as  would  enable  me  to  arrive  at  a  correct  average  as  to  the 
earnings  of  the  class.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  do  this,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  more  respectable  portions  of  tlie  operatives,  but  also  with  ref- 
erence to  those  who,  I  had  been  given  to  understand,  resorted  to  prostitution 
in  order  to  eke  out  their  subsistence.  I  consulted  a  friend,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  slop-workers,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  gathering  together  a  number  of  women  who  would  be  willing  to  state  that 
they  had  been  forced  to  take  to  the  streets  on  account  of  the  low  prices  for  their 
work.*  He  told  me  he  was  afraid,  from  the  shame  of  their  mode  of  life  be- 
coming known,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  collect  together  a  number 
of  females  who  would  be  ready  to  say  as  much  publicly.  However,  it  was 
decided  that  at  least  the  experiment  should  be  made,  and  that  every  thing 
should  be  done  to  assure  the  parties  of  the  strict  privacy  of  the  assemblage. 
It  was  arranged  that  this  gentleman  and  myself  should  be  the  only  male 
persons  visible  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the  place  of  meeting  should  be  as 
dimly  lighted  as  possible,  so  they  could  scarcely  see  or  be  seen  by  one  another 
or  by  us.  Cards  of  admission  were  issued  privately,  and,  to  my  friend's  as- 
tonishment, as  many  as  twenty-five  came  on  the  evening  named  to  the  ap- 
pointed place,  intent  upon  making  known  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  that  had 
driven  them  to  fly  to  the  streets,  in  order  to  get  the  bread  which  the  wretch- 
ed prices  paid  for  their  labor  would  not  permit  them  to  obtain. 

*'  Never  in  all  history  was  such  a  sight  seen  or  such  tales  heard.  There, 
in  the  dim  haze  of  the  large  bare  roonj  in  which  they  met,  sat  women  and 
girls,  some  with  babies  sucking  at  their  breasts,  others  in  rags,  and  even 
those  borrowed  in  order  that  they  might  come  and  tell  their  misery  to  the 

*  This  may  be  deemed  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  it  was  based  upon  previous 
inquiries  in  individual  cases. 
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sorrow  lately  ;  I  hnvc  heard  ato- 
i!!  last  Weducsdaj,  had  I  heard 
B  anj  thing  bo  solemn,  so  terrible  a«  ihis.  If  ever  eloqueocB  was  li»- 
ined  til,  it  was  in  the  outpourings  of  these  poor,  lorn  mothci-s'  hearts  for 
r  bose-bom  little  ones,  as  each  toid  her  \f  oes  aod  straggles,  and  pub- 
Itehed  her  Bhome  amid  the  cooTulsive  sobs  of  others — nay,  of  nil  present. 
behind  a  screen,  removed  from  sight,  so  as  Dot  to  wound  the  modest;  of 
,  who  were  nevertheless  aware  of  their  presence,  sat  two  rft- 
P'porters  from  this  journal,  to  take  down  verbatim  the  confessions  aud  dcclO' 
s  of  those  assembled,  and  to  them  I  am  indebted  for  the  following 
report  of  the  statements  made  at  the  meeting." 

Then  follow  a  series  of  most  hearUrending  statements,  all 
bearing  all  the  internal  evidence  of  truth.  The  letter  concludes 
with  the  following  sentence : 

"  They  were  unauimoua  ia  declaring  that  a  large  number  of  the  trade — 
probably  one  fourth  of  thewholc,  orone  half  of  thosewho  had  no  husbands 
or  parents  to  support  them — resorted  to  the  streets  to  eke  out  a  living. 
Accordingly,  assuming  the  government  returns  lo  be  correct,  and  that 
there  arc  upward  of  eleven  thousaDd  females  under  twenty  living  by  needle 
And  slop  work,'  the  numerical  amount  of  prostitution  becomes  awful  to 
contemplate." 

Thus,  then,  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  "probably"  one 
fonrth  of  all  women  engaged  in  sewing  occupations  for  a  liveli- 
liood  are  compelled  to  have  occasional  recourse  to  prostitutioQ 
;ss  their  only  and  compulsory  refuge  from  starvation. 

The  number  of  women  engageti  in  these  sewing  occupations  is 
enormous.  According  to  the  censos  of  1851,  they  constitute,  in- 
deed, the  main  support  of  the  female  working  population  through- 
out Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  domestic  servants,  laundresses,  and 
persona  employe«l  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  the  cotton  and 
'linen  factories-  The  figures  for  the  threekingdoms  are  as  follows : 


Batten.     .... 

Millinera.     .     . 

.  S67,400 

Btraw -hat-makers   . 

.  20.500 

Seamstresses     . 

.     72,900 

Bonnet-makers  .     . 

7.600 

Rtay-makers     . 

.     12,700 

Clip-makers   .     .     . 

.     4,700 

Stocking- makers 

.     80.700 

Purriem    .... 

.     l.WW 

Glovers  .     .     . 

.     25,800 

Shawl-makers    .     . 

.     3.200 

'  We  do  not  nnderstand  this  Dgnre.  The  ;um  of  the  sewing  trades  of  London  is 
y  twenty  times  this  nnnibcr.  Pcrhajis  Mr.  Mnybew  refers  only  loelop-work. 
dlngihe  very  commonest  garments,  both  woolen  and  eutton,  oreTen  to  that 
n  of  the  trade  that  have  their  principal  abode  iu  the  particular  localitiea 
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In  all  Great  Britain  this  class  numbers 1,787,600 

Of  whom  there  are  under  twenty  years  of  age    .     .    •       458,168 

We  have  not  the  details  of  the  occupations  of  London,  but  the 
proportion  which  the  population  of  the  metropolis  bears  to  that 
of  Great  Britain  is  about  one  ninth.  One  ninth  of  the  above 
aggregate  would  give  for  London  about  196,500  women  engaged 
in  the  sewing  trades,  all  of  whom,  it  may  be  assumed,  are  over 
fifteen.  We  omit  from  the  consideration  of  female  trades  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  factories,  such  occupations 
having'comparatively  few  representatives  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, although  there  are  more  of  them  than  would  be  supposed. 
Laundresses  are  also  omitted,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
in  and  about  London  are,  as  is  well  known,  married  and  middle- 
aged  women.  But  another  class  to  which  all  writers  assign  a 
large  amount  of  prostitution  are  domestic  servants,  a  body  most 
numerously  represented  in  London.  There  are  in  the  metropolis 
165,100  domestic  servants,  the  peculiarly  unprotected  character 
of  whom,  as  a  class,  may  be  inferred  from  the  singular  fact  that 
to  the  work-house,  the  hospital,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum  they 
supply  a  number  of  inmates  exceeding  that  of  any  other  class. 

Thus,  then,  are  shown  two  very  large  figures,  amounting  to- 
gether to  361,000,  as  the  stock  from  which  prostitutes  to  any 
extent  may  be  procured.  Some  consideration,  perhaps,  of  the 
ages  of  prostitutes,  and  of  other  circumstances  in  the  condition  of 
the  female  population,  may  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  state  of 
the  case  without  being  driven  to  the  necessity  of  looking  on 
these  enormous  totals  as  incapable  of  reduction. 

Nature  would  indicate  the  period  between  15  and  45  as  the 
age  during  which  the  trade  of  prostitution  must  be  carried  on. 
Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  menns  used  for  decoying  young 
children  for  purposes  of  prostitution.  Of  the  fact  we  are  per- 
fectly convinced,  but  should  think  it  of  little  numerical  impor- 
tance in  the  aggregate  body.  The  influence  of  evil  communica- 
tion on  the  young  is  of  infinitely  greater  mischief,  and  the  extent 
of  youthful  depravity  from  this  cause  is  very  great  among  the 
poorer  classes,  and  would  oblige  us  to  date  the  commencing  age 
of  prostitution  back  to  twelve  years. 

As  to  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  prostitute's  career  is  termi- 
nated, it  is  contended  by  some  of  the  English  writers  that  only  an 
infinitesimal  proportion  reach  the  age  of  forty-five  in  the  exercise 
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f  their  soul  and  health  destroying  trade.  Mr.  Tait  says, "  In  less 
oneyear  from  thecommcncementoftheir  wicked  career  these 
females  bear  evident  marks  of  their  approaching  decay,  mid  in  the 
course  of  three  years  very  few  can  be  recognized  by  their  old  ac- 
quaintance, if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  survive  that  periotl. 
These  remarks  apply  more  e8i>ecially  to  those  who  are  above 
twenty  years  of  age  when  they  join  the  ranks  of  the  victims." 
From  the  average  of  Edinburgh,  Mr,  Tait  goes  on  to  assume  that 
1*  not  above  one  in  eleven  survives  twenty-Hve  years  of  age;  and 
king  together  those  who  persist  in  vice,  and  those  who,afterhav- 
Siigftbnndoned  it,  die  ofdiseases  which  originated  from  the  excesses 
they  wcreaddictedtoduringitscontinuance.perhaps  not  less  than 
a  fifth  or  sixth  of  all  who  have  embraced  this  course  of  sin  die  an- 
nually." Dr.  Ryan  seems  to  adopt  an  opinion  that  tlie  average 
durationoflifeaftercommencingprostitution  is  four  years.'  Cap- 
tain Miller,  of  Glasgow,  thinks  that  "  the  average  age  at  which 
women  become  abandoned  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  theav- 
erageduration  of  women  continuing  this  vice  is  about  live  years." 
The  ages  of  patients  admittetl  into  the  I-ock  Hospital  ut 
Edinburgh  were  as  follows : 

Under  IS  j'enrs 42    |     From  80  jreari  to  SH  years        16 

From  lOycikra  toSOjettra      663  ■■     35     "     "    40     "  6 

"    30      "     "30     "  198         OvorWjBars 6 

"     "■      "     "  80     '■  69    {  

Total 1000 

These  figures  alone  would  go  to  make  out  the  presumption  that 
iheageaof  prostitutes  are  between  twelve  and  thirty,andthat^WB 
lirebetween  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Accordingtotheabove  table, 
nine  tenths  of  the  number  at  twenty  have  disappeared  at  thirty, 
'  and  as  cases  of  reform  and  abandonment  of  their  life  are  very 
rare,  tlie  conclusion  would  be  that  their  career  ends  in  death.' 

'  The  reader  will  notice  that  neither  Dr.  Kjan,  Mr.  Tut,  nor  the  views  as  to 
the  duralioD  of  liti-  oxpres^il  in  the  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  Now  York, 
^Igree  with  thow  Qernian  authors  wIlo  have  asserted  the  hcatlhfulnces  of  proH- 

I  'litaLion.    See  Chapter  XVI.,  Hamburg. 

'  *  At  the  meeting  in  London  to  which  allusion  hasheen  made.  Mr.  Acton  (late 
Bnrgvontotiie  Islington Dispeusarjr  and  FellowoCthelIoyalM(>dieHlSo<.'ietj')snid 
thitt,  "In  faisopinion.the  subject  under diwussion  was  one  worth  legislating  (or. 
AsB  surgeon. ho  had  itirestigatedlhcsuhjoct  notonlyin  London, but  in  Parisand 
Other  CoDt]  [1  en  tal  capitals,  and  be  could  speak  with  some  uulhority  nalothestatis- 
tjas  of  prostitution,  and  the  manner  in  wtiich  the  women  beeaine,  a>  it  were,  ab- 
•orbcdinthepopulalion  by  whom  thoy  were  surrounded.  Fromcakidalionabfued 
uponthcBensuslablea.ilhadcomeouClhalofaUthettmruirried  latmenoffuliagtin 
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The  duration  of  prostitution  being  ascertained,  we  would  find 
the  number  of  women  between  the  ages  of  fifteenand  twenty-five. 
In  the  whole  female  population  this  is  one  fifth,  but  the  very  aged 
or  the  very  youthful  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  classes  of 
work- women  and  servants;  of  servants,  indeed,  there  are  five  and 
upward  under  twenty  to  three  above  twenty  years  of  age.  This, 
therefore,  would  indicate  very  little  reduction  of  the  numbers. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  portion  of  the  above 
are  married  women  having  husbands  living,  and  if  so,  it  is  not 
an  unreasonable  supposition  that  their  wives  are  not  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  prostitution  ;  in  fact,  the  poor  creatures  them- 
selves seem  to  imply  that  immunity.  The  number  of  wives  is 
about  one  third  of  the  whole  female  population ;  of  these  wives 
about  one  fourth  are  employed  in  trades  apart  from  those  of 
their  husbands.  If  we  deduct  only  such  a  proportion  from  the 
sewing-women,  it  makes  something  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
such  enormous  masses;  we  should  strike  off  nearly  50,000, 
leaving  only  150,000  sewing-women. 

There  is  comfort,  however,  in  the  fact  that,  of  these  sewing- 

the  country  one  in  every  18  or  14  icere  immoral.  This  might  appear  a  startling  an- 
nouncement, but  the  calculation  had  been  made  upon  returns,  the  truth  of  which 
had  not  been  questioned.  It  was  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  these  women  died 
young,  and  made  their  exits  from  life  in  hospitals  aud  work-houses.  The  fact  was 
not  so.  Women  of  that  class  were  all  picked  lives,  and  dissipation  did  not  usually 
kill  them.  They  led  a  life  of  prostitution  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  then 
either  married  or  got  into  some  service  or  employment,  and  gradually  became 
amalgamated  with  society.  It  was  estimated  that  in  this  manner  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  amalgamated  each  year  with  the  population." 

From  these  remarks  we  may  deduce  the  same  continuance  of  a  life  of  prosti- 
tution as  given  in  the  text,  namely,  an  average  of  four  years  ;  but  they  advance 
another  theory  as  to  its  termination,  substituting  reformation  for  death.  That 
cases  of  reformation  do  take  place,  and  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  gen- 
erally imagined,  can  not  be  denied ;  but  that  one  fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
prostitutes  abandon  their  sinful  life  every  year,  and  become  virtuous  members  of 
society,  is  a  conclusion  that  American  experience  will  not  support.  In  England 
and  on  the  European  continent  there  may  be  a  class  of  men  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  life  who  do  not  regard  virtue  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  choice  of  a  wife ;  indeed, 
the  notorious  facility  with  which  thecast-off  mistresses  of  noblemen  or  gentlemen 
can  be  married  to  a  dependent  sufficiently  proves  this;  but  in  this  country  pub- 
lic opinion  sets  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Here,  if  a  woman  once  errs, 
or  is  even  suspected  of  error,  she  is  rigorously  excluded  from  virtuous  society, 
and,  although  her  subsequent  life  may  be  irreproachable,  the  lapse  is  seldom 
forgiven.  The  old  Roman  law,  *'  Once  a  prostitute,  always  a  prostitute,"  is 
too  sternly  enforced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Acton's  speech  is  the 
first  intimation  we  have  met  of  so  very  liberal  a  benevolence  in  England. 
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Bironien,  three  fourths  are  known  to  be  over  twenty  years  of  age ; 
I  and  if  we  assume  one  half  instead  of  three  fourths,  allowing  the 
lother  fourth  for  the  difference  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
(years  of  age,  it  brings  our  figure  to  seventy-five  thousand. 
All  these  deductions  are,  we  fear,  in  excess ;  and  it  must  be  rec- 
olleoted, moreover,  that  the  above  large  sums  by  no  means  include 
all  the  female  occuimtiuns  of  London,'  but  merely  those  classes 
which,  either  from  the  temptation  incident  to  their  position,  or 
t  from  the  imperative  demands  of  \vant  and  necessity,  ai-e,  by  com- 
Bpetent  authority,  supposetl  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  risk 
rof  prostitution.    If  to  this  large  number  of  women,  which  we 
can  not  assume  at  less  than  2TSfiOQ  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty-five,  be  added  all  tbe  other  denizens  of  a  great  city 
unexampled  in  its  magnitude,  embracing  in  itself  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  aJl  other  cities,  at  once  a  manufacturing,  a  commercial, 
a  garrison,  and  a  capital  city,  and,  finally,  containing  the  largest 
population  in  the  world,  one  such  item  being  ne<irly  four  hundred 
thousand  single  females  over  twelve  years  of  age,  then,  indeed, 
the  mass  of  misery,  wi-clcbedness,  vice,  and  crime  there  accumu- 
lated appals  the  mind  seeking  to  grapple  with  it,  and  oppresses 
L  Q3  with  the  apprebension  that  even  eighty  thousand,  the  highest 
[estimate  which  has  been  made,  is,  wlien  underatood  to  include 
I  all  contingencies,  not  an  incredible  figure." 

Englishmen  pride  themselves,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  not 
[  without  reason,  on  their  numerous  and  admirable  public  charities. 
Ilnthisparticulardirection  it  would  seem  that  pulilic  munificence 
Klinsnot  been  so  liberally  displayed  as  in  some  others.  "Joy  shall 
tbe  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  more  than  over 
F  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,"  does  not,  we  fear,  apply  to  minds 
and  hearts  of  earthly  mould.  People,  in  eharitaljle  as  in  other 
Institutions,  like  to  see  a  return  lor  their  investment ;  and,  not- 

'  We  have  ealcukled  that  there  are  upward  of  sii  hundteU  thousand  women 
In  London  between  flfleen  aud  torly-Dvo  years  old.     The  proportion  ot  married 
eo  amoiiK  these  would  bo  370,000  and  upward  ;  unmarried  women  over 
'    twentjr  jrears,  and  widowB,  about  314.000. 

*  A  Terjr  singular  fact  in  coriuection  with  the  census  is  that  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle iadividnal  returned  as  a  prostitute.  This  is  not  thai  Che  anthoritiea  do  not 
take  cognisance  of  (^rime.  for  there  are  22,401  lemule  prisoners  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, all  ot  whom,  howe'er.  excopt  1374,  are  returned  aa  having  some  legal  oc- 
cupation. There  are  7600  female  vagrants,  sleeping  in  barns,  tsnt^,  etc.,  of 
whom  2600  are  under  twenlf  years  of  age. 
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withstanding  the  immense  field  for  benevolent  labor  in  prostitu- 
tion, there  is  a  general  impression  among  both  the  public  and  of- 
ficials that  it  is  an  irretrievably  barren  waste,  and  that  it  is  worse 
than  profitless  to  squander  money  and  time  upon  it.  The  results 
which  have  been  achieved  would,  however,  show  that  the  exer- 
tions of  philanthropy,  although  not  producing  so  much  fruit  as 
in  some  other  quarters,  have  not  been  entirely  vain.  In  refer- 
ence to  these  results,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  various  institutions  is  severe,  and  even  repellent, 
a  policy  ill  adapted  to  insure  a*large  amount  of  success. 

The  Lock  Hospital  is  the  oldest  institution  in  London  for  the 
benefit  of  lost  females,  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  cure  of 
venereal  disease.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1747,  and  in  a 
century  had  cured  45,448  cases. 

The  Magdalen  Hospital  of  London,  founded  in  1758,  up  to  Jan- 
uary, 1844,  had  received  6968  females.    The  results  were  these: 

Reconciled  to  their  friends,  or  placed  in  service  or  other 

reputable  employment 4752 

Discharged  at  their  own  request 1183 

**  for  improper  conduct 720 

Died 109 

Sent  to  other  institutions  (being  insane  or  afflicted  with  in- 
curable diseases) 107 

Eloped 2 

Remaining  in  the  hospital 96 

Total 6968 

A  considerable  number  of  the  women,  when  discharged  from 
the  institution,  are  under  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
variable rule  not  to  dismiss  any  one  (unless  at  her  own  desire, 
or  for  misconduct)  without  some  means  being  provided  by  which 
she  may  obtain  a  livelihood  in  an  honest  manner. 

The  Lock  Asylum  was  founded  in  1787,  for  the  reception  of 
penitent  female  patients  when  discharged  from  the  Lock  Hospi- 
tal ;  and  up  to  March,  1837,  the  number  of  women  received  was 
984.     The  results  were  : 

Reconciled  to  their  friends 170 

Placed  in  service  or  employment 281 

Died 22 

Remaining  iu  Asylum 18 

Total 491 

Of  the  remaining  number,  many  had  been  sent  to  their  parishes; 
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some  had  eloped,  and  some  had  been  expelled  for  improper  con- 
duct, but  of  several  of  even  of  these  favorable  accounts  had  been 
afbenvard  received  :  Borae  of  tliein  were  known  to  be  married, 
and  living  creditably,  and  others  were  esirning  a  living  honestly. 
We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  account  of  the  operations 
of  this  institution  since  the  year  1837. 

The  London  Female  Penitentiary  was  instituted  in  1807. 
Of  0939  applicants,  2717  were  admitted  into  the  house.  The 
aeults  were : 

Reconciled  eldiI  restored  to  friends,  placed  in  service,  or 

otherwise  provided  tor 1543 

Disclmrgcd  from  viirious  cniiecs 031 

"  Bt  tlieir  mvQ  request 850 

Emigrated 47 

Bent  to  tlieir  pnrishca 23 

Died 38 

Remaining  in  Penitentinry flS 

Total 2717 

The  Guardian  Society  was  established  in  1813,  and  from 
that  period  up  to  1843  had  admitted  1932  wretched  outcasts  to 
partake  of  the  advantages  it  offere<I.     The  results  were : 

Restored  to  tlicir  friends S33 

Placed  iu  service,  or  satisfactorily  provided  for  ...    .       45S 

Discharged  iir  witlidrawn 843 

Bunt  to  their  pnriahes OS 

Died 17 

Remiuaing  in  iostitution 31 

Total 1U33 

Eesides  these  institutions,  others  have  been  established  with 
similar  objects,  namely,  The  British  Penitent  Female  Refuge, 
The  Female  Mission,  The  South  London  Penitentiary,  and  one 
OP  two  others.     As  compared  ^vith  tbe  great  number  of  unfor- 
tunate women  in  London,  these  institutions  have  effected  but  a 
■very  small  amount  of  good.     During  seventy-seven  years,  end- 
ing 1835,  ten  thousand  and  five  females  were  received  within 
I  the  walls  of  four  of  tbe  I>ondon  asylums,  of  which  number  six 
I  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  (more  than  three  fifths) 
.  were  satisfactorily  provided  for,  and  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty  were  discharged  for  misconduct.    Taking  the 
whole  of  the  institutions  in  London  up  to  that  time,  it  may  be 
fairly  estimated  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  prostitutes 
have  bad  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  a  virtuous  life. 
Those  who,like  the  Fhari3ee,C0Dtent  themselves  with  thanking 
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God  that  they  are  not  as  other  men,  and  even  as  these  unfortu- 
nates, are  a  very  impracticable  set  to  deal  with,  and  if  such  there 
be  who  read  these  pages,  we  pass  them  by,  and  pray  for  the  better 
health  of  their  souls.  The  gentle  spirits  who,  imitating  a  blessed 
example,  think  it  not  pollution  to  extend  tlieir  sympathy  and 
saving  help  to  publicans  and  harlots,  may,  in  the  following  lines, 
written  by  a  prostitute  and  found  in  her  death-bed,  see  matter 
for  meditation,  and  ground  for  the  belief  that  all  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  the  sinner  will  not  be  unsuccessful.    They  were  headed 

^'yersbb  fob  my  tohb-btonb,  nr  ever  i  should  hate  onb. 

**The  wretched  victim  of  a  quick  decay, 
Relieved  from  life,  on  humble  bed  of  clay, 
The  last  and  only  refuge  for  my  woes, 
A  love-lost,  ruined  female,  I  repose. 
From  the  sad  hour  I  listened  to  his  charms. 
And  fell,  half  forced,  in  the  deceiver's  arms, 
To  that  whose  awful  veil  hides  every  fault. 
Sheltering  my  sufferings  in  this  welcome  vault, 
When  pampered,  starved,  abandoned,  or  in  drink, 
My  thoughts  were  racked  in  striving  not  to  think  ! 
Nor  could  rejected  conscience  claim  the  power 
To  improve  tlie  respite  of  one  serious  hour. 
I  durst  not  look  to  what  I  was  before  ; 
My  soul  shrank  back,  and  wished  to  be  no  more. 
Of  eye  undaunted,  and  of  touch  impure, 
Old  ere  of  age,  worn  out  when  scarce  mature  ; 
Daily  debased  to  stifle  my  disgust 
Of  forced  enjoyment  in  affected  lust  ; 
Covered  with  guilt,  infection,  debt,  and  want, 
My  home  a  brothel,  and  the  streets  my  haunt, 
For  seven  long  years  of  infamy  IVe  pined. 
And  fondled,  loatlied,  and  preyed  ujwn  mankind, 
Till,  the  full  course  of  sin  and  vice  gone  through, 
My  shattered  fabric  failed  at  twenty-two." 

The  enormous  extent  of  this  evil,  its  deep-rooted  causes,  thediffi- 
culty  of  combating  it,  either  by  religious  arguments,  legislative 
provisions, or  appeals  to  common  sense  and  physical  welfare,  may 
well  deter  the  philanthropist  from  the  attempt  to  purify  the  sta- 
ble of  Augeas ;  but  benevolence  has  accomplished  tasks  as  ardu- 
ous, and  we  can  not  conclude  this  chapter  better  than  by  a  short 
description  of  thediscouragements  which  attended  the  first  efforts 
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I  of  Mrs.  Fry  in  the  reformation  of  the  prostitute  felons  in  Newgale, 
and  of  the  blessed  resuita  of  her  indomitable  perseverance  and 
immovable  faith.' 

This  admirable  woman,  on  her  first  visit  to  Newgate,  found  the 
female  side  of  the  jail  in  a  condition  which  no  language  can  de- 
scribe: "Nearly  three  hundred  women,  sent  there  for  every  gra- 
dation of  crime,  and  some  under  sentence  of  death,  were  crowded 
together  in  two  small  wards  and  two  cells.     They  all  slept,  as 
well  aa  a  crowd  of  children,  on  the  floor,  at  times  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  a  ward,  without  even  a  mat  for  bedding.     Many 
of  them  were  nearly  naked.     They  were  all  drunk,  and  her  eais 
.  were  offended  by  the  most  terrible  imprecations."     The  authori- 
ties of  the  prison,  of  course,  advised  her  against  going  among 
'   them:  tiiey  were  sure  that  nothing  could  be  effected/    She,  however, 
I  determined  to  make  the  trial ;  she  went  alone  into  what  she  felt 
I  vas  like  a  den  of  wild  beasts.     In  vain  the  governor  reasoned 
with  her:  "  She  had  put  her  hand  to  the  plow  and  was  not  to  be 
turned  back."     In  one  short  month,  such  was  the  effect  of  her 
merely  m<mil  agency  and  religious  instruction,  that  she  felt  her- 
self justified  in  inviting  the  lord-mayor,  the  sheriffs,  and  several 
of  the  aldermen  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  personal  investigation,   ■ 
I  of  the  result  of  the  exertions  which  she  herself  and  some  few  lady 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had  joined  her  in  the 
good  "vork,  had  effected. 

Thus  was  conviction  forced  upon  the  obtuse  intellects  of  corpo- 
rate authorities,  and  hence  was  dated  the  era  of  Prison  Reform  in 
England. 

In  our  own  country,  where  the  means  of  diffusing  intelligence 

E  unbounded,  and  whose  reformatory  system  for  criminals  has 

already  claimed  the  attention  of  European  statesmen  and  pbilan- 

'  thropists,  there  can  be  no  insuperable  barrier  even  in  so  difficult 

an  undertaking  as  that  to  which  our  labors  are  directed,     Para- 

'  phrasing  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  essayists  of 

I  this  centurj','  we  venture  to  assert  that  "  it  is  impossible  that  so- 

■  cial  abuses  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  this  country  and  in  this 

stage  of  society  for  many  years  after  their  mischief  and  iniquity 

have  been  made  manifest  to  the  sense  of  the  country  at  large," 

■  Thomu  FowgII  Bnxtoc,  on  PriBoa  Discipline. 
*  Lord  Jeffrej,  Edinbnrph  Bcview. 

z 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. — SYPHILITIC  DISEASES. 

First  Recognition  in  England. — Regnlations  of  Henry  VI. — Lazar  Honses. — John 
of  Gaddesden. — Queen  Elizabeth*!  Surgeon. — Popular  Opinions. — Proclamation 
of  James  IV.  of  Scotland. — Middlesex  and  London  Hospitals. — Army. — Nary. — 
Bilerchant  Service. — St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. — Estimated  Extent  of  Syphilis. 

The  best  English  and  French  writers  are  of  opinion  that  syph- 
ilis, as  it  exists  at  present,  has,  in  some  shape  or  another,  always 
existed  among  mankind,  although  it  was  not  known  to  science 
or  history,  in  a  distinct  manner,  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  period  at  which  syphilis  first  made  its  appearance  in  En- 
gland is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  we  know  that  it  began  to  atr 
tract  attention  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  first  official 
recognition  of  it  found  on  record  is  a  police  regulation  of  the 
year  1430,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  excluding  venereal  pa- 
tients from  the  London  hospitals,  and  requiring  them  to  be  strict- 
ly guarded  at  night.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were 
six  lazar  houses  in  London  for  the  reception  of  venereal  patients, 
namely,  at  Knightsbridge,  Hammersmith,  Highgate,  Kingsland, 
St  George's  Gate,  and  Mile-End.  These  localities  were  doubtless 
fixed  upon  as  being  some  distance  from  the  city. 

That  the  disease,  however,  must  have  been  known  long  before 
the  period  above  specified  is  certain,  from  passages  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  previous  century.  John  of 
Gaddesden,  who  wrote  in  1305,  and  who  was  a  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  thus  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  contracting  the 
disease  from  leprous  women :  "  Hie  qui  concubuit  cum  muliere 
cum  qua  coivit  leprosas  puncturas  intra  carnem  ct  corium  sentil 
et  aliquando  calefactiones  in  toto  corpore."'  Mr.  Wm.  Acton,  upon 
whose  pages  as  an  English  standard  writer  on  this  subject  we 
draw  largely,  is  of  opinion  that  leprosy,  which  was  formerly  so 
common  in  Europe,  consisted  merely  of  what  we  now  call  sec- 
ondary syphilis.  Some  of  the  Jewish  observances  were  no  doubt 
dictated  by  a  scientific  appreciation  of  the  influences  which  pre- 
disposed the  body  to  the  effects  of  syphilitic  virus.     The  practice 

>  Rosa  Anglica,  Paria,  1492. 
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of  circumcision  seems  instituted  with  a  direct  view  to  the  preaer- 
^^^  TAtioQ  of  the  chosen  people  from  venereal  contagion,  to  which,  in 
^^b>  hot  climate,  and  with  the  extreme  deficiency  of  means  for  gen- 
^^KOral  cleanliness,  they  would  be  liable. 

^^^L    As  to  the  type  of  the  disease  in  former  times,  there  seems  no 
^^^Pground  for  believing  that  it  was  more  severe  than  at  present,  while 
^^B-ils  numerical  importance  must  have  been  much  smaller.     The  fol- 
^^M    lowing  extmct  is  from  a  treatise  by  Qiioen  Elizabeth's  surgeon: 
"If  I  be  not  deceived  in  my  opinioo,  I  Buppose  the  disease  itself  iras 
never  more  rife  in  Naples,  Itulio,  France, or  Spain,  than  it  is  in  this  day  in 
the  realme  of  England.     I  may  apeak  boldly  brcauac  I  speak  tnily ;  and 
yet  Ispeokc  it  with  grief  of  mindc,  that  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  London,  tbero  hath  been  otired  of  this  disease  by  me  and  three  others, 
within  five  j-eara,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  and  more.     I  apeak  noth- 
ing of  Ht.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  other  bouses  about  the  citie,  wherein  an 
infinite  number  arc  daily  cimKl.     It  happened  very  seldom  in  the  Hospital 
of  Su  Bartholomew  while  I  staid  there,  among  every  twenty  diseased  that 
wero  taken  into  the  said  house,  which  was  most  commonly  on  the  Monday, 
ten  of  them  were  infected  with  Uic  luta  txnerta."' 

It  was  supposed,  in  former  ages,  that  syphilis  was  transmissible 
by  personal  communication,  touching  the  clothes,  drinking  out  of 
the  same  vessels,  or  even  breathing  the  same  air  with  infected 
persons,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  lower  orders  of  people  driven 
out  into  the  fields  to  die,  and  physicians  refusing  to  attend  the 
sick  for  fear  of  infection. 

Some  writers,  indeed,  doubted  this  kind  of  contagious  influence, 
and  held  that  it  required  intercourse,  or  at  least  contact.  But 
nobles,  and  especially  the  clergy,  preferred  to  ascribe  their  mala- 
dies to  misfortune  rather  than  to  licentiousness,  and  sought  to 
"put  down"  such  innovating  doctrines.  The  consequence  was 
that  patients  were  shunned  universally,  and  left  to  die  or  get  well 
without  a.'^istance.  It  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  in 
s  instances  the  disease  should  assume  its  most  inveterate 
Kjt,  and  hence  the  notices  found  among  many  old  writers  as 
Flo  the  supposed  malignancy  and  incurability  of  what  they  were 
disposed  lo  consider  a  newly-imported  malady.  That  the  disease, 
in  reality,  differed  little  from  that  which  exists  in  our  day,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  cases  of  the  once  formidable  Black  Ijon 
■  we  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  London  hospitals. 

'  A  brief  ircHlbic  lonchinp  the  care  of  the  dWnso  now  DHiinlly  chIIcm]  Lqcj  To- 
ns.    By  W.  CloTTC*,  one  orhar  Hajeiljr'i  Cblnirgcons.     1669:  |>.  U9. 
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Cardinal  Wolsey,  among  other  charges  made  against  him  by 
his  enemies,  was  accused  of  whispering  to  the  king,  Henry  VIIL, 
and  thereby  casting  his  poisonous  breath  upon  his  royal  grace,  he 
(Wolsey)  having  at  the  time  "  the  foul  contagious  disease"  upon 
him.  The  belief  as  to  contagion  by  this  means  is  not  entirely  ex- 
tinct, but  is  cheiished  by  the  laboring  classes  of  England,  many 
of  whom  entertain  great  prejudices  on  the  score  of  health  against 
drinking  from  the  same  vessel  out  of  which  an  infected  person  has 
partaken. 

In  1497,  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  frightful 
prevalence  of  venereal  disease  in  his  kingdom,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion banishing  the  infected  from  Edinburgh.  His  majesty  "charges 
straitly  all  manner  of  persons  being  within  the  freedom  of  this 
hurt,  quilks  are  infectit,  or  has  been  infectit,  uncurit  with  this  said 
contagious  plague,  callit  the  grandgor  devoyd,  red  and  pass  fiirt 
of  this  town,  and  compeir  upon  the  sandis  of  Leith  at  ten  hours 
before  none ;  and  thair  sail  thai  have  and  find  boatis  reddie  in  the 
havin  ordainit  to  them  by  the  officers  of  this  burt,  reddy  fumeist 
with  victuals,  to  have  them  to  the  Inche  (Inchkeith),  and  thair  to 
remain  quhill  God  provyd  for  thair  health."  Those  evading  this 
ordinance  "salle  be  bymt  on  the  cheik  with  the  marking  ime,  that 
thai  may  be  kennit  in  tym  to  cum." 

A  remnant  of  this  barbarous  system  was  retained  in  the  regu- 
lations of  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  by  which  an  admission  fee 
of  forty  shillings  sterling  (ten  dollars)  was  directed  to  be  paid  by 
venereal  patients.  The  reason  assigned  for  it  was,  that  a  hospital 
intended  for  the  virtuous  might  not  be  made  subsidiary  to  pur- 
poses of  vice.  The  regulation,  however,  became  a  nullity,  and 
was  repealed,  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  work-house 
guardians  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  forty  shillings  and  send- 
ing in  pauper  patients,  well  knowing  that  the  cost  of  cure  in  the 
work-house  would  far  exceed  the  admission  fees. 

In  the  London  Hospital  a  similar  regulation  exists  even  now, 
but  is  openly  evaded,  however,  by  the  house  surgeon  describing 
the  disease  as  a  cutaneous  one. 

The  extent  of  this  disease  in  Great  Britain  is  matter  of  opinion 
alone.  There  are  no  positive  data  whatever  upon  which  to  form 
any  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  general  population,  while  the 
hospital  lists  are  very  imperfectly  kept,  and  it  is  only  in  the  army 
and  navy  returns  that  we  can  find  any  real  assistance. 
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BRITISU   ARMY. 

I  The  army  reporte  quoted  extend  over  a  period  of  seven  yeara 
md  a  quarter,  and  enter  into  the  details  of  the  various  venereal 
tffections  of  the  soldiers,  amoimtiug  to  the  aggregate  strength  of 

44,611  quartered  in  the  United  Kingdom.     The  cases  admitted 

into  hospitals  were; 


Bjrpbilw  Primurj    ....  1415 
"      ■■      Consecutive    .     .     .     335 
X  Penis  DOD  Syphiliticum   2144 

Mm  Simjrilcx 844 

a  Syphilitica     ...       44 


Gonorrhcea 2449 

Hemia  Uumorolis  ....     714 

Stricture  Urethra    ....     100 

Phymosis  aod  Paraphyniotjs ,       21 

Total "8013 


Ifltio ;  181  ptT  1000  men,  or  nearly  one  in  five  in  the  whole  num- 

These  returns  show  that  the  venereal  disease  is  of  mueh  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  British  than  in  the  Belgian  army. 

BBITISH   NAVY. 

The  navy  reports  extend  over  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  in- 
Uude  21,493  men,  employed  on  home  service ;  that  ia  to  say,  on 
e  coasts  or  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.    Of  thia  number,  2880 
e  attacked  with  venereal  disease.    Batio :  one  in  seven. 


BBITISH  MERCHANT  SERVICE. 
The  returns  of  the  "Dreadnought,"  hospital  ship  for  seamen  oJ 
J  all  nations,  extend  over  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which  13,081 
■  <|Kitienta,  laboring  under  surgical  and  medical  diseases,  were  ad 
linitted.  Out  of  these,  8703  came  under  treatment  for  venereal  af- 
tftctions,  showing  a  ratio  of  two  in  seven. 

Ab  a  mode  of  testing  these  returns,  we  turn  to  the  am 
tiSbs  surgical  out-patients  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Wormald,  assistam 
ttirgeons  of  Saint  Bartholomew's,  the  largest  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals.    These  out-patients  are  attended  gratuitously  by  the  hos- 
pital officers 


Allmdcd  hj 

v«^u-«»-                           1 

lonit 

24.-, 
I'TS 

12fi4 

I2r.!» 

Mr.  Wormald 

518 

£513 

lese  cases  were  part  of  a  total  of  5327  general  patients. 
This  last  item  alone  would  not  enable  one  to  form  any  idea  of 
number  of  sufferers  from  this  terrible  scourge.     There  are  in 
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London  nine  great  hospitals,  besides  smaller  ones,  and  dispen- 
saries in  every  parish,  or  division  of  a  large  parish,  and  other 
means  of  gratuitous  medical  assistance.  Suppose  the  smaller  med- 
ical foundations  put  aside,  and  their  patients  thrown  into  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  great  hospitals,  we  should  have  22,617  venereal  pa- 
tients. Suppose  the  private  practice  of  the  London  army  of  med- 
ical men  to  yield  only  half  as  many  more,  we  have  35,000  vene- 
real .patients  in  London  only.  Without  reckoning  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital, parish  doctors,  barracks,  and  all  the  other  institutions,  one 
would  very  readily  imagine  that  London  alone  furnished  50,000 
venereal  patients  per  annum. 

Again,  on  the  number  of  single  men  and  widowers  in  London 
above  twenty  years  of  age  (upward  of  a  quarter  of  a  million),  the 
venereal  cases,  if  in  the  same  proportion  as  among  soldiers  and 
sailors,  would  in  the  same  period  amount  to  30,000  and  upward. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  of  conjecturing  the  amount  of 
disease  introduced  into  the  community  by  prostitution,  which  En- 
glish writers  have  adopted.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  a 
periodical  of  high  standing,  speaking  of  the  extent  of  venereal  dis- 
ease and  its  eifects  on  the  population,  says : 

**  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  to  represent  the  public  prostitutes 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  fifty  thousand  is  an  estimate  too  low.  We 
presume  there  will  be  no  objection  made  to  the  assumption  that,  unless  each 
of  these  fifty  thousand  prostitutes  submitted  to  at  least  one  act  of  inter- 
course during  every  twenty-four  hours,  she  could  not  obtain  means  sufficient 
to  support  life.  The  result  of  the  evidence  contained  in  the  first  report  of 
the  Constabulary  force  of  England  was  that  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  pros- 
titutes of  London  were  suffering  under  some  form  of  venereal  disease.  But 
yet  we  will  descend  even  lower,  and  presume  that  of  one  hundred  healthy 
prostitutes,  if  each  submits  to  one  indiscriminate  sexual  act  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  not  more  than  one  would  become  infected  with  syphilis ;  an  es- 
timate which  is,  without  doubt,  far  too  low,  yet,  if  admitted  to  be  correct, 
the  necessary  consequence  will  be,  that  of  the  fifty  thousand  prostitutes,  five 
hundred  are  diseased  within  the  aforesaid  twenty-four  hours. 

"  If  we  next  admit  that  a  fifth  of  these  five  hundred  diseased  women  are 
admitted  to  hospitals  on  the  day  on  which  disease  appears,  it  follows  there 
are  every  day  on  the  streets  four  hundred  diseased  women.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  power  of  these  four  hundred  to  infect  be  limited  to  twelve 
days,  and  that  of  every  six  persons  who,  at  the  rate  of  one  each  night, 
have  connection  with  these  women,  five  become  infected,  it  will  follow  that 
there  wUl  be  four  thousand  men  infected  every  night,  and,  consequently y  one 
million  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  in  the  year.     Farther,  as  there 
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e  every  night  fiiur  hundred  womeD  diseased  by  these  nteo,  one  hundred 
P«Bd  eighty-two  thnneand  five  hundred  public  prostitutes  will  be  syphilized 
during  the  year,  and  hence  one  milUott,  ttje  btmdrcd  and  jijty-lipo  Ikouaand, 
five  hundrai  cata  of  typhiUx  in  both  aeiet  occur  evtry  hceht  monlht.  If, 
then,  the  entire  population  had  intcrcoune  with  prostitutes  in  an  equal  ra- 
tiO|  the  gnH3  population  of  Great  Ilritain,  of  all  ages  and  sescs,  would,  dur- 
;  uigbteen  yeara,  have  bean  affected  with  primary  sj-philis.  Be  it  remem- 
1,  wo  do  not  RSHort  that  more  than  a  tuillioo  and  a  half  of  persons  are 
kcked  every  year,  but  that  that  number  of  caees  occur  annually  in  En- 
fand,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  though  the  same  individual  may  he  attacked 
3  tlian  once.  Although  it  ia  evident  that  all  the  estimates  used  for 
6  calcuhttions  are  (we  know  no  other  word  that  expresses  it)  ridiculously 
r,  yet  wc  find  that  mure  than  a  million  and  a  half  cases  of  syphilis  occur 
y  year,  an  amount  which  ia  probably  not  half  the  actual  number.  How 
3,  then,  must  be  the  number  of  children  bom  with  secondary  syph- 
Rfiis!  how  immense  the  mortality  among  them  !  how  vast  an  amount  of  pnb- 
~ ie  uid  private  money  ospended  in  the  cure  of  this  disease  !" 
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MEXICO. 


ptniflh  Conc)uc»t.— Trealmi^nt  of  Fcmalu  Prinoncr*. — Mcnicnn  Mnnnera  in  1677. 
L>—Pric»thood.'> Modern  Sotieij. — Fashionnble  Life. — Indifference  of  Husbands 
1  |o  their  WiTc*. — General  Imrooralilj, — OfFcnsos. — Chariiablu  Insilmiloni. — The 
>r  FonndDnR  Ilospilal. 

The  social  condition  of  Mexico  is  of  importance,  as  it  was  for- 
erly  the  chief  seat  of  Spanish  domination  in  America,  and  its 
jiners  and  government  gave  the  key  to  all  the  other  colonies 
i  viceroyahies  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
VWbatevcr  the  state  of  the  native  population  may  have  been  when 
janish  leaders  and  their  myrmidons  burst  upon  them,  and  broke 
j>  the  kingdom  of  the  Mexican  emperors,  they  rapidly  succumb- 
d  beneath  the  lust,  avarice,  and  cruelty  which  were  ever  the  dis- 
4h)ctive  features  of  Spanish  warCire  and  conquest  in  every  clime 
and  against  every  people.  Of  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  these 
Holdiers,  the  history  of  the  Mexican  conquest  gives  ua  innumei^ 
able  instances;  but  one  solitary  example,  from  Bcrnal  de  Diaz, 
will  be  enough,  lie  tells  ua  that  when  they  took  women  prison- 
I,  they  made  a  division  of  them  at  night  for  the  sake  of  greater 
Mce  nnd  quietness,  and  that  they  branded  them  with  the  marks 
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of  their  owners.  They  were  thus  at  liberty  to  choose  the  hand- 
somest of  the  Indian  women,  and  reserve  them  for  their  own  uses. 
What  these  uses  were  can  be  easily  supposed.  The  fate  of  less  fa- 
vored female  prisoners  is  left  in  doubt ;  they  were  turned  over  to 
their  savage  allies,  to  be  butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  as  most  convenient. 

From  Mexico  the  flood  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  immorality  spread 
itself  like  a  stream  of  lava  over  the  whole  of  South  America.  The 
chivalry  of  the  soldiery  soon  degenerated,  and  the  self-denial  and 
lofty  motives,  darkened  though  they  were  by  bigotry  and  cruelty 
in  some  cases,  which  had  distinguished  the  priests,  were  lost  In- 
glorious ease  and  luxurious  indolence  now  superseded  that  love 
of  adventure  and  unconquerable  daring  which  distinguished  Cor- 
tez  and  Pizarro,  and  their  comrades:  no  trace  of  the  old  heroic 
character  remained  save  the  grinding  oppression  and  reckless  sel- 
fishness which  usually  accompany  ambition. 

An  illustration  of  the  loose  manners  which  prevailed  in  Mexico 
among  the  clergy  is  to  be  found  in  the  voyages  of  Thomas  Page, 
a  Dominican  monk,  who  visited  Mexico  with  some  of  his  order 
on  their  road  to  the  western  coast  of  America  and  to  Asia  as  mis- 
sionaries. 

From  this  work,  published  in  1677,  we  learn  that  the  writer 
and  his  companions  visited  the  prior  of  Vera  Cruz  on  their  jour- 
ney, and,  after  a  sumptuous  dinner,  adjourned,  by  invitation,  to  his 
cell.  They  found  it  richly  tapestried  and  adorned  with  feathers 
of  the  birds  of  Michoacou ;  the  walls  were  hung  with  various  pic- 
tures of  merit ;  rich  rugs  of  silk  covered  the  tables ;  porcelain  of 
China  filled  the  cupboards  and  sideboards,  and  there  were  vases 
and  bowls  containing  preserved  fruits  and  sweetmeats.  "My 
companions,"  says  he,  "  were  scandalized  by  such  an  exhibition. 
The  holy  friar  talked  to  us  of  his  ancestry,  of  his  good  parts,  of 
the  influence  he  had  with  the  Father  Provincial,  of  the  love  the 
principal  ladies  of  the  place  bore  him,  of  his  beautiful  voice  and 
skill  in  music.  He  took  his  guitar  and  sang  us  a  sonnet  in  praise 
of  a  certain  lady."  Afterward,  speaking  of  the  Franciscans  of 
Jalapa,  Thomas  Page  says :  "  Their  lives  are  so  free  and  immodest 
that  it  might  be  suspected  with  reason  that  they  had  renounced 
only  that  which  they  could  not  obtain."  After  witnessing  a  gam- 
bling scene  in  a  convent,  he  concludes  that  "the  cause  of  so  many 
Friars  and  Jesuits  passing  from  Spain  to  regions  so  distant  was 
libertinage  rather  than  love  of  preaching  the  Gospel." 
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The  same  writer  subsequently  passes  from  portraiture  to  more 
fjeneral  delineatiou,  and  thus  depicts  the  body  of  the  clergy :  "  It 
seems  that  all  wickedness  is  allowable,  so  tbat  the  churches  and 
clergy  flourish.  Nay,  while  the  purse  is  open  to  lasciviousness, 
if  it  be  also  open  to  enrich  the  temple  walls  and  root^  it  is  better 
than  any  holy  water. !□  their  lifetime  the  Mexicans 

"ve  to  excel  one  another  in  their  gifts  to  the  cloisters  of  nuns 
fand  firiars," 

Among  the  benefactors  was  one,  Alonto  Cucllar,  so  rich  thnt  he  was 
tod  to  have  a  cluiiet  in  hia  house  laid  with  bara  of  gold  instead  of 
liricka.  This  man  built  a  nunnery  for  Franciscan  nuns,  which  cost  him 
thirty  thoosand  ducats,  and  left  to  it  two  thousand  dollaiB  yearly.  And  yet 
his  llGi  v&s  Eo  scimdalous  that  commonly  in  the  night,  with  two  scrvimts, 
he  vuuld  go  round  the  city  visitiug  KcandaJous  persons,  and  at,  every  house 
letting  fall  a  bead  and  tying  a  knot,  thnt  when  he  came  borne  in  the  mom- 
■Ing,  ho  might  number,  bj  his  beads,  the  uncivil  8ta,tionB  he  had  visited  that 

sight. 

"  Great  alms  and  liberality  toward  religious  houses  arc  coupled  with  great 
and  scaodaloiiH  wickedness.  They  wallow  in  the  bed  of  riches  and  wealth, 
and  make  their  alms  the  coverlet  to  conecal  their  loose  and  lascivious 

"  I  will  not  speak  much  of  the  lives  of  the  friars  and  nuns  of  tbis  city, 
but  only  that  they  enjoy  there  more  liberty  than  in  Europe,  where  they 
have  ton  much,  and  tbat  surely  the  scandals  committed  by  them  do  cr^  up 
to  heaven  for  vengeance,  judgment,  and  destruction. 

It  is  ordinary  for  the  Aiars  to  visit  their  devoted  nnns,  and  to  spend 
vltole  days  with  them,  bearing  their  music  and  feeding  on  their  sweetmeats 
For  this  purpose  they  have  many  chambers,  which  they  call  loquatorics,  to 
talk  in,  with  wooden  bars  between  the  nuns  and  them,  and  in  these  cham- 
bers  are  tables  for  the  friars  to  dine  at,  and  while  they  dine  the  nuns  recre- 
Me  them  with  their  voices." 

We  need  no  addition  to  these  deep  shadows  from  the  dark  pen- 

of  so  vigorous  a  limner  as  worthy  Thomas  Page,  to  delineate 

ifiuiter  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  we  can  scarcely  be- 

'e  it  equally  applicable  to  the  present  day.     The  reign  of  op- 

non  in  Mexico,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  approaching  its  end,  and 

tecent  events  have  shown  that  the  population  is  alive  to  some  of 

'those  truths  which  were  long  ago  patent  to  all  the  world  except 

[lAuMe  most  intimately  concerned. 

Of  modem  Mexicjin  society,  on  accomplished  female  writer,  who 
}uA  the  best  opportunities  of  judging,  says: 

"  It  is  long  before  a  rtranger  even  suspects  the  ftate  of  morals  in  this 
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ooontry,  for,  wliatever  be  the  private  conduct  of  individuals,  the  most  per- 
fect decorum  prevails  in  outward  behavior.  But  indolence  is  the  mother  of 
vice.  They  rarely  gossip  to  strangers  about  their  neighbors'  faults.  Habit 
has  rendered  them  tolerably  indifferent  as  to  the  liaisons  subsisting  among 
particular  friendn,  and  as  long  as  a  woman  attends  church  regularly,  is  a 
patroness  of  charitable  institutions,  and  gives  no  scandal  by  her  outward  be- 
havior, she  may  do  pretty  much  as  she  pleases.  As  for  flirtations  in  public, 
they  are  unknown."^ 

The  present  amiability  of  the  Mexican  ladies  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  as  is  the  genial  v^armth  of  their  manner.  Some  travelers, 
indeed,  and  among  them  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson,  are  of  opinion 
that  this  is  attributed  to  them  as  a  fault,  and  that  the  reproach  of 
unchastity  is  imjustly  urged  against  them,  as  there  is  no  city  in 
Europe  where  there  is  less  immorality.  The  constant  presence  of 
a  duenna,  and  the  house-porter,  yrho  is  an  appurtenance  of  every 
household  of  respectability,  are  excellent  checks  on  immorality. 
But  this  would  rather  argue  the  necessity  of  a  safeguard  not  found 
in  the  female  virtue  of  Mexico.  Besides,  these  appendages  of  rank 
have  lost  their  real  meaning,  and  the  duenna  may  be  converted 
into  the  convenient  cloak  or  abettor  of  an  intrigue,  the  more  safe 
as  she  is  the  supposed  protectress  of  the  husband's  honor.  A  na- 
tive writer,  in  summing  up  the  character  of  his  countrj^men,  says 
that  "  they  are  moderate  in  eating,  but  their  passion  for  liquor  is 
carried  to  the  greatest  excess.  The  affection  which  husbands 
bear  their  wives  is  certainly  much  less  than  that  borne  by  wives 
to  their  husbands,  and  it  is  very  common  for  the  men  to  love  their 
neighbors^  wives  better  tlian  their  oivnr^  This  one-sided  censure 
presupposes,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  neighbors'  wives 
must  show  some  reciprocity. 

The  general  immorality  of  the  lower  classes  in  Mexico  would 
almost  exclude  the  expectation  of  a  system  of  prostitution,  as  we 
usually  understand  the  term.  Puebla,  a  manufacturing  town  near 
Mexico,  is  summarily  described  as  having  a  most  devout  female 
population,  and  a  most  abandoned  one;  but  this  is  matter  of  con- 
duct rather  than  of  calling.  The  enumeration  of  offenses  in  the 
justice  list  of  Mexico  does  not  tell  of  one  prostitute,  although  it 
contains  a  large  number  of  persons  guilty  of  "  incontinence."  The 
exact  meaning  of  this  offense,  in  its  legal  and  technical  sense,  is 
not  given  us,  but  we  presxmie  it  relates  to  improper  and  disgust- 
ing practices.     The  charge  of  "  violation  of  public  decency,"  al- 

'  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  '  Clarijero. 
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though  it  may  relate  to  mutual  familiarities,  will  probably  include 
both  indecency  and  imrnoralily. 

The  following  talile  gives  the  number  of  persons  arrested  in  the 
ci^  of  Mexico  in  1851. 
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Among  a  population  of  inferior  int^^Ilect,  and  with  the  excess  of 
women  always  to  be  found  in  tropical  countries,  the  character  of 
the  priesthood  becomes  of  primary  importance.  On  this  particu- 
eome  writers  are  of  opinion  that  what  was  written  in  1677  will 

iply  with  almost  equal  force  in  the  present  day ;  a  position  oer- 
ly  open  to  doubt' 

The  lower  orders  of  the  priests  and  friars  in  Mexico  are  gener- 

lly  uneducated  and  frequently  licentious.     The  most  revolting 

[.■tacles  of  vice  and  unmorality  are  exhibited  by  some  of  them. 

ley  are  remarkable  for  the  rous  appearance  they  present,  but 
they  can  not  be  considered  types  of  the  class,  for  the  higher  orders 
and  respectable  members  of  the  priesthood  are  exempt  from  the 
imputatioQ  of  such  flagrant  immorality.  Even  these  are  not 
blameless  members  of  the  Church.  Many  of  them  have  nephews 
and  nieces  in  their  houses,  or  at  least  those  who  call  them  uncle, 
bat  to  whom  scandal  ascribes  a  closer  relationship. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  in  Mexico,  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  the  China,  or  Foundling  Hospital,  It  is  supported  by 
private  individuals,  and  the  members  of  the  socie^  consist  of  the 
firet  persons  in  the  capital,  male  and  female.  The  men  furnish 
the  money ;  the  women  give  their  time  and  attention.  When  a 
«hild  has  been  about  a  month  in  the  hospital,  it  is  sent  with  an 
Indian  nurse  to  one  of  the  adjacent  villages ;  but  if  sick  or  feeble, 
it  remains  in  the  institution,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
the  Botaety.  These  nurses  are  subject  to  a  responsible  person,  who 
ilives  in  the  village  and  answers  for  their  good  conduct.  The  child 
■  VkddjThoinixoD,  Mexico  in  1846,  p.llS. 
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is  brought  back  to  the  hospital  when  weaned,  and  remains  in  its 
charge  for  life.  Few,  however,  are  left  to  grow  up  in  the  asylum ; 
they  are  adopted  by  respectable  persons,  who  bring  them  up  either 
as  servants  or  as  their  own  children.  In  this,  as  in  other  institu- 
tions of  the  same  character,  the  mothers  of  the  children  often  get 
themselves  hired  as  nurses.  There  are  usually  five  or  six  hund- 
red children  in  this  asylum.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Low  moral  Condition. — San  Salvador. — Guatemala. — Yucatan. — Costa  Rica.— 
Honduras. — The  Caribs. — Depravity  in  Peru  and  Chili. — "Children  of  the 
House." — Intrif^ue  in  Lima. — Infanticide. — Laxity  of  Morals  in  Brazil  and  Par- 
aguay.— Foundling  Hospital  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  whole  peninsula  of  South  America,  and  the  states  com- 
prised in  Central  America,  are  involved  in  the  same  social  system 
with  Mexico,  derived  as  they  are  by  common  origin  from  pure  or 
mixed  Spanish  blood.  The  same  political  circumstances  and  or- 
ganization have  always  afiected  the  various  territorial  divisions, 
and  whether  we  consider  the  ^emi-civilized  nations  of  ancient 
Peru  and  its  dependencies,  or  the  savage  tribes  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  La  Plata,  we  find  them,  after  the  first  irrup- 
tion of  Spanish  conqueroi*s,  victims  of  indiscriminate  oppression, 
insatiable  avarice,  and  unsparing  lust.  South  America  was  long 
considered  a  mere  treasure-field  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  to  be 
worked  without  liability  to  account  by  every  adventurer  who 
chose  to  encounter  the  hardships  of  foreign  travel,  or  the  perils 
of  residence  in  a  tropical  climate  and  amid  hostile  savages. 

The  natives  far  outnumbered  their  masters,  and  the  same  ruth- 
less system  of  depression  was  extended  to  them  as  to  Mexico. 
The  consequence  was,  that  before  the  lapse  of  many  generations 
from  the  Conquest,  there  were  but  two  classes  throughout  the 
vast  Spanish  territories — masters  and  slaves.  The  natural  and  in- 
evitable result  of  servile  institutions  could  not  long  be  postponed. 
The  descendants  of  the  conquerors  rapidly  degenerated,  and  im- 
becility and  incapacity  took  the  places  of  heroism  and  ability. 
The  original  hardihood  and  daring,  which  had  vanquished  un- 
counted enemies,  had  traversed  unknown  wilds,  had  defied  every 

*  Madame  Caldcron  dc  la  Barca,  p.  259. 
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danger,  were  lost  in  voluptuouaneaa  and  aelf-indulgerne.  The 
posterity  of  those  men  wao  had  discovered  a  new  wold,  and 
itfwayed  the  destinies  of  the  old  by  i-  nod  or  the  stroke  of  a  pen, 
brore  unable  to  protect  themselves  against  the  weak  ministerB  of  a 
TOorn-out  despotism,  or  aeaiust  any  unscrupulous  demagogue  who 
eoold  rally  a  band  c:  loving  Indians  around  him,  and  maraud  the 
peaceable  and  well-disposed.  A  state  of  political  degradation 
reigned  supreme  over  the  whole  of  South  America,  only  to  be 
;  paralleled  by  the  debasement  of  its  soeial  condition. 
K  In  Central  America,  including  San  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Yuca- 
^tui,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras,  the  condition  of  the  women  ia  very 
muob  the  same  m  in  Mexico.  The  statements  of  travelers  in  those 
little-frequented  regions  are  very  vague  in  reference  to  the  subject 
of  public  morahty,  and  give  us  no  reliable  or  detailed  information 
lOn  the  specialities  which  would  be  of  service  in  this  inquiry.  In 
nTucatan,  the  ladies  are  said  to  be  somewhat  more  domesticated 
nhan  their  Mexican  neighbors,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
management  of  their  households  and  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  still  the  standard  of  morality  is  not  very  high,  if  meas- 
ured by  United  States  habits  and  ideas.'  In  the  neigLboring  re- 
public of  Guatemala,  the  free  manners  prevalent  in  tlie  country 
districts  of  the  kindred  territories  are  usually  met  with ;'  but  these 

I  would  rather  indicate  low  ideas  of  decency  than  any  actual  immo- 
rality. Difference  of  climate  and  of  race  would  make  many  things 
fcolerable,  or  even  reputable,  which  our  colder  skies  and  more  rigid 
QOtionfl  would  totally  exclude  from  the  observances  of  civihzed 
■ociety. 
The  Indian  populations  of  South  America  have  become  so  com- 
pletely slaves  during  long  years  of  bondage  tbat  they  have  lost 
tteir  prominent  characteristics,^  and  are  but  a  reflex  of  their  mas- 
'  Nonjun,  Yucatan.  '  Stevens,  TraTcU  in  Central  Amoricn. 

*  AltKTF  the  Nnjiuals,  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Aztec  inhabitants,  mnrriBge 
Mirnii  to  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  chJefs,  and  consisted  in  tirst  siibmii- 
ling  the  parties  to  liwlralioiui,  sutrh  as  washing  ihcm  in  a  nver,  and  afU'rward  tyinR 
thnn  toRclhcr  in  the  brido'ii  house,  wliiiher  the  relations  brought  presents  tu  the 

II  wu  etuloniRrf  for  onlj  the  kindred  lo  lament  the  duath  of  ordinarr  persons, 
bat  tiw  docen>ie  of  a  caziqne  or  wiii'-<^hief  was  eifntaliicd  by  a  (jGderal  tnourninj;  for 
daji.     Rape  waa  punished  with  dcaih,  adulter;  by  making  the  offeniler  the 
of  the  injored  husband,  "nnlcfs  pardoned  by  the  hiph-priest  o 

^es  of  relMionship  within  which  h 

WM  onlawfnl  to  nuury,  and  sexual  interradrsa  in  mch  lilnilB  was  punished  with 

Upon  DiaUGTi  of  this  kind  there  exjated  the  greatest  rigor,  for,  saji  Her- 
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ters  in  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance.  The  women  may  be  gener- 
ally described  as  of  very  loose  morals,  yet  kind  and  gentle  unless 
roused  by  jealousy,  in  which  case  they  can  use  the  knife  as  prompt- 
ly as  their  male  friends.  It  is  said  they  make  very  affectionate 
mothers. 

There  are  a  few  tribes  who  have  preserved  some  semblance  of 
nationality.  The  Caribs  of  Honduras  are  a  hardy  and  athletic 
race.  Polygamy  is  general  among  them,  three  or  four  wives  be- 
ing a  not  uncommon  number.  The  husband  is  compelled  to  have 
a  separate  house  and  plantation  for  each,  and,  if  he  make  one  a 
present,  he  must  give  the  others  something  of  equal  value.  He 
must  also  divide  his  time  among  them,  giving  a  week  to  each  in 
succession.  When  a  Carib  takes  a  wife,  he  fells  a  plantation  and 
builds  a  house ;  the  wife  then  takes  the  management,  and  he  be- 
comes a  gentleman.  The  women  attend  their  plantations  with 
great  care,  and,  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  have  ev- 
ery description  of  breadstuff  under  cultivation.  About  Christmas 
they  engage  several  creers,  and  freight  them  with  produce  for 
Truxillo  and  Belize,  hiring  their  husbands  and  others  as  sailors. 
It  is  also  the  custom,  when  a  woman  can  not  do  all  the  work  re- 
quired on  her  plantation,  for  her  to  engage  her  husband  as  a  la- 
borer, and  pay  him  two  dollars  per  week.  Industry  and  fore- 
thought are  peculiar  traits  of  the  Carib  women,  consequently  they 
easily  surround  themselves  with  necessaries  and  comforts. 

The  data  bearing  on  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  aggre- 
gate population,  although  too  imperfect  to  be  worth  presenting, 
yet  go  to  show  that,  as  in  Mexico,  there  is  a  considerable  prepon- 
derance of  females.^  The  disproportion  in  births  is  not  so  great 
as  in  deaths ;  for,  while  the  number  of  males  and  females  bom  is 
nearly  equal,  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter  die  annually. 
There  are  more  old  women  than  old  men,  ascribable,  no  doubt,  to 
the  greater  sobriety  of  the  women,  drunkenness  being  a  vice 
which,  under  the  tropics,  is  rapid  in  its  consequences.  In  Nica- 
ragua the  women  number  two  to  one  of  the  male  population. 
The  Department  of  Cuscatlan  in  San  Salvador  has  an  excess  of 
1838  women  over  men,  and  of  1709  boys  over  girls. 

Peru  and  Chili,  though  neighboring  countries,  and  both  in  the 
strip  of  western  coast  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea,  present  con- 

rera,  "he  who  courted  or  made  sigins  to  a  married  woman  was  banished.*'    Fomi* 
cation  was  punished  by  whipping. — Squicr's  Notes  on  Central  AmericcL,  p.  346. 
'  Squier,  p.  50. 
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taderoble  difference  of  condition.     Chili  is  rapidly  rising  in  politi- 
|.eal  importance  by  means  of  tlie  internal  energy  of  the  people,  and 
Ibe  development  of  natural  resources  by  native  and  foreign  enter- 
fc|Hise  and  capital. 

It  liaa  been  asserted  by  resident  eye-witnesaea  that  female  yir- 
I'toe  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  Cbili  within  a  few  years,  that  in  most 
l^onilies,  even  of  good  standing,  there  were  one  or  more  children 
■  who  were  called  "cbildren  of  the  house,"  and  whose  parentage  was 
dbtributcd  generally  among  the  ladies  of  the  family.     Nay,  we 
have  heard  that  the  rites  of  hospitality  sometimes  included  civili- 
ties in  respect  to  ibe  females  which  are  usually  considered  as  pe- 
I  tmliar  to  certain  Oriental  nations.     A  rapid  change  for  the  better 
i,  however,  taking  place  in  these  usages,  and  even  the  sea-port  of 
Valparaiso  is  described  by  Wilkes  as  being  greatly  improved  from 
E&e  period  of  hJs.first  visit,  when  few  sailors  lefl  it  without  having 
^ijost  both  their  money  and  health  among  its  women. 

Peru  has  made  but  little  advance  in  its  recent  ixilitieal  changes. 
1e  government  is  in  a  state  of  continual  anarchy,  A  new  mine 
f  wealth  has  been  discovered  in  the  guano  deposits  of  tbe  Chin- 
ii&  Islanck,  which  has  attracted  great  numbers  of  foreign  vessels 
to  its  shores.  But  the  wealth  acquired  from  this  source  has  done 
little  for  the  people.  Lima,  the  capital,  has  long  been  remarkable 
for  the  levity  and  dissipation  of  its  inhabitants.  The  very  dress 
of  the  ladies,  which  may  have  been  originally  intended  to  insure 
seclusion  and  privacy,  has  become  an  emblem  of  intrigue.  It  con- 
rists  of  a  peculiar  hood  and  petticoat,  covering  the  wearer  en- 
^feely,  who,  when  thus  in  domino,  is  styled  lapuda,  and  is,  by  com- 
lon  usage,  held  to  be  secure  from  all  impertinent  interference  or 
unit.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  a  shawl  worn  over  tbe  head, 
s  to  cover  the  mouth  and  forehead.  Under  this  concealment 
B  wearer  is  known  only  to  the  most  intimate  friends,  and  ladies 
{  attired  frequent  the  theatres.  It  is  favorable  to  intrigue, 
1  80  perfect  is  the  security  that  any  place  of  amusement  may 
a  visited  with  impunity,  and,  even  if  suspected  by  the  husband 
r  relative,  she  is  protected  from  discovery  by  the  respect  attach- 
i  to  the  custom. 

Dr.  Tschudi  draws  a  very  cheerless  picture  of  the  state  and 

aspects  of  Peru.'    Its  moral  degradation  is  significantly  typified 

D  the  dechne  of  its  population,  which  has  been  continually  dimin- 

;   Rcbctkiuten  in  dca  Jahrco  1B3&-Ig43.     {Pern,  Sketcbcs  cf  TrnveL) 
ijr  J.  J.  Von  TschuilL     3  vols.     St.  Gdlcn,  1846. 
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ishing  sincje  the  establishment  of  its  independence.  That  noble 
land,  which  contained  an  enormous  population  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  numbered  in  1836  less  than  1,400,000  inhabitants ;  not 
so  many  as  were  formerly  found  in  the  department  of  Cusco  alone. 
The  deaths  in  Lima  vary  annually  from  2500  to  2800  out  of  a 
population  of  63,000 ;  in  the  ten  months  from  January  1st  to  Oc- 
tober 31st,  1841,  they  were  2244,  the  births  in  that  period  bemg 
1682,  of  which  860  were  illegitimate. 

^^  Not  leas  remarkable  than  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  is  thai  of 
the  new-horn  inf&nts  exposed  and  found  dead  (495).  These  afford  the  most 
striking  proofe  of  the  immorality  which  prevails  in  Lima,  especially  among 
the  colored  people.  To  them  belong  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  illegitimate 
births,  and  fully  four  fifths  of  the  children  cast  out  to  die.  There  is  reason 
to  suspect,  though  it  can  not  be  positively  proved,  that  no  small  portion  of 
the  latter  suffer  a  violent  death  by  the  hands  of  their  mothers.  When  a 
dead  child  is  picked  up  before  the  church  of  San  Lazaro,  or  in  the  street,  it  is 
carried,  without  a  word  of  inquiry,  to  the  Pantheon ;  frequently  it  is  not 
even  thought  worth  while  to  bury  it.  I  have  seen  the  vultures  dragging 
about  the  sweltering  carcasses  of  infants,  and  devouring  them  in  populous 
streets.  *  *  *  *  On  comparing  the  lists  of  births  and  deaths  from  1826  to 
1842, 1  satisfied  myself  that  the  annual  excess  of  the  latter  over  the  former 
averages  550. 

"  The  women  of  Lima  are  fiir  superior  to  the  men,  both  corporeally  and 
intellectually,  though  their  conduct  in  many  respects  is  any  thing  but  ex- 
emplary. They  cling  with  invincible  tenacity  to  the  use  of  their  national 
walking  garb,  the  saya  y  manto,  in  which  they  take  their  pleasure  in  the 
streets,  making  keen  play  with  the  one  eye  they  leave  uncovered,  and  quite 
seeing  in  that  disguise  from  detection,  even  by  the  most  jealous  scrutiny. 
The  veil  is  inviolable ;  any  man  who  should  attempt  to  pluck  off  a  woman's 
manio  would  be  very  severely  handled  by  the  populace.  The  history  of 
their  lives  comprises  two  phases:  in  the  full  bloom  of  their  fascinating 
beauty  their  time  is  divided  between  doing  naught  and  naughty  doings; 
when  their  charms  are  on  the  wane,  they  take  to  devotion  and  scandal.  A 
young  lady  of  Lima  rises  late,  dresses  her  hair  with  orange  or  jasmine  flow- 
ers, and  waits  for  breakfast,  after  which  she  receives  or  pays  visits.  During 
the  heat  of  the  day  she  swings  in  a  hammock  or  reclines  on  a  sofa,  smoking 
a  cigar.  After  dinner  she  again  pays  visits,  and  finishes  the  evening  cither 
in  the  theatre,  or  the  Plaza,  or  on  the  bridge.  Few  ladies  occupy  themselves 
with  needlework  or  netting,  though  some  of  them  possess  great  skill  in  those 
arts. 

"  The  pride  which  the  fair  Lime^as  take  in  their  dainty  little  feet  knows 
no  bounds.     Walking,  sitting,  or  standing,  swinging  in  the  hammock  or  ly- 
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'3ng  on  the  sofa,  tliey  ere  ever  nnitchlul  to  let  their  tiny  feel  be  seen.  Praise 
i'9f  til eir  virtue,  tlieir  intetllgeuce,  or  their  beauty,  sounda  Dot  half  bo  sweetly 
'in  their  ears  as  eDcnmiams  bestowed  oq  tlicir  pretty  feet.  They  take  tiie 
'tnnst  scnipnloiis  care  of  them,  and  avoid  every  thing  that  might  favor  their 
onlargeineiit.  A  large  foot  {patoia  IngUaa — an  English  foot,  as  they  aoy)  is 
nn  abomination  to  tliem.  I  once  heard  a  beautiful  Europcnn  lady  deserv- 
edly extolled  by  some  fair  dainesof  Lima,  but  tlioy  wound  up  their  eulogy 
with  these  words  :  ' '  Pero  gut  pU  !  valgame  Dto,  ipareee  una  laneha !  "  (but 
what  a  foot  I  Qo6d  heavenij.  it  is  like  a  great  boail)  nod  yet  the  foot  in  quee- 
llon  would  by  no  means  have  bceu  thought  large  in  Europe. 

The  Limuilas  posaess,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  talents  which  uohap- 
|»lj  are  seldom  cultivated  as  they  should  be.     They  liave  great  penetration, 
sound  Judgment,  and  very  correct  views  respecting  the  most  iliversifled  af- 
fairs or  life.    Like  the  women  of  Seville,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  quick 
and  pointed  repartees,  and  a  LimeHaissure  never  to  come  off  second  best  in 
a  war  of  words.    They  possess  a  rare  firmnoas  of  character,  ami  a  courage  not 
^mlly  given  to  their  sex.     In  these  respects  they  are  far  superior  to  the 
il;,  vacillating  men,  and  they  have  played  as  important  a  part  oa  the 
kter  (often  one  niueh  more  so)  in  all  tlic  political  troubles  of  their  country, 
iliilious  nni!  aspiring,  nccustomeil  to  conduct  with  ease  the  maziest  in- 
trigues with  a  presence  of  mind  that  never  fails  thcui  at  critical  moments, 
id  bold,  thejratuglcin  the  great  game  of  politics  with  iiiomont- 
eflcct,  and  nSually  turn  it  to  their  own  ailvantage,  seldom  to  Ihnt  of  the 


I  Add  to  tliis  picture  that,  tbongli  delicate,  modest  women  are 
pe,  actnal  adultery  is  not  often  committed  by  the  sex,  but  that 
monbinage  is  more  common,  or  rather,  perhaps,  more  public 
lan  in  Europe,  the  father  being  usually  very  fond  and  careful 
!  bis  natural  children,  and  a  fair  view  is  obtained  of  female 
icter  in  Lima,  The  white  Creoles  are  noted  for  sensuality, 
Kkild  some  of  the  dances  in  which  they  indulge  are  of  indescrib- 
l^lble  obscenity-' 

The  influx  of  foreign  8hi|>s  and  seamen  into  Caliao,  the  port  of 
lAmn,  has  brought  in  its  train  the  usual  accom]>animents,  drunk- 
Hinossand  debauchery.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  almost  in  decay 
jind  ruin;  now  it  swarms  with  drinking-shops  {pulperias)  and 
iirostitiitos,  and  is  probably  as  (profligate  a  place  as  any  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Passing  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America,  we  find  Rob- 
lertson,  the  autlior  of  "Letters  from  Paraguay,"  writing  of 
male  Spanish  society  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe : 
'  Horace  St.  John. 
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**I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  extremely  free  nature  (to  use  the  very 
gentlest  expression)  of  the  conversation  which  was  adopted  with  the  ladies, 
young  and  old.  It  was  such  ns  to  uiake  me  blush  at  every  turn,  although 
euch  modesty,  whenever  it  was  observed,  caused  a  hearty  laugh/* 

The  same  author,  speaking  of  female  society  in  Rio,  says : 

** There  is  no  society  at  Rio,  for  I  can  not  call  that  society  from  which 
females  are  excluded.  Generally  speaking,  the  husband  of  a  Brazilian  wife 
is  not  so  much  her  companion  as  her  keeper.  His  house  is  the  al)ode  of 
jealousy  and  distrust,  for  he  can  not  always  stretch  his  confidence  to  the 
point  of  imagining  fidelity  in  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  any  more  than  he  can 
rely  on  the  virtuous  forbearance  of  the  friend  of  his  heart.  His  daughters 
are  brought  up  in  Moorish  seclusion,  and  his  wife  is  delivered  over  to  the 
keeping  of  a  train  of  sombre  slaves  and  domestics.** 

It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  these  remarks  are  applicable 
to  periods  of  time  and  conditions  of  society  now  happily  passed 
away.  But  the  poison  of  moral  depravity,  when  once  taken  up, 
is  not  to  be  speedily  eliminated  from  the  system  of  nations  more 
than  of  individuals.  A  very  recent  traveler,  Mr.  Stewart,  testi- 
fies to  the  demoralization  of  female  society  in  all  classes.' 

With  such  uniform  representations  of  the  general  immorality, 
and  of  the  low  estimate  in  which  female  virtue  is  held  in  South 
America,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  are  any  special  details 
on  the  subject  of  our  investigation.  Prostitution  is  in  some  degree 
attendant  upon  a  state  of  public  feeling  in  which  the  purity  of 
wives  and  daughters  is  held  in  respect — not  viewed  with  jealousy, 
but  with  reverence.  In  South  America,  even  in  the  present  time, 
females  mix  but  little  in  society.  Their  education  is  very  limited, 
terminates  early,  and  they  are  always  under  some  kind  of  guard- 
ianship or  chaperonage  in  public.  This  does  not  elevate  the 
female  character.  Freedom  and  self-respect  are  the  best  proteo- 
tivesto  virtueand  honor,  and  the  seclusion  of  women  from  general 
society  only  serves  to  invest  them  with  the  attraction  of  mystery 
to  the  libertine,  while  it  takes  away  from  themselves  the  experi- 
ence and  self-reliance  in  which  they  find  a  safeguard. 

In  South  America  generally,  the  character  of  the  priesthood  is 
unfortunately  open  to  reprobation.  In  Brazil,  the  priests  are  re- 
puted to  be  free  livers.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  families,  and 
when  seen  leaving  the  dwellings  of  their  wives,  or  of  the  females 
they  visit,  they  speak  of  them  as  their  nieces  or  sisters.     Some 

'  Stewart's  Brazil  and  La  Plata  :  New  York,  1856. 
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anequivocally  admit  the  relationship  existing,  and  (icknowledge 
their  children.'  Thevalueof  the  priestly  character,  in  estimating 
^e  standard  of  morality  among  a  population  is  unquestionably 
jreat. 

An  enlightened  native  said  to  Mr.  Ewbank,  "  The  priesthood 
of  this  country  is  superlatively  corrupt.    It  is  impossible  for  men 
to  be  worse,  or  to  imagine  them  worse.    In  the  churches  they  ap- 
i&T  respectable  and  devout,  but  their  secret  crimes  have  made 
cityaSo<Iom.   Thereare,  of  course,  honorable  exceptions."' 
Another,  a  man  of  unquestionable  authority,  said,  '•  They  are 
Bsuredly  the  most  licentious  and  profligate  part  of  the  commu- 
nity.  The  exceptions  are  rare.   Celibacy  being  one  of  their  dog- 
;,  you  will  find  nearly  the  whole  with  families." 
At  Rio  Janeiro  there  is  a  Foundling  Hospital,  established  in 
tB82,  which  is  a  noble  institution.   The  boys  are  provided  for  at 
lotofoga,  and  are  in  due  time  apprenticed  to  trades.   The  girls  re- 
ide  in  the  city  establishment,  and  are  taught  to  read,  write,  sew, 
At  each  anniversary,  bachelors  in  want  of  wives  attend  at 
the  festival,  and  if  they  see  girls  to  their  liking,  make  themselves 
'known.    If  a  girl  accepts  such  a  lover,  he  makes  his  application 
pto  the  managers,  who  inquire  into  bis  character,  and,  if  satisfac- 
[  tory,  the  marriage  takes  place,  and  a  small  dowry  is  given  from 
[  tile  funds  of  the  society.    In  the  management  of  the  institution 
r»p  the  reception  of  infants,  there  is  nothing  |jeculiurly  worthy 
■llotice.     But  if  those  who  are  averse  to  such  institutions  con- 
trast the  blessed  results  of  saving  these  helpless  infants  from 
misery,  and  the  horror  of  beholding  their  dead  bodies  cast  on 
dunghills,  to  be  devoured  as  carrion  by  obscene  animals  and 
birds  of  prey,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  Lima,  they 
would,  on  such  grounds,  even  if  there  were  no  better  to  be  urged, 
suspend  a  hasty  judgment  on  Foundling  Hospitals. 

I  Bwbaak'B  Bmil.  p.  laS.  '  lb.  p.  141. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

NORTH   AMERICAN   INDIANS. 

Decrease  of  the  Indian  Race. — ^Treatment  of  Females.— Courtship. — Stealing 
Wives.— Domestic  Life  among  the  Crow  Indians. — "Pine  Leaf.**— Female 
Prisoners. — Marriage.— Conjugal  Relations.-Inftdelity.— Polygamy. — Di- 
vorce,— Female  Morality. — Intrigue  and  Revenge. — Decency  of  Outward 
Life.— Effects  of  Contact  with  White  Men.— Traders. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  vast  continent  of  America 
have  been  variously  described  by  different  writers,  one  man  laud- 
ing them  as  models  of  chivalry  and  virtue,  another  decrying  them 
as  the  personification  of  meanness  and  vice.  Hence  it  is  only  at 
a  recent  period,  comparatively  speaking,  that  any  reliable  infor- 
mation has  been  obtainable  on  the  subject.  In  the  limited  space 
that  can  be  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  Indian  and  his  social 
habits,  we  shall  endeavor  to  reject  both  romance  and  vituj^era- 
tion.  We  do  not  believe  him  so  stoically  virtuous  as  the  former 
class  of  writers  depict,  nor  do  we  think  that  all  of  the  race  are 
so  deeply  sunk  in  depravity  as  the  latter  represent. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  progress  of  the 
chapter,  we  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Horace  St.  John's 
article  on  Prostitution,  incorporated  by  Mr.  Mayhew  in  his 
tracts  on  '*  London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor." 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  about  two  millions  of  Indians  scat- 
tered over  this  continent.  They  were  then  a  brave  and  hardy 
people  who  lived  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  varying  their  loca- 
tions as  the  facilities  for  hunting  required.  When  the  last  census 
of  the  United  States  was  taken,  their  numbers  were  about  four 
hundred  thousand,  exclusive  of  fifteen  thousand  in  Canada  and 
tlie  British  possessions.  This  decrease  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
occupation  of  their  hunting-grounds  by  white  men,  and  the  con- 
sequent extermination  of  the  game  upon  which  they  depended  for 
subsistence ;  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  small-pox  and  other  fatal  diseases.  These  causes  will,  in 
all  probability,  result  in  the  entire  extinction  of  the  race.  In  the 
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small  number  inentioiied  are   many   half-broeds,  childi 
white  fathers  and  Indian  mothers. 
It  might  naturally  be  supposetl  that  in  the  several  tribes com- 
I  |>osing  this  people  there  would  exist  great  diversity  of  nmnners, 
but  tbese  are  found  only  in  minor  panicnlars.     The  sociiU  in- 
[  stitutions  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  so  genei-ally  uni- 
L  iorm  as  to  render  it  possible  to  sketch  the  whole  at  one  view. 
Their  occupations  are  still  confined  to  the  chase  and  the  war- 
mth.   To  perform  a  round  of  daily  labor,  even  though  it  insured 
jfee  most  ample  provision  for  his  wants,  would  be  contrary  alike 
■to  the  inclination  and  the  supposed  dignity  of  the  Ked  Man,  who 
will  scarcely  deign  to  follow  any  pursuit  which  does  not  combine 
enterprise  and  excitement.    "Woman,  therefore,  becomes  the 
"udge  and  slave  ;  upon  her  devolves  the  duty  of  cultivating  the 
toround,wheneTer  any  attempt  is  made  to  assist  the  spontaneous 
fiorts  of  Nature;  she  it  iswho  must  bear  the  load  of  gamewhich 
r  husband  has  killed  ;  must  carry  wood  and  water,  build  huts, 
lod  make  canoes.    In  fishing,  and  in  reaping  their  scanty  har- 
:,  the  man  will,  at  times,  condescend  to  assist  her.  but  other- 
B  all  the  labor  falls  to  her  share.     In  those  tribes  visited  by 
rtmders,  her  duties  are  still  heavier;  she  must  join  in  the  hnnl,and 
t  afterward  dress  and  prepare  the  skins  and  furs  which  are  to  be 
bartered  for  whisky  and  other  luxuries.     To  this  degraded  con- 
dition the  women  seom  [jerfectly  reconciled,  and  expt-rtncss  at 
the  assigned  employment  is  a  source  of  pride  to  them. 

The  treatment  of  the  female  sex  is  generally  admittoil  to  be  a 

Ivtandard  by  which  man's  moral  qualities  can  be  estimated.     It 

may  be  doubted  if  this  rule  would  apply  to  the  Indian  lribes,for 

those  who  treat  their  females  most  mildly  are  by  no  means  the 

most  virtuous,  nor  is  theirdeference  attended  by  any  increase  of 

attachment.     Where  they  aid  in  procuring  food  or  luxuries  for 

the  tribe,  they  are  held  in  more  eeteem  ;  while  in  places  where 

I  the  chief  bunlen  of  providing  rests  upon  the  men,  they  are 

I  treated  with  severity.' 

Even  when  oppressed  with  these  laborious  occupations,  the 

[  Vromen  have  as  much  native  vanity  in  respect  to  decoration  as 

I  tbe  sex  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  an  accurate  observer  re- 

marks  that,  "  Judging  from  the  time  a  squaw  often  occupies  in 

I  arranging  her  hair,  or  disposing  her  scanty  dress,  or  painting  her 

I  lievis  aad  Clarke's  Expedition  ftcross  tbe  Rocky  Moimtoins,  voL  it.  p.  144. 
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round  cheeks  with  glaring  circles  of  vermilion,  it  is  evident 
that  personal  ornament  occupies  as  much  of  her  thoughts  as 
among  fashionable  women  in  civilized  society."^ 

Courtshipand  marriage arediflferently arranged  amongvarious 
tribes.  The  predominant  custom  is  for  a  man  to  procure  a  wife  by 
purchase  from  her  father,  thus  acquiring  a  j^roperty  over  which 
he  has  absolute  control,  and  which  he  can  barter  away  or  dispose 
of  in  any  manner  he  pleases.  Theexample  of  Powhatan,  who  was 
chief  ruler  over  thirty  tribes  in  Virginia  at  thetime  of  the  English 
colonization,  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  said  that  he  always  had  a 
multitude  of  wives  about  him,  and  when  he  wearied  of  any  would 
distribute  them  as  presents  among  his  principal  warriors.  In  most 
cases  the  woman  is  not  consulted  at  all,  the  whole  transaction 
being  a  mercantile  one ;  in  others  an  infant  female  is  betrothed 
by  her  father  (for  a  consideration)  to  some  man  who  requires  a 
wife  either  for  himself  or  for  his  son.  The  girl  remains  with  her 
parents  until  the  age  of  puberty,  when  the  contract  is  completed, 
at  which  time  the  father  often  makes  a  present  to  the  husband 
equal  in  value  to  the  price  originally  paid  for  his  daughter.^ 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  a  wife  is  to  steal  a  girl  from  some 
neighboring  tribe.  Captain  Clarke,  who  crossed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tainsinthe  years  1804-1806,as  one  of  the  leaders  of  an  expedition 
ordered  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  records  instances 
of  this  kind.  He  says,  "  One  of  the  Ahnahaways  had  stolen  a 
Minnetaree  girl.  The  whole  nation  immediately  espoused  the 
quarrel,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  warriors  were  march- 
ing down  to  avenge  the  insult.  The  chief  took  possession  of  the 
girl,  and  sent  her  by  messengers  to  the  hands  of  her  country- 
men in  time  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity."^  "  A  young  Min- 
netaree had  carried  off  the  daughter  of  a  chief  of  the  Mandans. 
The  father  went  to  the  village  and  found  his  daughter,  whom  he 
brought  home,  and  at  the  same  time  took  possession  of  a  lioi'se 
belonging  to  the  offender.  This  reprisal  satisfied  his  vengeance."* 

A  more  peaceable  kind  of  preliminary  to  matrimony  is  for  a 
man  desiring  a  wife  to  offer  a  small  present  to  the  woman  :  if  she 
accepts  it  and  offers  him  one  in  return,  the  match  is  complete; 
or  he  may  tell  her.  his  wishes  without  any  introductory  gift,  and, 
if  agreeable,  she  will  reply  accordingly.  Others  will  not  venture 

*  Thatcher's  Indian  Traits,  vol.  1.  p.  51. 

•Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition,  i.  358.  *Ib.  i.  166.  *Id.  ib. 
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to  express  their  thoughts,  but  will  sit  quietly  by  a  girl's  side,  and, 

if  she  does  not  remove  from  her  seat,  her  assent  is  understood  to 

be  given.'     Still  another  custom  is  for  the  lover  to  enter  the 

woman's  tent  at  night,  bearing  a  lighteil  torch.     If  she  allows 

b  it  to  bum,  it  is  n  sign  that  his  attentions  are  not  desired ;  but  if 

■she  extinguishes  it.  she  thus  intimates  that  he  is  aocopted.     It 

■  ■will  not  require  much  knowledgo  of  human  nature  to  imagine 

Ithe  consequences  of  these  nocturnal  visila. 

A  recently  published  work, "  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  P. 
f'Beckwourth,  New  York.  1S56,"  professes  to  give  an  accurate  ac- 
»Hnt  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Crow  Indians,  among  whom  he 
iDlTed  for  some  years,  and  becameachief  of  the  tribe,  who  believed 
Jthat  be  wasone  of  themselves,  and  had  been  stolen  from  them  in 
vfnfancy.     It  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  we  only  quote  hira  on 
mints  where  corroborative  evidence  can  be  obtained  from  other 
lources.  Hie  character  for  veracity  is  questionable,  and  among  the 
gainers  of  California,  where  he  is  known,  any  extravagant  tale  is 
fproverbially  called  "one  of  Jem  Beck  wourth's  lies."    H  is  first  ex- 
fjierienceof  matrimony, showing  that  the  woman's  consent  wasnot 
asked,  but  that  the  arrangements  were  made  by  the  parents,  is 
thus  stated :  "  While  conversing  with  my  father,  he  suddenly  de- 
manded if  I  wanted  a  wife.     I  assented.     '  Very  well.'  said  be, 
'you  shall  have  a  pretty  wife  and  a  good  one.'    Away  bestrode 
to  the  lodge  of  one  of  the  greatest  braves,  and  asked  one  of  his 
daughters  of  him.    The  consent  of  the  parent  was  given.    lie  had 
Jiree  very  pretty  daughters,  an<l  the  ensuing  day  they  were 
Ibrought  to  my  father's  lodge,  and  I  was  requested  to  take  my 
«hoicc.    The  eldest  was  named  'Still  Water,'  and  I  chose  her. 
I  The  acceptance  of  my  wife  was  the  completion  of  the  ceremony, 
ind  I  wasamarriefl  man,  as  sacredly  in  their  eyes  as  if  the  Holy 
b  Christian  Church  had  fastened  the  irrevocable  knot  upon  us."' 
Cases  are  also  reconled  by  Indian  travelers  wherein  a  custom 
hiore  assimilating  to  civilized  notions  is  adopted.    A  young  man 
rill  court  a  girl  For  a  length  of  lime,  using  all  his  endeavors  to 
Ultivnte  her  affections,  and  the  woman,  upon  her  part,  will  en- 
tertain an  equal  tenderness  for  bim.     Again  turning  to  the  pages 
f  Beckwourth,  we  find  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
f  who  attracted  his  attention.     It  must  not  be  considered  that  ha 

<  tnUiitn  TrailB.  i.  104. 
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was  a  victim  of  the  romantic  affliction  called  "  first  love,"  for 
be  bad  some  six  or  eigbt  wives  in  tbe  tribe  at  tbe  time.  His 
description  is  as  follows: 

**In  connection  with  ray  Indian  experience,  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  devote  a  few  lines  to  one  of  the  bravest  women  that  ever  lived,  namely, 
*Pine  Leaf — in  Indian,  Barcheeampe,  She  possessed  great  intellectual 
powers  ;  her  features  were  pleasing,  and  her  form  symmetrical.  She  had 
lost  a  twin  brother  in  an  attack  on  the  village,  and  was  left  to  avenge  his 
death.  She  was  at  that  time  twelve  years  of  age,  and  solemnly  vowed  that 
she  would  never  marry  until  she  had  killed  a  hundred  of  the  enemy  with 
her  own  hand.     Whenever  a  war-party  started,  Pine  Leaf  was  the  first  to 

volunteer  to  accompany  them She  had  chosen  my  party  to  serve 

in I  began  to  feel  more  than  a  common  attachment  toward  her. 

One  day,  while  riding  leisurely  along,  I  asked  her  to  marry  me,  provided 
we  both  returned  safe.     She  laughed  and  said,  '  Well,  I  will  marry  you.' 

*  When  we  return  ? '  *No,  but  when  the  pine  leaves  turn  yellow.*  I  re- 
flected that  it  would  soon  be  winter,  and  regarded  her  promise  as  valid.  A 
few  days  afterward  it  occurred  to  me  that  pine  leaves  do  not  turn  yellow, 
and  I  saw  I  had  been  practiced  upon.  When  I  again  spoke  to  her  on  the 
subject,  I  said,  *Pine  Leaf,  you  promised  to  marry  me  when  the  pine  leaves 
turn  yellow  ;  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  they  never  turn  yellow.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  you  never  intend  to  marry  me  V  'Yes,  I  will  marry  you,* 
she  said,  with  a  coquettish  smile.  *But  when  ?  *  *  When  you  shall  find  a 
red-headed  Indian.*  I  saw  I  advanced  nothing  by  importuning  her,  and  I 
let  the  matter  rest.*** 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  recite  all  the  det.ails  of  a 
long  courtship,  including  scenes  in  war  and  chase,  at  the  camp, 
or  on  liorse-stealing  excursions;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  heroine 
accomplisiied  her  vow,  and  seemed  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
ber  lover.     She  concluded  the  courtship  thus  : 

**She  then  approached  me,   every  eye  being  intently  fixed  upon  her. 

♦  Look  at  me,*  she  said.  *  I  know  that  your  heart  is  crying  for  the  follies 
of  the  people;  but  let  it  cry  no  more.  I  am  yours,  after  you  have  so  long 
been  seeking  me.  I  believe  you  love  me.  Our  lodge  shall  be  a  happy  one, 
and,  when  you  depart  to  the  happy  hunting-ground,  I  will  be  already  there 
to  welcome  you.     This  day  I  become  your  wife.'*'* 

Women  will  sometimes  voluntarily  ask  men  to  marry  them, 
promising  to  be  faithful,  good-tempered,  and  obedient.  This  re- 
quest is  seldom  refused,  as  the  marriage  tie  is  easily  dissolved  if 
the  union  proves  unpleasant.  Tanner,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
a  war-party,  and  lived  among  various  tribes  in  the  northwest  for 

»  Beckwourth,  p.  201.  •  Id.  p.  401. 
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I  nearly  thirty  years,  relates  a  case  in  point.     The  woman's  en- 
I  deavors  to  secure  him  as  her  husband  commenced  with  an  invi- 
I  tation  to  smoke  wilb  her.    lie  acceded;  but  either  his  blood  was 
k  not  so  warm  as  that  coursing  through  Indian  veins,  or  fi'om 
■orae  other  cause,  it  was  long  before  he  consented  to  the  proposed 
companionship,  which  a  Red  Man  would  have  accepted  on  the 
8pot.     The  girl  pursued  him,  and  at  last,  with  the  consent  of  her 
father,  took  possession  of  his  hut  while  he  was  absent.   When  he 
UieturRed,  "  he  could  not  put  the  young  woman  to  shame  "  by 
Kcending  her  back  to  her  friends,  and  they  became  man  and  wife.' 
Beckwourth  also  had  some  experience  of  this  custom.  "  A  little 
girl,  who  had  often  asked  me  to  marry  her,  came  to  me  one 
day,  and  with  every  importunity  insisted  on  my  accepting  her 
^m  my  wife.     I  said,  '  When  you  are  older  I  wdl  talk  to  yoa 
■Ibout  it ; '  but  she  would  not  bo  put  off.     '  You  are  a  great 
Hyrave,' she  said;  'and,  if  I  am  your  wife,  you  will  paint  my 
Race  when  you  return  from  the  war,  and  I  shall   l>e   proud.' 
f  The  little  innocent  used  such  powerful  appeals  that  I  told  her 
wtbB  might  be  my  wife."'    He  lived  with  her  until  he  left  the 
bndians,  and  her  son  is  now  (1855)  chief  of  the  tribe. 
B  The  women  taken  prisoners  in  war  are  frequently  married 
Hnto  the  tribe  that  captured  them,  but  never  to  theoaptors,  who 
sland  in  the  relation  of  brothere  to  tliem,  and  by  whom  they 
are  protected  from  insult.     A  warrior  who  has  taken  a  female 
prisoner  usually  makes  an  exchange  with  another  who  has  had 
thesame fortune, each  being  thus  accommodated  without  infring- 
ing upon  custom.     If  a  man  has  seized  more  than  he  can  disjwse 
o^in  that  way,  he  generally  gives  them  to  any  man  who  will  ac- 
cept them.^    In  the  same  manner,  a  woman  whose  husband  has 
been  killed  in  battle  will  ask  a  warrior  for  a  male  prisoner,  who 
Scconlingly  becomes  the  successor  of  one  whom  he  has  probably 
In  these  cases  the  man  is  adopted  as  one  of  the  trilie,  is 
indly  treated,  and  entitled  to  his  share  of  all  their  advantages.* 
B  marriages  are  without  ceremony  of  any  kind  ;  the  parties 
igree  to  live  with  each  other  as  long  as  they  can  do  so  with 
BUtual  satisfaction,  and  the  man  conducts  his  bride  to  his  hut 
t  once,  or  resides  with  her  at  her  father's  cabin.     It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  ordinary  requirements  of  a  married  life 

'  Indian  Traits,  i.  p.  114.  '  Bwkwourlh.  p.  189. 

'Beckwourth,  p.  213.  '  Hurray's  BriUab  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 
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are  systematically  unheeded,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  squaws 
are  faithful  to  their  husbands,  who,  upon  their  part,  rigidly 
exact  this  fidelity,  even  if  they  do  not  practice  it  themselves. 

Thegeneral  description  of  the  position  of  Indian  women  already 
given  applies  equally  to  their  state  after  marriage.  They  con- 
tinue sometimes  the  abject  slaves,  otherwise  the  patient  servants 
of  their  husbands.  While  he  eats  the  food  she  has  cooked,  and 
probably  caught  herself,  she  must  wait  in  submissive  silence. 
At  all  times  she  approaches  him  with  the  deference  due  to  a 
superior  being.  An  Indian  will  never  evince  the  slightest 
symptom  of  tenderness  toward  his  wife ;  this  would  be  opposed 
to  his  idea  of  manly  dignity;  but  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
will  revenge  her  wrongs  proves  that  his  apparent  apathy  springs 
only  from  pride,  or  a  fancied  sense  of  decorum.^  When  Catlin 
proposed  to  paint  the  portmit  of  the  wife  of  a  Sioux  chief,  his 
offer  was  ridiculed,  and  it  was  considered  marvelous  that  he  should 
honor  a  woman  in  the  same  manner  he  had  honored  the  war- 
riors, as  the  former  had  never  taken  any  scalps,  never  done  any 
thing  but  make  fires,  dress  skins,  and  other  servile  employments. 

To  infer  from  these  facts  that  there  is  no  conjugal  aflFection 
among  this  people  would  be  erroneous.  Notwithstanding  their 
assumed  indiflFerence,  instances  are  not  rare  of  strong  mutual 
attachment.  To  an  Indian  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
aflFection  in  his  indolently  walking  through  the  forests,  while 
his  wife  follows  him  bearing  the  heavy  wigwam  poles.  Man}' 
pictures  of  domestic  happiness  are  exhibited  among  the  Indians, 
and  the  Blackfeet,  Sanee,  and  Blood  tribes  strongly  desire  that 
their  wives  may  live  long  and  look  young.  Hecke welder  re- 
lates a  singular  instance  of  indulgence.  In  1702  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  food  among  many  tribes,  and  during  the  prevalence 
of  this  famine  a  sick  woman  wished  for  a  mess  of  Indian  corn. 
Her  husband  rode  about  a  hundred  miles  to  obtain  it,  gave  his 
horse  in  exchange  for  a  hatful,  and  returned  home  on  foot  with 
the  coveteil  dainty.^ 

These'*lordsof  creation" attempt  toenforce their  marital  rights 
with  much  severity,  and,  if  their  suspicions  are  excited  against 
their  wives,  become  very  indignant,  and  punish  them  by  beating, 
biting  oflF  the  nose,  dismissing  them  in  disgrace,  or  even  killing 
them.    The  wife  of  a  Mandan  Indian  ran  away  from  him  in  con- 

*  Murray's  British  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  94.    '  Indian  Traits,  i.  p.  136. 
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iquence  of  a  quarrel.    By  so  doing  she  forfeited  her  life,  which 

istiom  would  have  justified  the  husband  in  taking,  and  he  would 
have  murdereil  her  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  travelers,  who 
"gave  him  a  few  presents,  and  pei-suaded  him  to  take  his  wife 
'  lome ;  they  went  off  together,  but  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  much 
ipparent  love."    This  trouble  arose  from  jealousy.'    In  another 

le,  aMinnelareehad  much  abused  hiswife  for  the  same  reason. 

id  she  sought  refuge  in  the  camp.  Her  husband  followed  and 
landed  her,  and  she  "  returned  with  him,  as  we  had  no  author- 
to  separate  those  whom  even  Indian  rites  had  united."  * 

Since  an  Indian  considers  his  wife  as  so  much  property,  equally 
valuable  as  his  horse,  and  for  the  same  reason — for  the  labor  she 
can  perform — we  can  easily  understand  that  polygamy  is  univer- 
Bally  allowed,  though  it  is  not  generally  practiced,  being  confined 
to  great  chiefs  and  medicine-men,  as  the  rank  and  file  are  often 
too  poor  to  buy  a  second  wife.  Many  follow  the  custom  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  amassing  wealth,  but  others  of  the  stoic  warriors 
delight  in  the  harem  for  the  same  sensual  motives  as  a  Turk  or 
Hindu.  Among  the  communities  that  Cat!  in  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting,  it  was  no  uncommon  lli  ing  to  find  from  six  to  fourteen 
wives  in  the  same  lodge.  He  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a 
yonngchief  of  the  Mandans  took  four  wives  in  one  day,  paying  a 

irse  or  two  for  each.  These  brides  were  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
roars  of  age.    An  Indian  marriage  at  this  age  is  far  from  uncom- 

m,  and,  indeed,  it  appears  that  celibacy  beyond  the  age  of  pu- 
.berty  is  very  rare.  Some  of  the  females  are  inothei-s  before  they 
*pe  twelve.  It  is  not  universal  for  the  wives  to  live  all  in  one  hut, 
some  tribes  requiring  separate  lodgings  for  each.  This  custom 
is  in  force  among  the  Crows,  and  Eeckwourth  relates  that,  on 
returning  from  one  of  his  excursions,  he  made  a  round  of  visits  to 
bis  wives,  some  of  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  months.* 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  marry  his  wife's  sister,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  family  of  girls,  on  the  supposition  that  his 
household  will  thus  be  rendered  more  harmonious,'  For  the  same 
reason,  a  Cherokee  will  marry  a  mother  and  her  daughter  at  one 
time,  tliough  he  will  not,  upon  any  account,  take  a  wife  from  his 
own  kindred.  Among  the  Oregon  tribes  it  is  strictly  required 
that  each  wife  should  be  purchased  from  a  different  family. 


'  Lewis  iinil  CIsrke's  EspeditioD,  i 
*  BockvourLb,  p.  179. 
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So  well  established  among  Indians  is  the  custom  of  polygamy, 
that  civilization  meets  the  greatest  difficulty  in  opposing  it,  and, 
if  ever  abolished,  it  will  overthrow  their  whole  social  system.  Sir 
George  Simpson  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  of  an  Indian  who 
came  into  the  settled  districts  of  British  North  America,  learned 
to  read  and  write,  and  adopted  the  principle  of  monogamy.  Re- 
turning to  his  tribe,  he  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  the  same 
course.  Long  and  earnest  were  the  debates  on  the  question,  and 
the  finale  was,  instead  of  converting  them,  they  reconverted  him. 
He  took  a  great  number  of  wives,  foreswore  books,  and  never 
again  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  social  reformer.  Another 
chief  offered  to  renounce  polygamy,  he  having  five  wives,  and 
a  large  fortune  in  horses  and  cattle.  Falling  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, he  dismissed  his  harem,  and  presented  himself,  with  great 
parade  and  confidence,  to  make  his  matrimonial  proposal  to  the 
lady's  family.  To  his  extreme  disgust  and  mortification,  they  re- 
jected the  honor  of  his  distinguished  alliance.  He  revenged  him- 
self by  refilling  his  hut  with  women  as  quickly  as  |30ssible. 

If  the  obligation  of  marriage  is  easily  contracted,  divorce  is  ef- 
fected with  as  little  trouble.  It  is  not  often  that  a  separation  takes 
place,  for  it  is  held  dishonorable  to  forsake  a  wife  for  a  trifling 
cause,  particularly  if  she  has  borne  children.  When  it  does  occur, 
the  offspring  are  usually  permitted  to  decide  which  of  the  parents 
they  Avill  accompany,  although  usage  gives  the  mother  the  right 
to  take  charge  of  them.  In  some  instances  the  form  of  divorce  is 
simply  for  the  husband  to  bid  his  wife  go;  in  others  he  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  give  her  notice  of  his  discontent,  but  will 
quietly  put  his  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  move  off  himself.^  There 
are  a  few  instances  of  this  being  done  for  very  slight  reasons ;  but, 
in  addition  to  the  restraint  of  custom  just  mentioned,  the  actual 
value  of  the  wife  is  a  subject  of  consideration.  Where  a  separa- 
tion does  take  place,  the  man  will  often  endeavor  to  renew  the 
connection.  A  missionary  mentions  a  woman  who  contracted 
a  new  marriage  after  her  husband  left  her.  He  returned  and 
claimed  her.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  a  chief,  and  he,  either 
wanting  a  precedent  or  distrusting  his  judicial  capacity,  could 
think  of  no  better  ex|)edient  than  placing  the  woman  at  an  equal 
distance  from  each  claimant,  and  then  ordering  the  men  to  run, 

^  Indian  Traits,  i.  p.  128. 
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promising  that  the  one  who  first  reached  her  should  retain  pos- 
^^^  session  of  the  prize.'    In  some  tribes  divorce  rentiers  it  inipos- 
^^Ulble  for  n  woman  to  marry  aguin,  but  in  others  she  can  make 
^^^Miew  alliance  as  soon  as  free  from  the  old  one. 
^^^Kf  It  IS  ditHcull  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  morality  of  females 
^^^Unong  a  people  where  marriages  are  contracted  and  dissolved  so 
^^BiMily.     We  may  safely  say  that  they  have  very  little  idea  of 
^■^ftJiastity,  notwithstanding  thoir  general,  although  not  invariable 
fidelity  when  married,  which  may  probably  be  induced  more  by 
fear  of  consequences  than  sense  of  duty.     Of  prostitution  for  a 
price,  as  known  in  civilized  communities,  we  find  no  trace  in  the 
Indian  nations  while  in  a  normal  condition ;  but  if  we  assume 
Webster's  definition,  "  the  act  of  offering  the  liody  to  an  indis- 
criminate intercourse  with  men,"  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that 
theyare  free.   The  predominant  motive  seems  to  be  an  inordinate 
sexual  appetite,  which  must  be  gratified,  if  not  in  legitimate  mar- 
i  lioge,  then  by  illicit  intercourse.    We  are  told  that  in  most  large 
lemblies  of  Indians  there  are  to  be  seen  voluptuous  looking 
utles,  whose  passions  urge  them  to  this;  and  Carver,  in  his 
^■Travels  in  North  America,"  says  that  among  the  Manedowessis 
Ikwasaoustom,  when  a  young  woman  could  notgeta  husband.for 
ler  to  assemble  ail  the  leading  warriors  of  the  tribe  at  a  feast;  and, 
'when  their  hunger  was  appeased.to  retire  behind  a  screen, andsub- 
mit  to  tho  embraces  of  each  in  succession.  This  gained  her  great 
applause,  and  al  ways  insm-ed  her  a  husband.   Though  the  custom 
is  now  almost  obsolete,  the  principle  still  exists,  and  prostitution 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the  shortest  road  to  marriage. 

The  birth  of  a  bastard  child  entails  little  sltame  upon  a  girl,  and 
that  such  children  are  not  more  frequent  is  due  less  to  their  chasti- 
ty than  to  the  means  they  employ  to  procure  abortion.  One  of  the 
reasons  advanced  for  their  early  marriages  is  that  the  impetuosity 
of  the  girls  would  render  il  difficult  to  obtain  a  virtuous  wife  if 
thd  union  was  delayed.  Theconfessionsujwn  starting  for  war,  or 
what  is  called  the  "  war-path  secret,"  would  also  favor  the  opinion 
that  abstract  virtue  ia  at  a  low  ebb.  At  these  times  every  war- 
rior is  required  to  relate  to  his  companions  each  act  of  illicit  intei-- 
oourse  he  has  committed  since  the  last  excursion,  naming  jiisjiart- 
r,  and  enumerating  the  facts  attending  the  frailty.  Thisobliga- 
loQ  is  enforced  by  the  most  rigid  oaths  known  to  Indian  customs.' 
'  Murraj's  British  America,  LM.  ■  Bcckwouitb,  p.  157. 
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This  immorality  is  not  confined  to  the  single  women,  for  the 
squaws  are,  at  times,  as  ready  to  take  part  in  an  intrigue.  Beck- 
wourth,  whose  experience  of  Indian  manners  seems  to  have  em- 
braced every  phase  of  life,  relates  his  adventures  in  this  way : 

"A  brave  named  '  Big  Rain '  was  elected  chief  of  the  village. 
He  possessed  a  most  beautiful  squaw,  who  was  the  admiration  of 
the  young  men,  and  all  were  plotting  to  win  her  from  her  lord. 
I  determined  to  steal  her,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might." 
Having  enticed  the  husband  to  a  sraoking-party,  he  says, "  I  went 
to  Big  Rain's  lodge,dressed  and  painted  in  theextreme  of  fashion, 
and  saw  the  lady  reclining  upon  her  couch.  She  started  up,  say- 
ing, '  Who  is  here  ? '    '  Hush !  it  is  I.'  '  What  do  you  want  here  ? ' 

*  I  have  come  to  see  you,  because  I  love  you.'  *  Don't  you  know 
that  I  am  the  chiefs  wife  ? '  '  Yes,  I  know  it,  but  he  does  not  love 
you  as  I  do.  I  can  paint  your  face  and  bring  you  fine  horses,  but 
as  long  as  you  are  the  wife  of  Big  Rain  he  will  never  paint  your 
face.  With  you  by  my  side  I  could  bring  home  many  scalps. 
Then  we  could  often  dance,  and  our  hearts  would  be  merry.' 

*  *  *  *  '  Go,  now,'  she  pleaded, '  for  if  ray  husband  should  return 
I  fear  he  would  kill  you.  Go,  for  your  own  sake  and  for  mine.' 
^  No,  I  will  not  go  till  you  give  me  a  pledge  that  you  will  be 
mine.'  She  hesitiited  for  a  moment,  and  then  slipped  a  ring  from 
her  finger  and  placed  it  on  mine.  All  I  had  to  do  now  was  to 
watch  for  a  favorable  chance  to  take  her  away.  *  *  *  *  The  ap- 
pointed time  had  arrived, and  on  going  to  the  place  of  assignation, 
I  found  the  lady  true  to  her  word — in  fact,  she  was  there  first. 
We  joined  the  party,  and  were  absent  about  a  week.  We  suc- 
ceeded incapturing  (stealing  ?)  one  hundred  and  seventeen  horses, 
and  arrived  safe  with  them  in  the  camp.  Meanwhile  Big  Rain 
discovered  the  loss  of  his  wife.  When  wo  rode  in,  ho  took  no  part 
in  the  rejoicing,  but  ordered  his  wife  and  me  to  be  surrounded, 
and,  with  half  a  dozen  of  his  sisters,  all  armed  with  scourges,  ad- 
ministered a  most  unmerciful  whipping.  I  received  itwithlndian 
fortitude.  If  I  had  resisted,  they  would  have  been  justified  in 
killing  me ;  also,  if  they  had  drawn  one  drop  of  blood,  I  should 
have  been  justified  in  taking  their  lives." 

Without  wishing  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  we  can 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  express  admiration  of  the  Indian  punish- 
ment for  a  seducer  of  married  women.  Could  the  same  unro- 
mantic  penalty  be  duly  and  zealously  inflicted  for  similar  trans- 
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gressions,  in  places  of  more  preteDsions,  some  of  the  scan  Juk  of 
^^^  civilized  life  would  be  curtailed.     To  resume  : 
^^L    '^  I  sent  word  Lo  tlic  wife  of  Big  Ruin  that  I  shuuld  go  out  again 
^^^K|}ie  next  aiglil,  and  should  expect  her  company.     She  returned  a 
^^Bi&Toiable  answer,  and  was  faitiiful  to  her  promise.  On  my  return 
^^KX  received  another  such  flogging  as  the  first.     Twu  nights  after- 
^|Birard  Istartedonatliirdex|)edition,my  new  wife  accompanying 
^"     tne,  and  received  a  third  sound  thrashing  from  her  husband.     Fi- 
nally, he  grew  furious ;  but  my  soldiers  said  lo  him, '  You  have 
whip|}ed  him  three  times,  and  shall  whip  him  no  more ;  we  will 
buy  your  claim.'     lie  acceded  to  the  offer,  and  consented  to  re- 
sign all  interest  and  title  in  Mre.  Big  Rain  for  the  consideration 
oWbne  war-horee,  ten  guns,  ten  chief's  coats  of  scarlet  cloth,  ten 
pairs  of  new  leggins,  and  the  same  number  of  moccusins."' 
In  another  case  an  intrigue  resulted  ti'ogically.     One  of  the 
ivesof  aMinnetareechief  elopetl  with  a  man  who  had  formerly 
in  her  lover.     lie  deserted  her  in  a  short  time.    She  returned 
her  father's  hut,  whither  her  iiusband  traced  her.    He  walked 
letiberately  into  the  hut,  smoked  quietly  for  a  time,  and  then 
took  her  by  the  hair,  led  her  to  the  door,  and  killed  her  with  a 
single  blow  of  his  tomahawk."    The  caprice  or  generosity  of  the 
same  chief  gave  a  very  diETorent  conclusion  to  a  similar  incident 
which  occurred  some  time  afterward.     Another  of  his  wives 
eloped  with  ayoung  man  who  was  not  able  to  support  her  us  she 
ivished,  and  both  returned  to  llie  village.     She  presented  herself 
before  her  husband  and  asked  his  pardon.    Hesent  for  the  man, 
iquired  if  they  still  loved  each  other,  and  on  their  acknowledg- 
ment gave  up  his  wife  to  her  lover,  made  them  a  present  of  three 
horses,  and  restored  them  both  to  his  favor.^ 

With  the  exception  of  some  national  customs,  the  outward  life 

of  tlie  Indian  is  generally  decent.     A  temporary  interval  of  wild 

msc, corresponding  to  the  Saturnalia  of  the  ancicnts,and  called 

le  festival  of  dreams,  is  common  among  the  Canadian  tribes. 

This  carnival  lasts  fifteen  days,  and,  laying  aside  all  their  usual 

gravity,  they  then  commit  every  imaginable  extravagance.*   Our 

authority  does  not  say  whether  immorality  forms  a  portion  of  this 

relaxation,  but  fn)m  the  custom  of  other  bands  it  is  not  improbar 

ble.     Lewis  and  Clarke  mention  several  instances  in  which  they 

■  BM-'hwourtb,  p.  2SS,  '  Lewis  ond  Clarke's  Expe<litloD,  i.  16Q. 

'  Id.  ib,  *  Humj'B  British  America,  i.  126. 
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were  present  at  dancing  and  similar  festivals,  and  witnessed  ex- 
hibitions of  the  most  foul  and  revolting  indecency. 

Mr.  Catlin  records  his  opinion  that  the  Old  World  has  very  lit- 
tle of  superior  morality  or  virtue  to  hold  as  an  example  to  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  manners  of  each  have  been  de- 
scribed; and  while  it  would  be  unjust  to  expect  the  untutored 
son  of  the  forest  to  display  as  much  delicacy  as  his  more  culti- 
vated fellow-men,  it  would  be  equally  ungenerous  to  assert  that 
the  white  female  population,  as  an  aggregate,  are  governed  by 
the  impulses  which  apparently  sway  the  Indian  woman. 

But  whatever  doubts  there  may  exist  as  to  the  immorality  of 
the  Indian  women  in  their  natural  state,  all  are  entirely  removed 
as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  white  race.  Thos^in 
the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Canada  have 
rapidly  learned  the  worst  of  vices.  They  are  drunken,  sensual, 
and  depraved.  The  venereal  disease  commits  frightful  ravages 
among  them  ;  in  fact,  most  of  their  sickness  arises  from  excess  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Maclean,  in  his  "Twenty-five  years'  Serv- 
ice in  Hudson's  Bay,"  says  that  the  men  employed  by  the  com- 
pany are  reconciled  to  their  hard  employment  and  poor  remuner- 
ation by  the  immorality  of  the  women,  of  whom  numbers  are 
prostitutes,  selling  themselves  for  the  smallest  remuneration.  On 
the  Northwest  Coast  chastity  is  scarcely  even  a  name.  The  sea 
tribes  are  the  most  licentious,  and  at  some  places,  where  ships 
touch  for  supplies,  hundreds  of  women  come  down  to  the  beach, 
and  by  indecent  exposures  of  their  persons  endeavor  to  obtain 
permission  to  come  on  board.  Sir  George  Simpson  received  a 
visit  from  a  chief  who  wanted  to  negotiate  the  loan  of  Lady 
Simpson,  and  offered  his  squaw  in  temporary  exchange. 

Many  of  the  traders  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  from  motives  of 
policy,  connect  themselves  with  women  of  the  tribes.  The  most 
beautiful  girls  aspire  to  this  station,  which  elevates  them  above 
their  ordinary  servile  occupations.  These  engagements  are  not 
marriages  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ;  a  price  is  paid  for  thegii'l, 
and  she  is  transferred  at  once  to  the  trader's  house.  Witli  equal 
facility  he  can  annul  the  contract,  for  which  her  father  is  not 
sorry,  as  he  is  thus  enabled  to  sell  her  over  again.  The  tariff  of 
prices  will  range  from  two  horses toa  handful  of  awls :  such  is  the 
remuneration  for  which  an  Indian  chief  will  prostitute  his  daugh- 
ter.   It  must  be  added  that  occasionally  the  couple  live  perma- 
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nently  together  as  man  and  wife,  the  possibility  of  tbeir  doing  so 
being  always  supposed  iu  the  iirst  instance. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

BARBAROUS   NATIONS.' 


Afric*. — AnBtraliidia. — West  Indicii.— 


— Smnntrn. — Borneo. 


The  relations  of  ibe  sexes  among  uneducated  races  are  modiOed 
by  every  circumstance  of  their  position,  but  tbe  natural  ascend- 
ency of  tbe  strong  over  the  weak  is  universally  displayed,  and 
wherever  woman  is  allowed  a  social  rank  approaching  that  of 
man,  it  will  be  found  that  a  degree  of  civilization  has  been  attain- 
ed. Many  branches  of  the  human  family  have  advanced,  more  or 
loss,  beyond  the  utterly  savage  state,  the  love  of  ornament  and  the 
practice  of  exchange  having  raised  them  one  step  in  the  scale, 
while  they  vary  as  much  in  the  characteristics  of  their  barbarism 
s  civilized  nations  do  in  their  refinement.  Waiving  generalities, 
a  better  idea  of  their  respective  customs  will  be  obtained  by  no- 
I  ticing  tbe  position  of  females  among  the  different  nations. 


Some  of  the  most  wild  and  savage  tribes  of  the  human  family 

I  are  to  be  found  in  the  immense  peninsula  of  Africa.    Observation 

'  has  proved  that  a  mediiun  state  of  refinement  is  accompanied  with 

tbe  least  immorality,  and  that  it  is  among  the  merest  savages  and 

the  most  highly-])oli3hed  communities  that  the  greatest  profligacy 

"sta.  In  order  to  present  the  subject  clearly,  we  will  make  a 
geographical  arrangement,  and,  commencing  from  the  south,  pass 
over  the  continent,  till  we  reach  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Nile. 

The  Hottentots  are  a  dissolute,  profligate  nice,  and  have  borne 
that  character  from  the  earliest  period.  It  was  remarked  by  Van 
Kiebeck  in  1656,  and  confirmed  by  Colonel  Napier  in  1840,  the 
latter  describing  them  as  "  proverbially  unchaste."  Indecency  and 
lewdness  are  their  characteristics ;  and  even  now,  though  accus- 
tomed to  clothing,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  strip  them- 
selves, and  dance  in  a  lascivious  manner  at  their  festivals.     The 

■  The  principal  focu  in  tbu  and  the  foUowInt;  chnptcr  are  tnkvD  ^tn  Mr.  Hor- 
«  St.  John's  articln  □□  ProatltDtion,  in  Mayhcn's  "London  Labor  and  the  Lou- 
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females  prostitute  themselves  readily  to  strangers,  some  from  in- 
clination, others  for  money  or  a  gift  of  finery ;  but  we  have  no 
means  of  estimating  the  numbers  of  this  disreputable  class.  A  few 
of  superior  order  are  scattered  among  these  degraded  creatures, 
and  intelligent  and  well-conducted  women  have  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  travelers. 

The  pastoral  Kaffirs  are  more  moral,  though  more  ferocious 
than  the  Hottentots,  being  more  addicted  to  arms,  and  less  to  de- 
bauch. They  practice  polygamy,  buying  their  wives  for  so  many 
head  of  cattle.  The  girls  undergo  a  probation  before  marriage, 
during  which  they  are  kept  in  seclusion.  As  the  tribe  wander 
from  place  to  place,  they  carry  their  women  with  them,  and  upon 
them  all  the  domestic  labor  falls,  even  the  chief's  wives  assisting 
in  grinding  corn  and  similar  work.  Divorce  is  easy  on  very  slight 
grounds.  We  occasionally  hear  of  women  committing  fornication, 
but  no  professed  class  of  prostitutes  has  been  described.  Marriage 
is  not  held  as  a  sacred  tie,  but  adultery  by  a  wife  is  severely  pun- 
ished. Natural  affections  appear  extremely  weak  among  the  Kaf- 
firs, and  mothers  have  but  little  attachment  to  their  children,  the 
sickly  and  feeble  being  sometimes  abandoned  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  rearing  them.  Mrs.  Ward  knew  of  a  woman  who  buried  alive 
a  sickly  daughter.  The  little  creature  was  but  imperfectly  inter- 
red; it  burst  from  the  grave  and  ran  home.  A  second  time  it 
was  subjected  to  the  same  torture,  and  again  escaped.  A  third 
attempt  was  made  with  a  similar  result,  when  its  mother  received 
it,  and  it  ultimately  recovered.  Such  instances  of  inhumanity  are 
not  rare.  Husbands  frequently  drag  their  sick  wives  into  a 
thicket,  and  leave  them  to  die.  It  is  important  to  mention  that, 
where  these  people  have  embraced  Christianity,  their  mnnners 
have  totally  changed;  polygamy  has  been  renounced,  and  they 
manifest  an  inclination  to  conform  to  the  morals  taught  them. 

Between  the  tropics  the  people  are  notorious  for  licentiousness. 
Morality  is  a  strange  idea  to  them,  nor  is  a  man  restrained  by  any 
social  law  from  intercourse  with  as  many  females  as  he  pleases. 
The  result  is,  that  women  are  regarded  strictly  as  marketable  com- 
modities, and  the  commonest  feelings  of  humanity  are  unknown. 
On  the  Gold  Coast  husbands  openly  prostitute  their  wives  for 
money.  In  other  places  an  adulterer  pays  a  fine  to  the  husband, 
and  many  urge  their  wives  to  commit  the  crime  for  the  wsake  of 
the  penalty.  When  Laird  visited  the  Niger  in  1832,  he  found 
the  condition  of  the  females  upon  its  borders  most  humiliating. 
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Polygamy  was  universal,  and  wives  were  reduced  to  slavery  in 
their  own  houses.  In  short,  the  race  may  be  described  as  the  most 
idle,  ignorant,  and  profligate  in  Africa.  The  king  possessed  one 
hundred  and  forty  wives,  one  of  whom  was  under  tliiiteen  yeara 
of  age,  and  all  had  been  purchased  for  a  few  muskets  or  a  piece 
of  cloth.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  fattest  were  known  as  his  favoritoe, 
and  one  of  them  was  said  to  weigh  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  The  mother  of  this  prince  lived  in  hia  palace,  and  amused 
the  court  with  obscene  dances.  Adultery  by  any  inmatfi  of  the 
harem  was  punished  with  death.  When  a  man  died,  one  at  least 
of  his  wives  was  expected  to  attend  him;  she  was  bound  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  In  another  place  the  woman  was  buried 
alive;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Fundal,  when  a  chief  died  leaving 
fifteen  wives,  ihe  king  selected  the  ugliest  to  be  hanged  over  the 
grave,  and  transferred  the  remaining  fourteen  to  his  own  quarters. 

The  native  of  Western  Africa  looks  upon  his  wife  as  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  gain,  reckoning  her  as  property  to  the  amount  she 
can  earn.  With  a  strange  inconsisteney,  some  of  these  barbarians 
profess  a  sentiment  of  attachment.  The  King  of  Atta  told  Lander 
that  ho  loved  him  as  he  loved  hia  wife.  As  be  was  a  polygamist, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  the  traveler  thought  it  a  divided  affection. 
Marriage  is  held  as  one  of  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  When 
a  man  is  old  enough,  he  takes  a  wife,  and  goes  on  adding  to  his 
property  until  he  probably  owns  a  hundred,  if  he  has  means 
enough  to  buy  them.  Even  under  this  system  many  women  can 
not  obtain  stated  husbands,  as  some  men  will  not  take  permanent 
wives;  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  single  man  lives  without  fe- 
male intercourse,  and  no  single  woman  remains  chaste,  A  wife 
Buspected  of  adultery  is  forced  to  drink  a  poi.wnoiis  decoction,  but 
flhe  sometimes  bribes  the  priest  to  render  it  harmless.  Widows 
who  have  lived  on  bad  terms  with  their  husbands  have  to  undergo 
the  same  ordeal.  An  illicit  connection  with  the  king's  wife  results 
in  death  to  both  parties,  but  for  the  wife  of  a  chief  the  gift  of  a 
slave  is  an  expiation.  The  price  of  a  hanilaome  wife  is  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-six  dollars;  a  plain-looking  one  is  worth  about 
seven  dollars.  As  a  man's  inclination  varies,  he  often  sells  one 
wife,  and  buys  another  with  the  proceeds  of  the  transaction. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  once  the  centre  of  the  slave-trade, 
ft  most  profligate  population  is  found,  and  the  traveler  entering  its 
sea-port  is  immediately  struck  with  the  immodesty  of  the  women. 
Throughout  the  country  the  same  characteristic  is  observable; 
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they  are  profligates  fixnn  the  highest  to  the  lowest  The  king  is 
superior  in  brutality  and  filthiness  (traits  which  seem  hereditary 
to  the  throne  of  Dahomey)  to  any  of  his  subjects.  He  has  thou- 
sands of  wives,  his  chiefe  have  hundreds,  his  subjects  tens.  The 
royal  favorites  are  too  sacred  for  the  gaze.of  common  people,  who 
must  turn  aside  or  hide  their  faces  if  any  of  them  are  passing. 
Strangers  are  excluded  from  the  harem,  but  the  privileged  nobil- 
ity attend  the  king's  feasts,  at  which  his  wives  take  a  leading  part 
in  drinking  rum  and  conducting  the  debauch.  When  the  king 
desires  to  confer  honor  on  any  favorite,  he  chooses  a  wife  for  him, 
and  presents  her  publicly.  She  hands  her  husband  a  cup  of  rum, 
which  is  a  sign  of  union. 

The  King  of  Dahomey  supports  an  army  of  several  thousand 
amazons,  who  dress  in  male  attire,  do  not  marry,  and  are  supposed 
not  to  have  intercourse  with  men.  These  troops  were  long  con- 
sidered invincible,  but  a  few  years  ago  they  encountered  a  defeat 
on  one  of  their  marauding  expeditions,  and  a  thousand  or  more 
were  killed  on  the  field. 

As  the  king  and  his  wealthy  subjects  have  so  many  wives,  poor 
people  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  company  of 
prostitutes,  who  are  a  licensed  and  taxed  class  in  Dahomey.  There 
appears  to  be  a  band  of  these  in  every  village,  but  their  profits 
are  often  insufficient  for  support,  and  they  resort  to  industrial  oc- 
cupation, hiring  themselves  to  carry  heavy  burdens,  etc.  One 
traveler  saw  two  hundred  and  fifty  collected  in  a  troop,  and  an- 
other was  assailed  by  a  crowd  of  women  who  offered  to  "  be  his 
wives"  for  a  drop  of  rum.  Many  of  the  poorest  class  stroll  about 
naked,  and  a  gratuity,  however  small,  will  purchase  their  favors. 

The  dirty,  lazy,  dull  people  of  the  Fan  tee  Coast  have  the  same 
moral  aspect  as  the  subjects  of  Dahomey.  Parents  sell  their  chil- 
dren, husbands  sell  their  wives,  women  sell  themselves,  for  a  tri- 
fling simi.  One  woman  was  so  anxious  to  make  a  bargain  of  this 
kind  that  she  took  possession  of  a  traveler's  bed,  and  force  was 
necessary  to  expel  her.  Marriage  is  a  mere  purchase,  a  wife  cost- 
ing about  sixteen  dollars.  Women  are  unsalable  when  more  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  Any  man  committing  adultery  is 
forced  to  buy  his  paramour  at  her  cost  price. 

Along  the  coast  of  Benin  similar  customs  prevail.  Public 
dancers  act  as  prostitutes,  and  offer  themselves  at  a  small  price. 
Every  woman  considers  it  an  honor  to  be  the  king's  companion, 
even  for  one  night. 
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In  Asliantee,  where  also  polygamy  prevwls,  adiilteiy  is  com- 
mon, especially  among  the  king's  wives,  who  are  hewn  to  pieces 
if  discovered.    The  people  are  profligate  beyond  any  thing  which 
can  be  conceived.     A  practice   of  unusual   depravity  prevails 
among  the  Kroomen,  a  son  who  inherits  his  father's  property  tak- 
ing his  wives  also,  and  thus  his  own  mother  becomes  his  slave. 
The  Edet-yahs  of  Fernando  Po  ofl'er  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
I   above,  treating  their  women  with  consideration,  and  assigning 
'  them  far  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  work.     Polygamy  is  al- 
,  lowed.     The  lirst  wife  taken  by  a  man  must  be  betrothed  to  him 
I  at  least  two  years  before  marriage,  and  during  that  time  be  is  in 
a  state  of  servitude  like  that  of  Jacob  for  Rachel,  the  girl  being 
I  kept  in  seclusion.     When  she  appears  as  a  married  woman,  oU 
[  the  virgins  of  the  tribe  salute  and  dance  round  her.     This  cus- 
tom is  only  observed  with  the  first  wife,  the.  others  being  con- 
cubines who  are  governed  by  her.     Adultery  is  severely  pun- 
ished: for  the  first  offense  both  parties  lose  one  hand;  for  the 
t  second,  the  man  and  his  relatives  are  heavily  fined  and  chastised, 
the  woman  loses  the  other  band,  and  is  driven  from  the  settlement 
into  the  woods — an  exile  more  terrible  than  mutilation. 
It  would  be  but  a  needless  repetition  to  pass  in  review  all  the 
I  various  groups  of  African  states.     We  have  seen  that  in  the  west 
'  profligacy  is  a  universal  feature,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  so  in  the 
I  east.    In  Zulu,  for  example,  the  king  has  a  seraglio  of  fifteen  hund- 
red women.     The  manners  of  the  communities  in  the  Sahara  are 
imperfectly  known,  but  appear  to  be  above  those  in  other  parts 
,  of  Africa,  though  many  customs  prevail  which  shock  our  ideas  of 
decency,     A  chief  offered  Richanlson  his  two  daughters  as  wives. 
Immorality  is  usually  a  secret  crime,  and  their  general  customs 
with  regard  to  sexual  intereourse  are  outwardly  decent.     Still 
I  the  condition  of  the  female  sex  is  degraded,  for  they  are  regard- 
I  ed  as  materials  of  a  man's  household,  and  ministers  to  hia  sen- 
[  Buality. 

Abyssinia  presents  various  characteristics  of  manners.  In  Taju- 
ra  men  live  with  their  wives  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sell  them. 
Parents  are  known  to  hire  their  daughters  out  as  prostitutes.  One 
chief  offered  bis  daughter  as  a  temporaiy  or  permanent  compan- 
ion to  a  traveler,  and  a  woman  presented  herself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  similar  appointment,  saying,  by  way  of  recommendation,  that 
ahe  had  already  lived  with  five  men.  One  strong  evidence  of  the 
immorality  of  Tajura  is  the  fact  that  syphilis  affects  nearly  tho 
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whole  population,  man  and  woman,  sultan  and  beggar,  priests  and 
their  wives  inclusive. 

In  Shoa  the  king  has  one  wife  and  five  hundred  concubines, 
the  latter  scattered  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  He  makes 
a  present  to  the  parents  of  any  girl  he  may  desire,  and  is  usually 
well  paid  in  return  for  the  honor.  The  governors  of  provinces 
and  cities  follow  his  example.  There  are  two  kinds  of  marriage 
in  Shoa:  one  a  mere  arrangement  to  cohabit,  the  other  a  holy 
ceremony.  The  former  is  almost  invariably  used,  the  man  and 
woman  declaring  before  witnesses  that  they  mean  to  live  together. 
Divorces  are  as  easily  obtained,  only  mutual  consent  being  neces- 
sary. A  wife  is  valued  according  to  the  amount  of  her  property, 
and  the  owner  of  a  hut,  a  field,  and  a  bedstead  is  sure  to  get  a 
husband.  When  they  quarrel  and  part,  a  division  of  property 
takes  place.  Concubines  are  procured  as  well  from  the  Christians 
as  from  Mohammedans  and  pagans,  but  the  latter  are  forced  to 
declare  themselves  converted,  for  Shoa  is  professedly  a  Christian 
kingdom.  A  favorite  concubine  holds  the  same  position  as  a 
married  woman,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  children.  The  court  overflows  with  licentious- 
ness, numerous  adulteries  take  place,  and  the  example  is  followed 
by  the  people,  among  whom  a  chaste  married  couple  is  rare.  The 
sacerdotal  class  of  Shoa  is  notoriously  drunken  and  profligate ;  in 
a  word,  the  morals  of  the  country  are  of  the  lowest  description. 
In  the  Mohammedan  states  of  the  neighborhood  the  condition  of 
the  female  sex  is  also  degraded,  and  if  there  is  less  general  prosti- 
tution, it  is  because  every  woman  is  the  slave  of  some  man's  lust, 
and  is  closely  watched  by  him. 

In  the  provinces  of  Kordofan,  south  of  the  Nubian  mountains, 
the  sentiment  of  love  is  not  altogether  unknown,  and  men  fight 
duels  with  whips  of -hippopotamus  hide  on  account  of  a  disputed 
mistress.  The  wife  is,  however,  a  virtual  slave,  and  is  still  more 
degraded  if  she  prove  barren,  the  husband  then  solacing  himself 
with  a  concubine,  who  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  wife  if  she  bear  a 
child.  The  general  demeanor  of  the  girls  of  Kordofan  is  modest, 
and  their  lives  are  chaste,  while  the  married  women  are  addicted 
to  intrigue,  especially  if  neglected  by  their  husbands.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  men  consider  it  an  honor  for  their  wives  to 
have  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  often  assist  the  woman  to  this 
end.  There  is  a  class  of  pretty  dancers  who  are  usually  prosti- 
tutes, and  are  celebrated  for  their  successes  in  the  latter  vocation. 
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Marriage  is  arranged  without  the  woman's  consent;  the  man  bar- 
gains for  her,  pays  the  price,  and  takes  her  home.     A  feaat  and 
dance  sometimes  celebrate  the  event.     When  a  wife  is  ill  treated  | 
she  demands  a  divorce,  and  rettims  home,  taking  her  female  chil- 
dren with  her.    Trifles  often  produce  these  separations,  an  insuf- 
Bcicnt  allnwnnee  of  pomatum  to  grease  her  skin  being  a  valid 
complaint.     These  remarks  ajiply  to  the  fixed  populiition;   the  1 
wandering  tribes  of  Kordofan  are  a  moral,  modest  rac*,  naked,  but  j 
not  indecent. 

A  chief  of  the  Berbers  offered  a  late  traveler  his  choice  of  two 
daughters  for  a  temporary  companion,  both  being  already  married. 
Many  women  there  are  ready  to  prostitute  themselves  for  a  present.    | 
A  virgin  may  be  jiurchased,  either  as  a  wife  or  a  concubine,  for  a 
horse.     A  young  Berlx;r,  who  was  asked  why  he  did  not  many,    , 
pointed  to  a  colt  and  said,  "  When  that  is  a  liorse  I  shall  marry."     i 

The  condition  of  women  in  Khartum,  on  the  upper  borders  of 
the  Nile,  as  described  in  Ferdinand  Weme's  account  of  his  vo^\-age 
to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Whit«  Stream,  is  so  degraded  that 
it  may  be  said  with  truth  the  female  monkeys  of  the  neighboring 
woods  occupy  a  far  nobler  and  more  natural  position.  Farther 
up  the  river  the  morals  are  purer.  The  Keks  are  described  as 
leading  a  blameless  life.  Marriageable  girls  and  children  are  kept 
in  se(!luaion,  and  during  a  eonsideriible  part  of  the  year  the  wom- 
en live  in  villages  apart  from  the  men,  who  possess  only  tempo- 
rary huts,  the  substantial  habitations  of  their  wives  being  accessi- 
ble to  them  during  the  rainy  season.  A  man  dare  not  approach 
the  "harem  village"  at  any  other  time,  but  some  of  the  women  oc- 
oaaionally  creep  into  their  husbands'  liuts.  Polygamy  is  allowed, 
but  is  too  costly  for  any  but  the  chiefs. 

Among  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  banks  oi"  the  White  Nile, 
women  sell  their  children,  if  they  can  do  so  with  profit.  The 
maidens  appear  naked,  but  married  women  wear  an  apron.  All 
experience  shame  at  appearing  unclothed  before  travelers.  Be- 
yond the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  Werne  found  a  people  whom 
he  dcscriljcs  as  chaste  and  decent,  where  unmarried  men  and 
women  were  kept  separate. 

Our  information  is  so  limited  that  any  inquiry  into  the  morala 
of  Africa  must  be  incomplete,  hut  enough  has  been  stated  to  give 
a  fiiir  idea  of  the  average  morality.  Statistics  arc  of  course  im- 
possible, but  from  a  description  in  general  t«rms  we  can  not  hesi- 
tAte  to  form  an  opinion. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

In  this  division  of  the  earth's  surface  are  generally  included  the 
great  island  of  Australia,  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  some  ad- 
jacent islands,  comprising  New  Caledonia  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  Politically  and  geographically  the  islands  of  New  Zealand 
are  also  in  this  division,  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  distribution  for  ethnographical  purposes.  Opinions 
vary  as  to  the  state  of  the  New  Zealanders.  There  is  much  simi- 
larity between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Polyne- 
sian Islands,  while  there  are  equally  strong  points  of  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  Australian  aborigines.  The  New  Zealand- 
er,  when  discovered  by  Cook,  was  far  superior  to  the  Australian 
in  intelligence  and  in  the  arts  of  life.  He  inhabited  a  decent  hut, 
could  build  a  stockade  fort,  and  lived  upon  cooked  food.  The 
Australian  lived  in  a  hollow  tree,  could  put  together  a  temporary 
hut  made  of  bark  and  brush,  and  fed  upon  grubs,  roots,  and  raw 
flesh.  Among  such  a  race  as  the  Australian  blacks  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  position  occupied  by  women  was  of  the  most  de- 
grading and  brutal  character. 

The  Australian  savage  does  not  even  pay  his  future  spouse  the 
compliment  of  wooing  her.  Might  makes  right  in  their  case.  The 
woman  is  often  betrothed  by  her  parent  or  kinsman,  and  becomes 
her  husband's  property  by  sale  and  bargain.  If  this  has  not  been 
effected  in  the  usual  way,  he  acquires  his  marital  privileges  by  an 
inroad  on  the  grounds  of  another  tribe,  and  then  meeting  a  wom- 
an, he  knocks  her  down  with  his  waddy  (a  heavy  club),  and  carries 
her  to  a  place  of  security,  where  he  makes  himself  master  of  her 
person  by  force.  This,  indeed,  is  so  usual  a  course  of  procedure, 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  Australian  rival  bache- 
lors compete  for  a  wife  by  knocking  her  on  the  head,  and  whoever 
fells  her  bears  away  the  belle. 

The  habits  of  the  native  Australians  are  not  so  observable  now 
as  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  colonization. 
At  first  a  continual  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  them  and 
the  settlers.  The  reciprocal  injuries  inflicted  upon  each  other,  in 
which  the  whites  were  more  to  blame  than  the  natives,  brought 
about  an  exterminating  warfare.  The  black  race  has  gradually 
wasted  away  from  the  settled,  or  rather  partially  settled  country, 
while  the  much-diminished  interior  tribes  have  retreated,  in  South 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  far  into  the  wilderness, 
beyond  ordinary  communication  with  the  white  man. 
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In  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  natives  were  almost  extirpated  by 
the  constJitit  warrare  carried  on  betweon  them  and  iho  settlers, 
convict  na  welt  aa  free,  and  the  govemineut  wsis  obligi'd  to  take 
the  few  survivors  under  its  protection,  and  to  establish  a  |)lace  of 
refuge  for  them.  They  were  accordingly  collected,  and  deported 
to  an  island  in  Bass  Straits,  under  the  charge  of  a  speeial  ctimmis-  | 
sioner.  But,  notwithstanding  the  increased  comforts  of  their  con- 
dition, and  their  immunity  from  the  murderous  hoslihty  of  their 
white  foes,  they  have  languished,  and,  instead  of  the  population 
increaHing,  it  has  gradually  dt-creaaed,  until,  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  beheved  that  the  numbers  arc  under  one  hundred.  In  Central' 
Australia,  north  of  the  Murray,  the  tribes  are  still  comparatively 
numerous,  and  in  some  caaea  warlike  and  hostile  to  settlers. 

The  married  women  among  the  aborigines  arc  called  "gina," 
and  the  single  girls  "  luhbraa."  The  women  follow  their  lords  on 
their  migrations  and  excursions,  carry  the  loads,  and  do  all  the 
work.  They  bear  patiently  and  submissively  the  blows  and  ill- 
usage  to  which  they  are  subject  Polygamy  is  practiced  by  the 
more  powerful  men  of  the  tribes,  who  appropriate  to  themselves 
such  women  as  they  choose,  and  eatrt  them  off  at  pleasure.  Now 
and  then  they  sell  or  present  a  "gin"  to  a  friend  in  want  of  such 
ft  commodity.  There  is  considerable  disproportion  between  the 
sexes,  attributable  partly  to  continual  ill-usage,  partly  to  the  habit 
prevalent  among  savi^  nations  of  destroying  female  infants. 

At  one  time  in  the  history  of  these  colonies,  the  outlying  stock- 
incu  and  shepherds  occasionally  endeavored  to  solace  their  loneli- 
nees  with  a  "  Inbbra"  whom  they  had  managed  to  decoy  from  her 
Inwful  owner,  but  the  half-breeds  from  such  unions  are  verj'  rare. 
The  natives,  notwithstanding  the  low  cstimat«  they  have  of  their 
women,  are  exceedingly  jealous  of  them  as  property,  and  keep 
them  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  stations. 

Chastity  is  at  all  times  of  little  account  among  savages,  always 
excepting  the  old  Celts  and  Teutons,  who  held  continence  in  high 
esteem,  and  whoss  women  were  objects  of  general  respect.  From 
the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Australian  aborigines  themselve.'!,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  prostitution  exists  as  an  institution.  The 
woman  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  As  between  the  "  gins"  and 
"  lubbraa"  and  the  white  settlers,  there  is  scarcely  any  chance  for 
prostitution.  A  woman  now  and  tlien  visits  the  towns  or  .settle- 
ments, but  always  in  company  with  her  male  friends.  When 
quite  young,  the  girls  are  not  more  disagreeable  than  others  of 
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their  complexion.  When  more  advanced  in  years  they  are  abso- 
lutely repulsive,  and  are  rendered  hideous  by  scars  and  other  evi- 
dences of  brutality.  At  all  times  both  sexes  are  loathsome  in 
their  persons,  and  are  clad  in  filthy  blankets  or  sheep-skins,  unless 
when  they  can  pick  up  tattered  remnants  of  European  clothing. 

Among  the  New  Zealanders  the  state  of  the  women  was  a  little 
better  than  among  the  Australians.  The  amelioration  was  rather 
in  degree  than  principle.  They  were  subject  to  the  same  control 
by  parents  and  kinsmen.  They  were  disposed  of  in  marriage  as 
matter  of  right,  and  were  often  betrothed  from  infancy,  in  which 
case  they  were  tapii  or  iahoo  to  other  persons  than  the  young  chief 
or  warrior  who  had  purchased  the  reversion.  Cruel  punishments 
of  the  women  for  infidelity  were  general,  and  even  for  minor  of- 
fenses they  were  subject  to  very  severe  chastisement.  In  one 
case,  even  recently,  a  New  Zealand  woman  was  suspended  by  the 
heels  naked,  and  in  that  position  unmercifully  whipped.  Her 
sense  of  the  outrage  was  so  keen  that  she  committed  suicide.  Li- 
centiousness among  the  women  was  probably  more  rare  formerly 
than  now.  Adultery  was  punished  in  both  parties  by  death,  and 
the  family  of  the  male  offender  were  oft^n  involved  in  the  pun- 
ishment. Now,  however,  the  constant  visits  of  whalers  and  sea- 
faring men,  the  gradual  settlement  of  whites  in  the  islands,  and, 
above  all,  the  profits  and  advantages  derivable  from  illicit  inter- 
course, cause  the  women  to  be  free  of  their  persons.  Parents  and 
even  husbands  are  oftentimes  the  principal  gainers  by  the  trans- 
action, and  even  negotiate  the  profit  to  be  made.  The  marriage 
ceremony,  too,  was  formerly  of  so  easy  a  character  that,  whatever 
the  New  Zealand  woman  might  have  thought  of  it,  no  settler,,  and 
especially  no  seaman,  would  feel  himself  bound  by  the  tie,  and, 
although  associations  based  on  this  weak  bond  were  not  wrong  in 
the  woman,  they  paved  the  way  for  less  excusable  relations. 

The  influence  of  civilized  institutions  and  the  presence  of  a  reg- 
ular clergy  and  missionaries  is  effecting  some  improvement  in 
native  morals,  and  many  lawful  marriages  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  native  women,  the  offspring  of  whicli — 
a  fine  race  of  half-breeds — may  be  met  with  througliout  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  The  example  of  the  consideration  in  which  the 
native  women  thus  married  are  held,  and  the  rights  and  social  po- 
sition that  they  acquire,  is  not  without  influence  on  others,  and 
predisposes  them  to  the  same  course.  Among  the  tril)es  removed 
from  the  coast  and  withdrawn  from  civiUzed  control,  the  ancient 
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castoms  are  still  kept  up  in  their  integritir,  and  the  chiefe  and  na- 
tivea  jealously  resist  ali  encroachments  on  their  independence.  J 
Among  tlioat!  chiefe,  even,  who  have  been  converted  to  a  nominal  \ 
Christiauity,  Kaupcralia  for  instance,  heathen  institutions  of  re- 
venge for  injuiy,  polygamy,  power  of  life  and  death  over  tlieir  I 
wives  and  followers  are  maintained,  and  the  humanizing  leaaona  j 
of  the  Gf^ifljicl  have  made  but  little  way  toward  an  amendment  of  I 
their  barbarous  lives.  Iti  Nfw  Zealand  it  is  asserted  that  the  ve*  I 
nereAl  diaeose  is  vtiry  prevalent  among  the  natives,  and  from  their  I 
diet  and  liceutious  habits  is  ol^n  fatal. 

In  colonial  whita  society  there  arc  no  particular  incidenta  to  I 
characterize  prostitution.     At  all  times  during  ihc  continuance  of 
transportation,  female  immorality  has  been  very  prevalent.     The  ' 
general  law  so  often  observtjd  as  attendant  upon  irrcguhirity  of   | 
the  sexes  baa  been  powerfully  operative;  besides,  there  have  been   , 
local  influences  at  work  lo  detei-iorato  female  manners.     The  large  I 
importations  of  convict  women,  who  were  always  the  most  unruly 
and  vicious  of  the  felon  population,  and  who  notoriously  gave  j 
more  trouble  and  vexation  to  the  authorities  than  any  one  else,  / 
was  prejudicial  to  public  virtue.     Just,  however,  as,  on  account  of 
these  faults,  women  of  indifferent  character  were  lightly  esteemed,   ' 
80  did  the  respectable  females  gain  in  pubhc  opinion,  however   I 
poor  their  worldly  condition.     There  was  not  much  regular  proa-   i 
titution,  although  incontinence  prevailed.     There  was  a  continual  \ 
system  of  marriage  going  on  among  the  convicts.     When  a  man 
chose  to  marry,  he  brushed  himself  up,  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  and 
weot  to  the  nearest  superintendent,  to  whom  he  intimated  his  de- 
Mre  for  matrimony.     Permission  was  always  given.     The  eligiblea 
at  the  station  were  forwarded  for  his  inspection,  and  the  selected 
one  rarely  refused,  inasmuch  as  her  connubial  bonds  relieved  her, 
daring  good  behavior,  from  the  more  galling  bondage  of  the  law. 
Some  of  these  unions  turned  out  more  satisGictorily  tlian  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  character  of  the  parties,  especially  of  the 


South  AuBtmlia  and  the  gold  colony  of  Victoria  never  were  pe' 
nal  settlemerua.  The  deficiency  of  respectable  youngworaen  wa4  1 
very  much  felt  by  the  colonists,  and  the  home  government  made  j 
many  well-int*'nlioned  efforts  to  supply  the  want.  A  largo  n 
ber  of  young  women  went  out  from  Great  Britain,  under  the  j 
charge  of  mutrons  and  medical  officers,  and,  in  the  majority  of  J 
cases,  their  arrival  was  hailed  with  great  satis&ction.     It  was  baJ 
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unusual  thing  for  a  young  man,  a  settler  far  away  up  the  country, 
to  comQ  down  to  the  government  depots  at  Adelaide  or  Melbourne 
on  the  arrival  of  a  female  emigrant  ship,  and  then  and  there  to 
pick  out  his  partner  for  life.  Of  course,  the  greater  number  were 
hired  out  to  service  by  the  colonists,  and,  in  the  order  of  events, 
passed  from  service  to  independence.  Parental  care  and  precau- 
tion were  exercised  by  the  authorities  over  the  young  women  thus 
sent  abroad.  They  were  not  allowed  to  hire  into  dram-shops  or 
lodging-houses:  the  parties  who  hired  them  required  to  be  known: 
they  had  liberty  to  remain  at  the  depot  for  some  months  if  not 
suited,  and  for  any  length  of  time  in  case  of  sickness  on  arrival ; 
and  afterward,  during  good  conduct,  the  depot  was  an  asylum  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Notwithstanding  all  these  safeguards, 
there  was  a  constant  supply  of  prostitution.  The  good  intentions 
of  the  emigration  commissioners  in  London  were  too  frequently 
neutralized  by  the  depraved  character  of  officers  of  the  vessels  in 
which  females  were  sent,  or  by  the  interested  conduct  of  the  local 
authorities  in  England.  A  good  reputation  was  essential  to  the 
intending  emigrant,  but  frequently  masters  of  work-houses  and 
parish  officers  shipped  off  unworthy  or  troublesome  characters, 
who  were  better  got  rid  of  at  any  price. 

During  the  gold  mania,  prostitution  in  Australia  was  rampant. 
The  enormous  gains  and  flaunting  extravagance  were  a  great 
temptation  to  young  women  who  could  not  readily  suit  themselves 
with  situations,  and  who  disliked  the  moderate  restraints  of  the 
depot.  The  persuasive  arts  of  the  procuress  and  brothel -keeper 
were  not  wanting.  It  was  a  singular  fact  that  at  one  time  all  the 
public  vehicles  were  owned  by  brothel-keepers.  The  profits  of 
these  joint  callings  were  perfectly  fabulous.  It  was  an  every -day 
sight  to  see  a  party  of  prostitutes  in  the  most  gaudy  costumes 
parading  the  streets  in  open  carriages.  Indeed,  it  was  generally 
understood  to  be  part  of  their  contract  that  they  should  have  un- 
limited clothing,  of  the  most  garish  colors  and  style,  and  expensive 
material,  and  also  Sunday  rides  in  open  carriages.  The  police  au- 
thorities did  what  they  could  to  check  this  shameful  display,  but 
they  were  powerless  before  the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  min- 
ers and  the  influx  of  women.  It  is  believed  that  this  excess  has 
now  toned  down,  and  miners  having  taken  to  buying  land  and  to 
marriage,  order  is  once  more  resuming  sway,  and  prostitution  in 
the  gold  colonies,  though  not  at  an  end,  is  much  shorn  of  its  pub- 
lic show  and  display. 
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POLYNESIA. 

The  principal  groupe  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  are  tlie  Society, 
Friondiy,  Samoati,  Sandwich,  and  Marquesas.  These  last  have 
been  rendered  famous  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Hermann  Melville's 
Typtic  and  Oinou. 

The  South  Sea  Islands  were  usually  depicted  in  the  moat  glow- 
ing colors  by  early  navigators.  The  lands  were  the  fairest  on 
earth's  surface ;  the  cUmate  was  unsurpassed,  combining  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  tropics  with  the  fresh  breezes  of  ocean ;  the  soil 
Spontaneously  brining  forth  in  luxuriant  abundance  the  loveliest 
and  moafvaluable  vegetable  productions;  and,  finally,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  Utted  both  in  person  and  disposition  to  tenant  such  aa 
Eden. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  frame  of  mind  which  led  to  these 
descriptions.  The  seaman,  af^er  wandering  over  the  pathless 
ocean,  with  only  the  dark  waste  of  waters  in  view,  might  well 
recognize  a  paradise  in  the  green  hills  and  shady  groves  of  the 
islands  of  the  Paeifie,  and  angels  in  their  dusky  denizens.  But 
these  pictures  were  eminently  fallacious :  the  virlnes  of  savage 
life  disappear  on  clctse  acquaintanceship.  Implacable  ferocity 
among  themselves ;  sanguinary  and  exterminating  warfare ;  can- 
nibalism ;  unboundeil  licentiousness  and  its  concomitants  of  un- 
natural lust  and  lasciviousness ;  debasing  and  horrid  idolatry ;  in- 
fiinticide ;  the  most  grinding  tyranny  of  the  strong  over  the  weak, 
and  of  the  man  over  the  woman,  who  is  not  permitted  to  live  in 
the  same  dwelling,  eat  the  same  food,  cook  at  the  same  fire,  or 
even  use  the  same  dish  as  her  lord  and  master:  these  enormities 
are  the  ordinary  conditions  of  savage  life.  Some  local  modifica- 
tions may  be  found,  but  such  were  the  main  incidents  in  Polyne- 
siaa  life  and  character. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  first  instance  the  natives  received  the  whites 
with  all  friendship,  and  evinced  toward  their  visitors  much  hos- 
pitality and  gentleness  of  demeanor.  Ttiis  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  wonder  and  reverence  with  which  they  regarded  foreigners, 
looking  on  them  as  superior  beings  of  another  sphere,  and  awe- 
struck at  their  wonderi'ul  powers,  at  the  astonishing  engines  they 
wielded  and  managed,  and  at  their  unknown  attributes.  But 
familiarity  lessi^ned  n^spect;  some  ill-advised  and  unjustifiable 
tyranny  brought  out  the  offensive  points  of  savage  character,  and 
theft,  treachery,  and  murder  were  soon  practiced  as  freely  against 
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the  whites  as  against  each  other  whenever  fear  of  consequences 
did  not  restrain  them.  The  murder  of  Captain  Cook  and  the  at- 
tack on  La  Perouse  were  remarkable  cases  on  account  of  the  bold- 
ness of  the  savages,  and  the  public  loss  in  the  death  of  the  great 
navigator,  but  they  were  not  isolated  outrages.  Many  a  small  and 
feebly-manned  vessel  perished  among  the  islands,  and,  on  repeated 
occasions,  when  landings  were  effected,  the  mariners  ran  great  risks 
from  the  uncertain  despotism  of  the  natives. 

Whatever  may  have  been  their  other  qualities,  either  among 
themselves  or  in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners,  licentious- 
ness was  the  universal  characteristic  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
It  was  not  merely  polygamy  or  excess  among  a  few  of  the  more 
powerful  members  of  the  community,  but  the  ordinary  habit 
among  all  classes.  Chastity,  whenever  met  with,  was  not  a  cus- 
tomary part  of  woman's  life,  but  only  an  incident  dependent  on 
particular  circumstances ;  in  fact,  an  abnormal  condition.  It  was 
associated  with  either  marriage  or  betrothal.  A  peculiar  institu- 
tion of  all  these  islanders  was  the  tapu  or  taboOy  a  semi-religious 
ceremony  performable  either  by  priest  or  chief,  whereby  places, 
persons,  or  property  could  be  rendered  unapproachable  by  other 
than  the  lawful  owner.  The  breach  of  this  law  has  always  been 
the  greatest  violation  of  propriety  and  public  feeling  of  which  a 
native  or  foreigner  could  be  guilty.  When  young  girls  were  be- 
trothed at  an  early  age,  either  to  boys  of  corresponding  years  or 
to  older  persons,  such  females  were  tabooed.  This  insured  chas- 
tity until  they  had  reached  a  marriageable  age.  As  this  betroth- 
al system  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  chiefs,  it  follows 
that  the  obligation  to  chastity  was  very  hmited.  The  farther  in- 
ference would  be,  that  chastity  was  associated  rather  with  prop- 
erty in  the  female  than  propriety  in  the  woman. 

Another  institution  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  was  that  of  the 
Areoi,  These  were  a  body  of  men  and  women  banded  together 
for  certain  purposes,  which  had  originally  been  of  a  religious 
character.  They  had  probably  been  once  Obi  men,  medicine- 
men, or  wizards,  as  among  the  negroes  and  Indians.  The  cus- 
tom, so  often  observable  among  heathen  nations,  of  incorporating 
amusements  and  festivities  into  religious  rites,  liad  been  taken  up 
by  these  Areoi,  and  in  process  of  time  they  degenerated  into  mere 
mimes  or  buffoons,  and  yet  preserved  to  themselves  by  prescrip- 
tive right  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  otherwise  accorded  to 
priests.    They  traveled  about  from  place  to  place,  and  sometimes 
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from  island  to  island.  Their  observances  yet  retained  a  traco  of 
their  religious  origin,  iiiiusmui^b  Jis  they  commenced  with  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  godfl,  atler  which  they  eutertaitied  the  people  with 
theatrical  performances,  io  which  obscene  Kongs  and  lascivious 
dances  formed  the  chief  features.  They  gave  dialogues  and  rew!- 
tatious,  in  which  tht-y  fsenly  satii'ized  all  classes,  not  excepting 
the  priests.  They  were  every  where  gladly  received,  and  had  a 
right  to  free  quarters  wherever  they  stopped.  It  is  siaid  the  mem- 
bers were  usually  the  handsomest  of  both  sexes,  the  women  being 
the  most  profligate  among  the  inhabitants.  Tmditiou  maintained 
that  these  persons  had  been  originally  incorporated  by  the  goda, 
and  that  one  of  their  rules  was  perpetual  celibacy,  and  that  they 
should  have  no  desoendaute.  This,  though  it  might  perhaps  in 
the  outset  have  been  a  prohibition  intended  for  pure  purposes, 
has  ended  in  the  perveraion  of  such  an  intention.  In  their  pres- 
ent condition,  whether  degenerate  or  not,  the  inhibition  is  not 
taken  to  exclude  them  from  sexual  intercourse  and  enjoyment, 
but  from  its  natural  consequences.  Their  lives  were  accordingly 
most  abandoned,  and  abortion  and  infandcide  were  invariably 
practiced.  Nor  were  their  enormities  confined  to  their  own  body : 
after  their  repreaeniations  the  wildest  excesses  were  perpetrated 
in  all  quarters.  KesiHtance  or  retaliation  was  impossible  by  the 
Bufferer,  on  account  of  the  fear  these  wretches  excited  by  the 
mysterious  powers  with  which  they  were  accredited,  and  which 
were,  in  reality,  the  secret  affiliations  of  all  tlie  bands.' 

When  performing,  the  Areoi  painted  their  bodies  black  and 
their  faces  scarlet ;  they  wore  dresses  of  bright -colored  plants  and  ' 
flowers.  They  were  divided  into  several  classes,  named  afler 
some  particular  ornament;  and,  taking  into  account  the  sulrardi- 
nate  members  of  the  troops  and  the  attentJanUs  who  performed 
the  mtjnial  offices,  they  must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous. 
Places  were  specially  built  for  their  reception,  and  for  iho  greater 
convenience  of  their  representations.' 

Candidates  for  admission  into  their  number  were  received  by 
secret  ceremonies  akin  to  the  mysteries  of  paganism.  Solemnities 
intended  to  awe  the  vulgar  were  performed,  and  the  idea  of  special 
Kservation  of  the  blessings  of  a  future  elysium  to  these  deceivers 
waa  promulgated  and  believed. 

'  Bussoil's  HiBti)i7  of  Polynesia,  p.  75. 

•  Their  instUiiiion  i*  Mcribud  to  Oro,  the  god  of  war.  The  resemblance  bciween 
Arael  and  An;;,  tba  Oreek  god  of  war,  ia  a  cuiucideDce. 
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and  engaging,  tteir  step  easy  and  graceful,  their  behavior  free  | 
and  unguarded,  their  temper  mild,  gentle,  and  unaffected,  slow  to  | 
take  offense,  easily  pacified,  seldom  retaining  resentment  c 
venge,  whatever  the  provocation,"' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  demeanor  was  winning  and  I 
affable,  and  tlieir  conduct  sportive  and  playfid.     Their  industry  I 
was  not  very  great,  the  few  waata  of  the  islanders  being  amply  | 
supplied  by  nature.    The  women  prepared  the  poe  from  the  bread-  I 
fruit  and  the  ava,  and,  till  Europeans  introduced  the  hog,  this  was  I 
their  usual  diet,  if  we  except  the  cannibal  feasts  of  the  warriora,  i 
in  which  the  women  took  no  part.     The  female  occupations  were  ' 
wea\-ing  flowers  and  grasses  into  garlands  and  mats.     Their  chief 
amusement  was  paddling  the  canoe  or  Bporting  in  the  surf,  for  all 
the  islanders  took  to  the  water,  and  the  women  were,  perhaps,  from 
the  greater  buoyancy  of  their  persons,  better  swimmers  than  the 
men.     Before  the  arrival  of  the  miaaionaries,  it  was  customary  for 
the  women  to  awiin  out  to  a  ship  and  swarm  on  board,  where  scenes 
of  debauchery  and  indecency  commenced,  lasting  as  long  as  the 
vessel  lay  in  the  harbor,  and  the  fascination  of  which  workefl  so 
powerfully  on  the  excited  passions  of  the  seamen  that  desertions 
and  mutiny  were  continually  occurring. 

The  earliest  intercourse  of  whites  has  never  yet  been  beneficial 
to  the  untutored  savage,  and,  had  these  occurrences  only  taken 
place  on  board  the  ships  of  foreigners,  it  might  have  been  laid  to 
the  account  of  foreign  corruption.  But  this  was  not  the  caaa 
The  gains  derivable  from  the  white  men's  visits  might  give  prof- 
ligacy a  greater  zest  for  both  sexes  of  the  natives,  for  indiscrimi- 
nate intercourse  was  a  time-worn  institution  ere  yet  the  European 
came. 

The  South  Sea  Islanders  are  no  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  keeping  their  women  in  a  subordinate  and  inferior  condition. 
A  chief  is  sometimes  Uiboo,  and  his  women  may  not  approach  him ; 
he  may  see  them  when  be  pleases ;  at  all  times  the  woman  is  in 
bondage.  Those  of  the  chief  live  in  separate  apartments  from 
their  master,  and  are  not  permitted  to  associate  with  him  on  equal 
terms  excepting  when  the  female  is  of  high  blood.  In  this  case 
she  is  perfectly  independent,  can  exercise  the  same  powers  as  her 
buBband,  and  in  some  particulars  can  even  throw  off  her  allegiance 
to  him. 

Polygamy  was,  and  ntill  is,  practiced  among  the  chiefs.    Evea 

'  MlMionarv  Vomp!  of  8lii[i  Duff.  ITI%  p.  3S0. 
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where  missionary  influences  have  been  successful,  the  chiefs  look 
upon  the  abolition  of  polygamy  as  a  most  objectionable  innova- 
tion. They  look  back  to  their  past  liberty  with  regret,  and  can 
not  understand  why  they  are  restricted  to  one  wife.  Polygamy 
could,  of  course,  only  be  practiced  by  the  powerful  at  the  expense 
of  the  weak.  Already,  from  various  causes  operating  among  sav- 
ages there  was  a  preponderance  of  males  over  females,  rendered 
still  more  great  by  polygamy.  This  again  depreciated  female  vir- 
tue, justifying  illicit  intercourse  to  those  who  lived  in  forced  celi- 
bacy, and  in  its  consequences  came  concealment  and  infanticide. 
To  such  an  extent  was  illicit  intercourse  carried,  that  some  writers 
assert  that  no  girl  eyer  reached  the  age  of  puberty  a  virgin.  The 
nature  of  the  marriage  bond  is  very  uncertain.  The  husband 
could  get  rid  of  the  wife  at  pleasure.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  slight  distinction  between  marriage  and  concubinage.  Most  of 
these  social  institutions  are  extended  over  all  the  islands  alike,  with 
very  few  local  differences.  Infanticide,  for  example,  has  been 
practiced  in  most  of  the  islands,  but  not  invariably  so.  At  Tutui- 
la,^  one  of  the  Samoan  group,  it  had  never  obtained.  Circumcis- 
ion was  common  among  most  of  the  natives. 

Among  the  Samoans  the  women  are  treated  with  considera- 
tion.^ The  men  do  all  the  hard  work,  even  to  cooking,  while  the 
women  perform  only  in-door  labor,  attend  to  the  children,  and  pre- 
pare the  food  for  the  fire.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  there  is  no 
such  chivalrous  sentiment  At  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries 
there  were  no  marriage  institutions  among  them.  The  only  laws 
were  such  as  to  regulate  somewhat  their  licentiousness.  There 
were  traditions  to  show  that  at  some  past  time,  before  the  discov- 
ery of  the  island,  the  marriage  tie  had  been  held  in  respect  by  the 
natives,  and  that  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  an  important 
one.  At  present,  personal  chastisement  of  the  wife  by  her  hus- 
band is  not  infrequent,  and  it  is  spoken  of  by  them  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  relations  of  parents  to  children  differed  much  at  different 
periods.  The  Samoans  seem  to  have  been  the  most  observant  of 
moral  obligations  and  natural  ties.  Among  them  it  was  the  usage 
of  the  mothers  to  suckle  the  children  for  several  years,  and  to 
bring  them  up  with  great  care  and  attention,  so  much  so  that  a 
crippled  child  was  sometimes  discreditable  as  evincing  a  degree 
of  culpable  carelessness  in  the  mother. 

*  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  80.  •  lb.  148. 
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The  Society  and  Sandwich  Islanders,  whose  lives  were  haliitu- 
ally  dissolute,  shunned  all  trouble  which  interfered  with  their 
freedom  of  intercourse,  and  children  were  considered  especially 
burdensome.  Infanticide  prevailed  to  a  IHghtfuI  extent  among 
them,  an<l,  ns  if  the  ordinary  dissoluteness  of  the  people  had  not 
been  ample  inducement  to  this  most  flagitious  erime,  the  tyranny 
of  the  rulers  inventol  a  poll-lax,  in  whose  operation  children  over 
ten  were  included.  The  poorer  inhabilanta  of  these  blissful  re- 
gions, who  idroiifly  felt  the  rod  of  oppression  loo  severely,  found 
in  this  an  additional  motive  to  child-murder.  But  in  its  oporation 
it  was  even  morn  cruel  tlian  infanticide,  for  many  chililren  who 
had  been  sulfcred  to  live  were  put  to  death  as  they  approached 
the  period  when  they  would  be  liable  to  taxation.  The  murder 
was  consuramated  sometimes  by  the  parenta,  at  times  mercifully, 
and  at  times  horribly.  There  were  a  class  of  persons  who  prac- 
ticed child-murder  professionally. 

in  the  Samoati  group  the  girls  an?  often  early  betrothed,  with- 
out reference  to  years,  the  girl  being  taboo  until  of  mamageable 
age.  During  the  intervening  period  the  bridegroom  accumulates 
property.  The  marriage  festival  is  held  with  all  circumstances  of 
aproai  and  debauchery,  and  the  guests  stay  as  long  as  there  is  any 
thing  to  eat.  The  cmsummation  of  the  marriage  and  tlie  virgin- 
ity of  the  bride  are  published  by  the  proofe  required  in  the  Jew- 
idi  Uw. 

When  a  man  in  this  group  wishes  to  take  a  wife,  be  must  ask 
the  chief's  coiujcnt.  This  obtained,  he  presents  to  the  girl  of  his 
choice  a  basket  of  bread-fruit,  by  accepting  which  she  accepts  the 
donor.  The  husband  then  pays  the  parents  a  sum  of  money  for 
her,  according  to  her  rank  and  estimation;  sometimes  the  court- 
ship is  to  the  family,  without  consulting  the  girl,  who  is  expected 
to  conform  to  her  parents'  will  in  the  matter, 

A  Samoan  may  repudiate  his  wife  and  marry  again  on  certmn 
conditions,  but  the  woman  may  not  leave  her  husband  without 
his  consenL 

Adultery  among  the  Samoans  was  formerly  punished  by  death, 
and  the  marriage  vow  is  strictly  observ'cd  by  them.  It  is  consid- 
ered highly  discreditable  for  a  young  woman  to  form  a  connection 
iritb  a  native  before  marriage,  although  temporary  intercourse 
with  a  foreigner  is  not  considered  objectionable.  It  may  be  that 
Buch  a  distinction  is  in  compliment  to  the  conceded  superiority  of 
the  white ;  but  the  explanation  of  a  chief  would  rather  put  the 
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question  on  convenience  than  morality,  for  he  objected  to  native 
young  men  as  always  hanging  about  the  premises,  and  attaching 
themselves  to  the  young  woman,  whereas  the  foreigner  gave  his 
presents  and  sailed  away  when  the  period  of  his  stay  was  ended, 
leaving  the  object  of  his  choice  free  again. 

The  Marquesas  Islands  have  a  singular  institution,  similar  to 
one  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Lacedaemonians.  A  woman  has 
more  than  one  husband.  This  has  been  called  polyandiism,  but 
it  does  not  seem  precisely  such.  A  wife  of  a  young  warrior  un- 
known to  fame  is  honored  by  the  advances  of  a  more  distinguish- 
ed individual,  by  whom  children  may  be  begotten.  The  superior 
chief  takes  the  wife  and  her  lawful  husband  under  his  protection 
imd  into  his  hut. 

The  population  of  some  of  the  districts  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
is  rapidly  decreasing.  By  a  register  kept  in  Hawaii,  it  appears 
there  are  three  deaths  to  one  birth.  This  disproportion  is  attrib- 
uted to  low  habit  of  body,  the  consequence  of  venereal  disease. 
Syphilis  was  introduced  into  these  islands  by  Cook's  expedition, 
and  the  whole  of  the  natives  in  some  districts  are  now  said  to  be 
reduced  to  a  morbid,  sickly  state,  many  of  the  women  being  in- 
capable of  child-bearing,  and  but  few  of  the  children  attaining 
maturity. 

There  are  other  concurrent  causes  to  contribute  toward  this  de- 
cay, among  which  the  difference  of  food,  and  the  introduction  of 
clothing,  and  consequent  diminution  of  ablution  among  a  people 
who  spent  half  their  lives  ia  the  water,  are  not  unimportant ;  but 
the  district  of  Ilanapepe,  where  the  decrease  was  ibost  rapid,  was 
that  in  which  the  virus  was  first  introduced,  and  here  it  is  still 
most  virulent  in  its  action  and  effects. 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  same  effect  is  in  powerful  operation, 
though  not  to  the  same  depopulating  extent,  in  other  places.  At 
Waialua,  in  1832,  the  population  was  2640;  in  1835  it  had  fallen 
to  2415.  There  had  been  no  war  nor  epidemic.  It  was  the  or- 
dinary condition  of  the  people.  Sterility  and  abortion  are  con- 
sidered the  most  potent  causes.  Abortion  is  very  common,  and 
there  are  cases  in  which  women  have  had  six  or  seven,  and  some- 
times ten  in  as  many  years,  and  no  children.^ 

Personal  and  mutual  abuse  had  been  much  practiced  in  early 
life  among  the  settlers,  and  is  a  cause  of  sterility. 

Previous  to  1840,  infanticide  was,  as  we  have  shown,  common. 

»  Wilkes,  Tol.  iy.  p.  77. 
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■But  here,  as  elscwberc,  the  marriage  regulations  wluch  have  been 
t«Dforced  by  the  missionaries  and  adopted  by  the  converted  na- 
tives arc  already  operating  in  a  reactionary  manner  against  the 
■decrease  of  i>opiilation,  and  infanticide  is  almost  unknown.     The 
[poll-tax  for  cliildreii  over  ten  years  of  age  has  been  repealed,  and 
in  its  stead  premiums  are  given  for  rearing  large  familioH  of  Iegi^ 
mate  children. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  lieentiousneaa  prevails  extensively 
mong  the  people  even  at  present,  but  to  a  far  less  degree  than 
Bibrmerly,  when  proiniscuoua  intercourse  was  universal.  Men 
Fwere  living  with  several  wives,  and  vice  versa.  All  improvement 
■in  this  respect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  labors  of  Christian  mission- 
To  them  the  Sandwich  Islanders  owe  their  moral. code, 
itnd  the  enactment  of  laws  respecting  marriage,  as  well  as  their 
i  political  institutions. 

The  observance  of  outward  morality  and  dec«ncy  of  behavior 
mhaa,  as  we  have  mentioned,  been  made  compulsory  in  those  ial- 
I  inds  in  which  the  missionaries  have  permanently  fixed  themselves, 
I  uid  acquired  sufficient  power  to  make  their  regulations  respected. 
fThey  have  interdicted  pubhc  gatherings  for  the  purpose  of  amuse- 
ment, and  even  suppressed  private  games  and  diversions.  This 
i  been  objected  to  as  an  interference  with  innocent  recreation 
f  ftod  pastime,  and  as  encouraging  formalism. 

But  the  missionaries  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.     Paganism 
was  deeply  rooted  in  the  daily  hfe  and  habits  of  the  people.     In 
a]]  religious  festivals,  feasting,  dancing,  and  diversion  formed  so 
L.proRiineut  a  part,  that  the  only  method  of  eradicating  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  their  heathen  practices  was  to  abolish  the 
1  which  made  the  worship  attractive.     The  dances  are  al- 
I  Vftya  immodest,  often  lascivious  and  grossly  indecent.     They  con- 
siat  of  little  more  than  contortions  and  twislings  of  the  limbs  and 
i  body,  and  of  throwing  themselves  into  postures  which,  as  they 
Kftre  mostly  performed  by  females,  are  highly  conducive  to  im- 
■  morality. 

£veu  among  the  Samoans.  the  dances,  as  performed  by  the 

Ivomen,  are  of  the  same  libidinous  character  with  the  others, 

loogh  the  dances  of  the  men  are  not  indecorous. 

The  diseases  generally  prevalent  are  skin  affections.     From  the 

lelightful  climate  and  simple  diet  of  the  people,  these  are  not  of  a 

■very  severe  character.     The  islanders  have  been  no  gainers  in 

ftliB  respect  by  their  intercourae  with  Europeans.     The  venereal 
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disease  has  been  introduced,  and,  from  the  deficiency  of  medical 
treatment,  makes  great  ravages.  Secondary  syphilis  is  sometimes 
severe.  At  Tutuila,  one  of  the  Samoan  group,  it  is  said  that  ve- 
nereal disease  is  entirely  unknown,  while  in  the  other  islands  of 
the  group  it  is  very  rare. 

Political  circumstances ;  the  introduction  of  new  elements  into 
Polynesian  life ;  the  daily  increasing  intercourse  between  the  isl- 
anders and  foreigners,  all  contribute  to  make  the  alterations  in  the 
social  aspects  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  very  rapid,  so  that  every 
year  may  work  new  changes.  Some  recent  writers  affect  to  doubt 
the  benefits  of  missionary  labors  among  the  islanders,  who,  as  they 
say,  have  been  thereby  diverted  from  their  innocent  and  simple 
habits  of  life ;  in  place  of  which,  it  is  alleged,  a  harsh  and  hypo- 
critical austerity  has  been  adopted ;  the  purity  of  their  morals  and 
the  vigor  of  their  constitutions  have  been  sapped  and  destroyed 
by  the  contact  with  Europeans  and  Americans,  and  the  whole  re- 
sult of  foreign  intercourse  has  been  unmixed  evij.  We  reject 
these  conclusions,  as  savoring  too  strongly  of  party  prejudice  and 
class  antipathies.  The  tendency  of  the  Gospel  always  is  to  purify 
and  elevate  savage  tribes.  The  missionaries  have,  perhaps,  over- 
estimated and  overstated  the  extent  of  benefit  accomplished  by 
them,  and  the  gayety  and  cheerfulness,  so  pleasing  in  appearance 
to  the  casual  visitor,  yet  so  deceptive  in  reality,  may  have  been 
diminished.  But  the  purity  of  savage  life  is  a  delusion,  and  some- 
thing has  been  achieved  if  only  an  outward  conformity  to  the 
laws  and  dictates  of  Christianity  has  been  produced. 

WEST  INDIES. 

A  very  slight  notice  of  the  West  Indies  will  suffice,  for  of  the 
savage  races  scarcely  a  vestige  remains ;  of  the  negro  population 
a  general  view  is  all  that  is  required,  and  the  civilized  colonists 
retain  so  much  of  the  impress  of  the  countries  whence  they  came 
as  to  require  no  special  remarks.  When  Columbus  first  visited 
these  beautiful  islands,  he  found  them  inhabited  by  two  classes  of 
men — the  savage  Caribs,  who  delighted  in  war  and  preyed  upon 
the  weaker  tribes ;  and  the  simple  communities,  whose  pacific 
habits  made  them  victims  of  their  violent  neighbors.  The  people 
were  alike  distinct  in  the  treatment  of  women.  The  peaceful  isl- 
anders admitted  females  to  a  participation  in  all  the  delights  of 
their  rural  lifj,  allowing  them  to  mingle  in  the  dance,  to  inherit 
power,  and  to  share  all  their  pleasures.    Among  the  cannibal 
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iribs  n  different  fashion  prevailed.    The  handsomest  of  their 

war-prisoners  were  retained  as  slaves,  the  rest  were  drowned. 

PThe  lot  of  these  exiles,  as  of  the  Carib  women  themselves,  was 

rhard  enough.     The  nation  was  low  and baibarous,  and  ite  women 

fc*ere  treated  accordingly,  the  men  regarding  them  aa  an  inferior 

x,  whose  degradation  was  only  natural.     A  wife  was  her  hna- 

Kind's  slave,  and  all  the  drudgery  of  life  fell  upon  her.     She  ap- 

ichedhim  with  abject  humility,  and,  if  she  ever  complained  of 

ai-usage,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  her  life;  her  children,  however, 

^erc  loved  and  watehcd  with  tender  care. 

'  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indian  islands  have  dia- 

5)peared,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  mixture  of  races,  of  whom  the 

hegRX-s  clitim  our  attention  now.     Among  the  blacks  of  Antigua, 

1  example,  immorality  is  characteristic.     Infanticide  is  fre- 

K^nently  practiced,  even  since  the  Emancipation  Bill  was  passed. 

■  The  reason  for  this  is  clear.     Under  slavery,  negroes  could  not 

J  oontract  a  legal  marriage ;  they  therefore  cohabited,  and  the  union 

I'lasted  as  long  as  their  affection  or  appetite  existed.     No  disgrace 

I  Attached  to  a  woman  who  had  borne  children  to  several  men. 

fNow  an  idea  of  female  virtue  has  been  awakened,  and  they  seek 

J  escape  the  consequences  of  an  illicit  amonr  by  destroying  its 

figpring,  upon  the  principle  that  where  no  tangible  evidence  of 

!•  crime  exists,  no  crime  has  been  committed. 

During  slavery,  concubinage  was  general ;  and  although  many 
masters  offered  rewards  to  such  as  lived  faithfiilly  with  one  part- 
ner, the  vice  was  all  but  universal,  and  a  permanent  engagement 
between  a  man  and  woman  was  seldom  formed.     Two  females 
frequently  lived  with  one  man,  one  being  considered  his  wife,  and 
the  other  his  mistress.     When  the  negroes  were  emancipated  in 
1884,  many  were  anxious  to  be  legally  married,  and  others  put 
[lAway  the  partners  of  their  compulsory  servitude  and  took  new 
■companions.     Bigamy  was  not  uncommon  then,  nor  is  it  rare  now, 
iny  de\iecs  being  adopted  to  elude  the  stringent  laws  on  this 
latter.     Concubinage  is  less  general  than  formerly,  but  the  mar- 
e  covenant  is  by  no  means  respected,  nor  is  chastity  much  es- 
med. 

f  In  St  Lucia  sexual  intercourse  was  unrestrained  and  ahnost 
romiscuons,  and  the  negroes  of  the  island  are,  even  to  this  day, 
aversfi  to  matrimony  and  inclined  to  concubinage.  In  either  re- 
lation tliey  are  equally  faithless,  the  only  redeeming  feature  being 
krve  of  their  children. 
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The  same  low  state  of  morals  is  observable  in  Santa  Cruz,  but 
in  Jamaica  the  negroes  are  mostly  married  and  faithful  to  their 
engagements.  Formerly  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  loose, 
profligate,  and  lewd.  When  the  missionaries  attempted  to  reform 
this,  any  who  submitted  to  their  teachings  were  ridiculed  by  the 
demoralized  of  their  comrades.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Euro- 
peans have  not  shown  any  good  example  to  the  negroes,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  encouraged  their  vices. 

JAVA. 

-  A  curious  system  of  manners  now  prevails  in  Java.  Hindoos 
have  been  succeeded  by  Mohanmiedans,  and  they,  in  turn,  have 
given  place  to  Dutch,  each  having  impressed  some  characteristic 
on  the  people.  As  elsewhere,  the  condition  of  the  female  sex  will 
indicate  the  general  character.  The  institution  of  marriage  is  uni- 
versally known,  if  not  practiced  or  respected,  and  the  lot  of  women 
may  be  considered  fortunate.  They  are  not  ill-used  in  any  man* 
ner,  and  the  seclusion  imposed  upon  the  more  opulent  is  rather  a 
withdrawal  from  the  indiscriminate  gaze  of  the  people  than  that 
lonely  secrecy  exacted  by  jealousy  in  some  parts  of  the  East.  The 
condition  of  the  sex  in  Java  is  an  exception  to  the  habits  of  Asi- 
atics. They  associate  with  the  men  in  all  the  pleasures  and  offi- 
ces of  life,  eat  with  them,  and  live  on  terms  of  mutual  equality. 
They  are  sometimes  permitted  to  ascend  the  throne,  and,  in  short, 
nowhere  throughout  the  island  are  they  treated  with  coarseness, 
violence,  or  neglect.  They  are  willing  and  industrious,  and  are 
admitted  to  many  honorable  employments.  Men  sometimes  act 
tyrannically  in  their  households,  but  this  only  shows  the  fault  of 
^n  individual,  not  of  a  class. 

Polygamy  and  concubinage  are  practiced  by  the  nobility  with- 
out reference  to  public  opinion,  but  are  not  generally  adopted, 
being  regarded  as  vicious  luxuries.  The  first  wife  is  always  mis- 
tress of  the  household ;  the  others  are  her  servants,  who  may  min- 
ister to  her  husband's  pleasures,  but  do  not  share  his  rank  or 
wealth.  No  man  will  give  his  daughter  as  second  or  third  wife, 
unless  to  some  one  far  superior  in  rank  to  himself;  and  a  woman 
considers  it  dishonorable,  not,  in  the  abstract,  to  prostitute  herself, 
but  to  form  a  connection  with  any  man  of  humbler  birth  than  her- 
self 

But,  though  polygamy  and  concubinage  are  seldom  known  in 
Java,  their  absence  must  not  be  considered  as  implying  superior 
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iaorality.    On  tie  contrary,  it  is  the  moat  immoral  country  in 

A  woman  who  would  not  coudescend  to  be  tbe  second 

ife  of  a  chief  would  not  scniple  to  commit  adultery  with  him. 

?n  general  terras,  Iwlh  sexes  are  profligate  and  depraved,  although 

"  e  islanders  boast  the  chastity  of  their  women  as  a  distinguishing 

l^rnament,  because  a  married  woman  would  shriek  if  a  stranger 

mpted  to  kiss  her  before  hor  attendants. 

Divorce  can  be  procured  in  Java  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and 

is  a  privilege  in  which  the  women  indulge  themselves  to  a  wanton 

degree.     If  a  wife  pays  her  husband  a  sum  of  money,  he  must 

leave  her.     He  is  not  legally  bound  to  accept  her  offer,  but  public 

t  Opinion  considers  it  disreputable  to  live  with  a  woman  who  has 

ihus  signified  her  wishes  for  a  separation,  and  he  yields  to  general 

jBcntiment  what  is  not  exacted  by  law.     The  husband  is  often 

inged  three  or  four  times  before  the  woman  is  thirty  years  old, 

Old  some  boast  the  e-vtircise  of  this  privilege  twelve  limes.     As 

s  of  subsistence  abound,  and  arc  procured  as  easily  by 

Women  as  by  men,  the  former  aro  iudeiwndeut  of  the  latter,  and 

!find  no  difficulty  tn  living  without  husbands.     Unfortunately  for 

the  theories  of , some  female  reformers  of  the  present  day,  who  im- 

e  that  such  independence  (oreshadows  the  millennium  of  wom- 

Bua'a  rights,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  where  the  experiment  has 

wbeen  tried,  the  sex  are  proverbially  dissolute. 

Among  the  wealthier  classes  tbe  utmost  immorality  prevails, 

I  ftnd  in  the  great  towns  the  population  is  debauched  to  tbe  last 

I  degree.     Intrigues  with  married  women  continually  occur,  and 

'  »re  prosecuted  almost  before  the  fece  of  the  husbands,  who  are 

often  «>  tamo  and  servile  that  they  dare  not  assert  their  conjugal 

t  riglils.     Travelers  have  noticed  flagrant  instances  of  the  looseness 

I  of  Japanese  manners,  but  one  case  will  sufBce.     One  of  the  princes, 

ftiVho  had  si^iiced  a  married  woman,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 

I  ing  her  at  times  when  her  husband,  an  officer  in  the  public  guard, 

i  was  on  duty,  was  surprised  in  her  company  on  one  occasion,  the 

\  ^ief  liaving  returned  home  earlier  than  was  exjiected.     lie  knew 

the  rank  of  his  visitor,  and  discreetly  coughed,  so  that  the  prince 

bad  time  to  escape.     He  then  went  to  the  chamber  and  flogged 

L  tiB  wife.     She  complained  to  the  prince,  who  wa.H  particularly  de- 

airoua,  at  that  time,  to  conciliate  his  subjects.     He  sent  for  the 

husband,  made  him  many  rich  presents,  and  allowed  him  to  select 

the  handsomest  woman  in  the  royal  household  in  place  of  the  frail 

one  who  had  betrayed  him.     The  liusband  accepted  the  peaflB-ofc 
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ferings,  allowed  his  wife  to  return  home  with  him,  and  all  the  par- 
ties were  satisfied. 

In  Java  women  are  usually  married  very  young,  as  their  chas* 
tity  is  in  danger  as  soon  as  they  reach  maturity.  At  eighteen  or 
twenty  a  girl  is  considered  to  be  getting  old,  and  scarcely  any  are 
unmarried  after  twenty-two.  Yet  age  does  not  exclude  a  woman 
fix)m  the  probabilities  of  matrimony,  for  widows  often  procure 
husbands  at  fifty.  The  preliminary  arrangements  are  made  by 
the  parents,  as  scandal  would  not  allow  the  young  people  to  take 
any  part  in  a  transaction  in  which  they  are  looked  upon,  as  the  na- 
tives express  it,  as  mere  puppets.  The  father  of  the  youth,  having 
made  a  suitable  choice,  proposes  to  the  parents  of  the  girl.  If  they 
are  willing,  the  betrothal  is  ratified  by  some  trifling  present,  and 
visits  are  made,  that  the  intended  nuptials  may  be  publicly  known. 
Subsequently  the  price  of  the  lady  is  arranged,  varying  according 
to  the  rank  and  circumstances  of  the  family.  Sometimes  this  is 
plainly  called  the  "  purchase-money,"  and  sometimes  by  a  more 
deUcate  term,  the  "  deposit"  It  is  considered  as  a  settlement  for 
the  bride.  The  only  religious  feature  in  the  marriage  ceremony 
is  an  exchange  of  vows  in  the  mosque.  This  is  followed  by  many 
observances  of  etiquette  and  parade.  Finally,  the  married  couple 
eat  from  the  same  vessel,  to  testify  their  common  fortune,  or  the 
bride  washes  her  husband^s  feet  in  token  of  subjection. 

The  Javanese  support  a  large  class  of  women  as  public  dancers. 
The  inhabitants  are  passionately  fond  of  this  amusement,  but  no 
respectable  woman  will  join  in  it,  and  all  its  female  partisans  are 
prostitutes ;  in  fact,  the  words  dancer  and  prostitute  are  synony- 
mous in  their  language.  A  chief  of  high  rank  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  seen  with  one  of  these  women,  who  figure  at  most  large  enter- 
tainments, and  frequently  amass  enough  money  to  induce  some 
petty  chief  to  marry  them.  So  strong,  however,  is  their  ruling 
passion,  they  soon  ascertain  that  domesticity  is  not  their  sphere, 
and  become  tired  of  their  husbands,  whom  they  divorce  without 
ceremony,  and  coolly  return  to  their  public  life.  The  dress  in 
which  they  perform  is  very  immodest,  but  they  seldom  descend  to 
such  obscene  and  degrading  postures  as  may  be  witnessed  in  oth- 
er Eastern  countries. 

European  example  has  not  done  much  for  Java.  The  Dutch 
merchant  has  usually  a  native  female  called  his  housekeeper. 
In  every  city  public  prostitutes  abound,  while  about  the  roads  in 
the  vicinity  may  be  foimd  others  ready  for  hire.  Their  disguise 
as  dancers  is  thought  to  conceal  their  profligacy. 


BARBAROUS  NATIONS. 


-SCMATBA. 
The  population  of  this  island  is  divided  into  several  tribes, 

L  eligiitly  dilffring  in  their  manuera.  Tbe  Bejanga,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  rt'present  itB  original  inbabitants,  are  rude  barbarians, 
Bcrupulonsly  attontive  to  tbt;  sbow,  but  wanting  the  spirit  of  deli- 
cacy. They  drajte  their  women  from  head  to  foot,  dread  lest  a 
-virgin  should  expose  any  part  of  her  person,  and  yet  modesty  is 

I  not  a  characteristic  of  the  people  in  towns  and  villages.     Those 

I  in  rural  districla  who  are  not  so  rigid  as  to  costume  are  more  dia- 

'  tingnished  by  decency. 

The  customs  of  Sumatra  are  of  a  peculiar  character,  great  im- 
portance being  attached  to  required  formulas ;  and  the  ritual  is 
more  essential  than  the  principle.  It  ia  curious  to  examine  the 
intricate  detsiila  of  a  Sumatran  marriage  contract,  wbicb  apj^ears 

I  to  be  so  little  understood  even  by  the  people  themselves  that,  we 

I  ire  informed,  one  of  these  documents  ia  sufficient  to  originate  an 

I  almost  endless  litigation. 

There  are  several  modes  of  forming  a  marriage  contract.     The 

[  first  is  when  one  man  agrees  to  pay  another  a  certain  sum  in  ex- 

L  change  for  his  daughter.     A  portion  of  the  amount,  sny  about 

I  five  dollars,  is  generally  held  back,  to  keep  the  transaction  open, 

I  Bnd  allow  the  girl's  parents  a  chauce  to  complain  if  she  is  ill  used. 

[  If  the  Luabaud  wound  hei,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine,  and  in  many 
ways  his  authority  is  controlled.     But  if  he  insists  on  paying  the 

[  halancc  of  the  purchase-money,  her  parents  must  accept  it,  and 
then  their  right  of  interference  ceases.  If  a  father  desires  to  get 
rid  of  a  girl  suffering  from  any  infirmity,  he  sella  her  without  this 
reservation,  and  she  has  fewer  privileges  in  consequence. 

In  other  cases  marriage  is  an  affair  of  barter,  one  virgin  being 
given  for  another,  A  man  having  a  son  and  a  daughter  will  give 
the  latter  in  exchange  for  a  wife  for  the  former ;  or  a  brother  will 

>  dispose  of  his  sister  in  the  same  way.  Sometimes  a  girl  evades 
these  customs  by  eloping  with  a  lover  of  her  own  choice.     If  the 

t  fugitives  ore  overtaken  on  the  road,  they  can  be  separated ;  but 
if  ihey  have  taken  refuge  in  any  house,  and  the  man  declares  hia 
willingness  to  obey  existing  rules,  his  wife  is  secured  to  him. 

I  The  Jewish  custom  of  a  man  marrying  his  brother's  widow  is  in 
force  among  the  Sumatrans,  and  if  there  be  no  brother,  she  must. 
be  taken  by  the  nearest  male  relative,  the  father  excepted,  who  ia 

I  made  rcsjjonsible  for  any  balance  of  her  purchase-money  wliitth 

I  may  be  due. 
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Adultery  is  not  frequently  committed  under  this  system,  but 
when  it  is,  the  husband  chastises  his  wife  himself,  or  else  forgives 
the  offense.  If  he  desire  to  divorce  her,  he  may  claim  back  the 
purchase-money,  less  twenty-five  dollars,  which  is  allowed  her  par- 
ents for  depreciation  in  the  woman's  value.  If  a  man  who  has 
taken  a  wife  is  unable  to  pay  the  whole  price,  her  friends  may 
sue  for  a  divorce,  but  then  they  must  return  all  they  have  re- 
ceived from  him.  The  ceremony  of  divorce  consists  in  cutting  a 
ratan  in  two  in  presence  of  the  parties  and  their  witnesses. 

Another  kind  of  marriage  is  when  a  girl's  father  selects  some 
man  whom  he  adopts  into  his  family,  receiving  a  premium  of 
about  twenty  dollars.  The  father-in-law's  family  thus  acquire  a 
property  in  the  young  husband;  they  are  answerable  for  his 
debts,  claim  all  he  earns,  and  have  the  privilege  of  turning  him 
out  of  doors  when  they  are  tired  of  him. 

The  Malays  of  Sumalda  have  generally  adopted  a  third  kind  of 
marriage,  which  they  call  the  free.  In  this  the  families  approach 
each  other  on  an  equal  level.  A  small  sum,  about  twelve  dollars, 
is  paid  to  the  girl's  parents,  and  an  agreement  is  made  that  all 
property  shall  be  common  between  husband  and  wife,  and  if  a 
divorce  takes  place  it  shall  be  fairly  divided.  The  actual  cere- 
mony of  marriage  is  simple :  a  feast  is  given,  the  couple  join  their 
hands,  and  some  one  pronounces  them  man  and  wife. 

Where  the  female  is  an  article  of  sale,  little  of  what  we  call 
courtship  can  be  expected.  It  is  opposed  to  the  manners  of  the 
country,  which  impose  strict  separation  of  the  sexes  in  youth; 
and,  besides,  when  a  man  pays  the  price  of  his  wife,  he  considers 
he  is  entitled  to  possession,  without  any  question  as  to  her  predi- 
lections. But  traces  of  courtship  may  be  met  with.  On  the  very 
few  occasions  when  young  people  are  allowed  to  meet,  such  as 
public  festivals,  a  degree  of  respect  is  shown  to  women  contrast- 
ing very  favorably  with  the  observances  of  more  civilized  com- 
munities, and  mutual  attachments  sometimes  spring  from  these 
associations.  The  festivals  are  enlivened  by  dances  and  songs. 
The  former  have  been  described  as  licentious,  but  an  English 
traveler  says  he  has  often  seen  more  immodest  displays  in  a  ball- 
room in  his  native  country.  The  songs  are  extempore,  and  love 
is  the  constant  theme. 

Polygamy  is  permitted,  but  only  a  few  chiefs  have  more  than 
one  wife.  To  be  a  second  one  is  considered  far  below  the  dignity 
of  a  respectable  woman,  and  a  man  would  demand  a  divorce  for 
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bis  daughter  if  her  husband  was  about  to  take  an  additional  com- 
P^enion. 
■    MaredL^n,  the  traveler  already  mentioned,  says  that  in  the  coun- 
try parts  of  Sumatra  chastity  is  general ;  but  the  merit  ia  lost  when 
he  adds  that  interest  causes  the  parents  to  be  watchful  of  their 
laughters,  because  tbe  selliug  price  of  a  virgin  is  far  above  that 
fa  woman  who  has  been  defiled.     If  acaae  of  seduction  occurs, 
e  acdacer  can  be  forced  to  marry  the  girl  and  pay  her  original 
Jlrioe,  or  else  give  her  parents  the  Bum  which  they  would  lose  by 
ler  error. 
Begular  prostitution  is  rare.     In  the  bazars  of  the  towns  some 
a  of  this  class  may  bo  found,  and  in  the  sea-pnrts  profligacy 
jkbounds,  troops  of  professional  courtesans  parading  the  streeta 
~3  one  wouUl  estimate  the  morality  of  a  country  from  the  spec- 
Kles  exhibited  in  maritime  cities.     As  a  general  rule,  the  Suma- 
1  is  content  to  marry,  and  is  faithful  io  his  wife.    This  may 
sed  from  temperament  rather  than  morality,  as  their  ideas  on 
Ithe  latter  are  not  very  rigid.     This  is  shown  by  their  opinion  of 
[  tnocst,  which  they  regard  aa  an  infraction  of  conventional  law, 
I  sometimes  punishing  it  by  a  fine,  and  at  other  times  confirming 
■|be  marriage,  unless  it  occurs  within  the  first  degree  of  relation- 
lup. 

BORNEO. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  which  has  been  drawn  to  the 
Idtmd  of  Borneo  within  the  last  few  years,  it  is  yet  but  little 
ptlcnown  to  the  genera!  reader.     The  investigations  of  Sir  Jamea 
7  Brooke  and  others  have  enabled  us  to  discern  many  of  its  social 
I  Jhatures.     Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Borneo  are  in  a  state  of  bar- 
I  barism.     Some  wander  naked  in  the  forest,  and  subsist  on  the 
[•.^x>ntAneous  productions  of  the  earth ;  others  cultivate  the  soil, 
Swell  in  villages,  and  trade  with  their  neighbors.    The  river  com- 
munities are  more  advanced  than  those  who  live  inland,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  sea-ports  are  more  educated  and  more  profligate 
than  any.     These  have  been  farther  debased  by  the  abominable 
system  of  piracy,  which,  until  recently,  was  their  occupation. 

Among  the  Sea  Dyaks,  or  dwellers  on  the  coast,  there  is  no  so- 
dal  law  to  govern  sexual  intercourse  before  marriage,  nor  is  the 
..  AQtbority  of  parents  ret^ognized  in  the  matter.    The  Dyak  girl  Be- 
ll Jteots  a  husband  fiir  herself,  and,  while  she  remains  single,  incurs 
)  disgrace  by  cohabiting  with  as  many  as  she  pleases. 
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marriage  she  is  subject  to  more  stringent  rules,  for,  as  a  man  id 
allowed  only  one  wife,  he  requires  her  to  be  faithful,  or  in  de&ult 
punishes  her  with  a  severe  whipping.  If  he  is  incontinent  he  in- 
curs a  similar  penalty.  Cases  of  adultery  are  not  frequent,  though 
they  sometimes  occur  in  time  of  war. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  as  simple  as  possible.  The  con- 
sent of  the  woman  is  first  obtained,  then  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
meet  and  give  a  feast,  which  completes  the  contract. 

If  a  girl  becomes  pregnant,  the  father  of  the  child  must  marry 
her,  and  this  is  a  common  way  of  securing  a  husband.  A  man 
and  woman  live  together  for  a  time,  and  separate  if  there  is  no 
prospect  of  a  family.  During  this  probation  constancy  is  not  con- 
sidered indispensable.  The  fear  of  not  becoming  the  father  of  a 
family,  a  misfortune  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Dyaks,  favors  the 
loose  intercourse  of  unmarried  people.  In  some  tribes  the  duties 
of  hospitality  require  that  if  a  chief  is  traveling  he  shall  be  fui> 
nished  with  a  pro  tempore  female  companion  at  every  place  where 
he  sleeps. 

Among  the  Dyaks  dwelling  on  the  hills  morality  is  of  a  higher 
standard.  Single  men  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  separate  building^ 
and  the  girls  are  not  allowed  to  approach  them.  Marriage  is  con- 
tracted at  a  very  early  age,  and  adultery  is  almost  unknown. 
Polygamy  is  not  allowed,  but  some  of  the  chiefs  indulge  in  a  con- 
cubine, for  which  they  are  generally  blamed.  There  are  certain 
degrees  of  consanguinity  within  which  marriage  is  unlawful.  One 
man  shocked  public  feeling  by  marrying  his  granddaughter,  and 
the  people  affirm  that  ruin  and  darkness  have  covered  the  face  of 
the  sun  ever  since  that  act  of  incest.  As  they  marry  constantly 
within  their  own  tribe,  the  whole  commonwealth  is  in  time  united 
by  ties  of  blood,  and  to  this  is  ascribed  the  insanity  common 
among  them,  a  conclusion  warranted  to  some  extent  by  the  im- 
becile state  of  well-known  royal  families  condemned  to  perpetual 
intermarriages. 

It  is  said  that  many  prostitutes  may  be  found  among  the  people 
of  the  South,  but  this  rests  on  doubtful  testimony,  and  in  the 
Dyak  language  there  is  no  word  to  express  the  vice. 

The  Sibnouan  females  are  neither  concealed  from  strangers  nor 
shy  before  them.  They  will  bathe  naked  in  the  presence  of  men. 
The  unmarried  people  sleep  promiscuously  in  a  common  room, 
but  married  couples  have  separate  apartments.  The  labor  of  the 
household  is  allotted  to  females,  who  grind  rice,  carry  burdens, 
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fetch  water,  catch  fish,  and  till  the  ground.     They  are  not  so  de> 

ided  as  iu  other  barbarous  uationa,     Thej  eat  with  the  men, 
l^d  lake  part  m  their  iestivals  as  well  aa  their  labor. 

Among  the  Mohammedan  Malaya  there  is  more  civilization  and 
more  corruption.  They  are  polygamisla,  indulge  in  coneubiua^ 
eucourage  proatitutcs,  aad  ill  use  their  wives.  An  English  phy- 
sician lately  received  a  message  from  the  wife  of  a  chief  appoint- 
ing a  secret  meeting.  He  waa  pimctual  to  the  assignation,  and 
met  the  lady,  who  asked  him  for  a  dose  of  arsenic  to  poison  her 
husband,  as  be  ill-treated  her,  Report  says  that  the  Eaglishman 
waa  diaa))poiiited  in  the  nature  of  the  interview,  but  firmly  refused 
to  grant  tier  request. 

The  rich  Malaya  allow  their  wives  to  keep  female  slaves,  and 

the  jealousy  of  the  mistress  renders  their  situation  any  thing  but 

~p]eajutnt.    They  sometimes  serve  aa  concubines,  in  which  ease  the 

law  renders  them  free,  but  many  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  this 

idvantage. 

We  have  no  definite  account  of  prostitutes  in  sea-port  towns, 
lUt  they  appear  to  be  of  several  classes:  those  who  cohabit  tem- 
(orarily  with  the  Malays,  those  who  prostitute  themselves  indis- 
Biminately  to  all  coiners,  and  those  who  are  supported  by  sailors 
Old  profligate  Chinese,  who  invariably  create  such  a  class  wher- 
[ver  they  settle.  It  is  certain  that  women  of  this  class  exist  in 
considerable  numbers  in  Borneo. 
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PERSIA. 

Women  occupy  an  inferior  position  in  Persia,  where  they  are 

literally  the  property  of  men.     The  lower  classes  consider  them 

aluuble  for  their  labor,  the  rich  regard  them  as  instruments  of 

laore.     While  Persian  poetry  and  romance  are  devoted  to  the 

s  of  female  chamis,  the  realities  of  cvcry-day  life  prove  that 

he  Bex  is  held  in  slight  esteem.    The  wives  of  the  Shah  vegetate 

Hthin  the  walls  of  a  luxurious  prison ;  and  if  one  is  ever  permit- 
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ted  to  breathe  the  air  outside,  she  is  paraded  in  solemn  procession, 
guarded  by  a  troup  of  eunuchs  armed  with  loaded  muskets,  in 
order  to  drive  off  any  curious  wayfarer  who  might  be  tempted  to 
gaze  on  the  charms  of  a  royal  mistress.  Nor  is  this  isolation  pe- 
culiar to  them ;  it  pervades  all  the  upper  classes,  and  brothers  are 
not  allowed  to  see  their  sisters  after  a  certain  age. 

This  jealousy  is  not  decreased  by  the  polygamy  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  country.  The  religious  laws  limit  a  Persian  to  four 
wives,  but  allow  him  to  keep  as  many  concubines  as  he  can  af- 
ford ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  privilege,  the  harem  of  the  palace 
is  said  to  contain  at  times  more  than  a  thousand  women,  who  need 
a  stringent  discipline  to  keep  them  in  order.  They  are  arranged 
with  a  strict  regard  to  precedence.  The  chief  favorite  lives  in 
splendor,  her  attire  is  covered  with  costly  jewels,  and  she  has  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence.  Her  inferiors  are  sub- 
ject to  much  rigor,  and  the  eunuchs  preserve  decorum  by  admin- 
istering personal  chastisement  with  the  heel  of  a  slipper  on  the 
face  of  a  refractory  woman.  They  seem  insensible  to  any  degra- 
dation. Many  of  them  lead  a  pleasant,  idle  life,  lounging  for  hours 
in  the  warm  bath,  and  emerging  with  enervated  frames  to  deck 
their  pretty  persons  in  order  to  render  themselves  attractive  to 
the  Shah.  They  court  his  favor  as  much  as  they  fear  his  frown, 
and  with  good  reason.  The  former  can  raise  them  to  the  summit 
of  their  ambition ;  the  latter  can  condemn  them  to  be  fastened  in 
a  sack  and  thrown  from  a  loftv  tower. 

Common  usage  permits  a  Persian  to  take  a  woman  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways:  he  may  marry,  purchase,  or  hire  her.  In  the  first 
case,  betrothal  sometimes  takes  place  in  infancy,  but  it  must  be 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  parties.  In  this  they  seldom  fail ; 
for  if  a  girl  shows  any  repugnance  to  ratify  her  father's  contract, 
he  whips  her  until  she  consents,  and  she  requires  little  of  this 
kind  of  argument  to  induce  compliance.  The  nuptial  ceremony 
must  be  witnessed  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  is  a  legal  officer 
to  attest  the  contract.  This  is  delivered  to  the  bride,  and  bv  her 
carefully  preserved,  as  it  proves  her  title  to  provision  in  the  event 
of  widowhood  or  divorce.  Though  a  man  has  the  right  to  put 
away  his  wife  when  he  pleases,  the  attendant  expense  and  scandal 
render  it  a  rare  proceeding.  Mohammedan  jealousy  flirther  pro- 
tects the  woman,  as  no  one  will  willingly  allow  a  female  with 
whom  he  has  lived  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  another.  In  addition 
to  this,  interest  restrains  a  husband  from  using  his  privileges  in  a 
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direct  manner,  as  when  be  takes  tbc  iaitbuvc  he  most  pay  back 

ibe  doyrry  he  reoeivvd  wiUi  his  wife.     li'  she  ap)>Uea  for  divorce, 

rpB  is  &ee  from  this  obligation.    The  tul^iuitage  being  tlios  on  the 

ui'a  siile,  a  spedea  of  tyranny  is  frequemly  pnctioed  until  the 

■VOtnau  Is  forced  to  open  the  suit,  when  he  gel8  rid  of  her,  but  re- 

s  her  property. 

B  A  Peraiaa  may  pnrchaae  as  many  female  slaves  as  he  desires. 
~  e  acquire  no  adrantage  of  position  by  being  his  ouncubinca; 
lie  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  ihem  at  any  moment  he  thinks 
proper. 

The  custom  of  hiiing  wires  stil]  prevails  in  Persia,  though  strict 
Hohommedans  abhor  and  condemn  the  practice,  which  was  pro- 
hibited by  Omar,  the  successor  of  Mohammed.     In  operation,  it  is 
«a  agreement  made  by  a  man  and  woman  to  colutbtt  a  specified 
time  for  an  agreed  sum  of  money.     The  children  sprin^ng  from 
mJioB  union  must  be  supported  by  the  father.    If  the  man  terminate 
■  the  connection  piematurely,  he  must  slill  pay  the  whole  stipulated 
(amount,  and  the  woman  is  rvstrained  from  accepting  any  other 
■Jffoteclor  ODtil  a  sufScient  time  has  elapsed  to  prove  whether  she 
"■  pr^nant  by  the  former.     Although  these  contracts  are  ranked 
8  marriagesi,  few  readers  will  be  inclined  to  think  them  any  thing 
t  Bjrstematic  prostitution. 
Formerly  there  were  nomeroas  open  and  avowed  prostitutes  in 
«*,  among  whom  the  dancing  girls  were  conspicuous  for  the 
sauty  of  their  persons  and  the  melody  of  their  voices.    They  had 
KKtnsiderable  sway  until  the  time  of  Futteb  Ali  Khau,  who  crowd- 
ed bis  palace  with  concubines,  and  from  among  them  issued  edicts 
lo  suppress  immorality,  prohibiting  the  dancing  girls  from  ap- 
proaching the  iwurt,  and  exiling  liiem  to  the  distant  provinces. 
Social  lifL-  was  most  depraved  under  the  Sefi  dynasty.     Public 
brothels  were  very  numerous,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  na- 
tional revenue,  no  leas  than  thirty  thousand  prostitutes  paving  an 
annual  tax  in  Ispahan  alone.    The  governors  of  provinces  allowed 
similar  privileges  for  money,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  town  which 
bad  nol  one  licensed  brothel  at  least,  whose  inmates  (also  licensed 
and  taxed)  were  known  as  Calibelia,  or  the  worthless.    As  soon  as 
the  shops  were  closed  these  bouses  were  opened,  and  the  women 
reptured  to  particukr  localities,  where  they  sat  in  rows,  closely 
veiled.    With  each  company  was  an  old  harridan,  whose  business 
was  to  show  the  faces  of  her  troop  to  any  man  desiring  a  comp.in- 
ion,  and  to  receive  bis  payment  when  the  selection  was  mode.    Un- 
Dd 
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der  the  reigning  family  this  system  has  been  checked ;  no  licenses 
are  now  given,  and  prostitution  has  retired  to  secrecy.  But  the 
vice  has  in  no  way  decreased,  and  public  brothels  abound  in  all 
the  cities  of  Persia. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

Marriage  in  Afghanistan  is  a  commercial  transaction,  the  wom- 
en being  sold  for  prices  varying  according  to  circumstances.  This 
system  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  if  a  widow  marries,  the 
friends  of  her  first  husband  can  recover  from  his  successor  the  * 
amount  originally  paid  for  her.  The  necessity  of  purchasing  a 
wife  renders  many  of  the  poorer  classes  unable  to  marry  until 
well  advanced  in  years,  in  opposition  to  the  custom  of  their 
wealthy  neighbors,  among  whom  bridegrooms  of  fifteen  and  brides 
of  twelve  years  old  are  common. 

The  prior  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  regulated  by  various  cir- 
cumstances. In  crowded  towns  men  have  little  opportunity  of 
associating  with  women,  and  there  professional  match-makers  ex- 
ist. Their  functions  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  and  report  upon 
any  girl  whom  a  man  may  wish  to  marry ;  then  to  ascertain  if 
her  family  would  agree  to  the  match,  and,  finally,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  public  proposal.  This  is  made  by  the  suitor's 
father,  in  company  with  a  number  of  male  friends,  to  the  father 
of  the  girl,  while  a  similar  deputation  of  females  waits  upon  the 
mother.  Presents  are  made,  the  selling  price  determined,  and  the 
couple  are  betrothed.  Soon  after,  the  parties  sign  a  mutual  con- 
tract ;  stipulation  is  made  for  provision  for  the  woman  if  divorced; 
a  festival  is  given ;  the  bridegroom  pays  for  his  wife,  and  she  is 
delivered  at  the  dwelling  of  her  future  master.  Similar  formali- 
ties take  place  in  the  country,  but,  as  the  social  intercourse  is  less 
restricted  there,  marriages  frequently  spring  from  attachment,  and 
the  negotiations  are  mere  matters  of  etiquette. 

A  romantic  lover  may  obtain  his  mistress  without  the  consent 
of  her  parents  by  tearing  away  her  veil,  cutting  off  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  or  throwing  a  large  white  cloth  over  her,  and  declaring  her 
his  affianced  bride.  These  proceedings  do  not  release  him  from 
the  obligation  to  pay  for  her,  which  is  only  evaded  by  an  elope- 
ment, a  serious  step,  considered  by  the  girl's  family  as  equivalent 
to  murder,  and  revenged  accordingly,  unless  the  couple  secure 
shelter  and  protection  from  some  neighboring  tribe.  Sometimes 
a  man  never  sees  his  bride  until  the  mr.rriage  is  completed.     In 
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certain  districta  where  this  rule  nominally  existe  it  is  practically 
violated,  secret  interviews  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  be- 
ing loli-rated,  and  called  "  the  sport  of  the  betrothed."  The  young 
man  steals  after  dark  to  the  house  of  his  charmer,  affecting  to 
conceal  his  presence  from  the  men,  and  is  introduced  by  the  moth- 
er to  her  daughter's  room,  where  the  couple  are  left  till  the  mom- 
ing  undLsturbed.  The  ordinary  reault  of  this  ia  the  anticipation 
of  nuptiiil  privileges,  and  cases  have  been  known  where  the  bride 
has  borne  several  children  before  she  has  been  formally  delivered 
to  her  husband. 

Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  is  too  expensive  to  be  practiced  by 
the  majority  of  the  people,  although  some  rich  men  maintain  a 
large  number  of  concubines  in  addition  to  the  four  legal  wives, 

The  fiocial  condition  of  females  is  low  in  Afghanistan.  Among 
the  more  barbarous  tribes  they  labfir  in  the  fields.  With  the  poor 
all  the  drudgery  of  the  house  falls  upon  them,  while  the  rich  keep 
them  seeluded  in  the  harems.  The  law  allows  a  man  the  privi- 
lege of  beating  his  wife,  but  custom  is  more  chivalrous  than  tho 
code,  and  considers  sach  an  act  disgraceful. 

Of  avowed  prostitutes  in  this  region  wo  know  but  little  beyond 
the  bare  fact  that  such  a  class  exiets,  and  that  their  profligacy  is 
materially  aided  by  the  ignorance  and  insipidity  of  the  wives  and 
concubines,  when  contrasted  witb  the  knowledge  of  tlie  world  and 
comparatively  polished  manners  exhibited  by  courtesans,  whose 
society  is  frequently  sought  as  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
home. 


M  EASHUtR. 

^r  TJnoppressed  by  any  rigid  code  of  etiquette,  and  naturally  ad- 
oieted  to  pleasure,  the  people  of  Kashmir  find  much  of  their  en- 
joyment in  female  society,  and  from  the  earliest  times  have  been 
noted  for  their  love  of  singers  and  dauc».TS.  In  former  days  the 
capital  city  was  the  scene  of  constant  revels,  in  which  morality 
was  but  a  secondary  consideration,  and  now  the  inhabitants  re- 
lieve the  continual  struggle  against  mbfortunc  and  despotism  by 
indulging  in  gross  vices,  and  drown  the  sense  of  hopeless  poverty 
in  the  gratifieation  of  animal  passions.  The  women  of  this  de- 
lightful valley  have  long  l>ecn  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  are 
Btill  called  the  flower  of  the  Oriental  race.  The  face  is  of  a  dark 
complexion,  richly  flushed  with  pink;  the  eyca  large,  almond- 
shaped,  and  overflowing  with  a  peculiar  liquid  brilliance;  the 
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leatares  n^^nLzr.  harmofJoos.  and  nne:  the  limbs  acd  bodies  aie 
u^Af:,A  of  fm^:h.  Bat  all  writers  agree  that  art  does  DCrdacg  lo 
a^  tiSiVin:.  mA  it  12  i»t  imasaal  toaee  ejes  unsorpdkseed  K>r  br^it- 
bent  and  ezpressob  fiaehmg  firom  a  very  dirty  face.  Jmxmz  the 
p<x/r^  claasai  filth  az^  degndsitioa  render  manj  wonh^n  actoallT 
rtffu'advft^  DOtwithstanding  their  re^Iendent  beauir. 

Trarefen  alwajB  remark  the  dancing  girls  who  Lave  acquired 
to  much  KDTjfwn  in  Kashmir.  The  rillage  of  Changos  was  ai 
cpoe  time  celebrated  fi>r  a  colony  of  these  women,  who  excelled  aD 
others  in  the  valley;  but  now  its  ^mous  beaudes  hare  disap- 
pearedy  and  live  only  in  the  traditions  of  the  place.  The  dancing 
girls  may  be  divided  into  several  classes.  Among  the  higher 
may  be  found  those  who  are  virtaoos  and  modest,  probably  to 
about  the  same  extent  as  among  actresses,  opera  singer?,  and  bal- 
let girls  in  civilized  conmianities.  Others  frequent  entertain- 
ments at  the  houses  of  rich  men,  or  public  festivals,  and  estimate 
thf sir  favors  at  a  very  high  price,  while  the  remainder  are  avowed 
harlots,  prostituting  themselves  indiscriminately  to  any  who  desire 
their  (yrmiv'dny,  Manv  of  these  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  some 
g^xl,  wh<^j«c  temple  is  enriched  from  the  gains  of  their  calling. 

The  Watul,  or  Gipsy  tribe  of  Kashmir  is  remarkable  for  many 
lovely  women,  who  are  taught  to  please  the  taste  of  the  voluptu- 
ary. They  sing  licentious  son^B  in  an  amorous  tone,  dance  in  a 
lasrrivious  measure,  dress  in  a  f>eculiarly  fascinating  manner,  and 
seduw  by  the  very  expression  of  their  countenances.  When  they 
join  a  corn[>any  of  dancing  girls,  they  are  unifomily  successful  in 
their  vrx^ation,  and  have  been  known  to  amass  large  suras  of 
money.  Now  that  the  valley  is  in  its  decadence,  their  charms 
find  a  more  profitable  market  in  other  places.  The  bands  of 
dancing  girls  are  usually  accompanied  by  sundry  hideous  duen- 
nas, whose  conspicuous  ugliness  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  their 
charge. 

Thrj  Nach  girls  arc  under  the  surveillance  of  the  government, 
which  licenwjs  their  prostitution.  Tliey  are  actual  slaves,  and  can 
not  sing  or  dance  without  permission  from  their  overseer,  to  whom 
they  must  resign  a  large  portion  of  their  earnings. 

In  addition  to  these,  who  may  be  styled  poetic^il  courtesans, 
th(»re  exists  a  swarm  of  prostitutes  frequenting  low  houses  in  the 
citicJH  or  boats  on  the  lake ;  but  of  them  we  have  no  distinct  ac- 
count. It  is  certain  that  they  arc  largely  visited  by  the  more  im- 
moral of  the  population,  and  an  accurate  idea  of  their  status  may 
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fonned  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  traveler  Moor- 
who  gave  gratuitous  medica!  advice  to  t!ie  poor  of  Senna- 
Ighur,  had  at  one  time  nearly  seven  thousand  patients  on  his  lists, 
A  very  large  number  of  whom  were  suiFering  from  loatbaome  dis- 
eases induiied  by  the  grossest  and  most  persevering  profligacy. 
In  short,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  interesting  and  beautiful  valley  are  corrupt  lo- 
th e  last  degree. 


INDIA. 

India  exhibits,  in  its  different  communities,  many  aspecLs  of 

social  life,  but  it  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  the  state  of 

woman  is  degraded,  as  she  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  man,  and 

can  do  nothing  of  her  own  will.     She  must  approach  her  locd 

.Vith  reverence ;  is  bound  to  him  so  long  as  he  desires  it,  what- 

his  conduct  may  be;  and  if  she  rebel,  is  liable  to  be  chas- 

with  a  rope  or  a  cane  in  a  cruel  manner.     Debarred  tlae 

Irantages  of  education,  not  allowed  to  cat  with  their  husbands 

to  mix  in  society,  women  are  yet  not  treated  as  abject  slares; 

id  from  the  few  revelations  of  the  zenana  which  have  been  made, 

SJbmay  be  inferred  that  its  inmates  receive  considerable  deference 

fwid  attention. 

Polygamy  ia  permitted  in  India,  but  not  encouraged  by  the 
"igious  law,  and  only  sanctioned  in  certain  cases,  such  as  barrrn- 
inconatancy,  or  some  similar  cause,  and  then  the  wife's  con- 
it  must  be  obtained  before  a  second  and  subordinate  wife  can 
added  to  the  household. 

Marriage  ia  viewed  as  a  religious  duty  by  the  Hindoos,  only  a 
being  exempt  from  the  obligation.  It  is  forbidden  to  purchase 
imSs  for  money ;  but  the  girls  have  little  choice  as  to  their  des- 
iny,  being  usually  betrothed  while  young.  A  father  baa  the 
'  "  it  to  dispose  of  his  daughter  until  three  years  after  the  age  of 
iborty,  when  she  may  choose  a  husband  for  herself:  not  many 
in  single  till  that  time,  as  celibacy  would  be  accounted  dis- 
and  few  men  would  marry  a  maiden  so  old.  In  Bengal, 
betrothal  takes  place  with  many  rites  and  much  ostentation.  The 
girl-bride  ia  taken  to  her  future  husband's  house,  and  remains 
there  n  short  time,  when  she  returns  to  her  parents  until  mature, 
^be  anxiety  to  dispose  of  a  daughter  as  young  aa  possible  arises 
the  fact  that  her  birth  is  regarded  aa  inauspiciou.'i,  and  even 
domestic  calamity,  from  which  her  parenle  are  glad  lo  escape. 
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Hence  the  character  of  the  bridegroom  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, and  marriage  often  results  unhappily.  In  fact,  little  else 
can  be  expected  where  the  parties  are  absolutely  strangers  to  each 
other  until  the  union  is  effected.  The  uneducated  wife,  without 
a  gleam  of  knowledge,  amuses  herself  by  a  thousand  trivial  de- 
vices, such  as  adorning  her  person,  curling  her  hair,  or  listening 
to  the  gossip  of  her  slaves.  It  is,  nevertheless,  generally  admitted 
that  the  majority  of  Hindoo  women  are  faithful  to  their  marital 
vows.  The  severe  laws  against  unchastity  are  framed  more  for 
preserving  caste  than  morals,  and  severely  punish  any  woman  de- 
tected in  an  intrigue  with  a  man  of  different  grade  to  herself 

Divorce  may  be  easily  effected  by  the  husband,  but  the  wife 
has  no  corresponding  power.  A  man  who  calls  his  wife  "  moth- 
er," renounces  her  by  that  act  A  barren  wife  may  be  superseded 
in  the  eighth  year:  she  who  bears  only  daughters,  or  whose  chil- 
dren die  in  the  birth,  in  the  eleventh  year;  and  one  of  an  unkind 
disposition  may  be  divorced  without  any  delay. 

The  customs  that  prevail  in  different  provinces  respecting  wives 
and  their  treatment  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  In  Arra- 
can,  when  a  man  wants  money,  he  pawns  his  wife  for  a  certain 
sum,  or  else  sells  her  altogether.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula  polygamy  is  largely  practiced.  The  Shaynagas  of  Ca- 
nara  are  not  allowed  to  take  a  second  wife  unless  the  first  be  child- 
less. The  Corannas,  the  Panchalura,  and  other  tribes,  permitted 
polygamy  and  the  purchase  of  wives.  Among  the  Woddas  every 
man  had  as  many  wives  as  he  pleased ;  all  worked  for  him,  and  a 
lazy  one  was  divorced  sans  ceremonie.  The  Carruburru  took  no 
notice  of  an  act  of  adultery  if  the  wife  was  a  hard-working  wom- 
an ;  otherwise  she  might  live  with  any  man  who  chose  to  keep 
her.  In  Rajpootana  woman  holds  a  higher  position,  and  exercises 
considerable  influence  on  the  actions  and  tastes  of  men,  for  a  Raj- 
poot consults  his  wife  on  every  important  occasion.  The  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held  is  indicated  by  a  national  proverb, 
which  says,  "When  wives  are  honored  the  gods  are  pleased; 
when  they  are  dishonored  the  gods  are  offended."  This  district 
exhibits  the  Hindoo  women  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
and  even  here  they  hold  but  a  subordinate  place,  as  must  always 
be  the  case  where  polygamy  is  tolerated.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  review  all  the  local  peculiarities  of  so  extended  a  people : 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  social  condition  of  married 
women.     It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  prostitution. 
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'  Some  of  the  dancing  women  and  musicians  of  Southern  India 

jjferc  attached  to  every  temple;  a  portion  were  reserved  by  the 

rtensual  Brahmins  for  their  exclusive  pleasures,  and  the  rest  hired 

I  themselves  out  indiscriminately.     Each  troop  was  under  a  chiei^ 

who  regulated  their  performances  and  prices.     In  the  temple  of 

Tulovo,  near  Maugalore,  a  curious  custom  existed.     Any  woman 

could  dedicate  herself  to  prostitution  by  eating  some  of  the  rice 

■which  had  been  offered  to  the  idol,  and  was  allowed  her  choice  to 

I  five  within  or  without  its  precincts.     In  the  former  case,  she  re- 

[  eeived  a  daily  allowance  of  food,  and  her  prostitution  was  limited 

to  the  priests;  in  the  latter,  her  amours  were  unrestricted,  but  a 

Stipulated  portion  of  her  profits  must  be  given  to  the  temple.     In 

Sindh  every  town  ha^  a  tiuop  of  dancing  girls,  many  ofwhoni  are 

-TCry  handsome.     Before  the  British  contjuest  the  vice  was  largely 

jnoouraged ;  numlwrs  of  the  women  acquired  considerable  fortunes, 

bod  their  political  influence  was  potent  in  the  durbars  of  the  de- 

MUohed  Amirs.      An  evident  reform  has  taken  place  of  late 

The  lascivious  scenes  of  the  southern  country  are  not  enacted, 

(.at  least  to  the  same  extent,  in  Hindostan  proper,  where  the  iuter- 

it  of  the  English  govemmenlbas  been  directed  against  immoral- 

t'ity.     Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  an  official  report  was 

made  on  the  morals  of  British  India.     It  was  bad  enough :  much 

laxity  prevailed  in  private  life;    receptacles  for  women  of  bad 

character  abounded ;  prostitutes  had  a  place  in  society,  made  an 

important  figure  at  great  entertainments,  and  were  admitted  to  the 

I'Aeiuuias  to  exhibit  their  voluptuous  dances.     Contrasted  with  fur- 

I'ttier  years,  a  great  improvement  is  now  perceptible,  and  the  profli- 

I  fftcy  of  large  cities  scarcely  exceeds  the  vices  of  European  com- 

liiDunitiea.     Thus  Benares,  with  a  population  of  180,000,  had  1764 

I  prostitutes ;  and  Deoca,  with  nearly  67,000  inhabitants,  had  770 

{>roatitutes. 

Apart  from  governmental  influences,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  Europeans  have  contributed  to  the  advance  of  vice  by  taking 
temporary  cfjmpanions.  These  liaisorta  were  scarcely  considered 
[  iftnproper.  The  custom  was  to  purchase  girls  from  their  mothers. 
rifany  of  them  were  faithful  and  attached  to  their  protectors,  but 
rflieir  extravagance  and  propensity  for  gambling  miidc  them  very 
[■tiostly  adjuncts. 

The  religions  cepemoniee  originated  by  the  Brahmins  were  often 
C.bat  sccBea  of  the  wildcat  dcbaucberj-,  rivaling  the  ancient  HgJJh 
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tian  festival  of  Bubastis,  and  no  good  would  result  from  an  ex- 
tended description  of  dances  performed  by  nude  or  semi-nude 
women,  of  the  desecration  of  wives  by  a  licentious  priesthood,  or 
of  the  disgusting  polygamy  of  the  Brahmins.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  such  customs  existed,  but  are  now  yielding  to  more  refined 
observances. 

The  general  profligacy  of  the  country  has  introduced  syphilis 
in  most  parts  of  Hindostan.  Some  assert  that  it  was  carried  there 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  but  neither  history  nor  tradition 
warrants  this  opinion.  It  may  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  called  by 
any  Sanscrit  word,  but  is  known  by  a  Persian  appellation. 

Our  notice  of  India  would  be  incomplete  without  an  allusion  to 
the  suUee,  or  burning  of  widows,  and  to  infanticide.  The  Shas- 
tres  are  full  of  recommendations  to  perform  the  first  of  these 
shocking  observances,  and  promise  ineffable  bliss  to  the  voluntary 
victim.  It  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  fifteen  thousand 
women  are  reported  to  have  perished  in  one  year  in  Bengal.  This 
is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  although  the  number  was  confessed- 
ly very  large.  Among  the  horrible  details  of  the  practice  we  find 
that  betrothed  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  women  of 
eighty -five,  have  alike  been  thrown  into  the  buniing  pile.  Fear- 
fiil  scenes  have  been  witnessed  on  these  occasions.  A  miserable 
wretch  has  twice  escaped  from  the  fire  and  clung  to  the  feet  of  a 
traveler,  vainly  imploring  him  to  save  her ;  and  then,  naked,  and 
with  the  flesh  already  burned  from  parts  of  her  body,  has  been 
bound  and  thrown  into  the  flames  by  the  frantic  relatives.  Let 
British  rule  in  India  be  what  it  may,  no  man,  no  "Aborigines 
Protection  Society,"  can  regret  its  spread,  in  conjunction  with  the 
services  rendered  to  our  common  humanity  by  the  abolition  of 
the  suttee. 

Infanticide  formerly  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  but  is  now  al- 
most extirpated  from  British  India.  The  crime  was  sanctioned 
by  custom,  but  not  by  religion  or  tradition.  Its  victims  were 
chiefly  females,  and  their  murder  was  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  marrying  them  within  the  required  bounds  of  caste^  or  of 
the  ruinous  expenses  which  fashion  required  should  be  incurred 
at  the  wedding  ceremonies,  rather  than  from  any  other  cause.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  among  the  ancient  dwellers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  for  the  father  of  a  female  child  to  carry  it 
to  the  market-place,  and  publicly  demand  if  any  one  wanted  a 
wife.    I£  the  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  it  was  betrothed  at  once, 
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Bind  carefully  reared,  but  otherwise  it  was  immediately  killed. 
fPilkinson  asserted  twenty-five  years  ago  tliat  twenty  tbousand 
children  were  annually  murdered  in  Malwa  and  Rajptiotana,  but 
ty  the  system  of  rewarding  parents  who  reared  their  ofl'spring, 
and  the  gradual  introduction  of  salutaiy  laws,  a  mighty  reform 
t  \as  been  eSected. 


CEYLON. 
Under  the  original  institutions  of  the  Singhalese,  they  never  U- 
■iCeneed  public  prostitution,  nor  made  brothels  of  the  terapk'S,  as  in 
T' India.     Whatever  efi'ect  the  Buddhist  religion  produced  was  in 
fevor  of  virtue,  but  the  character  of  the  people  is  naturally  sen- 
sual ;  profligacy  among  men  and  want  of  chastity  among  women 
are  general  characteristics,  and  even  those  who  profess  Chriatian- 
I  ity  and  acknowledge  the  moral  law  of  England  are  not  free  from 
ihis  stain. 
In  Ceylon,  as,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of  Ada,  marriage  is  con- 
Extracted  at  an  early  age.    A  man  "  attains  hia  majority"  at  sixteen, 
f  and  a  girl  as  soon  as  marriageable  by  nature  is  marriageable  by 
'  law,  at  which  time  her  parents  or  relatives  give  a  feast,  inviting  a 
number  of  single  men.    Soon  after,  a  man  who  may  desire  to 
marry  her  sends  one  of  his  friends  to  her  parents  to  mention,  in 
apparently  a  casual  manner,  that  a  rumor  of  the  intended  mar- 
riage of  hia  friend  and  their  daughter  is  in  circulation.    If  tbia  an- 
nouncement meets  a  favorable  reception,  the  father  of  the  bride- 
groom calls,  inquires  the  amount  of  the  dowry,  and  carries  the 
negotiation  a  few  steps  farther.    Mutual  visits  are  then  exchanged, 
,  preliminaries  settled,  and  an  auspicious  day  fixed  for  the  wedding, 
which  takes  place  with  much  ceremony.     The  stars  are  consulted 
in  every  step,  and  should  the  bridegroom's  horoscope  differ  from 
the  bride's,  his  younger  brother  may  act  as  his  proxy  at  the  cer- 
1  emony.     The  whole  Buddhaical  ritual  is  a  tedious  succession  of 
l-fbmiahties,  entails  enormous  cspenaes,  and  can  not  be  followed 
Ity  the  poor.     To  those  of  low  caste  it  ia  positively  forbidden, 
Beven  if  they  are  rich  enough  to  meet  the  outlay,  and  with  these 
I  Jnarriagc  is  limited  to  a  simple  agreement  between  the  parents  of 
■the  young  couple. 

Among  the  Kandians  polyandrism  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  a 
K'matron  of  high  casle  being  sometimes  the  wife  of  eight  brothere. 
■'7h«  people  justify  this  custom  upon  several  grounds:  among  the 
th,  because  it  prevents  litigation,  saves  property  from  mirute 
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subdivision,  and  concentrates  family  influence ;  with  the  poor,  be- 
cause it  reduces  expenses,  and  frequently  where  one  brother  could 
not  alone  maintain  a  wife  and  family,  the  association  of  several 
can  command  the  means.  This  plurality  of  husbands  ia  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  brothers,  for  a  man  may,  with  his  wife's  con- 
sent, introduce  a  stranger,  who  is  called  an  "associated  husband," 
and  is  entitled  to  all  marital  rights.  This  practice  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  province  of  Kandy,  although  it  was  formerly 
prevalent  throughout  the  maritime  districts  of  the  island. 

Another  Klandian  peculiarity  was  a  kind  of  marriage  called 
"  Bema,"  in  which  the  husband  lived  at  his  wife\s  house.  He  re- 
ceived but  little  respect  from  his  relations,  and  could  be  ejected  at 
once  if  unpopular.  There  is  an  ancient  proverb  in  reference  to 
this  dubious  arrangement,  which  says  that  a  man  married  accord- 
ing to  the  Bema  process  should  only  take  to  his  bride's  house  a 
pair  of  sandals  to  protect  his  feet,  a  palm  leaf  to  shield  his  head,  a 
staff  to  support  him  if  sick,  and  a  lantern  in  case  he  should  be  ex- 
pelled in  the  dark,  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  depart  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

In  Ceylon,  women  frequently  seek  for  divorces  for  the  most  triv- 
ial causes,  and  as  separation  can  be  attained  by  a  mere  return  of 
the  marriage  gifls,  it  oflen  takes  place.  If  a  child  is  born  within 
nine  months  from  this  separation,  the  husband  is  required  to  sup- 
port it  for  three  years.  If  a  married  woman  commits  adultery, 
and  the  husband  is  a  witness,  he  may  kill  her  lover.  When  a 
man  puts  away  his  wife  on  account  of  an  intrigue,  he  may  disin- 
herit her  and  the  whole  of  her  oflfspriiig,  even  if  the  latter  were 
bom  before  any  crime  had  been  committed  by  their  mother.  If  he 
seeks  a  divorce  from  caprice,  he  must  relinquish  all  his  wife's 
property,  and  share  with  her  whatever  may  have  accumulated 
during  their  cohabitation.  The  Singhalese  do  not  always  exercise 
their  privileges,  but  arc  frequently  indulgent  husbands,  and  forgive 
offenses  which  most  people  hold  unpardonable.  In  proof  of  this, 
a  Kandian  asked  the  British  authorities  to  compel  the  return  of 
an  unfaithful  wife,  pleading  his  love  for  her,  and  promising  to  for- 
get her  frailty.  English  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  so  far  as  this, 
and  the  woman  coolly  turned  her  back  upon  her  husband  and  ac- 
companied her  paramour,  whom  she  soon  after  deserted  for  a  third 
partner.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  have  induced  the  native 
poets  to  produce  a  number  of  satirical  effusions  upon  woman's  in- 
constancy, and  a  traveler  translates  the  following  spt^oiiiicn  : 
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'  Pve  seen  tho  aJunibra-treo  in  flower,  white  pluniogo  on  the  crow. 
And  fifihcs'  footsteps  on  the  deep  huve  trai^  through  ehb  and  flow ;' 
If  man  it  is  who  thus  osEerte,  hitt  words  you  may  bttlieve, 
But  all  thtit  woman  saya,  dUtnist ;  Hbe  epeaka  but  to  deceive." 
I  To  iinileratJiiiU  llii:  firit  clause,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember 
lat  tbc  adumbra  is  a,  kind  uf  fig-tree,  and  the  natives  assert  that 
a  mortal  has  ever  ecen  it  m  bloom. 

I  Infanticide  was  at  one  time  common  in  Ceylon,  and  all  female 
"lildren,  except  the  first-born,  were  liable  to  be  sacrificed,  espe- 
lUy  if  born  under  a  malignant  planet;  but  latterly  the  British 
^jovernment  have  denounced  the  crime  as  murder,  and  punished 
it  accordingly.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  gradually  abolishing  it, 
and  the  population  has  increased  iu  consequence. 

The  social  condition  of  the  Singhalese  women  is  not  ao  degraded 
.its  in  other  paria  of  the  East,  but  their  moral  character  does  not 
■  correspond.  Profligacy  is  prevalent.  Open  and  acknowledged 
'  pTOBlJtution  is  rare,  excepting  in  the  sea-port  towns,  and  of  its  ex- 
tent there  we  have  no  reliable  particulars.  Under  the  Kaudian 
dynasty  a  common  harlot  had  her  hair  and  ears  cut  off,  and  was 
publicly  whipped  in  a  state  of  nudity, 

ULTfU   GANGETIO  NATI0S3. 
la  this  divisii.m  we  include  the  immense  tract  lying  between 
""indostan  and  China,     Although  these  countries  present  some 
variety  of  customs  and  degrees  of  progress,  yet,  generally  Ppeak- 
ing,  their  manners  are  uniform.    Iii  all,  the  condition  of  women  is 
extremely  low.     They  are  held  in  contempt,  are  taught  to  abase 
themaelves  in  their  own  minds,  and  employ  their  license  by  de- 
grading themselves  still  farther.     The  effect  of  Asiatic  despotism 
'a  plainly  visible:  every  man  is  the  king's  serf,  and  the  support 
if  the  community  devolves  upon  the  women,  who,  in  Cochin  Chi- 
i9a  especially,  plow,  sow,  reap,  fell  trees,  build,  and  perform  all  the 
ther  offices  civilization  assigns  to  the  stronger  sex. 
The  marriage  contract  is  a  mere  bargain.     A  man  buys  his 
L'Vife)  and  may  extend  his  purchases  as  far  as  be  pleases,  the  first 
pbought  being  usually  the  chief.     A  simple  agreement  before  wil- 
3  seals  the  union,  which  can  be  dissolved  with  equal  facility, 
'Ae  only  requisite  in  Cochin  China  being  to  break  a  chopstick  or 
porcupine  quill  in  presence  of  a  third  person.     A  man  has  also 
the  privilege  of  selling  his  inferior  wives. 
The  umnarried  women  are  almost  universally  unchaste,  and  do 
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not  incur  infamy  or  lose  the  chance  of  marriage  by  prostituting 
themselves.  Custom  allows  a  father  to  yield  his  daughter  to  any 
visitor  he  may  wish  to  honor,  or  to  hire  her  for  a  stipulated  price 
to  any  one  desirous  of  her  company,  and  she  has  no  power  to  re- 
sist the  arrangement,  although  she  can  not  be  married  against  her 
will. 

A  wife  is  considered  sacred,  more  as  the  property  of  her  hus- 
band than  from  respect  to  her  chastity.  The  theory  of  the  law 
is,  that  a  man's  harem  can  not  be  invaded,  even  by  the  king  him- 
self; but  Asiatic  absolutism  was  never  famed  for  its  adherence  to 
law  when  personal  interest  was  in  the  other  scale,  and  there  is  but 
Utile  exception  in  this  case. 

Adultery  is  punished  in  Siam  by  fine,  and  in  Cochin  China  by 
death.     In  Burmah  executions  of  females  are  very  rare,  but  they 
are  disciplined  with  the  aid  of  the  bamboo,  husbands  sometimes  ^ 
flogging  their  wives  in  the  open  streets. 

Although  professed  prostitutes  exist  in  large  numbers  through- 
out the  region,  still  there  are  not  so  many  as  might  be  expected, 
because  no  single  woman  is  required  to  be  chaste.  Little  is  known 
of  their  habits,  peculiarities,  or  position,  except  that  in  Siam  they 
are  incapacitated  from  giving  evidence  before  a  justice.  This  re- 
striction does  not  seem  to  arise  from  a  consideration  of  their  im- 
morality, but  from  local  prejudices,  and  the  disability  under  which 
they  labor  is  also  extended  to  braziers  and  blacksmiths. 

Leaving  the  Asiatic  Continent  for  a  short  time,  we  will  now  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes.  This  island  is 
noticed  here  rather  than  with  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  which 
are  included  in  the  list  of  barbarous  nations,  because  it  enjoys  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilization,  and  in  its  political  and  social 
state  is  far  in  advance  of  other  countries  of  the  Indian  Archipela- 
go. The  idea  of  freedom  is  recognized  in  its  public  system,  and 
its  institutions  have  assumed  a  republican  form. 

Women  are  not  excluded  from  their  share  in  public  business ; 
and  though  their  influence  is  usually  indirect,  their  counsel  is 
sought  by  the  men  on  all  important  occasions.  In  Wajo,  they  are 
not  only  elected  to  the  throne,  or,  rather,  the  presidential  chair,  but 
also  often  fill  the  great  offices  of  state.  Four  out  of  the  six  coun- 
cilors are  frequently  females. 

Their  domestic  condition,  to  some  extent,  corresponds  with  their 
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wlitical  privileges.  Tbe  wife  Las  the  uncontrolled  management 
t  her  household,  eating  with  her  husband,  and  mingling  freely 
(rith  the  other  sex  on  public  or  festival  occasions.  The  women 
lide  about,  transact  business,  and  even  vieit  foreigners  as  they 
please,  and  their  chastity  is  better  guarded  by  the  sensR  of  honor 
and  the  pride  of  virtue,  than  by  the  Jealousy  of  husbandjt  or  the 
surveillance  of  parents. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  For  the  reverse,  we  find 
the  barbarian  practice  of  polygamy,  which  is  universally  permitted, 
under  certain  restrictions.  The  moat  imjwrUmt  of  these  is  that 
two  ■wives  seldom  inhabit  the  same  house ;  each  has  usually  a 
eeporate  dwelling.  The  men  can  easily  procure  a  divorce,  and,  if 
Uie  wish  to  separate  is  mutual,  nothing  remains  but  to  do  so  08 
quickly  as  possible.  If  the  woman  alone  desires  to  be  released 
from  the  matrimonial  bond,  she  must  produce  a  reasonable  ground 
of  compIainL  Concubinage  is  rarely  practiced,  althoagh  some 
mail  may  take  a  woman  of  inferior  rank  as  a  companion  until  be 
can  marry  a  girl  whose  birth  equals  his  own. 

The  morals  of  both  men  and  women  are  Buperior  to  those  of 
■oy  other  race  in  eastern  or  western  Asia.  Prostitution  is  all  but 
unknown.  The  dancing  girb  are  generally  cdmilled  U)  be  of  cany 
nrtoe,  bot  even  they  preserve  decorum  in  their  maiincrs,  and 
dieas  with  great  decency,  although  their  public  perfunuances  are 
of  ft  kscivtotts  nature. 


CHISA. 

In  ibe  immense  empire  of  China  a  general  nntfbrmtty  of  man* 
neis  is  observable,  for  its  ci^ilizatioin  has  been  ca;^  in  a  nwold 
Uiioiied  by  decpodfim,  and  the  iron  disctplinc  of  ita  goTcmmGtit 
fccocs  all  to  yield.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  prosli- 
totioo  foima  oo  exception  to  the  nile.  We  know  that  a  remaHc- 
able  ayBtem  existR,  that  frail  wonten  abound  in  the  Celestia]  Em- 
pifv,  md  form  a  distinct  daai.  We  kooir  aometbii^  of  the  man- 
Bcr  ia  which  ibey  Hve,  and  bow  or  by  whom  tbey  are  mcoor- 
■gBd,  bat  BO  tnreler  has  as  yet  giren  any  lacid  acooont  of  die 
Tioe  aad  iA  oooneetwo^  and  oar  compentiTely  meagre  koowl' 
fldp  11  drtwn  fimn  a  raiilti{rfieHy  <^  aooicn. 

Hk  gneial  flODdttioD  of  tbefcoiale  kx  in  Cbina  ■  infiniorto 
ibe  nnle,  and  tb«  preoepM  aad  examples  ofCoafttchu  bare  taogStt 
ibe  fMopfe  Ibflt  ^  fenDCT  wen>  CTMled  for  (be  conTenience  of  tbe 
JmIk    RwiiiuiMt  retoe  la  iwwely  gownfad  by  the  bw;  noi  fcr 
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the  sake  of  virtue,  but  for  the  well-being  of  the  state  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  men.  But  national  morality,  inculcated  by  codes,  es- 
says, and  poems,  is,  in  fact,  a  dead  letter,  for  the  Chinese  rank 
among  the  most  immoral  people  on  the  earth.  The  inferiority  of 
women  is  recognized  in  their  politics,  which  embrace  the  spirit  of 
the  Salic  law.  The  throne  can  be  occupied  only  by  a  man,  and 
an  illegitimate  son  is  more  respected  than  a  legitimate  daughter. 

The  paternal  government  of  China  has  not  foiled  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  of  marriage.  In  this  contract  the  inclinations  of  the 
parties  themselves  are  practically  ignored ;  parental  authority  is 
supreme,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  weddings  to  take  place  between 
persons  who  have  never  seen  each  other  before  the  union.  Match- 
making is  followed  as  a  profession  by  some  old  women,  who  are 
remunerated  when  they  succeed.  When  two  families  commence 
a  negotiation  of  this  kind,  all  particulars  are  required  to  be  fiilly 
explained  on  both  sides,  so  that  no  deceit  can  be  practiced.  The 
engagement  is  then  drawn,  and  the  amount  of  presents  agreed  on. 
This  contract  is  irrevocable.  If  the  friends  of  the  girl  desire  to 
break  off  the  match,  the  one  who  had  authority  to  dispose  of  her 
receives  fifly  strokes  of  the  bamboo,  and  the  marriage  proceeds. 
If  the  bridegroom,  or  the  friend  who  controls  him  is  dissatisfied, 
he  receives  the  same  punishment,  and  must  fulfill  his  engagement 
If  either  of  the  parties  is  incontinent  afler  betrothal,  the  crime  is 
punished  as  adultery.  If  any  deceit  has  been  practiced,  and  either 
person  has  falsely  represented  the  party  about  to  be  married,  the 
offender  is  severely  punished,  and  the  marriage  is  void,  even  if 
completed.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  such  instances  sometimes 
occur.  It  must  be  noticed  that,  though  betrothal  binds  a  woman 
positively  to  her  future  husband,  yet  he  can  not  force  her  from 
her  friends  before  the  stipulated  time  has  expired,  nor  can  they 
retain  her  beyond  the  assigned  day. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  under  certain  restrictions.  The  first  wife 
is  usually  chosen  from  a  family  equal  in  station  to  that  of  the  hus- 
band, and  acquires  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  a 
chief  wife  in  any  Asiatic  country.  The  man  may  then  take  as 
many  more  women  as  he  can  afibrd  to  keep,  but  these  are  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  first  married,  although  the  children  have  a  contin- 
gent claim  to  the  inheritance.  This  position,  if  it  brings  no  posi- 
tive honor,  brings  little  shame.  It  is  sanctioned  by  usage,  but 
was  originally  condemned  by  strict  moralists,  who  designated  the 
arrangement  by  a  word  compounded  of  crime  and  woman.    It  is 
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lition  which  only  a  poor  oi'  humble  woman  will  conaent  to 

jupy.     A  natioiial  proverb  says,  "Itiamorelionorable  tobe  the 

of  a  poor  man  tbaii  the  coucubiue  of  an  emperor,"     The  so- 

i\  rule  which  makes  all  subsequeut  wives  subrirdiQate  to  the 

first  married  may  probably  have  had  some  effect  in  forming 

|ia  opinion. 

The  Chinese  system  is  rigid  as  to  the  degrees  of  consanguinity 

,weeii  which  marriage  may  be  coniracled.     In  unoicnt  times  the 

iverse  of  this  seems  lo  have  been  the  rule,  and  tradition  says  that 

luch  immorality  was  the  result.     The  law  now  prohibits  all  un- 

between  pcrbons  of  the  same  family  name,  and  is  attended 

with  some  ineonvenieueo,  because  the  number  of  proper  names  is 

small.     If  such  a  marriage  is  contracted,  it  is  declared  void,  and 

the  parlies  are  punished  by  blows  and  a  fine.     If  the  couple  are 

isly  related  by  marriage  within  four  degrees,  the  union  is 

ilared  incestuous,  and  the  ofi'enders  are  punished  with  the  bam- 

or,  in  extreme  cases,  by  strangling  or  decapitation. 
Not  only  are  the  degrees  of  relationship  definitely  specified,  but 
.  of  classes  is  under  restriction.     An  ofiicer  of  govem- 
;Baent  must  not  maiTy  into  a  family  under  his  jurisdietiou,  or,  if  he 
■bject  to  a  heavy  punishment;  the  same  being  accorded 
the  girl's  relations  if  they  have  voluntarily  aided  him,  but  they 
exempt  if  their  submission  was  the  result  of  his  authority. 
To  marry  a  woman  aliseonding  from  justice  is  prohibited.     To 
forcibly  wed  a  freeman's  daughter  subjects  the  offender  to  stran- 
gulation.   An  officer  of  government,  or  any  hereditary  functionary, 
who  marries  a  woman  of  a  disreputable  class,  receives  sixty  strokes 
of  the  bamboo,  and  the  ssmie  modicum  awaits  any  priest  who  mar- 
ries at  all,  he  being  also  expelled  from  his  order.     Slaves  and  free 
ipersons  are  forbidden  to  intermarry.     Those  who  connive  at  an 
l^al  union  are  considered  criminals,  and  punished  accordingly. 
According  to  Chinese  law,  any  one  of  seven  specifietl  causes  are 
lowed  to  justify  divorce,  nnmely,  barrenness,  lasciviousness,  dis- 
.rd  of  the  husband's  parents,  talkativeness  (!),  thievish  propen- 
ies,   an    envious,  auspicious   temper,   or  inveterate  infirmity, 
.gainst  these  the  woman  has  three  pleas,  any  one  of  which,  if 
ibstantiated,  will  annul  the  husband's  application.     They  are, 
lat  she  has  mourned  three  years  for  her  husband's  family ;  that 
le  family  has  become  rich,  having  Ijeen  poor  at  the  time  of  mar- 
;  or,  that  she  has  no  father  or  mother  living  to  receive  her. 
lese  are  useless  when  she  has  committed  adultery,  in  which  cam 
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her  husband  is  positively  forbidden  to  retain  her,  but  under  other 
circumstances  they  present  a  check  to  his  caprice.  In  cases  of 
adultery,  a  man  may  kill  both  his  wife  and  her  paramour  if  he  de- 
tect them  and  execute  his  vengeance  forthwith,  but  he  must  not 
put  her  to  death  for  any  other  crime.  In  the  same  connection 
may  be  mentioned  a  law  denouncing  severe  penalties  on  any  man 
who  lends  his  wife  or  daughter.  This  is  not  an  obsolete  enact- 
ment against  an  unknown  offense,  for  instances  do  sometimes  oc- 
cur of  poor  men  selling  their  wives  as  concubines  to  their  richer 
neighbors,  while  others  prostitute  them  for  gain. 

From  this  view  of  the  social  condition  of  women  and  the  laws 
of  marriage,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  a  subject  which  has  given 
China  an  unenviable  notoriety,  namely,  the  custom  of  infanti- 
cide. Two  causes  appear  to  have  encouraged  this  practice :  the 
poverty  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  severity  of  the  laws  respect- 
ing niicit  sexual  intercourse.  The  former  is  the  principal  cause. 
When  the  parents  are  so  indigent  as  to  have  no  hope  of  main- 
taining their  children,  the  daughters  are  murdered,  for  a  son  can 
earn  his  living  in  a  few  years,  and  assist  his  parents  in  addition. 
Among  this  class  the  birth  of  a  female  is  viewed  as  a  calamity. 
Several  methods  are  adopted  to  destroy  the  child.  It  may  be 
drowned  in  warm  water,  its  throat  may  be  pinched,  a  wet  cloth 
may  be  pressed  over  its  mouth,  it  may  be  choked  with  rice,  or  it 
may  be  buried  alive. 

When  Mr.  Smith,  a  missionary,  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Canton 
in  1844,  he  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  infanticide. 
A  native  assured  him  that,  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles'  radius,  the 
children  killed  each  year  tvould  not  exceed  Jive  hundred.  In  Fokien 
province  the  crime  was  more  general,  and  at  a  place  called  Kea 
King  Chow  there  were  computed  to  be  from  five  to  six  hundred 
cases  every  month.  A  foundling  hospital  at  Canton  was  named 
as  preventing  much  of  the  crime,  but  it  seems  to  have  received 
only  five  hundred  infants  yearly ;  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  births.  The  Chinese  generally  confess  that  infanticide  is  prac- 
ticed throughout  the  empire,  and  is  regarded  as  an  innocent  and 
proper  expedient  for  lightening  the  pressure  of  poverty.  It  is  not 
wholly  confined  to  the  poor;  the  rich  resort  to  it  to  conceal  their 
amours.  The  laws  punish  illicit  intercourse.with  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  strokes  of  the  bamboo.  If  a  child  is  bom,  its  sup- 
port devolves  upon  the  father ;  but  in.cascs  where  the  connection 
has  been  concealed,  this  evidence  is  usually  destroyed. 
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^^^■t  Prostitutioa  prevails  to  a  prodigious  extent.     "  Sedaction  aud 

^^^Kiilterir,"  says  Williams,  in  his  Sim.'eT  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 

^^^Hare  comparative! J  infrequent,  but  brothels  and  their  inmates 

^^Hp8  found  every  where,  on  land  and  water.     One  danger  attend- 

^^^Sag  yoong  girls  walking  alone  is  that  they  will  be  stolen  fur  in- 

^^  carcemtion  in  these  gates  of  hell."    This  allusion  may  be  explained 

by  the  fact  that  in  1832  there  were  from  eiyht  to  ten  thousand 

prostitutes  in  and  near  Canton,  of  whom  the  greater  portion  had 

been  stolen  while  children,  and  regularly  trained  for  this  life. 

Many  kidnappers  gained  a  living  by  stealing  young  girls  and 

selling  them  to  the  brothels,  and  in  times  of  want  parcnls  have 

been  known  to  lead  their  daughters  through  the  streets  and  offer 

them  for  sale.     A  recent  visitor  to  Canton  describes  the  sale  of 

children  as  un  every-day  affair,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  simple 

mercantile  transaction.     Some  are  disposed  of  for  concubines,  but 

others  are  deliberately  bartered  to  be  brought  up  as  prostitutes, 

I  &ad  are  transferred  at  once  to  the  brotheK 

^^■^  Of  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  we  have  no  particular  de- 

^^fbription,  but  one  singular  feature  is  the  brothel  junks,  which  arc 

^^^fcooKd  in  conspicuous  stations  on  the  Pearl  River,  and  arc  dlstin- 

^^^Bbished  by  their  superior  decorations.    Many  of  them  arc  called 

^^^B^ower  Boats,"  and  form  whole  avenues  in  the  floating  suburbs 

^^^Kf  Canton.     The  women  lead  a  life  of  reckless  extravagance, 

^^^  plunging  into  all  the  excitements  which  are  oQ'ered  by  their  mode 

of  life  to  release  themselves  from  ennui  or  reflection.     Diseases 

are  very  prevalent  among  them,  and  visitors  suffer  severely  for 

their   temporary  pleasures.     They    are  usually   congregated  in 

troops,  under  the  government  of  a  man  who  is  answerable  for 

their  conduct,  or  for  any  violation  of  public  peace  or  decency. 

Tlie  last  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  offense,  for  the  Chinese 

make  a  display  of  their  visits  to  brothels.     Persons  pass  to  and 

from  the  Flower  Boats  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  and 

rich  men  sometimes  make  up  a  party,  send  to  one  of  the  junks, 

retain  as  many  women  as  they  wish,  and  eollectively  pass  the 

time  in  debauch  and  licentiousness. 

This  is  not  the  only  form  prostitution  assumes  in  China.    Wom- 

f  the  poorer  classes,  whose  friends  are  not  able  to  provide  for 

I,  are  lodged  in  prison  under  the  care  of  female  warders,  and 

e  employ  their  prisoners  in  prostitution  for  their  benefit.     An 

lent  which  occurred  at  Shenshee  a  few  years  since  reveals  an- 

r  phase.    A  young  nidow  resided  there  with  her  mother-in- 

Ee 
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law,  both  being  supported  by  the  prostitution  of  the  former.  Her 
charms  fiiiled,  she  was  deserted  by  her  visitors,  and  starvation 
seemed  inevitable.  The  old  woman  would  not  recognize  her 
daughter's  inability  to  support  her,  and  flogged  her.  The  prosti- 
tute, in  attempting  self-defense,  killed  her  mother.  She  was  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  but,  as  the  victim  had  acted  illegally  in  endeav- 
oring to  force  her  to  prostitution,  the  sentence  of  the  court,  which 
had  ordered  her  to  be  hewn  to  pieces,  was  commuted  into  decap- 
itation. 

As  before  remarked,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
not  more  reliable  information  of  the  vice,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  all  but  universal  in  China.* 

'  Since  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  written,  the  operations  of  the  Allied 
Powers  against  China,  and  the  captnre  of  Canton,  have  given  Bome  farther  insight 
into  the  domestic  economy  of  this  people.  The  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Tttuesj  writing  from  Hong  Kong,  Febmary  22, 1858,  thus  describes  Chinese  holidays : 

"  During  the  entree  acte  all  China  has  been  exploding  crackers,  and  Hong  Kong 
has  been  celebrating  its  *  Isthmian  games/  Toward  the  close  of  the  three  days  of 
festivity  the  Chinese  holiday  became  almost  exciting.  If  they  had  kept  np  half  as 
riiarp  a  fire  at  Canton  on  the  29th  of  December  as  they  did  on  the  14th  of  Febm- 
ary,  we  should  never  have  got  pver  the  walls  with  a  less  loss  than  500  men.  The 
streets  both  of  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  were  piled  with  myriads  of  exploded  cracker 
carcasses.  In  Hong  Kong,  where  I  passed  the  last  day  of  these  festivities,  grave 
men  and  sedate  children  were  from  morning  till  midnight  hanging  strings  of  these 
noisy  things  from  their  balconies,  and  perpetually  renewing  them  as  they  exploded. 
The  sing-song  women,  in  their  rich,  handsome  dresses,  were  screeching  their  shrill 
songs,  and  twanging  their  two-stringed  lutes  on  every  veranda  in  the  Chinese 
quarter,  while  the  lords  of  creation,  assembled  at  a  round  table,  were  cramming 
the  day-long  repast.  The  women — hired  singing  women  of  not  doubtful  reputa- 
tion— in  the  intervals  of  their  music,  take  their  seats  at  the  table  opposite  the  men. 
They  do  not  eat,  but  their  business  being  to  promote  the  conviviality  of  the  feast, 
they  challenge  the  men  to  the  samshu  cup,  and  drink  with  them.  It  is  astonishing 
to  see  what  a  quantity  of  diluted  samshu  these  painted  and  brocaded  she-Celestials 
can  drink  without  any  apparent  effect.  Ever  and  anon  one  of  the  company  retires 
to  a  conch  and  takes  an  opium  pipe,  and  then  returns  and  recommences  his  meal. 
I  was  invited  to  one  of  these  feasts ;  the  dishes  were  excellent,  but  it  lasted  till  I 
loathed  the  sight  of  food.  I  believe  the  Chinese  spend  fabulous  sums  in  these  en- 
tertainments ;  the  sing-song  women  are  often  brought  from  distances,  and  are  cer- 
tainlv  chosen  with  some  discrimination.  Thev  are  an  imitation  of  the  Chinese 
lady,  and,  as  the  Chinese  lady  has  no  education  and  no  duties,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  yjoor  sing-song  girl  and  the  poor  abject  wife  is  probably  not  observable  in 
appearance  or  manner.  The  dress  is  particularly  modest  and  becoming.  They  all 
have  great  quantities  of  black  hair.  If  they  would  let  it  fall  disheveled  down  their 
backs  as  the  Manilla  women  do,  they  would  he  more  picturesque,  but  not  formal 
and  decent,  as  China  is,  even  in  its  wantonness.  The  Chinawoman's  hair  is  pnmmnd 
and  built  up  into  a  structure  rather  resembling  a  huge  flat-iron,  and  the  edifice  is 
adorned  with  combs,  and  jewels,  and  fJowers,  arranged  with  a  certain  taste.  An 
embroidered  blae  silk  tunic  reaches  from  her  chin  nearly  to  her  ankles.     Below  tho 
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JAPAN. 

B  recent  connection  established  by  American  enterprise  with 
&e  semi-Iabuloua  empire  of  Jnpan  (the  Zipangi  of  Coliinibua) 
mokes  tlie  institutions  of  that  countrj'  more  tlmn  usually  interest- 
Big.  From  the  earliest  occounte  of  the  Dutch  and  Jesuit  writers 
3  the  present  time,  we  know  thai  the  Japanese,  lilie  the  Chinese, 
lave  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  among  both,  the 
fyicea  wliich,  in  the  present  experience  of  mankind,  seem  the  ac- 

mpaniments  of  that  improvement,  have  been  developed  in  a 

markable  degree. 

Among  savage  tribes  female  honor  is  held  in  very  little  esteem ; 

B  woman  is  merely  property.  As  we  advance  in  the  scale  of 
Blenigeiice  they  take  higher  grade,  and  virtue  and  modesty  are 
rmore  cherished.  Our  information  concerning  Japan  is,  even  yet, 
comparatively  limited,  but  no  eircumstance  of  its  ordinary  life 
e  clear  than  that  female  virtue  among  the  higher  classes 
is  much  valued,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  enormoua 
extent  of  public  prostitution,  in  which  men  of  all  ranks  indulge. 

The  Jesuit  Charleroix,  Ktempfer,  Adams,  and  some  Dutch 
writers,  have  given  accounts  of  Japan  from  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present  time.  Like  most  Oriental  nations,  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  Japanese  have  undergone  so  little  change,  that 
the  practices  of  a  century  ago  are  the  fashions  of  to-day.  The 
most  recent  traveler  (for  those  who  composed  Commodore  Perry's 
expedition  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  under  that  denomination) 
is  Captain  Golownin,  and  he  had  opportunities  for  close  observa- 
tion not  equaled  since  the  times  of  the  early  writers.  He  was 
Commander  of  the  Russian  sloop-of-war  Diana,  and  visited  the 
Japanese  empire  in  1811.  Having  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony 
aabore,  he  was  induced,  by  the  duplicity  of  the  Japanese,  who  are 


timtc  ■piKor  the  gnj  trowseni,  nronehl  irith  Rold  or  silrer  thrrad ;  the  Instep  plane- 

Ing  ihroDRh  the  thin,  white  silk  stockitifrs  nn<l  a  ver;  imall  foot  (whrn  \c(t  to  nit- 

ture  the  Chinese  hare  hcoutifal  feet  and  hands}  in  a  rich  nlippcr,  nith  a  Ircmen- 

.   doua  white  uilo  in  form  of  on  inTcnctl  pjramid.     In  these  sine-aonK  girls  yon  see 

Ltiio  originals  of  ihc  ChinMn  pictures — the  painted  faees,  the  fai(;h-archcil,  |>endlcd 

^yelmirt,  tlio  emalL  roand  month,  the  rather  full  and  i1it;ht]y  uDsiial  lip,  nalnrally 

)r  artiltrlBlly  of  ndecp  vermiUnn,  the  Ion)-,  ilit-shaped,  half  closed  cyoa,  sntrfcratiTo 

of  indolence  and  slyneea.     Whnt  ihc  vnlnhln  and  jocose  conTenadDn  addrcaaed  to 

ibcm  b;  the  men  may  xnenn  I  onn  not  tell,  hut  their  mannem  arc  quite  decent, 

thdr  rcplio  arc  thnrt  and  roserrcd,  and  every  gesture,  or  song,  or  cup  of  Hamstai 

Menu  to  be  regulated  hy  a  kitown  ceremonial." 
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In  his  lifetime  the  brothel-keeper  is  said  by  some  writers  to 
rank  with  the  skinner  or  tanner,  an  opprobrious  calling,  while  oth- 
ers say  he  ranks  with  merchants,  and  his  company  is  not  deemed 
objectionable.  This  latter  statement,  if  true,  may  be  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  he  holds  a  government  license.  In  Japan,  as  in 
China,  the  crown  is  the  fountain  of  all  distinction,  and  every  gov- 
ernment ofiScial  has  peculiar  privileges  and  a  distinct  position  in 
the  social  scale.  After  his  death,  however,  the  brothel -keeper  is 
held  in  great  disesteem.  The  sanctity  of  the  burial-place,  to  which 
particular  reverence  attaches,  would  be  polluted  by  his  unholy 
presence,  and  his  odious  remains  are  denied  the  rite  of  sepulture, 
and  are  dragged  in  the  clothes  in  which  he  died  to  a  dunghill, 
there  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 

Prostitution  as  a  public  institution  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Japan  by  a  certain  warlike  emperor  or  usurper,  who, 
leading  his  troops  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  empire,  feared 
lest,  from  want  of  home  comforts  and  domestic  ties,  they  might  be- 
come disgusted  and  abandon  his  service.  Accordingly,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  lawful  enjoyments,  he  had  stations  for  bands  of  prosti- 
tutes at  various  points,  to  the  nearest  of  which  he  led  his  fatigued 
soldiers  after  his  engagements. 

Another  statement  as  to  the  origin  of  this  system  is  that,  on  one 
ocoiision  during  a  revolution,  the  spiritual  emperor  having  fled, 
attended  by  his  foster-mother  and  a  numerous  band  of  female  at- 
tendants, temporary  nuns,  the  emperor  and  his  foster-mother 
drowned  themse^es  in  fear  of  capture  by  the  enemies ;  where- 
upon the  attendant  nuns,  cut  off  from  all  other  resource,  adopted 
libertinism  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  this  gave  the  first  public 
example  and  sanction  to  a  reprobate  state  of  life. 

There  are  in  Japan  various  religious  institutions  of  a  character 
similar  to  convents  and  monasteries.  The  vow  of  cclibacv  and 
chastity  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  this  state,  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  vow,  the  monks  are  described  as  living  wery  intcmperately, 
seducing  both  women  and  girls,  and  committing  other  shameful 
enormities.^ 

Among  the  mendicant  religious  orders  to  which  both  sexes  be- 
long, the  nuns  are  numerous.  They  are  described  as  being  very 
fine-looking  women.  They  are  generally  the  children  of  indigent 
parents,  and  good  looks  are  essential  to  success  in  their  calling, 
between  which  and  prostitution  there  seems  no  diflference  save  in 

*  Golownin,  toI.  iii.  p.  52. 
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Indeed,  many  of  these  mendicant  nans  go  direct  from  the 
rothel  to  their  new  employment,  which,  combining  various  qunH- 
sationis  ia  probably  more  lucrative. 

I  "We  have  been  imable  to  find  any  information  as  to  the  nature 
r  extent  of  venereal  diseases,  if  any,  in  Japan.     Of  infanticide 

[>  we  have  no  account. 
'  Commodore  Perry,  in  the  Narrative  of  hia  Expedition,  confirms 
'  e  facts  above  stated  so  far  as  bis  opportunities  for  observation 
tended.  Difficulties  were  at  first  thrown  in  the  way  of  hia  see- 
f  the  Japanese  women,  and  when  be  walked  about  the  intcr- 
lers  prcf^ded  him,  and,  under  a  show  of  doing  him  honor,  or- 
i  all  the  women  into  their  houses.  Afterward,  on  the  com- 
v's  remonstrance,  the  women  were  allowed  to  make  their 
^pearance,  and  their  manners  and  looks  were  not  by  any  means 
tDpleasing.  When  the  officers  of  the  expedition  were  cnterUuneti, 
Iwy  sometimes  waited  on  the  por^  with  lea,  coffee,  and  other  re* 
ihments.  Their  mannrra  were  mild,  their  countcnancefl  wcpb 
t  and  pleasing,  the  only  objccUooable  point  about  them  being 
e  abominable  habit  of  blackening  their  teeth  with  a  highly  cor- 
sive  pigment  partly  composed  of  iron  filing  and  a  fermented 
lienor  called  saki,  which  affected  the  gums  veiy  offensively,  and 
Kiaed  an  appearance  and  odor  decidedly  unpleasing  to  the  tastes 
ff  Western  travelers. 

f  The  women  of  the  working  classes  were  engaged  in  hard  field 
I  oat-door  labor,  but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  densely 
ipalated  conntries  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Coramodope  Per- 
ry aasamea  that  licentiousness  must  be  prevalent  in  large  cities, 
bat  be  Ttennt  his  testimony  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  women 
whom  the  people  of  the  expedition  met  while  on  bIiotp.' 

The  opportunities  of  infonnatioD  and  porticalar  inquiry  were, 
bowerer,  not  very  great,  owing  to  the  more  important  political 
ot^ectB  of  the  visit,  and  the  not  very  protracted  stay  of  the  squad- 
ron in  Japnn. 

Ifot  content  with  the  exoetm  of  inoontinence  in  which  the  Jap- 
anew  as  a  nation  indnlge.  tbry  largely  practioe  nnnatoral  vkm, 
and  the  youth  of  the  province  of  Kioto,  which  in  tlie  peealiar  ap- 
panage of  the  iptritoa]  emperor,  arc  celebrated  on  acoytont  of  tbdr 
tgWi  oocunand  a  high  price  in  this  bofTid  traffic 
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TARTAR  RACES. 

Central  Asia  is  but  little  known  and  seldom  visited.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  people  are  the  Kirghiz  Kazaks,  who 
form  a  nation  of  shepherds.  They  dwell  in  huts,  or  temporary 
habitations  of  wicker-work  covered  with  fleeces,  and  are  a  robust, 
hardy  race,  addicted  to  sensual  enjoyments.  Their  manners  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  female  sex  are  coarse,  but  it  is  curious  to  re- 
mark that,  while  the  men  are  indolent  and  licentious,  the  women 
are  fond  of  exertion,  for  which  their  only  recompense  is  to  be 
treated  as  slaves. 

The  Kirghiz,  when  rich  enough,  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  polygamy;  indeed,  this  part  of  the  Mohammedan 
creed  is  the  one  they  have  embraced  with  most  ardor,  yet  few 
possess  sufficient  wealth  to  marry  more  than  one  wife.  The  price 
paid  for  a  woman  will  range  from  five  or  six  sheep  among  the 
poorer  classes,  to  two  hundred,  five  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand 
horses  among  the  rich,  to  which  are  added  different  household  ef- 
fects, and  occasionally  a  few  male  or  female  slaves.  A  consider- 
able share  of  these  payments  is  absorbed  by  the  Mohammedan 
moolahs,  who  find  a  profitable  source  of  revenue  in  marrying 
these  people.  They  consecrate  the  union  as  soon  as  projected, 
and  immediately  the  amount  of  the  kalym^  or  price,  has  been  ar- 
ranged between  the  parties,  the  moolah  solemnly  asks  the  parents 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  "  Do  you  consent  to  the  union  of  the 
children  ?"  repeating  the  question  three  times  to  each,  and  then 
reading  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  the  couple  to  be  married.  No 
marriage  is  complete  till  the  whole  of  the  stipulated  amount  is  paid, 
but  neither  party  can  honorably  retract  after  the  first  installment 
has  been  offered  and  accepted.  From  that  time  the  bridegroom  has 
leave  to  visit  his  bride,  if  he  engages  not  to  take  away  her  chasti- 
ty. In  cases  where  this  liberty  leads  to  an  anticipation  of  the  final 
ceremony,  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  kalym  is  not  allowed  to  pro- 
tract the  union,  which  is  hastened  as  much  as  possible.  If  a  man 
find  his  wife  to  have  been  incontinent  before  he  married  her,  he 
may  return  her  to  her  parents,  and  demand  the  restitution  of  her 
price,  or  the  substitution  of  one  of  her  sisters.  If  he  actually  de- 
tects her  in  the  commission  of  adultery,  he  may  kill  her,  otherwise 
the  adulterer  is  fined,  and  the  wife  may  be  divorced  or  chastised. 

The  morals  of  the  Kirghiz  are  good.     Chastity  in  the  woman 
is  highly  prized,  and  the  sensuality  of  the  men  is  served  by  pros- 
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totea,  who  live  in  eaoh  cainp,  either  in  companies  or  in  separate 
lata  Numbers  of  tliese  women  appear  wherever  the  Rusaians 
J  encampments,  and  virulent  disease  among  them  has  tended 
Ipidly  to  tliin  the  people.  The  prostitutes  are  composed  of  two 
—widows  and  divorced  women,  who  have  no  other  means 
of  Bubaistence,  and  linger  out  a  miserable  hfe  in  dirt,  rags,  and 
contempt ;  and  a  few  who  addict  themselves  to  prostitution  from 
mere  L* 


CIBCASSIA. 

I  The  race  known  as  Abassians,  considered  the  aborigines  of  the 
iRacasua,  were  deacriljed  by  Strabo  as  a  predatory  people — pirates 
Est  Bea,  and  robbers  on  land.  These  characteristics  they  preserve 
^0  the  present  day,  but  otherwise  they  are  a  virtuous  nation, 
range  to  the  worst  vices  of  civilized  life,  and  humble  in  their  de- 
Their  religion  permits  polygamy,  but  as  wives  are  costSy, 
tey  are  usually  contented  with  one,  who  is  the  companion  rather 
a  the  meniaJ  of  her  husband.  The  women  are  industrious,  are 
bwed  full  liberty,  and  are  free  in  their  social  intercourse,  the 
eil  being  worn  only  to  screen  their  complexions,  and  not  for  se- 
iusiou. 

Their  laws  against  immorality  are  stringent.     An  act  of  illicit 

nntercourse  is  punished  by  flnu  or  banishment.     A  dishonest  wife 

"b  returned  to  her  parents,  and  by  them  sold  as  a  slave,  as  is  also 

tt  wanton  girl.     Illegitimate  children  can  not  claim  any  relation- 

■fihip,  and  if  sold  as  slaves  or  assassinated,  no  one  is  expected  to 

ideem  them  in  the  one  case,  or  avenge  them  in  the  other.    When 

ft  man  desires  to  divorce  his  wife,  he  must  give  his  reasons  before 

i  council  of  elders,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied,  he  mn-st  pay  her 

rents  a  stated  amount  to  recompense  them  for  the  burden  thus 

1  upon  them.     Should  the  woman  marry  again  witliin  two 

jf«aT«,  this  sum  is  returned. 

Among  the  Circassians  themselves  women  are  not  secluded.    A 

tan  will  often  introduce  his  wife  and  daughters  to  a  traveler,  and 

tnmarricd  women  are  frequently  seen  at  public  asacmblie.'!.    They 

li'Observo  one  singular  custom :  a  husband  never  appears  abroad 

»«ith  hia  wife,  and  scarcely  ever  sees  her  during  the  dny.     This  is 

I  aceonlance  with  ancient  habits,  and  is  a  prolongation  of  the 

VjlBiarriage  etiquette,  which  requires  a  man,  after  he  has  removed 

|<2rs  bride's  corset  of  leather,  worn  by  all  virgins,  for  some  time  to 

afrun  ftom  openly  living  with  her. 
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Throughout  the  Caucasus  a  high  state  of  morality  is  found. 
Open  prostitution  is  unknown,  and  any  girl  leading  a  notoriously 
immoral  life  would  be  compelled  to  fly  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
territory,  if  she  escaped  being  sold  as  a  slave  or  put  to  death  by 
her  indignant  friends.  There  is  a  general  opinion  that  Circassians 
will  sell  their  daughters  to  any  Turk  or  Persian  who  wishes  to 
buy  them,  but  this  is  not  the  fact  They  are  particularly  careful 
as  to  the  position  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  intermarry  with  them. 
Great  precautions  are  taken  to  insure  the  happiness  of  the  girls, 
and  long-continued  negotiations  frequently  lead  to  no  result.  The 
majority  of  females  sold  as  Circassians  arc  either  children  stolen 
from  the  neighboring  Cossacks,  or  slaves  procured  from  those  Cir- 
cassian traders  who  own  allegiance  to  Bussia. 

TURKEY. 

Proud,  sensual,  and  depraved  in  his  tastes,  the  Turk  is  too  in- 
dolent to  acquire  even  the  means  of  gratifying  his  most  powerful 
cravings.  Satisfying  his  pride  with  the  memory  of  former  glories, 
his  lust  looks  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  paradise  crowded 
with  beautiful  ministers  of  pleasure,  and  he  passes  his  time  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Epicurean  speculation,  lounging  on  cushions  and 
sipping  coffee  with  a  dreamy  indifference  to  all  external  objects. 
Even  the  poor  indulge  in  this  idleness.  They  measure  the  amount 
of  labor  necessary  to  keep  them  from  positive  want,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  their  time  waiting  the  sensual  heaven  promised  by  their 
prophet.  In  such  a  lethargy  the  most  violent  passions  are  foster- 
ed, and  when  these  become  excited  the  Turk  can  not  be  surpassed 
in  brutal  fury.  All  his  fancies  are  gross ;  moral  power  is  an  in- 
comprehensible idea,  and  he  can  conceive  no  authority  not  en- 
forced by  whip  or  sword. 

The  Turkish  character  thus  exhibited  corresponds  with  their 
estimate  of  the  female  sex.  The  person  alone  is  loved ;  intellect 
in  a  Turkish  woman  is  rarely  developed  and  never  prized.  She 
finds  her  chief  employment  in  decorating  her  person,  her  sole  en- 
joyment in  lounging  on  a  pile  of  cushions,  and  admiring  the  ele- 
gance of  her  costume.    Turkey  is  literally  the  empire  of  the  senses. 

Polygamy  is  now  growing  into  disrepute  there.  Recent  laws 
have  conferred  many  privileges  upon  women  in  matters  of  prop- 
erty, and  their  comparative  independence  has  rendered  them 
averse  to  a  position  in  which  they  only  acquire  secondary  rank. 
Men  who  marry  wives  of  equal  rank  to  themselves  frequently  en- 
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gage  in  their  marriage  contrncts  not  to  form  a  second  alliance,  and 
this  stjpulatiou  b  very  seldom  violated. 

The  customs  of  the  country  do  not  permit  a  man  to  see  bis  wife 
Fore  marriage.     She  may  gratify  her  curiosity  by  a  stealthy 
at  him,  but  tliia  privilege  is  seldom  used.     In  consequence 
the  separation  of  the  sexea,  a  race  of  professional  mateh-makerB 
arisen,  as  in  China,  who  realise  considerable  profits  from  their 
,ling.    Children  of  three  or  four  years  old  are  sometimes  be- 
,hed,  marriage  tailing  place  about  fourteen.    When  a  wedding 
contemplated,  each  family  deputes  an  agent  to  arrange  prelimi- 
■ies,  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  emboflied  in  a  legal  document, 
and  the  woman  is  then  called  "a  wife  by  writing,"     This  is  con- 
cluded some  days  before  the  actual  wedding,  but  the  interval  is 
occupied  with  rejoicings  and  hospitality,  on  which  the  bridegroom 
generally  expends  a  year's  income.     The  onion  is  a  mere  civil 
contract  blessed  by  religious  rites.     All  concubines  are  slaves, 
even  in  the  harem  of  the  sultan,  since  no  free  Turiiish  woman  can 
:upy  til  at  position. 

The  morals  of  Turkish  women  are  generally  described  as  very 

Their  veils  favor  an  intrigue,  the  most  jealous  husband 

passing  his  wife  in  the  street  without  knowing  her.    The  places 

of  assignation  are  usually  the  Jews'  shops,  where  they  meet  their 

lovers,  but  preserve  their  incognito  even  to  them.     Lady  Mary 

ortley  Montague  imagined  "  the  number  of  faithful  wives  to  be 

small  in  a  country  where  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a 

er'a  indiscretion." 

Tho  dancing  girls  of  Turkey  are  prostitutes  by  profession. 
'Lcir  performances  are  much  enjoyed  by  all  classes,  and  they 
ice  as  lasciviously  in  the  harem,  where  they  are  o!\en  invited 
amuse  the  wives  and  concubineg,  as  Iwfore  a  party  of  conviv- 
"  Its  in  the  kiosks.  Their  costume  is  exceedingly  rich,  both  in 
(lor  and  material.  During  the  day  they  resort  to  coffw-houses, 
lere  they  attach  themselves  to  companions  whom  they  entertain 
i-h  songs,  tales,  or  caresses  until  night,  when  their  orgies  are 
Ferred  to  lionsea  belonging  to  their  chiefs.  Many  of  these 
litatione  are  furnished  with  every  possible  luxury. 
Another  form  of  prostitution  is  temporary  marriage.  For  in- 
a  man  on  a  journey  will  arrive  in  a  strange  city,  where  he 
to  remain  some  time.  He  immediately  bargains  for  a  fo- 
companion,  a  regular  agreement  is  drawn  up,  and  ho  aup- 
her  and  remunerates  her  friends  while  he  rcmaina.    When 
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he  is  tired  of  her,  or  wishes  to  leave  the  place,  she  returns  to  her 
friends,  and  patiently  waits  for  another  engagement  of  the  same 
kind. 

NORTHERN   AFRICA. 

A  very  brief  notice  only  is  required  of  the  semi-barbarous 
states  of  Northern  Africa,  particularly  as  an  account  of  Algeria 
under  the  French  has  already  been  given.  The  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  Moors,  and  therefore  our  remarks  will  mainly  apply 
to  them.  Like  the  Turks,  they  are  proud,  ignorant,  sensual,  and 
depraved,  and  their  treatment  of  women  exactly  accords  with 
this  character.  They  regard  the  female  sex  but  as  material  in- 
struments of  man's  gratification ;  and  this  idea  is  become  so  gen- 
erally received,  that  the  sole  education  of  a  girl  is  such  as  will 
render  her  acceptable  to  some  gross  sensualist.  Intellect  and  sen- 
timent are  not  the  possessions  which  will  recommend  her :  to  be 
attractive^  she  must  be  fat,  A  girl  of  such  bulk  as  to  be  a  good 
load  for  a  camel  is  considered  a  perfect  beauty,  and,  accordingly, 
the  mother  does  not  train  her  daughter  in  seductive  arts,  but 
feeds  her  into  a  seductive  appearance,  as  pigeons  are  fed  in  some 
parts  of  Italy.  She  is  made  to  swallow  every  day  a  certain  num- 
ber of  balls  of  paste  saturated  with  oil,  and  the  rod  overcomes  any 
reluctance  she  mav  have  to  the  diet. 

The  Moors  are  extremely  jealous  of  their  enormous  wives. 
Some  have  been  known  to  kill  their  women  before  proceeding  on 
a  journey ;  others  have  forbidden  them  to  name  an  animal  of  the 
masculine  gender.  They  are  entirely  shut  up  within  the  walls  of 
the  harem,  where  they  pass  their  time  perfuming  and  decorating 
their  persons,  to  attract  the  favor  of  their  lords. 

The  general  marriage  laws  of  Mohammedan  countries  prevail 
in  the  Barbary  States.  Four  wives  and  as  many  concubines  as 
he  pleases  are  the  limits  within  which  a  man  is  confined,  but  few 
men  marry  more  than  One  woman. 

An  extensive  system  of  prostitution  prevails  in  all  the  cities. 
The  low  drinking-shops  are  crowded  with  women.  The  public 
dancers,  who  all  belong  to  the  sisterhood,  exist  in  large  numbers, 
and  are  very  much  encouraged.  Their  society  is  a  favorite  recre- 
ation with  Moors  of  all  classes.  A  man  entertaining  a  party  of 
friends  will  send  for  a  company  of  dancers  to  amuse  them.  There, 
amid  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and  sometimes  of  liquor  (for  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran  are  disregarded  on  such  occasions),  the  women 
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!tioe  the  most  degrading  obscenities,  and  the  orgies  become 
is  no  pen  can  descriVw.  These  prostitutes  are  of  various 
I,  from  the  low,  vulgar  wretches  who  exist  in  misery,  filth, 
tad  disease,  to  the  wealthy  courtesans  who  live  in  luxury  and 
^endor. 

t  A  late  traveler  was  introduced  by  a  friend  to  a  "  Moorish  lady." 
~e  WHS  ushered  into  a  spacious  apartment  hung  with  ricli-colored 
ilks.  Beclining  on  a  splendid  divan,  with  every  appliance  of 
aJth  around  her,  was  a  woman  of  extreme  loveliness.  Elegant 
I  her  manners  and  address,  she  seemed  a  model  of  feminine 
\,  Bor  did  the  visitor  discover  until  after  he  had  left  her  that 
■  had  been  conversing  with  a  Moorish  prostitute. 


The  state  of  manners  to  which  the  population  of  these  snowy 
its  has  arrived  is  very  low.     They  are  rude,  ignorant,  and 
^TOas,     The  condition  and  character  of  the  female  ses  correspond 
with  that  of  the  male.     In  the  perpetual  migration  of  tribes  they 
bear  the  heaviest  burdens,  and  in  their  habitations  the  man  re- 
gards his  wife  as  a  mere  domestic  slave,  to  whom  it  is  unnecessary 
wen  to  speak  a  kind  word.    There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
"  f,  especially  towanl  the  centre  of  the  district,  removed  from 
lia  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  where  more 
laality  of  the  sexes  is  observable. 

A  wife  is  generally  obl^ned  by  purchase,  and  if  a  man  is  not 
enough  to  pay  the  sum  demanded  by  the  parents  of  a  girl 
the  privilege  of  marrying  her,  he  hires  himself  to  them  for  a 
ranging  from  three  to  ten  years,  according  to  an  agreement, 
'and  his  Bcrvices  iu  that  time  are  considered  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  Lis  bride.  These  contracts  are  faithfully  observed,  the 
woman  is  invariably  given  up  at  the  specified  time,  and  the  man 
released  from  his  servile  condition,  and  admitted  to  all  the  digni- 
lies  and  rights  of  a  son-in-law.  Where  the  bridegroom  is  in  a  con- 
litjon  to  pay  for  his  bride,  the  preliminary  negotiations  are  man- 
aged by  his  friends  and  her  parents;  they  are  very  quietly  ar- 
ranged, but  the  spirit  of  bargaining  is  strong  on  both  sides.  The 
Blipidatcfl  amoimt  must  be  paid  before  the  marriage  is  completed ; 
and  if  a  man  steals  away  his  bride  before  he  has  paid  the  full  cost, 
Hie  father  watche.'i  an  opportunity  and  recaptures  her,  retaining 
iter  in  pledge  nnti!  the  balance  is  forthcoming. 

The  maiTiage  ceremonies  vary  in  different  tribes.     With  » 
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there  Ls  no  feast  or  form  of  any  kind ;  with  others  every  marriage 
must  take  place  in  a  newly -built  hut,  where  no  impure  things  can 
have  been.  The  most  detailed  account  of  marriage  ceremonies  we 
can  find  is  among  the  Tschuwasses.  They  offer  a  sacrifice  of 
bread  and  honey  to  the  sun  on  the  betrothal,  that  he  may  look 
down  with  favor  on  the  union.  When  the  wedding-day  arrives, 
the  bride  hides  herself  behind  a  screen  while  the  guests  are  assem- 
bling. When  the  party  is  complete,  she  walks  three  times  round 
the  room,  followed  by  a  train  of  virgins  bearing  bread  and  honey. 
Then  the  bridegroom  enters,  removes  her  veil,  kisses  her,  and  they 
exchange  rings.  She  is  now  saluted  as  the  '*  betrothed  girl,"  and 
is  again  led  behind  the  screen,  whence  she  emerges  wearing  a  ma- 
tron's cap.  The  concluding  rite  is  for  her  to  pull  ofi'her  new  hus- 
band's boots,  thus  promising  obedience  to  him.  In  this  tribe  the 
husband  can  divorce  his  wife  by  merely  taking  her  cap  from  her 
head. 

Polygamy  is  practiced  by  many,  though  some  prefer  to  take 
one  wife  for  another  as  often  as  inclination  prompts  them,  rather 
than  take  charge  of  several  at  the  same  time. 

Jealousy  is  little  known  among  any  of  the  races  of  Siberia. 
Modesty  is  not  a  female  characteristic,  nor  is  chastity  very  highly 
prized.  If  a  wife  commit  adultery,  the  husband  usually  exacts  a 
fine  from  the  paramour  for  invading  his  rights  "  without  i^ermis- 
sion."  Their  barbarous  manners  would  not  induce  us  to  expect 
any  refined  modesty.  A  traveler  was  introduced  to  the  family  of 
a  rich  man,  the  head  of  a  tribe,  and  upon  entering  his  low-roofed 
but  spacious  habitation,  found  himself  in  company  with  five  or 
six  women,  wives  and  daughters,  all  entirely  naked,  who  appear- 
ed excessively  diverted  at  being  discovered  in  such  a  state.  The 
dancing  women  are  as  lewd  as  can  possibly  be  conceived ;  indeed, 
obscene  postures  are  the  principal  features  of  their  entertain- 
ments. 

A  licentious  intercourse  between  unmarried  persons  is  almost 
universal.  With  some,  religious  dissensions  are  extremely  bitter ; 
but  profligacy  is  more  powerful,  and  a  woman  who  would  rigidly 
refuse  to  eat  or  drink  with  a  man  of  some  other  creed,  will  pros- 
titute herself  to  him  from  sheer  lust.  Abandoned  women  reside 
in  all  the  towns  in  large  numbers,  and  are  scarcely  reprobated  by 
other  classes.  The  education  of  a  Siberian  girl  appears  to  be  sim- 
ply telling  her  that  marriage  is  her  destiny,  and  that  her  husband 
will  require  her  to  be  faithful.     With  this  view  she  forms  ac- 
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noaiuiances,  is  seduced  b;  one  aud  yields  to  anotlier,  until  her 
roiiigacy  becomes  so  uolorious  that  no  one  will  purcliase  her  as  a 
"fc,  aud  she  fullows,  as  a  meuna  of  living,  the  habits  she  had  re- 
loned  to  for  the  indulgcnc*  of  hL-r  vicious  oppetite.  Ilia  said  that 
uiy  prostitutes  become  so  from  this  cause. 

ESgUIUAUS. 

J  The  Esciuimaux  require  but  a  very  short  notice.     As  a  race, 

Jiey  are  dirty,  poor,  and  immoral.     Dishonesty  is  a  prominent 

teristic,  especially  manifested  toward  any  strangers  coming 

rithin  their  reach.     The  lamented  Kane,  in  his  "Arctic  Explora- 

ijODB,"  mentions  the  trouble  to  whieh  he  waa  exposed  in  guarding 

K%is  atorefl  from  their  pilfering  propensities;  but,  after  he  had  ad- 

luietered  one  or  two  lessons  of  chastisement,  they  abandoned 

I  habit,  and  became  of  great  assistance  to  him.     He  says, 

"There  is  a  frankness  and  cordiality  in  their  way  of  receiving 

•■tteir  guests,  whatever  may  be  the  infirmities  of  their  notions  of 

honesty ;"'  and  when  he  parted  from  tliem  on  his  perilous  journey 

south,  he  remarks,  "  When  trouble  came  to  us  and  them,  and  we 

bent  ourselves  to  their  habits ;  when  we  looked  to  them  to  pixxiure 

B  fresh  meat,  and  they  found  at  our  brig  shelter  during  their  wild 

ar-hunts,  never  were  friends  more  true.     Although  numberless 

rticles  of  inestimable  value  to  them  have  been  scattered  upon  the 

e  UQwatched,  they  have  not  stolen  a  nail."' 

The  Esquimaux  women  are  not  absolute  slaves;  their  duties 

e  almost  entirely  domestic,  and  during  the  winter  especially  their 

a  is  one  of  ease  aud  pleasure,  so  far  as  their  notions  can  compre- 

■I4wfnd  such  advantages.     Crowded  inside  a  low  hut,  two  or  three 

milies  together,  they  spend  their  time  in  eating  and  sleeping  al- 

mately,  both  aexca  being  perfectly  naked,  except  a  small  apron 

ViVoni  by  the  women  as  a  badge  of  their  sex.     This  nudity  arises 

t^firom  the  excessive  heat  of  their  cabins,  which  are  rendered  im- 

ervious  lo  the  cold  outsid..'.     Dr.  Kane  mentions  one  occasion  on 

lirlucb  he  was  a  visitor  when  the  thermometer  outside  stood  at  60° 

V  j»ro,  and  inside  the  temperature  mounted  to  90°,  and  saysi, 

** Bursting  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  I  strippeil  like  the  rest,  and 

thus,  an  honored  guest,  and  in  the  place  of  honor,  I  fell  asleep,"' 

Respecting  the  morality  of  the  men  or  the  virtue  of  the  women 

Ritllo  is  known.     Pjury  saya  that  husbands  frequently  offer  their 

I'  wives  lo  strangers  for  a  very  small  sum,  and  also  that  it  is  not  un- 

'  Aicuc  Eij.IorBtioa«,  toL  i  p.  878.  ■  Ibid.  iL  2(0.  '  lUl  iL  115. 
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common  for  a  change  of  wives  to  be  made  for  a  short  time.  He 
adds  that  in  no  country  is  prostitution  carried  to  a  greater  extent, 
the  departure  of  the  men  on  an  expedition  being  a  signal  to  their 
wives  to  abandon  all  restraint.  Lust  rules  paramount,  and  the 
children  are  taught  to  watch  outside  the  hut,  lest  the  husband 
should  return  unexpectedly,  and  find  his  habitation  occupied  by  a 
stranger.  Their  marriage  contract  is  a  mere  social  arrangement, 
easily  dissolved,  but  this  is  rarely  done,  the  general  custom  being 
for  a  man  to  chastise  his  wife  when  she  displeases  him.  The 
usual  form  of  matrimonial  discipline  consists  in  forcing  her  to  lead 
the  reindeer  while  he  rides  at  ease  in  the  sledge.  Their  laws  per- 
mit any  man  to  have  two  wives,  and  a  regal  perquisite  of  the 
great  chief  was  the  privilege  of  having  as  many  as  he  could  sup- 
port.^ These  brides  were  not  uncommonly  carried  off  from  their 
parents  by  force,  the  ceremonial  rite  following  at  the  convenience 
of  the  parties.  Such  attempts  are  sometimes  resisted.  An  as- 
pirant for  the  favors  of  the  daughter  of  a  chief  succeeded  in  con- 
veying her  to  his  sledge,  but  the  father  pursued  with  such  alacri- 
ty that  the  adventurous  lover  had  to  abandon  the  fair  one,  and 
made  his  escape  with  some  difficulty,  leaving  the  equipage  as 
spoils  to  the  victor.^ 

Dr.  Kane  is  of  opinion  that  the  services  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Moravian  missionaries  have  produced  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
morals  of  the  people.  What  may  be  called  their  normal  religious 
notions  extended  only  to  the  recognition  of  supernatural  agencies, 
and  to  certain  usages  by  which  these  could  be  conciliated.  Mur- 
der, incest,  burial  of  the  living,  and  infanticide,  were  not  consider- 
ed crimes,  and  these  have  aided  exposure  and  disease  (the  small- 
pox has  made  fearful  ravages  among  them)  to  thin  their  numbers, 
and  impress  them  with  the  idea  that  they  are  so  rapidly  dying 
out  as  to  be  able  to  mark  their  progress  toward  extinction  within 
one  generation.^  This  is  more  applicable  to  the  northern  tribes, 
removed  from  the  efiects  of  civilization,  among  whom  murder  and 
infanticide  still  exist,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  former- 
ly, while  in  the  southern  latitudes,  where  it  was  formerly  unsafe 
for  vessels  to  touch  upon  the  coast,  hospitality  is  now  the  univer- 
sal characteristic;  and  truth,  self-reliance,  and  manly  honest  bear- 
ing have  been  inculcated  with  considerable  success,  though  not 
enough  to  render  their  notions  of  property  accordant  with  those 
of  civilized  nations.* 

»  Arctic  Explorations,  u.  128.     »  Ibid.  IL  126.     =  Ibid.  iL  109.     ♦  Ibid.  ij.  12L 
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ICELAND. 

bis  country  is  inhabited  by  a  serious,  humble,  anil  <iniet  peo- 
~ple.  Isolated  fix)ni  the  rest  of  the  world,  thej  remain  to  ihia  day 
in  an  almost  primitive  condition,  and  nine  centimes  have  pro- 
duced little  change  in  their  manners,  langua^,  or  costume.  The 
condition  of  the  sexes  is  somewhat  equal ;  the  men  divide  their 
hiboiB  with  the  women,  but  do  not  oppress  them.  Both  are  alike 
filthy  and  coarae  in  their  habits.  Their  hospitahty  assumes  some 
singular  forms.  Women  salute  a  stranger  with  a  cordial  embrace, 
but  their  dirty  habits  generally  render  liim  anxious  to  escape 
from  their  arras  as  quickly  as  possibla  A  missionary  was  upon 
one  occasion  especially  scandalized.  He  was  visiting  at  the  Louse 
of  a  rich  man,  who  treated  him  liberally,  and  upon  retiring  to  his 
room  at  night  was  followed  by  his  host's  eldest  daughter,  who  in- 
sisted upon  helping  him  to  undress  and  prepare  for  bed,  declaring 
that  it  was  the  invariable  custom  of  the  country. 

Few  absolute  laws  regulate  the  intercourse  of  the  aejtes.  Chris- 
tianity has  abolished  polygamy,  and  public  opinion  holds  a  strong 
check  upon  illicit  intercourse.  With  the  exception  of  their  sea- 
ports, the  people  may  be  called  a  moral  race.  The  proportion  oF 
illegitimate  to  legitimate  children  is  about  one  in  every  seven. 

Lord  Karnes  relates  an  anecdote  which  would  stamp  the  Iceland- 
ers of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  as  any  thing  but  moral. 
He  says  that  in  1707  a  contagious  distemper  had  cut  off  nearly  all 
the  people,  and,  in  order  to  repopulate  the  country,  the  King  of 
Denmark  issued  a  proclamation  authorizing  every  single  woman 
to  bear  six  illegitimate  children  without  losing  her  reputation- 
Report  says  the  girls  were  so  zealous  in  this  patriotic  work  that 
it  soon  became  necessary  to  abrogate  the  law. 

V  GREENLAND. 

mf"  The  population  of  Greenland  is  partly  composed  of  European 
Colonists  and  partly  of  Esquimaux.  They  are  a  vain  and  indolent 
people,  whose  virtues  consist  in  the  negation  of  active  vice.  Their 
women  occupy  an  inferior  position.  Marriage  is  essentially  a  con- 
tract for  mutual  convenience,  dissolved  when  it  ceases  to  be  agree- 
able. It  is  considered  etiquette  for  a  girl,  when  any  man  demands 
her  in  marriage,  to  fly  to  the  hills  and  hide  herself,  in  order  lo  be 
draggeil  home  with  a  great  show  of  violence  by  her  suitor.  If 
courted  by  a  man  she  dislikes,  she  cula  off  her  hair,  which  is  a 
sign  of  great  horror,  and  usually  rids  her  of  her  lover. 
F  p 
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The  Greenlanders  consider  themselves  the  only  civilized  people 
in  the  world,  and  consequently  pride  themselves  on  decorom. 
They  do  not  allow  marriages  within  three  degrees  of  affinity,  and 
consider  it  disreputable  for  persons  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  same  house  to  many,  even  if  no  relationship  exists  between 
them.  Prostitution  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  widows  and 
divorced  women  almost  invariably  adopting  it  as  a  means  of  liv- 
ing. There  are  numerous  habitations  in  the  large  commxmities 
which  can  only  be  considered  as  brothels,  but  the  life  of  an  aban- 
doned woman  is  generally  reprobated,  and  those  following  it  in- 
cur the  most  undisguised  odium^of  the  people  at  large. 
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NEW  YORK. — STATISTICS. 

Schedale  of  Questions. — Ape. — Juvenile  Depravity. — Premature  Old  Age. — Grad- 
ual Descent. — Average  Duration  of  a  Prostitute's  Life. — Nativity. — Proportion 
of  Prostitutes  from  various  States. — New  York. — Effects  of  Immigration. — For- 

•  eigners. — Proportion  to  Population. — Proportion  to  Emigration. — Dangers  of 
Ports  of  Departure,  Emigrant  Ships,  and  Boarding-houses. — Length  of  Resi- 
dence  in  the  United  States. — Prostitution  a  Burden  to  Tax-payers. — Length  of 
Residence  in  New  York  State. — Length  of  Residence  in  New  York  City. — In- 
ducements to  emigrate. — Labor  and  Remuneration  in  Europe. — Assistance  to 
emigrate;  its  Amount,  and  from  whom. — Education. — Neglect  of  Faciliti?s  in 
New  York. — Social  Condition. — Single  Women. — Widows. — Early  and  Injudi- 
cious Marriages. — Husbands. — Children. — Illegitimate  Children. — Mortality  of 
Children. — Infanticide. — Influences  to  which  Children  are  exposed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  reader  has  already  perused  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  volume,  containing  a  description  of  the  modus  operant 
di  adopted  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  from  the  prosti- 
tutes of  New  York  City.  The  following  schedule  of  questions 
was  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  the  ensuing  pages  present  in 
tabular  form  the  answers  received  thereto. 

"  How  old  will  you  be  next  birth-day  ? 

"  Were  you  born  in  America  1  and,  if  so,  in  what  state  1 

"  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  York  City  1 

**  K  bom  abroad,  in  what  country  ? 

"  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  United  States  ? 

"  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

"  What  induced  you  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States? 

"  Did  you  receive  any  assistance,  and,  if  so,  from  whom,  and  to  what 
amount,  to  enable  you  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States? 
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r*'Can  jon  read  and  writel 

I  "  Arc  yon  eingle,  married,  or  widowed  ? 

"  If  married,  ia  your  husband  living  with  yon,  or  wbat  canned  the  gepars' 
tionl 

*'  If  widowed,  bow  long  ha^  your  husband  been  dead  ? 

P"  Have  jou  bad  any  ohildren  T 
"  How  many  ?     —  Boys     —  Girls 
*'  Were  these  cbildren  bom  in  wedlockT 
"  Are  they  liyiog  or  dead  ? 
"  If  living,  are  they  with  joa  now.  or  where  are  theyl 
"  For  what  length  of  time  have  you  been  a  prostitute  t 
"Have  you  had  any  disease  incident  to  prostitution?     If  so,  what!     
"  What  was  the  cause  of  jour  becoming  a  prostitute  ? 
"  Is  prostitntion  your  only  mease  of  snppoK  t 
"  If  not,  what  other  means  have  you  I 
"What  trade  or  calling  did  you  follow  before  you  became  a  prostitute! 
"How  bug  in  it  since  you  abandoned  your  trade  as  a  means  of  living] 
"  What  were  your  average  weekly  earnings  at  your  trade  1 
"  What  business  did  your  father  follow  I 

"  If  your  mother  had  any  busine^  independent  of  your  father,  what  was  it  ? 
*'  Did  yoa  assist  either  your  mother  or  your  father  in  their  business  ?     ff 
i^irhich  of  them? 
"  Is  your  father  living  t  or  how  old  were  you  when  be  died  I 
"  Is  your  mother  living  I  or  how  old  were  you  when  she  died  I 
**Do  you  drink  intoxicating  lienors?     If  so,  to  what  extent! 
*•  Did  your  father  drink  intoxicating  liquors?     If  so,  to  what  extent t 
"  Did  your  mother  drink  intoxicating  liquors  1     If  eo,  to  what  extent  ? 
"  Were  your  parents  "  Protestants,"  "  Catholics,"  or  "  non-profesaors  I" 
f  "Were  you  trained  to  any  reb'gioni    If  so,  was  it  Proteataut  or  Catholic  t 
r  "Do  you  profess  the  same  religion  now! 
•'  How  long  since  yon  observed  any  of  its  requirements  1" 

In  addition  to  this  comprehensive  aeries,  space  was  left  for  any 

irks  tlie  examiner  might  wish  to  make  upon  other  points. 

The  queries  were  printed  on  a  lai^e  sheet  of  paper,  with  sufB- 

cient  hianka  for  the  answers,  and  the  officer  was  desired,  as  soon 

as  he  had  ohtained  all  the  information  required,  to  fold  the  sheet, 

and  sign  his  name  on  a  line  left  for  that  purpose,  with  the  date 

the  inquiries  were  made,  the  locality  of  the  house  in  which  the 

woman  resided,  and  the  pohce  district  in  which  it  was  comprised. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  thot  in  the  burning  of  the  Island 

It  Hospital,  BlackwcH's  Island,  on  February  13th,  1858,  all  the  sched- 

i  were  destroyed.     They  contained  many  fecta  which,  from 
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want  of  space,  are  but  slightly  alluded  to  in  the  following  pages, 
and  would  have  been  of  material  service  in  any  measures  hereafter 
taken  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  or  prevent  the  excesses  of  the  aban- 
doned women  of  New  York. 

Farther  prelude  is  unnecessary.  It  only  remains  to  give  the 
answers  as  received,  with  such  deductions  as  may  arise  from  them. 

Question.  How  old  will  you  be  next  birth-day? 

Age.  Nombcr. 


15  years 2 


16 
It 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


it 
a 
tc 

it 
a 
u 
ii 
a 
a 
a 
a 
u 

Ci 

a 
u 
a 
cc 
a 
u 
a 
a 


17 

62 

143 

258 

268 

206 

176 

153 

96 

97 

75 

53 

58 

49 

44 

18 

16 

29 

15 

19 

23 

11 

9 

7 


Ago.  Nnmber. 

40  years 25 

41  « 7 

42  « 6 

43  " 6 

44  « 3 

45  " 6 

46  « 2 

47  " 2 

48  ** 5 

49  « 3 

50  " 4 

51  *« 1 

52  « 3 

53  « 3 

55  " 5 

57  " 3 

58  " 2 

59  " 2 

60  « 2 

62  «.•...  .  1 

63  " 1 

66  « 2 

n"  1 

77  « 


« 1 

Total    .    .    2000 
The  facts  exhibited  by  this  table  are  sufficiently  palpable  to 
render  remarks  almost  unnecessary,  but  the  existence  of  juvenile 
degradation  is  so  clearly  proven  as  to  call  for  a  few  observa- 
tions. 

Between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  years  are  foimd  about 
three  eighths  of  the  whole  number  embraced  in  this  return.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty -one  and  twenty-five  years  nearly  three 
eighths  more  of  the  whole  number  are  included,  giving  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  table  three  quarters  of  the  aggregate  prosti- 
tution, while  the  next  period  of  five  years,  or  from  twenty-six  to 
thirty,  contains  one  eighth  more.  It  is  thus  upon  record  that 
seven  out  of  every  eight  women  who  came  under  this  investiga- 
tion had  not  yet  reached  thirty  years  of  age.    Beyond  this 
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biiidard  each  year  shonrs  but  a  few,  and  of  theae  veterans  the 
najority  are  those  who  are  now  keeping  houses  of  ill  fame. 
Comparing  this  with  the  ages  of  residents  in  New  York  m  given 
I  io  the  Census  Rejiorts,  it  will  appear  that  prostitutes  under  twenty 
'  yvKTS  of  age  are  in  excess  about  twenty-five  per  cent, ;  as  this  in- 
quiry shows  that _/or  every  four  abmidoued  wmneri  between  Oie  ages 
t^  Iwenty  and  Utirty  Otere  are  three  between  Ji/lcen  and  twenty,  but  the 
official  classification  proves  that  for  every  four  women  in  the  state 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  old,  there  are  only  ttco  between 
I  fifteen  and  twenty. 

While  juvenile  degradation  i-ian  inseparableac^junct  of  prostitu- 
tion, premature  old  age  is  its  invariable  result.     Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  career  of  a  female  who  enters  a  house  of  prostitution  at  six- 
teen years  of  age.     Her  step  is  elastic,  her  eye  bright,  she  is  the 
"observed   of  all  obser^-ers."      The  habitues  of  the  place   flock 
around  her,  gloat  over  her  ruin  while  they  praise  her  beauty,  and 
try  to  drag  her  down  to  their  own  level  of  depravity  while  flatter- 
ing her  vanity.     As  the  last  spark  of  inherent  virtue  flickers  and 
dies  in  her  bosom,  and  she  becomes  sensible  that  she  is  indeed  lost, 
that  her  anticipated  happiness  proves  but  splendid  misery,  she  also 
becomes  conscious  that  the  door  of  reformation  is  practically  closed 
against  her.     But  this  life  of  gay  depravity  can  not  last ;  her  mind 
becomes  tainted  with  the  moral  miaania  in  which  .she  lives;  her 
physical  powers  wane  under  the  trials  imposed  upon  them,  and  her 
career  in  a  feshionable  house  of  prostitntion  comes  tu  an  end;  she 
must  descend  in  the  ladder  of  vice.     Follow  her  from  one  step  to 
anotbcr  in  her  downward  career.     To-day  yon  may  find  her  in 
our  aristocratic  promenades ;  to-morrow  she  will  be  forced  to  walk 
in  more  secluded  streets.     To-night  you  may  ace  her  glitteiing  at 
one  of  the  fashionable  theatres;  to-morrow  she  will  bo  found  in 
some  one  of  the  infamous  resorts  which  abound  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city.    To-day  she  may  aaaociate  with  the  wealthy  of  the 
I  land ;  to-morrow  none  will  be  too  low  for  her  company.     To-day 
■Jibe  has  servants  ti>  do  her  bidding ;  lo-niorrow  she  may  be  buried 
"  1  a  pauper's  colHn  and  a  nameless  grave.     This  is  no  fancy  sketch, 
I  hot  an  outline  of  the  course  of  many  women  now  living  as  prosti- 
atea  of  the  lowest  class  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Any  one  conversant  with  the  subject  knows  that  there  is  a  well 
I'lmderetood  gradation  in  this  life,  anil  as  soon  as  a  woman  ceases 
I  to  be  attractive  in  the  higher  walks,  us  soon  as  her  youth  and 
sauty  Me,  she  must  cither  descend  in  the  scale  or  starve.     Nor 
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will  any  deny  that  of  those  who  commence  a  life  of  shame  in  their 
youth  under  the  most  specious  and  flattering  delusions,  the  major- 
ity are  found,  in  a  short  time,  plunged  into  the  deepest  misery  and 
degradation. 

Here  is  seen,  at  a  glance,  a  reason  for  the  large  number  of  ju- 
venile prostitutes.  Youth  is  a  marketable  commodity,  and  when 
its  charms  are  lost,  they  must  be  replaced.  The  following  cases, 
from  life,  will  substantiate  this  view.  For  obvious  reasons,  the 
names  are  suppressed. 

C.  B.  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  now  resides  in  the  Eighth 
Police  District  of  the  city.  She  is  twenty  years  old,  and  became  a 
prostitute  at  the  age  of  sixteen^  through  the  harshness  and  unkind 
treatment  of  a  stepmother,  her  own  mother  having  died  when  she 
was  an  infant.  Take  another  case  from  the  same  neighborhood, 
L.  B.  was  bom  in  Vermont ;  her  father  died  while  she  was  a  child. 
At  the  age  oi fifteen  she  was  enticed  to  the  city,  and  became  an  in- 
mate of  a  house  of  prostitution.  She  is  described  as  an  intelligent, 
well-educated  girl,  of  temperate  habits.  One  more  instance  from 
the  same  locality.  F.  W.  is  a  native  of  New  York  City ;  is  the 
child  of  honest,  hard-working  parents;  has  received  a  medium 
education ;  at  seventeen  years  old  was  seduced  under  a  promise  of 
marriage,  and  deserted.  She  then  embraced  a  life  of  prostitution, 
influenced  mainly  by  shame,  and  the  idea  that  she  had  no  other 
means  of  subsistence. 

These  women  are  residing  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  contains 
the  majority  of  the  first-class  houses  of  prostitution;  they  have 
not  yet  descended  in  the  scale.  The  ensuing  selection,  taken  from 
the  Fourth  Police  District,  the  antipodes  of  the  former  locality, 
will  forcibly  exhibit  the  operation  of  this  gradual  deterioration. 

E.  S.  was  seduced  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
She  accompanied  her  seducer  to  this  city,  and  for  a  season  lived 
here  in  luxury.  She  was  finally  deserted,  and  now  drags  out  a 
wretched  existence  in  Water  Street.  E.  C,  residing  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  is  now  nineteen  years  of  age.  She  was  married 
when  but  a  child,  and,  five  years  since,  or  when  she  was  oxAy  fiyur- 
teen  years  old,  was  driven  on  the  town  tlirough  the  brutal  conduct 
of  her  husband.  Passing  through  the  various  gradations  of  the 
scale,  she  has  now  become  a  confirmed  drunkard ;  has  endured 
much  physical  suffering ;  and,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  will 
doubtless  continue  in  her  wretched  career  till  death  puts  an  end 
to  her  misery. 
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I  To  continue  this  chain  of  evidence,  the  blowing  cases  have 
jen  "ielectcd  from  the  registers  of  the  Penitentiary  Hospital  (now 
lemodeled,  and  called  the  Island  Hospital),  Blackwfll's  Island. 
1.  A.,  of  New  Jersey,  was  admitted  as  n  patient  when  only^efw 
pears  of  age,  suffering  from  disease  caused  by  leading  a  di-pnived 
life,  and  within  six  months  was  received  and  treated  therein  no 
s  than  four  times,  A.  B.,  bora  in  Scotland,  was  admitted  and 
reated  for  venereal  disease  at  fotirleen  years  of  age.  L.  A.D., 
born  in  England,  was  admitted  at  suUeen  years  of  age,  two  years 
since,  with  similar  discasf ,  and,  with  only  short  intervals,  hiiB  been 
an  inmate  of  the  hospital  continuously  from  tbat  time,  M.  H, 
was  admitted  at  sn:enteen  years  of  age,  and  endured  a  long  and 
Muuful  illnesw.  M,  J.  D.,  after  following  a  course  of  depravity  for 
fcyear,  was  admitted  at  eighteen  j'cars  of  age,  lingered  in  agony  for 
'  wenty-five  days,  and  then  died,  solely  from  the  effects  of  a  life  of 
P- prostitution. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  pursue  this  subject  farther,  as  sufficient 
8  have  been  adduced  to  support  the  assertion  that  youth  is  the 
md  desideratimi  in  the  inmates  of  houses  of  ill  fiime.  Young 
./omen  have  been  traced  from  the  proudest  resorts  to  the  lowest 
naunts,  and  have  been  shown  as  suffering  pain  and  sickness  in  a 
public  institution,  or  dying  there  in  torture.  But  no  att^'mpt  has 
been  made  to  calculate  the  misery  produced  in  the  respective 
femiliea  they  had  abandoned.  The  excruciating  parental  agony 
caused  by  the  departure  of  a  daughter  from  the  paths  of  virtue 
seems  more  a  mutter  for  private  contemplation  by  each  reader 
than  for  any  delineation  here,  Wc  have  witnessed  the  meetings 
of  parents  with  their  lost  children;  have  stood  beside  the  bed 
where  a  frail,  suffering  woman  was  yielding  her  last  breath,  and 
have  shuddered  at  the  awful  mental  agony  overpowering  her 
physical  suffering.  No  doubt  can  exist  that,  were  it  po,ssible  to 
introduce  the  reader  of  these  pages  to  such  scenes,  or  even  could 
they  be  adequately  de-scribed  in  all  their  accumulated  horrors,  the 
I  cordial  co-operation  of  all  the  friends  of  virtue  and  humanity 
L  ■would  be  secured  in  furtherance  of  any  plan  which  would  check 
f  this  mighty  torrent  of  vice  and  woe. 

From  the  fact  that  youth  is  the  grand  desideratum,  it  is  evident 
r^at  a  constant  succession  of  young  people  will  he  driven  into  this 
(lerena,  either  by  force  or  treachery.  The  areriirje  rinniUon  of  life 
ratnovij  OitK  ivomrn  does  not  exceed  fotir  years fvm  the  heginning  of 
r  career/    There  are,  as  in  all  cases,  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
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but  it  is  a  toleral^  well  established  fact  that  one  fourth  of  the 
total  number  of  a^Euidoned  women  in  this  city  die  every  year. 
Thus,  by  estimating  the  prostitutes  in  New  York  at  six  thou- 
sand (and  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  calculation,  as  will  be 
proved  hereafter),  the  appalling  number  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  erring  women  are  hurried  to  their  last,  long  homes  each 
year  of  our  existence.  Neglected  and  contemned  while  living, 
they  pass  firom  this  world  unnoticed  and  unwept  But  their 
deaths  leave  vacancies  which  must  be  supplied :  the  inexorable 
demands  of  vice  and  dissipation  must  be  gratified,  and  who  can 
tell  what  innocent  and  happy  family  circle  may  next  have  to 
mourn  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  one  of  its  members  ?  In  a  sub- 
sequent portion  of  this  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the 
means  employed  for  ensnaring  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting, 
and  to  show  that  this  is  a  danger  which  threatens  all  classes  of 
the  coDMnunity. 

Question.  Were  you  born  in  America?    If  so,  in  what 

STATE? 


state.  Nnmbrr. 

Alabama 1 

Carolina,  North      ...       2 

<<        South      ...       4 

Colombia,  District  of .     .       1 

Connecticut .....  42 

Delaware 1 

Georgia 1 

Dlinoia 1 

Kentucky 2 

Louisiana 4 

Maine 24 

Maryland 15 


Stato. 

Massachusetts  . 
Missouri     .     . 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  . 
New  York    . 
Ohio  .     .     . 
Penns\'lvania 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
Virginia.     . 

Total  bom  in  United 
States     .     .     . 


1 


Nnintap. 

71 
1 

69 

394 

8 

77 

18 

10 
_9 

762 


The  number  of  prostitutes  in  New  York  who  were  bom  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  slightly  exceeds  three  eighths  of 
the  aggregate  from  whom  replies  to  these  queries  were  obtained. 
They  are  natives  of  twenty -one  states  and  one  district,  and  may 
be  subdivided  in  geographical  order  as  follows : 

1.  The  Eastern  District,  containing  Maine,  New  Uampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  contributes 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  women  to  the  prostitutes  of  New 
York  CSty. 

2.  The  Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
District  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  contrib- 
ute five  hundred  and  sixty-six  women. 
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8.  The  Soiittem  States,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
Tpfi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  contribute  twelve  women. 

4.  The  Western  States,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky, 
contribute  also  twelve  women. 

On  what  hypothesis  can  those  proportions  be  expl^ned  ?  Maine, 
ton  the  extreme  nortlieast,  with  a  rtwky,  sui^-beaten  coast  front- 
I  ing  on  the  wild  Atlantic,  with  a  harsh,  cold  cUmate,  sends  twenty- 
I  four  women  from  her  popuhilion  of  580,000,  while  Virginia,  with 
p1,421,000  inhabitants,  contributes  but  nine !  This  difference  in 
I'&vor  of  the  southern  state  can  not  be  explained  on  the  ground 
i  of  distance-,  for  the  boundaries  of  each  state  are  nearly  equidistant 
Kfrom  New  York ;  nor  can  it  be  sustained  by  the  idea  that  Maine 

■  lias  more  sea-coast,  as  the  maritime  coast  of  the  southern  state  is 
r  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  northern  one,  and  the  ordinary  tend- 

endea  to  inmiorality  in  sea-port  towns  would  be  equally  felt  in 
each.  The  case  is  still  farther  involved  by  the  fsiet  that  in  all 
eouthero  cities  the  majority  of  prostitutes  are  from  the  north ;  and 
L  it  13  a  well-known  circumstance,  that  at  certain  periods  large  num- 
Ebers  of  courtesans  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities  emi- 
■;grate  southward.  Were  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  ef- 
|.&ct5  of  a  warm  climate  upon  female  organization  to  be  adopted  in 

■  this  connection,  not  only  would  there  be  no  necessity  for  this  ex- 
ledus,  but  the  number  of  prwtitutes  received  from  Virginia  should 
Jlargely  exceed  those  from  Maine.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  con- 
tlinn  the  idea  already  expressed,  that  fraud  or  force  is  used  to  en- 
I'trap  these  females.  The  natives  of  a  bleak  northern  e\&te.  are  far 
Ijinore  likely  to  be  deceived  by  the  artful  misrepresentations  of 

s  from  New  Yoi'k  than  the  denizens  of  the  southern  por- 
Juion  of  our  Union.     The  former  lead  a  life  of  comparative  hard- 
liBhip,  the  latter  one  of  comparative  ease.     In  Maine,  over  six  thou- 
l:Band  women,  or  one  in  every  forty-six  of  the  female  ]K>puIation, 
I  ore  immured  for  six  days  in  every  week  in  a  crowded  factory ;  in 
Virginia,  over  three  thousand  women,  or  one  in  every  one  hund- 
red and  thirty-four  of  the  female  population,  are  similarly  employ- 
ed.'    This  mode  of  hfe  will  form  a  matter  for  subsequent  consid- 
Leratiou,  so  far  as  its  tendencies  to  immorality  are  concerned. 

Again :  Place  in  contrast  Rhode  Island  with  eighteen  women 

ring  by  prostitution  in  New  York,  and  a  population  of  only 

'  140,000,  and  Maryland  with  fifteen  jiroslitutea  in  New  York,  and 

,  A  population  of  418,000,  and  a  m<ire  palpable  difference  in  favor 

'  u.  a  c 
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of  the  southern  state  is  apparent  The  former  sends  one  prosti- 
tute out  of  every  eight  thousand  of  her  inhabitants ;  the  latter,  one 
out  of  every  twenty-eight  thoiisand. 

Calculating  on  the  basis  of  the  respective  populations,  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  have  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  Maine ; 
Massachusetts  exceeds  the  average ;  and  Connecticut  {par  excel- 
lence^ "  the  land  of  steady  habits")  has  a  still  larger  excess.  New 
Jersey  has  the  largest  proportion  of  any  state  in  the  imion,  and 
Pennsylvania  shows  about  the  average  of  Maine.  The  Southern 
and  Western  States  have  but  few  representatives.  New  York,  the 
home  state,  will  be  noticed  in  due  course.  The  preceding  facts 
will  supply  materials  for  reflection,  in  conjunction  with  the  ques- 
tion, "  On  what  hypothesis  can  these  proportions  be  explained?" 

The  self-evident  answer  to  this  query  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
excess  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  arises  from  the  employ- 
ment of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  females  in  manufacturing  and 
sedentary  occupations.  A  young  woman  of  ardent  temperament 
can  not  but  feel  the  hardship  of  this  position  in  life  as  compared 
with  her  more  favored  sisters  in  other  states,  and  when  such  an 
idea  has  once  obtained  possession  of  her  mind,  it  forms  a  subject 
for  constant  thought.  Thus,  when  already  predisposed  in  favor 
of  any  change,  she  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  tempter  a  pliant  vic- 
tim. Beyond  the  hardship  attendant  on  her  daily  labor,  the  as- 
sociations which  are  formed  in  factories  or  workshops  where  both 
sexes  are  employed  very  frequently  result  disastrously  for  the  fe- 
male. Notwithstanding  all  the  care  which  may  be  taken  on  the 
part  of  employers — and  it  is  a  subject  for  national  pride  that  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  doing  far  more  to  elevate  the  moral  char- 
acter of  their  employ^  than  the  same  class  of  men  in  other  lands — 
it  is  moraUy  impossible  that  these  intimacies  can  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed, nor  can  their  ruinous  eifects  be  prevented.  Study  the 
moral  statistics  of  any  of  the  manufacturing  towns  in  Great  Britain 
or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  same  results  are  presented, 
but  in  a  more  alarming  degree,  because  there  the  supervision  is 
not  only  weak  in  itself,  but  is  frequently  intrusted  to  improper 
persons,  whose  interest  is  often  in  direct  opposition  to  their  duty. 

A  few  words  in  respect  to  the  State  of  New  York.  The  num- 
ber of  prostitutes  in  proportion  to  the  population  far  exceeds  the 
ratio  from  any  other  state  except  New  Jersey,  '  Beyond  the  effect 
of  manufactures,  which  operate  here  to  a  corresponding  extent  as 
in  other  states,  the  immense  maritime  business  of  New  York  City, 
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and  the  constant  flood  of  immigrants  and  strangers  passing  tbrougli  I 
it,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  constantly  fills  soma  I 
localities  with  sailore,  men  proverbial  for  having  "in  every  portal 
wife,"  and  many  of  Vf  horn  are  notorious  frequenters  of  hous 
prostitution,  Tliis  circumstance  proves  that  this  infernal  traffic  I 
is  governed  by  the  same  rules  which  regulate  commercial  tranaaO"  I 
tions,  namely,  that  the  supply  is  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  I^.  I 
by  any  miracle,  all  the  seamen  and  strangers  visiting  New  York  I 
could  be  transformed  into  mora)  men,  at  least  from  one  half  to  two  | 
thirds  of  the  houses  of  ill  fame  would  be  absolutely  bmikrupt, 

The  constant  flooil  of  immigration  leaves  a  mass  of  tfcftria  behind  I 
it,  consisting,  in  the  first  pLice,  of  men  idle  and  vicious  iu  their  own  1 
lands,  who  transfer  their  vices  to  the  country  of  their  adoption,  i 
and  for  a  time  after  arrival  here  devote  what  means  they  poaseaa  I 
U>  the  pursuit  of  debauchery,  and  materially  help  to  Hwell  the  tor-  f 
rent  of  immorality.  Another  class  of  immigrants  arc  women,  1 
many  of  whom  are  sent  here  by  charitabli;  (?)  associations  or  pub-  J 
lie  bodies  in  foreign  lands,  as  the  most  economical  way  to  get  rid  I 
of  them.  Many  of  these  females  become  mothers  almost  as  soouai 
they  land  on  these  shores ;  in  fact,  the  probability  of  such  an  event  I 
sometimes  hastens  their  departure.  They  exist  here  in  the  most  I 
squalid  misery  in  some  tenement  house  or  hovel.  Their  children  f 
receive  none  of  the  advantages  of  education ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  1 
CUD  beg,  they  are  compelled  to  aid  in  the  struggle  for  bread,  and  I 
the  most  fretjuent  result  is  that  the  boys  are  arrested  for  some  pet-  ] 
ty  theft,  and  the  girls  becomu  prostitutes,  thus  contributing  to  meet  I 
the  demand  caused  by  the  classes  already  mentioned. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  foreign  children  bom  by  accident  in  ] 
our  Btatc,  the  projjortion  ofprostitutesfromNew  York  is  increased  , 
by  the  facility  offered  for  transit  from  the  interior  to  the  city. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  courtesans  from  the  eastern  and  south* 
em  districts  who  find  their  way  to  some  of  the  large  cities  iu  their 
own  part  of  the  country,  and  so,  on  the  same  principle,  when  a 
woman  in  this  state  has  fallen  into  vicious  habits  her  natural  resort 
is  to  this  metropolis.     In  addition  to  the  more  extended  market  it 
offers  for  her  charms,  its  advantages  as  a  great  central  rendezvous 
for  the  nation  must  not  be  overlooked.     Here  a  prostitute  can  hve 
tmtil  her  attractions  wane,  and  hence  she  can  easily  reach  any 
Bouthem  or  other  point  where  abandoned  women  are  in  demand,  j 
Despite  of  the  large  number  of  prostitutes  ascertained  to  have  bean  1 
bom  within  the  bounds  of  New  York  State,  it  can  not  be  conceded! 
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that  we  are  any  less  moral  than  our  neighbors  in  other  parts  of 
the  confederation. 

It  is  a  matter  for  the  most  serious  consideration,  to  be  followed 
by  sound  and  judicious  action,  either  legislative  or  personal,  that 
80  large  a  number  of  American  girls  fall  victims  to  this  fell  de- 
stroyer in  a  land  where  a  good  education  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  one ;  where  industry,  if  properly  applied  in  the  right  chan- 
nels, will  afford  a  comfortable  maintenance  for  all ;  where  the  nat- 
ural resources  are  suflBlcient  to  support  nearly  half  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world. 

Question,  Were  you  born  abroad  ?  If  so,  in  what  coun- 
try? 


Coantrles.  Numlwra. 

Austria 2 

Belgium 1 

British  North  America    .  63 

Denmark 1 

England 104 

France 13 

Germany 249 

Ireland 706 

Italy 1 


Countries.  Xumher*. 

Poland 3 

Prussia 6 

Saxony 2 

Scotland 52 

Switzerland 17 

Wales 1 

West  Indies      ....  4 

At  Sea 13 


Total  bom  abroad  .  1238 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  and  as  generally  believed,  in 
the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject,  that  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  prostitutes  in  New  York  are  of  foreign 
birth ;  but  the  facts  already  developed,  with  the  few  remarks  which 
will  be  made  upon  the  above  table  of  nativities,  go  far  toward 
falsifying  that  opinion.  The  enumeration  shows  that  five  eighths 
only  were  bom  abroad,  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  funishing 
the  largest  proportion.  The  ratio  in  which  the  several  parts  of 
that  kingdom  supply  the  New  World  with  courtesans  may  be  stated 
in  round  numbers  as  follows :  Ireland  contributes  one  prostitute  to 
every  four  thousand  of  her  population ;  British  North  America, 
one  prostitute  to  every  seven  thousand  of  population ;  Scotland, 
one  prostitute  to  every  sixteen  thousand  of  population ;  England 
and  Wales,  one  prostitute  to  every  fifty  thousand  of  population. 
Of  course,  this  will  be  understood  as  referring  to  all  prostitutes 
now  living  in  this  city,  assuming  the  average  nativities  of  all  to  be 
fairly  represented  in  the  replies  obtained  from  a  portion. 

But  these  numbers,  being  based  upon  the  population  of  the  sev- 
eral countries,  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  extent  of  vice 
among  that  portion  of  their  people  who  have  settled  in  America, 
and  a  more  satisfeetory  comparison  can  be  drawn  from  the  records 


of  emigration.  Upon  an  examination  of  tlie  arrivals  in  each  year 
from  the  time  the  existing  Board  of  Commissi  on  era  of  Emigration 
was  organized  to  the  end  of  1857  (a  period  of  ten  years),  it  is 
found  that  the  numbers  average  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand per  annum,  which  gives  a  proportion  of  one  prostitute  to  ev- 
ery two  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants.  This  ia  baaed  upon  the 
theory  that  one  fourth  of  the  abandoned  women  die  or  are  other- 
wise removod  from  the  city  every  year.  To  repeat  this  fact  in 
plainer  words:  of  every  two  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants — men, 
women,  and  children,  who  land  at  our  docks,  at  least  one  woman 
eventually  becomes  known  aa  a  prostitute. 

This  demoralization  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
There  is  frequently  a  protracted  interval  between  the  time  when 
fiimilies  arrive  at  the  intended  port  of  departure  and  the  day  on 
which  ihey  sail;  and  during  this  space  thej-  are  exposed  to  all 
the  niahgn  influences  invariably  existing  in  large  eea-port  towns, 
which  must  impart  vicious  ideas  to  young  people  who  have  re- 
cently left  some  secluded  part  of  the  country.  Take  Liverpool, 
for  instance,  the  port  whence  the  largest  number  of  emigrants 
oome  to  us,  and  which  contains  one  prostitute  for  every  eighty- 
eight  inhabitants,  and  the  wonder  will  be,  not  that  so  many  are 
contaminated,  but  that  so  many  escape.  When  the  dangers  of 
the  town  are  surmounted,  another  source  of  immorality  is  found 
in  the  steerage  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  This  occupies  from 
one  to  three  months,  during  which  time  the  females  are  necessari- 
ly in  constant  communication  with  the  other  sex,  and  frequently 
exposed  to  scenes  of  indelicacy  too  glaring  to  be  described  here ; 
and  this  in  addition  to  the  constant  machinations  of  the  aban- 
doned and  unprincipled  men  who  are  to  be  found,  in  greater  or 
leaa  nimibera,  in  every  ship's  complement  of  crew  and  passengers. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  germ  implanted  in  the.  sea-port 
town  often  develops  into  its  legitimate  fruit.  But  when  the  ship 
has  reached  her  haven,  and  the  perils  of  the  sea  are  passed, 
there  are  dangers  to  be  encountered  on  land.  The  present  ar- 
rangements for  disembarking  emigrants  at  Castle  Garden  have  re- 
moved many  of  the  most  objectionable  features  formerly  incident 
to  their  entry  into  the  land  of  their  adoption,  yet  there  are  many 
still  remaining.  If  a  family  desire  to  travel  to  the  interior  of 
the  country,  they  can  do  so  at  onc«;  but  should  they  remain  in 
the  city,  they  are  exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  emigrant 
r  boarding-house  keepers,  generally  themselves  natives  of  the  "old 
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country,"  who,  having  been  swindled  on  their  arrival,  are  both 
competent  and  willing  to  practice  the  same  impositions  on  others. 
It  must  not  be  concluded  that  all  who  follow  the  business  are 
worthy  of  this  sweeping  condemnation ;  many  of  them  are  un- 
doubtedly honest,  yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that  others  do  pursue 
this  nefarious  course  j  and  when  they  have  drained  all  the  re- 
sources of  their  customers,  they  turn  them  adrift  to  beg,  or  starve, 
or  sin  for  a  subsistence. 

To  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes  many  girls  owe  their  ruin. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the 
prostitutes  of  foreign  birth  are  more  or  less  influenced  thereby. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  other  snares  constantly  set  for 
strangers,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude. 

It  IS  scarcely  within  the  province  of  this  section  to  notice  meas- 
ures calculated  to  remove  the  evils  named.  With  the  first,  the 
American  people  have  no  possible  means  of  interfering.  With 
regard  to  the  second,  many  difficulties  must  be  encountered  and 
overcome.  The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  have  taken  steps  to 
avert  some  of  the  evils,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  application  to 
the  present  Congress,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  making  it  a  penal 
oflFense  for  any  officer  or  sailor  on  emigrant  ships  to  have  carnal 
intercourse  with  any  passenger,  whether  with  or  without  her 
consent. 

The  third  evil  named  is  a  local  question  peculiarly  and  entirely 
under  our  own  control,  and,  at  the  risft  of  anticipating  the  subject, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  the  most  eifectual  way  of  obviating  it 
would  be  the  organization  of  a  plan  offering  inducements  and  fa- 
cilities for  young  women  to  leave  the  city,  thus  removing  them 
from  its  baneful  influences  to  a  part  of  the  country  where  their 
own  labor  would  give  them  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence and  a  virtuous  life.  It  is  but  poor  policy  to  retain  in  New 
York  numbers  of  persons  who  can  by  no  possibility  procure  em- 
plojrment  in  an  already  overcrowded  field  of  labor,  and  who  must 
eventually  consent  to  earn  a  precarious  living  by  the  sacrifice  of 
virtue.  It  matters  not  through  what  agency  their  ruin  is  effect- 
ed, whether  by  the  oppression  of  a  boarding-house  keeper,  the  in- 
trigues of  an  intelligence-office,  or  the  wiles  of  abandoned  ones  of 
their  own  sex.  The  degradation  is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  the 
expenses  to  every  citizen  from  the  extra  cost  of  police  supervi- 
sion, courts  of  justice,  hospitals,  and  penitentiaries,  would  proba- 
bly be  enough  to  remove  many  from  the  city  who  are  debauched 


for  the  want  of  opportunity  to  leave.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
try  the  syatem  of  prevention  in  the  first  instance,  and  this  would 
probably  be  ancctjsst'nl  in  many  cases ;  whereas  any  reformatory 
plan  is  almost  useless  where  the  Rubicon  boa  been  pufisixl. 

Question.    IIOW    LONG    JIAVE    YOU    RESIDED    XS    THE    UNITED 

States? 


Under  2  mnntlia 


1  year 

2  yeara 


'    .   .   .' ""'  9"' 

.   u 

.    21 

.     15 

.  150 

.  n 

.     83 

Under  5  yeore 
"    10     ■'     . 
10  yeara  an  J  upward      .  203 
EVoui  Birth     .  ""'" 

Unascertained 
Total       . 


In  intimate  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  nativities  of  pros- 
titutes now  in  New  York  are  the  answers  to  the  above  inquiry. 
Deducting  the  number  of  native-born  women,  it  will  be  found  that 
five  hundred  and  sixty-three,  or  more  than  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
ihe  foreigners,  have  resided  in  tlie  United  States  leas  than  five 
years ;  and  of  this  number,  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  or  nearly 
twenty-one  per  cent,  have  resided  here  leaa  than  one  year.  These 
averages  aui)port,  to  some  extent,  the  opinion  already  advanced, 
that  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  prostitutes  in  New  Yoik  City  were 
either  seduced  previous  to  leaving  their  port  of  departure,  or  on 
their  passage,  or  very  soon  after  their  arrival  here,  when  they  com- 
menced forthwith  a  practice  which  forces  them  eventually  to  be- 
come a  burden  upon  the  tax-paying  community.  In  a  majority 
of  cases,  this  must  be  the  result  of  their  career;  the  successive  fall 
from  one  gradation  of  their  wretched  life  to  a  lower  finally  land- 
ing them  in  the  prisons  or  hospitals  of  a  city  toward  whose  ex- 
penses neither  their  pecuniary  ability  nor  their  labor  liave  ever 
contributed  a  farthmg.  Their  support  thus  falls  upon  the  work- 
(  ing  ptipulation,  an  argum^^nt  of  dollars  and  cents  which  will  not 
bt!  without  its  influence  in  a  consideration  of  the  numerous  evils 
of  prostitudon. 

The  remaining  fifty-five  per  cent,,  having  been  in  the  United 
States  more  than  five  ycare,  are  hy  Jaw  entitled  to  receive  any  as- 
sistance which  their  necesflitics  may  demand  from  local  funds,  but 
of  this  number  there  are  some  who  have  doubtless  been  chargea- 
ble to  public  institutions  before  they  had  completed  the  required 
term  of  residence,  as  there  are  luiquestionably  many  who.  in  order 
to  procure  relief,  make  false  representations  as  to  the  time  of  theii 
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arrival.  Reasoning  from  well-ascertained  facts,  there  can  be  little 
exaggeration  in  the  estimate  that  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  is  the  amount  which  the  citizens  of  New 
York  contribute  to  the  support  of  foreigners  who  have  been  less 
than  five  years  in  the  United  States.  Nor  can  this  be  prevented 
unless  the  claims  of  suflFering  humanity  are  entirely  ignored.  Of 
course,  the  idea  that  a  sick  or  disabled  man  or  woman  is  to  be  left 
to  perish  can  not  be  entertained  for  one  moment.  If  they  are  in 
want  or  in  pain,  every  dictate  of  our  common  nature  demands 
that  they  shall  be  relieved.  But  it  may  be  suggested  to  those  in* 
terested  in  the  question  of  local  taxation  to  give  their  prompt 
assistance  to  any  practicable  scheme  which  will  diminish  the 
amount  of  vice,  and  consequently  reduce  the  expenses  resulting 
therefrom,  such  as  a  carefully-devised  plan  for  shielding  emi- 
grants from  corrupting  influences,  and  forwarding  the  destitute 
to  sections  where  labor  may  be  obtained.  Upon  the  moral  ef- 
fects of  such  an  arrangement  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  as  they 
are  self-evident ;  of  its  successful  working  and  eventual  economy 
but  little  doubt  can  be  entertained. 

Question.  How  long  have  you   resided  in  New  York 
State? 


Ijcngth  of  Pcvidonce. 

Under  2  months 

XuinV«r». 

.     .     35 

T  *»ngth  of  '^widence. 

Under  5  years      .     . 

Xnmhprs. 

.  127 

«     3       "      .     . 

.     .     20 

1         "    10     "    .     ,     . 

.  374 

"6       "      .    .     . 

.     .     43 

;     10  yeara  and  upward 

.  433 

**     1  year      .     .     . 

.     .  132 

From  Birth     .     .     . 

.  353 

"     2  years     •     .     . 

.     .  186 

Unascertained      .     . 

.     35 

«     3    "        .     •     , 

«     4     « 

.     .  152 
.     .  110 

Total       .     .     . 

2000 

Question,   How  lo> 

JG    HAVE 

YOU   resided  in  N 

ew  York 

City? 

T^ength  of  Rrcldnnce. 

Under  2  months      .     . 

Number*. 

.     .     46 

:     T  oir»gth  of  Pwidcnoe. 

Under  5  years      •     . 

Nnmhers. 

.  135 

"3       "      .     .     , 

.     .     30 

"    10     "    .     .     . 

.  388 

"6      "      .     .     . 

"      1  year       .     .     . 

.     .     56 
.     .  140 

10  yeara  and  upward 
From  Birth      .    .     . 

.  427 
.  185 

"     2  years     .     .     , 

.     .  236 

Unascertained      •     . 

.     40 

«     3     "...     , 
"     4     "   .     .    •     , 

.     .  189 
.     .  128 

Total       .     .     . 

mi                              .  ■                   f 

2000 

These  tables  require  no  comment.  The  attention  of  the  reader 
may  merely  be  called  to  the  fact  that  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  women  have  been  already  reported  as  bom  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  of  which  number  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  have 
resided  within  its  limits  continuously  from  the  time  of  their  birth, 
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and  that  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  or  nearly  one  half,  were  na- 

tivea  of  New  York  City,  and  have  resided  therein  from  the  day 

I  they  were  bom.     This  fact  aione  demonstrates  that  the  influences 

[  of  metropolitan  life  are  not  very  favorable  to  the  advance  of  fe- 

I  male  morality- 

Question.  What  djdcced  you  to  ejuighate  to  the  United 
States? 


Came  aa  atewaidesses     ■     . 
Ran  away  from  home,   .     .     ] 
III  u«age  of  parents    .    ,    .  i 
Came  with  their  seducers  .     t 
Came  to  improve  their  cod- 
ditioD 4] 


Sentontbypaientflorfrienda  81 
Came  with  relatives  or  to 
join  relatives  alnndv  in 
the  Unit*id  Stales    '     .  C19 
No  Bpeoial  cause  assigned       34 
Total  of  foreigaere    123S 
Thia  table  shows  that  a  majority  of  the  prostitutes  of  foreign 
I  birth  were  induced  to  emigrate  to  the  United  Stat^  either  by 
I  considerations  of  policy — four  hundred  and  eleven  assigning  aa 
I  their  reason  a  desire  to  improve  their  condition  in  life — or  from 
family  connections,  six  hundred  and  nineteen  having  arrived  with 
relatives  and  friends,  or  with  the  purpose  of  joining  relatives  and 
friends  already  in  thia  country. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
me  main  reason  for  emigration  is  always  found  in  the  compara- 
[  live  difficulty  of  earning  a  livelihootl  in  the  place  of  the  emigrant's 
I  nativity,  and  the  expectation  of  doing  better  in  a  strange  land;  a 
conclusion  sustained  by  the  fact  that  a  prosperous  year  in  Europe 
I  serves  to  check  the  arrivals  here,  and  lice  versa.     With  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  labor  and  remuneration  in  the  Old  World  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  interfere ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
badly  as  many  branches  of  female  employment  are  paid  for  with 
us,  they  are  still  worse  paid  for  in  England.     Reference  to  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  treating  of  the  causes  of  prostitution  in  that  coun- 
try, will  at  imce  establish  this  point,  and  the  instances  therein 
quoted  of  the  wages  paid  in  London  will  remove  all  surprise  that 
this  country  should  be  a  receptacle  for  underpaid  operatives,  or 
that  the  hope  of  realizing  better  wages  should  be  sufficiently  pow- 
I  erful  to  sever  all  tics  of  birth-place  and  home.     But  many  of  these 
I  impoverished  women  were  actually  dependent  upon  friends  for  the 
I  payment  of  llieir  passage-money,  and  consequently  arrived  here 
I  almost  literally  penniles?.  with  very  slight  prospects  of  obtaining 
I  work,  and  frequently  with  but  one  alternative,  ajid  the  only  one 
\  ihcy  had  before  coming  here,  which  they  must  embrace  or  starve. 
Go 
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Another  class  assign  as  a  reason  for  expatriation  the  ill  usage 
of  parents,  in  itself  a  prolific  cause  of  prostitution  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  more  especially  when  its  effects  have  been  to  drive 
the  giri  a  distance  of  four  thousand  miles  from  home. 

From  an  examination  of  these  causes  alone,  it  is  apparent  that, 
however  well  qualified,  physically  and  morally,  to  add  their  quota 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  had  their  exertions  been 
properly  directed,  yet  the  circumstances  under  which  these  women 
emigrated  were  so  embarrassing  as  to  render  them  easy  victims  to 
those  whose  special  business  seems  to  be  to  ensnare  the  friendless 
and  unfortunate. 

This  branch  of  inquiry  may  be  continued  by  a  reference  to  the 
following  table,  giving  a  summary  of  answers  to  the 

Question^  Did  you  receive  any  assistance,  and  if  so,  to 

WHAT  amount,  to   ENABLE  YOU  TO  EMIGRATE  TO  THE  UNITED 

States? 


A  monnt  of  AsulBtaiioe. 

ynmhi^r'. 

A  monnt  of  AMisUnco. 

Numben. 

Paid  their  own  expensRS    • 
Bec'd  assistaDcc,  amount ) 

262 
618 

Received  as- 
sistance • 

!^ 

1110  each, 

1 

not 

specified 

•        • 

.i 

a 

ii 

120 

ii 

3 

Rec'd  assistance, 

$20  each, 

89 

u 

u 

140 

ii 

2 

€6 

(( 

25 

a 

94 

it 

u 

150 

it 

3 

€i 

u 

30 

a 

43 

u 

u 

175 

ii 

1 

U 

a 

35 

a 

15 

u 

it 

180 

a 

2 

(C 

a 

40 

a 

24 

a 

a 

200 

ii 

5 

« 

ti 

45 

a 

6 

a 

ii 

220 

a 

1 

ii 

ti 

50 

a 

28 

a 

a 

250 

it 

2 

u 

a 

55 

a 

3 

a 

ii 

300 

it 

4 

tc 

« 

60 

a 

12 

a 

ii 

400 

it 

1 

u 

u 

65 

a 

2 

a 

a 

600 

it 

1 

€€ 

€t 

70 

a 

2 

Totals 

1     .     . 

• 

1)76  262 

a 

€i 

75 

a 

2 

-  976 

ii 

ii 

100 

a 

12 

Total  of  f< 

>rei£ 

m- 

born  pi 

rostiti 

ites  r238 

It  appears  that  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  or  about  one 
fifth  of  the  total  number,  paid  their  own  passage-money,  the  re- 
mainder having  received  pecuniary  assistance  toward  that  object 
ranging  from  an  unspecified  amount,  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
not  more  than  the  positive  expenses  of  the  voyage,  to  six  hundred 
dollars.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  majority  did  not  receive 
more  than  forty  dollars  each,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  of 
those  assisted  stating  that  such  help  did  not  exceed  that  sum. 
This  certainly  was  but  a  very  inadequate  amount  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  an  outfit  and  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  then  to 
support  a  person  in  a  strange  land  until  employment  could  be  se- 
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Fcurol ;  particnlarly  if  she  was  but  one  of  a  family  eacli  member 
f  of  which  had  the  same  imperative  necessity  for  work  as  herself 
1  These  remarks  may  be  lliuught  inconaisWiil  with  the  statements 
[  published  in  1866  of  the  amount  of  money  brought  to  this  eoun- 
l  try  by  immigrants ;  but  it  may  be  su^estcd  that,  although  these 
I  TeportB  gave  a  correct  statement  of  the  sum  in  the  possession  of 
I  all  the  passengers  by  a  eertain  vessel,  they  are  altogether  silent  aa 
I  to  the  numbers  who  were  destitute.  They  merely  proved  what 
[  has  been  universally  coneedcd  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
I  namely,  that  among  the  immigrants  arriving  are  many  with  con- 
I  Bidernbie  cash  means.  But  it  does  not  require  much  reflection  to 
I  convince  any  one  that  when  a  family  bring  available  funds  with 
I  them,  they  will  leave  Now  York  as  quickly  as  possible  in  search 
I  of  some  locality  where  their  money  may  be  advantageously  em- 
I  ployed.  This  is  still  more  likely,  as  the  fact  of  their  being  poa- 
I  eessed  of  capital  proves  them  to  have  practiced  habits  of  industry 
[  and  economy  at  home,  which  would  scarcely  abandon  them  when 
I  they  reached  the  New  World-  The  aggregated  facts  as  to  prop- 
[  er^  do  not  touch  isolated  cases  of  poverty,  the  most  dangerous  to 
I  this  community,  because  individuals  who  are  forced  to  remain  in 
the  oily  from  want  of  means  to  leave  it  not  only  swell  its  long  list 
of  paupers,  but  are  in  circumstances  which  may  materially  influ- 
I  ence  them  to  tx'Ci  >me  prostitutxjs,  and  have  the  spur  of  necessity  to 
I  urge  them  forward  in  this  or  any  other  course  which  may  ofler  a 
respite  fiDm  starvation. 
The  following  table  corroborates  this  theory ;  it  consists  of  re- 
I  plies  to  the  other  part  of  the  same 

Quesdm.  Did  tou  receive  any  AasiSTANCE,  and  if  so,  from 

WHOM,  TO  ENABLE  YOU  TO  EMIGRATE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ? 

ily  whom  mxiiiUO.  \f\ni\fT' 

Paid  their  own  expenses 263 

By  relatives  or  friends 805 

By  money  remitted  by  relatives  or  friends  in  the  U.  S.    .     100 

Stole  money  from  thoir  friends 34 

By  seducers 28 

By  public  authorities 9 

Totals 976     269 

916 

Total  of  foreign-bom  prostitutes    ....  1238 

Aa  a  general  rule,  the  parties  by  whom  assistance  was  rendered 
were  not  likely  t«  advance  any  amount  beyond  what  was  abso- 
lutely required.     Even  this  amount  would  perhaps  be  reduced 
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before  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  if  it  should  prove  a  pro* 
tracted  one,  and  the  provisions  of  the  passengers  be  exhausted,  as 
there  are  on  board  every  ship  persons  who  are  willing  to  sell  arti- 
cles of  food  at  prices  ranging  from  three  to  six  times  their  value, 
and  who  are  equally  ready  to  supply  demands  for  brandy  or  to- 
bacco also.  On  a  review  of  the  responses  given  to  the  three  ques- 
tions which  have  been  under  consideration  in  this  section,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  opinions  expressed  are  legitimate  deductions  from 
the  premises.  They  may  be  thus  recapitulated :  The  majority  of 
those  immigrants  who  subsequently  become  prostitutes  in  New 
York  were  almost  destitute  in  their  own  country;  they  arrive  here 
with  little  or  no  means  of  support ;  their  poverty  renders  them  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  yield  to  temptation,  if,  indeed,  many  of  them  have 
not  previously  fiillen.  Thus,  if  we  do  not  receive  them  as  prosti- 
tutes when  they  reach  our  shores,  we  receive  them  in  a  condition 
immediately  to  become  such  for  the  sake  of  subsistence. 

Question.  Can  you  read  and  write? 

Degree  of  Fdncation.  Nambert. 

Can  read  and  write  well 714 

Can  read  and  write  imperfectly 546 

Can  read  only 219 

Uneducated 521 

Total 2000 

Seven  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  women  who  were  examined 
in  New  York  City  say  that  they  can  read  and  write  tcelL  This 
must  not  be  regarded  as  proof  that  they  have  received  a  superior, 
or  even  a  medium  education,  but  is  a  phrase  which  may  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  they  can  read  a  page  of  printed  matter  with- 
out much  trouble,  and  can  sign  their  names,  although  truth  com- 
pels the  admission  that  their  writing  is  very  often  a  species  of  pen- 
manship extremely  diflScult  to  decipher.  Beyond  such  acquire- 
ments as  these,  very  few,  scarcely  one  in  each  five  hundred,  have 
progressed.  Five  hundred  and  forty -six  can  read  and  write  im- 
peifectlj/j  a  grade  of  education  which  may  be  defined  as  midway 
between  the  amount  of  knowledge  already  described  and  a  state 
of  total  ignorance ;  enough,  in  fact,  to  relieve  them  from  the  sus- 
picion of  being  altogether  illiterate,  which  is  the  sole  advantage 
they  can  claim  over  the  two  hundred  and  nineteen  who  can  read 
onhj^  or  the  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  who  confess  that  they 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  As  a  whole,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  prostitutes  in  New  York  believe,  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss. 
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'tis  folly  to  be  wise.''    These  reinftrks  are  made  from  observations 
upon  this  class  during  a  long  hospital  experience. 

But,  seriously,  such  a  state  of  ignorance  is  most  deplorable. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  facilltiia  for  acquiring  education  in  the  va- 
rious countricH  from  which  these  prostitutes  reach  ua,  the  follow- 
iog  statsmont  from  the  United  States  Census  for  1850'  is  submited,- 
The  ratio  of  persons  receiving  education  is  as  follows : 

United  States,  1  to  every  5  of  total  population. 

Denmark,         !  "      "5  *'     " 

Sweden,  1  "      "     fi   "     " 

Pmsaia,  1  "      "     fi  "     " 

Norway,  1  "      "7   "     " 

Great  Britain,  1  "      "8  "     " 

France,  1  "      "  10   "     " 

Aaslria,  1 "     "  13  "    " 

Holland,  1  "      "   U    "     " 

Ireland,  1  "      «  H    «     « 

The  following  is  a  fair  average  estimate  of  the  acquirements  of 
native  and  foreign-bom  prostitutes : 

Can  read  and  writo  well    .     .     .     S5  per  cent.         10  ;er  cent. 

"      "      "       *'     ini[«ifeetly  ,     50  "      "  50   "     " 

Ooediwated 26   "      '•  40  "     " 


100 


100 


The  average  of  educational  faciliticH  in  the  Unittrd  States  is  as 
■  one  to  five;  in  European  countries  it  is  one  to  ten.     In  other 
I  words,  every  one  in  this  country  has  twice  the  opportunitieB  for 
P  education  compared  with  those  bom  in  the  Old  World :  oppor- 
tunities which,  in  the  caaca  of  these  women  at  least,  have  not  been 
improved  to  their  full  extent.     Of  those  who  claim  to  be  well 
educated,  the  United  States  show  more  than  the  average.     In  the 
dasa  imperfectly  educated,  foreigners  show  one  half  of  their  num- 
ber, and  the  superior  advantages  in  this  country  only  produce  ex- 
actly the  same  proportion.     The  proportion  of  those  uneducated 
is  not  much  more  fovorable  in  natives  than  in  foreigners.     Some 
allowances  must  be  made,  however,  in  this  calculation,  for  the  fact 
Uiat  many  children  of  foreign  birth  arrive  here  at  an  early  age, 
I  and  gain  such  education  as  they  possess  in  American  institutions ; 
Hit  even  this  will  but  slightly  aifect  the  disproportion  alluded  to. 
But  no  possible  modification  of  the  facts  can  bo  conceived  snffi- 
f  eient  to  excuse  the  ncgUgenc«  of  the  parents  or  friends  of  one 
fotuth  of  the  native-born  i>rnslitutes  in  tliis  city  at  the  present 
>  Compradlnm  of  V,  8,  Ccmiw,  1S60,  p.  ua. 
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day,  when  education  may  be  obtained  literally  "  without  money 
and  without  price." 

Sectarian  bigotry  must  be  held  responsible  for  much  of  this  of- 
fense. "  If  our  children  can  not  be  educated  as  we  please,  they 
shall  not  be  educated  at  all.  K  they  must  not  read  the  books 
we  wish,  they  shall  never  learn  the  alphabet,"  is,  in  effect,  if  not  in 
words,  the  language  of  thousands  in  this  country  to-day.  What 
are  the  results  of  this  cruel  policy  ?  The  children  go  forth  into 
the  world :  the  boys,  to  earn  a  precarious  living  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow ;  the  girls,  condemned  to  the  most  servile  work  in  any 
family  where  their  stupidity  may  find  a  shelter,  until  they  meet 
with  some  man  of  their  own  mental  calibre,  whom  they  marry, 
and  forthwith  bring  up  their  unfortunate  children  in  the-  same 
manner  in  which  they  themselves  were  reared.  This  is  the  bright- 
est view  of  the  future  of  ignorant  children ;  the  darker  shades  are 
depicted  in  the  annals  of  vice  and  crime — ^may  be  seen  daily  in 
our  prisons,  hospitals,  poor-houses,  and  pauper  buiying-grounds. 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn ;  nor  will  the  reply  so  common  in 
this  generation,  "  These  are  the  children  of  foreigners,"  serve  to 
exonerate  the  parents;  for  even  if  all  the  uneducated  native  wom- 
en who  have  answered  these  questions  were  bom  of  foreign  par- 
entage, a  fact  which  must  be  proved  before  it  is  admitted,  but 
which  we  are  not  inclined  to  concede,  yet  they  were  born  on  our 
soil,  where  public  schools  were  open  to  receive  them,  and  their  in- 
telligence would  enhance  the  credit  of  the  land  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  their  ignorance  diminishes  it.  A  love  of  their  adopt- 
ed country,  its  institutions  and  its  fame,  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of 
parents  who  derive  their  maintenance  from  its  resources.  It  is  a 
libel  upon  the  parental  instinct  (it  can  not  be  called  feeling)  to  al- 
low any  child  in  the  United  States  to  arrive  at  years  of  maturity 
without  acquiring  a  good  plain,  solid  education.  Fathers  or 
mothers  who  pursue  such  a  course  as  this  would  consider  them- 
selves unjustly  accused  if  told  they  were  training  their  daughters 
to  become  prostitutes,  but  such  is  the  fact.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  any  thing  so  likely  to  lead  a  woman  from  the  paths 
of  rectitude  as  ignorance,  coupled  with  the  conviction  that  such 
ignorance  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  her  progress  in  life ;  it 
drives  her  to  intoxication  to  drown  her  reflections,  and  from  in- 
toxication to  prostitution  the  transition  is  easy  and  almost  certain. 

Here,  then,  are  a  number  of  young  women  thrown  into  society 
every  year  without  the  least  education ;  imtrained  for  good,  and 
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I  only  fit  for  evil.    Tgnorant  of  their  duties  to  themselves  or  to  the 

,  vorld;  with  sensibilitieB  callous  because  they  have  never  been 
cultivated;  with  faculties  on  a  level  with  the  inferior  aaimala 
fW)m  the  same  cause,  they  are  expected  to  succeed  in  life!  It 
would  be  as  consistent  to  Uike  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  steam- 

'  engine,  and  give  him  the  control  of  a  locomotive  and  a  train  of 
cars  without  anticipating  an  accident,  as  it  is  to  presume  in  this 

,  day  of  knowledge  that  an  uneducated  man  or  woman  can  ever 
become  a  reapcctable  and  useful  member  of  society. 

Could  our  Uberal  facilities  for  education  be  duly  improved, 
much  would  be  done  to  prevent  the  vice  of  prostitution.  No 
classical  or  extraordinary  tuition  is  required  to  accomplish  this 
end ;  merely  common  sense  rightly  cultivated,  and  conscience  en- 
lightened and  developed,  so  as  to  apprei;iate  the  difference  Ije- 

'  tween  right  and  wrong,  will  do  much  to  aid  a  woman  to  pass  un- 
scathed through  trials  which  constantly  ruin  the  ignorant. 

The  question  has  sometimes  arisen  whether  it  should  not  be 
made  compulsory  on  parents  to  educate  their  children.    The  pres- 

'  cnt  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  that  subject,  but  the  following  ata- 

.   tistics  will  show  to  what  extent  the  duty  is  neglected. 
The  United  States  Census  for  1850  reports ; 

Population  of  New  York  City 515,541 

Proportion  of  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 

fifteen  jeais 101,006 

Children  attCTiding  sebnol 76,685 

Percentage  of  children  attending  school     ....  "^^ts 

The  N"w  York  Slate  CL-nsua  for  18.'>5  reporls : 

Population  of  New  York  City 629,904 

Proportion  of  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fif- 
teen years 116,627 

No  returns  arc  made  of  the  numbere  attending  schooLs,  and 
I  thene  must  bo  sought  from  other  sources.  The  report  of  the  Board 
I  of  Education  for  1856  states  the  average  daily  attendance  at  the 
I  ward  or  public  schools  to  be  44,598.  The  same  document  gives 
I  data  from  which  the  attendance  at  religious,  corporate,  or  other 
I  public  schools  can  be  calculated,  but  says  nothing  of  private 
[  schools.  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  latter  can,  however,  be 
[  made  with  the  help  of 'the  United  Stales  Census.  In  1850,  the 
[  proportions  were  about  one  private  to  every  twelve  public  schol- 
I  ara,  and  nince  that  period  there  has  probably  been  but  little 
I  chotige  in  the  ratio. 
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From  these  facts  the  subjoined  may  be  assumed  a  reasonably 

correct  statement : 

Average  attcndanee  at  public  schools 44,598 

Allowance  of  twenty  per  cent,  for  absentees,  whose  names 

are  on  the  school  registers,  but  who  attend  irregularly  .    8,920 

Corporate  schools  receiving  state  assistance      .     .     .     .       1)517 

"  «      without       «         "  .    (estimated)  10,000 

Private  schools "         J6,000 

Total  children  attending  school 17,035 

This  would  give  a  school  attendance  of  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the 

population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  or  ten  per 

cent  less  than  in  1850. 

That  the  proportionate  numbers  receiving  education  are  dimin- 
ishing is  susceptible  of  proof  from  one  fact.  In  1856,  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  were  347  more  than  in  1855.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  population  of  the  city  has  increased  more 
than  twenty  thousand  per  annum,  and  of  this  increase  about  one 
fifth  (or  four  thousand)  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 
It  follows  that  in  1856  there  were  four  thousand  additional  chil- 
dren in  New  York  as  compared  with  1855,  but  there  were  only 
347  additional  attendants  at  the  public  schools.  Admitting  that 
other  schools  received  the  same  increase  of  pupils — an  admission 
more  liberal  than  facts  would  warrant — the  education  of  seven 
hundred  only  would  be  provided  for,  leaving  three  thousand  three 
hundred  destitute  of  instruction. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1856,  the  attention  of  tlie  Board  of 
Education  was  directed  to  the  large  number  of  children  not  at- 
tending any  school,  and  upon  the  basis  of  a  partial  census  of  the 
city  they  were  assumed  to  amount  to  sixty  thousand.  This  was 
conceded  to  be  an  over-estimate.  The  figures  given  above  would 
make  the  number  39,594,  which  may  very  likely  be  nearer  the 
truth ;  but  even  this  may  be  in  excess,  and,  to  allow  for  all  possi- 
ble contingencies,  we  will  place  it  at  thirty  thousand.  Even  this 
is  an  alarming  statement :  the  suggestion  that  of  all  the  children 
in  our  city  nearly  twenty-seven  per  cent,  are  growing  up  in  a 
state  of  perfect  ignorance,  presents  so  many  frightful  considera- 
tions that  the  mind  revolts  at  the  bare  possibility.  But  the  facts 
will  not  permit  any  other  construction.  If  this  criminal  neglect 
be  continued,  it  must  produce  fatal  consequences  to  society,  and 
the  view  of  impending  results  would  almost  sanction  a  compul- 
sory education.* 

>  Compendium  of  United  States  Census,  1850,  p.  142,  etc. ;  Census  of  the  State 
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Qiifstioti.  Are  yol'  single,  married,  or  widoweh? 

sTngfr '"l'2lT 

Married 490 

Widowed 204 

Total 9000 


The  avil  condition  of  the  proatitutea  in  NeK  York  City  fur- 
Dishes  matter  of  eerioua  consideration  in  viuw  of  the  slight  re- 
straints which  the  ordinarily  received  rules  of  society  place  upon 
the  passions,  and  the  utter  inefficiency  of  such  regulations  to 
counteract  the  influences  tending  to  female  degradation;  iufiu* 
enoes,  in  fact,  which  they  very  frequently  augment  rather  than 
chock.  In  the  cases  of  many  females  now  under  notice,  marriage 
was  invested  not  only  with  the  sanctions  of  a  civil  contract  be- 
tween the  parties,  as  recognized  by  our  state  laws,  but,  according 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  seven  holy  sacraments  which  it  is  deemed  an  act  of  sacri- 
lege to  violate.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  ordinances,  the  civil  con- 
tract is  broken,  the  sacrament  is  profaned  in  one  fourth  of  the 
total  number  of  cases,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  out  of  two 
tliousand  which  are  now  under  notice.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
to  enter  here  on  any  disriuisition  respecting  the  duties  of  the  mar- 
ried state ;  reganled  in  its  abuses  as  provocative  of  prostitution  it 
is  noticed  hereafter.  Enjoined  by  the  precepts  of  Holy  Writ, 
supported  by  the  sentiment  of  the  world,  and  respected  by  all 
virtuous  men,  marriage  is  an  institution  which  needs  uo  argument 
to  enforce  its  claims  to  the  most  rigid  observance. 

That  this  sacred  compact  is  too  frequently  violated  by  one  or 
other  of  the  contracting  parties  is  proved  by  almost  daily  experi- 
ence eithef  in  courts  of  law  or  by  intercourse  with  the  world. 
■Conflicting  testimony  sometimes  renders  it  doubtful  to  whom  the 
l^lamo  ought  to  be  imputed,  but  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  what- 
ever as  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  society  at  large  in  such  c 
If  the  husband  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  conjugal  duties, 
ie  reads  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  graphically  reported,  with  oc- 
casional embellishments,  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  flat- 
ters himself  that  he  is  acquiring  notoriety,  is  congratulated  by 
friends  of  his  own  predilections  on  his  succesa,  and  in  a  short 
time  is  fully  reinstated  in  his  former  social  position.     On  the  con- 

|«f  New  York,  1BSS.  r-  ISi   Itcpon  of  ihe  Board  orE^acatiou  of  New  York  City, 
rUST,  p.  la,  16.  Si,  tte. 
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trary,  if  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  the  wife,  the  whole 
artillery  of  the  world's  scorn  is  leveled  at  her  head.  She  is 
driven  from  society,  crushed  by  the  proudly  virtuous  frowns  of 
her  own  sex  and  the  contemptuous  sneers  of  the  other.  Dishon- 
ored and  despised,  she  is  too  often  left  with  no  means  of  existence 
but  indiscriminate  prostitution,  the  temptation  to  such  degrada- 
tion being  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  of  her  previous  infi- 
delity and  its  results.  There  is  no  possibility  of  salvation  for  her. 
The  moral  world  has  resolved  she  shall  not  repent,  and  the  least 
attempt  on  her  part  to  atone  for  an  error  over  which  she  mourns 
with  all  the  intensity  of  her  nature  is  sternly  registed  by  the  vir- 
tuous indignation  of  society,  which  erects  an  impassable  barrier 
between  herself  and  her  hopes  of  reformation. 

Of  the  prostitutes  in  New  York,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  have  never  been  married.  Their  sin  is  the  less  be- 
cause they  have  not  to  answer  for  broken  vows,  nor  have  they 
any  outraged  confidence  on  which  to  brood,  but  to  endure  only 
the  sin  and  odium  attached  to  their  present  condition.  Two 
hundred  and  ninety -five  prostitutes  are  widowed.  In  their  cases 
death  has  put  an  end  to  the  marital  contract,  and,  thus  left  free 
to  act  for  themselves,  they  stand  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as 
single  women. 

An  investigation  of  the  nativities  of  these  women  shows  that 
about  one  third  each  of  the  single  and  married  prostitutes  are  na- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  of  widows  about  one  half  were 
born  in  this  country. 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  the  causes  to  be  assigned  for  the 
depravity  of  married  women,  and  for  the  large  proportion  of  wid- 
ows in  the  ranks  of  the  abandoned.  It  would  certainly  appear 
that  one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the  principal  cause  which  can  be 
specified  is  the  very  early  age  at  which  such  marriages  are  con- 
tracted. Young  people  yield  to  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  ac- 
knowledge the  charms  of  a  person  they  meet  in  a  ball-room  or 
public  assembly,  and  are  married  with  a  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  each  other's  character,  with  but  little  reflection  on  the 
probable  result  of  the  alliance,  and  with  but  a  slight  appreciation 
of  the  obligations  they  are  contracting.  It  was  a  wis^e  regulation, 
whether  regarded  physically  or  morally,  which  fixed  the  earliest 
period  of  marriage  in  ancient  Germany  at  twenty-five  years,  and 
declared  the  union  invalid  if  the  parties  had  not  reached  that 
time  of  life ;  nor  would  the  morality  of  New  York  suflor  if  a  sim- 
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ilar  restriction  was  the  ni!o  instead  of  the  exception  here.  The 
annexed  cases,  selected  at  random  from  the  replies  received,  are 
submitted  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

E,  C,  now  nineteen  years  of  age,  is  a  married  woman,  who  has 
been  separated  from  her  husband  five  years,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  married  when  less  than  fourteen  years  old,  C,  W., 
now  tweoty-one  years  of  age,  has  been  a  widow  for  five  years, 
and  was  married  at  fifteen.  A.  S.  was  married  at  sixteen,  and 
E.  R,  at  fifteen.  0.  C,  now  twenty-eight  years  old,  has  been  a 
widow  more  than  twelve  years,  C.  G.,  aged  twenty-fuiir,  has 
been  a  widow  seven  years.  Both  these  women  were  under  six- 
teen when  married.  The  list  might  be  extended  almost  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  following  inquiry,  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  branch  of 
the  subject,  is  embodied  in  this  section. 

Question.  If  married,  is  yocr  hcsband  living  with  you, 

OB  WHAT  CAUSED  THE  SEPARATION  ? 

Living  together 11 

SI-u3agc  of  liusbands 103 

Desertion  of     " 60 

"        "      ''        to  live  with  other  women ...  43 

Intemperance 45 

Huabaada  went  to  gea 39 

"         roAiaed  to  Bupport  tlieni 29 

Infidelitj 26 


Totahi 419    11 

—  419 

Aggregate  of  married  women 490 

The  most  striking  and  painful  fact  in  these  answers  is  revealed 
in  the  first  lino  of  the  table,  which  contains  an  announcement  so 
disgraceful  to  humanity  that,  but  for  the  positive  evidence  ad- 
duced by  the  figures,  it  would  be  scarcely  credited,  namely,  that 
of  four  hundred  and  ninety  married  women  now  living  as  prosti- 
tutes, seventy-one  (more  than  one  seventh)  are  cohabiting  with 
their  husbands.  It  can  not  be  controverted  that  such  cohabita- 
tion necessarily  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  wile's  degradation,  and 
a  participation  in  the  wages  of  her  shame.  Nor  will  any  argu- 
ment, however  plausible,  succeed  in  removing  from  the  public 
mind  the  conviction  that  the  man  is  far  the  more  guilty  party  of 
the  two,  and  he  can  not  escape  the  suspicion  that  he  was  the  pri- 
nOBXy  agent  in  leading  his  wife  to  prostitution,  or,  in  legal  parlance, 
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he  was  "  an  accessory  before  the  fact"  While  such  a  considera- 
tion will  not  exonerate  the  woman  from  her  offenses,  it  may  be 
justly  pleaded  in  extenuation;  although  it  will  not  prove  her 
guiltless,  it  will  sink  him  to  the  lowest  depths  of  disgrace. 

The  conduct  of  husbands  is  alleged  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
as  the  cause  of  separation ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  out  of 
four  hundred  and  nineteen  women  give  the  following  causes : 

Husbands  refused  to  support  their  wives 29 

"       deserted  their  wives 60 

"  "  "       "    to  live  with  other  women    43 

Ill-usage  of  husbands 103 

Total 235 

The  cases  wherein  "intemperance,"  "infidelity,"  or  "no  cause 
assigned"  were  replied,  are  vague,  and  may  be  construed  to  attach 
blame  to  either,  or  both. 

Sufficient  has  been  proved  to  show  that  in  many  cases  prostitu- 
tion among  married  women  is  the  result  of  circumstances  which 
must  have  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence  over  them.  The 
refusal  of  a  husband  to  support  his  wife,  his  desertion  of  her,  or  an 
act  of  adultery  with  another  woman,  are  each  occurrences  which 
must  operate  injuriously  upon  the  mind  of  any  female,  and,  by 
the  keen  torture  such  outrages  inflict  on  the  sensitiveness  of  her 
nature,  must  drive  her  into  a  course  of  dissipation.  Many  wom- 
en thus  circumstanced  have  actually  confessed  that  they  made 
the  first  false  step  while  smarting  from  injuries  inflicted  by  their 
natural  protectors,  with  the  idea  of  being  revenged  upon  their 
brutal  or  faithless  companions  for  their  unkindness.  Morality 
will  argue,  and  very  truly,  that  this  is  no  excuse  for  crime ;  but 
much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  extreme  nature  of  the 
provocation,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  these  women  are  unedu- 
cated, and  have  not  sufficient  mental  or  moral  illumination  to  rea- 
son correctly  upon  the  nature  and  consequences  of  their  volun- 
tary debauchery,  or  even  to  curb  the  violence  of  their  passions. 

"  Ill-usage  of  husbands,"  a  crime  particularly  rife  in  England, 
and  apparently  fast  becoming  naturalized  here,  also  stands  as  a 
prominent  cause  of  vice,  and  is  one  which  can  not  be  too  pointed- 
ly condenmed.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  social  fabric,  and  must 
invariably  be  denounced  both  on  account  of  its  enormity  as  an  of- 
fense, and  of  its  almost  inevitable  consequences  to  tlie  woman,  a 
sense  of  degradation,  too  often  followed  by  the  sacrifice  of  recti- 
tude as  the  only  means  to  escape  such  brutal  tyranny.     Without 
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advocating  capital  piinisliment,  it  may  be  allowable  to  suggest  tlie 
query  whether  our  city  would  not  be  benefited  if  all  such  unman- 
ly offenders  against  propriety  were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  mar- 
ried women,  and  hanged  without  benefit  of  clci^. 

The  following  table  will  conclude  thia  section : 

Question.  If  widowed,  how  long  has  your  husband  been 

DEAD? 


Under  6  weeks    . 
"     3  months 


I  year 
3  years 


Under  5  ycara 


10  yeara  and  upward 

Time  not  specified   . 

Total .    .    . 


It  will  be  perceived  that  nineteen  prostitutes  have  been  widows 
lesB  than  one  year,  twenty-two  for  one  year,  thirty  for  two  yfai-s, 
and  so  throughout  the  scale.  The  table  presents  but  little  neces- 
sity for  observation,  the  principal  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it 
being  that  the  majority  of  this  class  are  driven  to  a  course  of  vice 
from  the  destitution  ensuing  on  the  husband's  death.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  large  number  of  them  are  very  young,  and  it  can  be 
Bcarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  any  young  woman  in  a  state  of 
poverty  will  be  surrounded  with  temptations  she  can  with  diffi- 
culty resist.  Much  as  this  state  of  society  may  be  deplored,  iu 
exiBlence  can  not  be  denied. 

Question.  Have  TO u  had  any  children? 


CoodltloD  of  r?( 

Kngle 357 

Married 35T 

Widowed 233 

Totals  ....  947 


1053 


The  women  who  reply  to  this  question  in  l 

Single  women 35T,  oi 

Married     "        357," 

Widows    "        233, " 


.  .  490 
.  .  ^4 
.     .  2000 

affirmative  a 
percent. 


In  continuation  of  this  subject  is  the 

Question,  If  you  have  had  children,  how  many? 
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Number  of 
Women. 

357  . 
857  . 
233    • 

947     . 


CooditioD  of  Women. 


Number  of 
Children  Horn. 

.    Single  women 490 

.     Married  women 791 

.     Widows 636 

Women  were  mothers  of    .     .     .     .1917 


The  replies  give  the  total  number  of  children  borne  by  each 
class:  thus  the  single  women  have  given  birth  to  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  children,  the  married  women  to  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-one  children,  and  the  widows  to  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  children.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  same  facts  in  a 
more  extended  form,  showing  the  number  of  children  which  each 
woman  has  borne,  and  specifying  the  sex. 

Question.  If  you  have  had  children,  how  many? 


REPLIES  OP 

SINGLE  WOMEN. 

Number  of 
Women. 

I3ome  bj  each. 

r 

Potale. 

Boys. 

Girls.      Abortions. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Abortions.  |  Aggregate. 

I 

Mother. 

8 

2 

8 

2 

10 

2 

Mothers. 

8 

8 

6 

6 

12 

2 

(( 

2 

8 

4 

6 

10 

Mother. 

1 

4 

1 

4 

5 

t( 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

(( 

1 

8 

1 

8 

4 

a 

4 

4 

4 

a . 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

6 

Mothers. 

2 

1 

10 

5 

15 

6 

t( 

1 

2 

6 

12 

18 

3 

(i 

3 

9 

9 

2 

i( 

8 

6 

6 

83 

(( 

1 

1 

33 

33 

66 

4 

(i 

2 

8 

8 

17 

u 

2 

34 

34 

150 

it 

1 

160 

150 

99 

(( 

1 

99 

99 

27 

<( 

1 

27 

27 

1 

Mother. 

4 

4 

4 

357 

272 

187 

31 

490 

REPLIES  OF 

MARRIED   WOMEN. 

Number  of 
Women. 

Borne  by  each.              |                             Totals.                             | 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Abortions.)    Itoys. 

Girlji. 

Abortions. 

Aggregate. 

1 

Mother. 

7 

8 

7 

8 

15 

2 

Mothers. 

7 

7 

14 

14 

28 

1 

Mother. 

7 

6 

7 

6 

13 

1 

(t 

8 

4 

8 

4 

12 

1 

(( 

6 

6 

6 

6 

12 

1 

it 

4 

6 

4 

6 

10 

1 

it 

5 

4 

5 

4 

9 

2 

Mothers. 

4 

4 

8 

8 

16 

2 

tt 

3 

4 

6 

8 

14 

1 

Mother. 

7 

7 

7 

1 

ii 

2 

4 

2 

4 

6 

6 

Mothers. 

4 

2 

24 

12 

36 
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Number  of 
Women. 

Uome  by  eacL.             | 

Toteli.                           j 

HajM. 

Girls.      AbortioiM. 

Hoys. 

Girls. 

Abortions. 

Aggregate. 

3 

Mothers. 

2 

3 

6 

9 

15 

7 

8 

2 

21 

14 

35 

5 

4 

1 

20 

5 

25 

8 

4 

12 

12 

8 

2 

2 

16 

16 

32 

7 

3 

1 

21 

7 

28 

5 

3 

15 

15 

11 

3 

33 

33 

11 

1 

2 

11 

22 

33 

23 

2 

1 

46 

23 

69 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4. 

8 

28 

2 

56 

56 

28 

2 

56 

56 

74 

1 

74 

74 

115 

1 

115 

115 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

Mother. 

3 

3 

3 

367 

1 

459 

325 

7 

791 

REPLIES  OF  WIDOWS. 


Number  of 
Women. 

Dome  by  each. 

ToUls.                               1 

Itoys. 

(iirls. 

Abortions. 

lk)ys. 

Girls. 

Abortions. 

Aggr»«ateu 

1 

Mother. 

6 

4 

6 

4 

10 

3 

Mothers. 

.    5 

4 

15 

12 

27 

2 

i( 

6 

3 

12 

6 

18 

1 

Mother. 

6 

2 

6 

2 

8 

6 

Mothers. 

3 

4 

18 

24 

42 

1 

Mother. 

5 

3 

5 

3 

8 

4 

Mothers. 

3 

3 

12 

12 

24 

1 

Mother. 

5 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

(( 

2 

4 

2 

4 

6 

1 

C( 

4 

2 

4 

2 

6 

9 

Mothers. 

3 

2 

27 

18 

45 

5 

i( 

2 

3 

10 

15 

25 

2 

i( 

4 

1 

8 

2 

10 

1 

Mother. 

1 

4 

1 

4 

5 

1 

tc 

5 

5 

5 

3 

Mothers. 

4 

12 

12 

9 

it 

2 

2 

18 

18 

36 

4 

(( 

1 

3 

4 

12 

16 

1 

Mother. 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

Mothers. 

3 

12 

12 

10 

iC 

3 

30 

30 

U 

C( 

2 

1 

28 

14 

42 

11 

cc 

1 

2 

11 

22 

33 

20 

Ci 

2 

40 

40 

47 

(t 

1 

1 

47 

47 

94 

30 

it 

1 

30 

30 

40 

(( 

1 

40 

40 

1 

Mother. 

2 

2 

2 

233 

369 

!  265              2 

636 

Commencing  with  the  ofTspring  of  single  women,  it  will  be 
seen  that  one  was  the  mother  of  ten  children,  eight  boys  and  two 
girls.  Two  women  gave  birth  to  six  children  each.  Four  gave 
birth  to  five  children  each.     Three  gave  birth  to  four  children 
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each.  Sixteen  gave  birth  to  three  children  each.  Fifty-four  gave 
birth  to  two  children  each.  Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  gave 
birth  to  one  child  each.  Twenty-seven  have  suffered  abortion 
once,  and  one  has  suffered  in  the  same  manner  four  times.  The 
corresponding  tables  for  married  women  and  widows  express  sim- 
ilar facts  in  the  same  form.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  them,  as 
the  figures  give  all  the  required  information.  The  results  may  be 
recapitulated  thus : 

357  single  women  bore     ....    272       187        31         490 

357  married   "        « 459       325  7         791 

233  widows  bore _369      265       _2       _636 

"947  1100       777        40       1917 

Excess  of  male  over  female  births,  223. 
Batio  of  excess  upon  the  total  number  bom,  ll^y  per  cent. 

The  next  point  claiming  attention  is  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children  resulting  from  prostitution,  based  upon  answers  to  the 
Question,  Were  these  children  born  in  wedlock? 

L^timate  children  of  married  women 469 

"  «        "  widows 358 

Total  legitimate ~     827 

m^timate  children  of  single  women 490 

"  «       "  married   "       322 

«  "        "  widows 279 

Total  illegitimate 1090 

Aggregate 1917 

The  whole  of  the  children  borne  by  single  women  are,  of 
course,  illegitimate.  Of  the  children  of  married  women  over 
forty  per  cent.,  and  of  the  children  of  widows  forty -four  per  cent. 
are  illegitimate.  Taking  the  total  number  of  children  of  the 
three  classes,  and  calculating  upon  this  broad  basis,  it  will  appear 
that  1090  illegitimate  children  were  bom,  giving  an  average  of 
fifty-seven  per  cent. ;  or,  to  speak  in  plain  terms,  of  every  hund- 
red children  borne  by  women  who  are  now  prostitutes,  forty -three 
were  bom  before  the  mothers  (married  women  or  widows)  had 
embraced  this  course  of  life,  and  the  remaining  fifty-seven  were 
the  fruit  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  liable  physically  to  inherit 
the  diseases  of  the  mother,  morally  to  endure  the  disgrace  attached 
to  their  birth,  and  very  probably  to  be  reared  in  the  midst  of 
blasphemy,  obscenity,  and  vice,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
parents,  and  perpetuate  the  sin  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 

The  excessive  mortality  among  this  class  of  children  is  devel- 
oped in  the  following  replies  to  the 
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Question,  Abe  these  children  living  or  dead? 

living  children  of  single  women 133 

«  «       «  married  "        334 

«  "       "widows 265 

Total  living 732 

Dead  children  of  sin^e  women 357 

"  «        «  married   " 457 

^  «       «  widows 371 

Total  dead 1185 

Aggregate 1917 

The  ratio  of  mortality  will  be  as  follows : 

Ghildren  of  single  women 73  per  cent. 

«        "  married   «         58  «     « 

"        «  widows 69  «     " 

Average  on  the  total  number    •    •    .     .     62  ^^     ^^ 

or  more  than  six  deaths  for  every  ten  children  born.     The  aver- 
age infentile  mortality  of  New  York  City  for  three  years  is, 

Under  1  year  of  age 8499 

From   1    '<    to  2  years 3259 

«     2    «    to5     "         2578 

Total 14,3361 

The  population  between  those  ages  in  1855  was  77,568.^  This 
would  give  a  mortality  of  l&J  per  cent.,  or  about  If  to  every  ten. 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  It  is  not  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  probability  to  assume  that  the  greater  part  of  the  children  of 
prostitutes  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  five  years,  which  will 
give  aj^ro  rata  mortality  among  that  class  of  nearly  ^owr  times  Hie 
average  ratio  of  New  York  OUy,  This  calculation  must  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  cases  of  abortion  produced  by  extraneous 
means,  not  admitted  in  the  replies  to  the  interrogatories,  and 
which  will  probably  never  be  known.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  these  are  far  more  frequent  than  recorded  in  the  tables. 

Under  the  heads  of  "  Premature  Births"  and  "  Still-bom"  the 
following  numbers  are  reported.^ 

Ye^r*.       Iremattir-^  '  Irtlw.       Still-bom.  •^otai. 

1854  .  .  485  .  .  1615  .  .  2050 

1855  .  .  374  .  .  1564  .  .  1938 

1856  ..  387  ..  1556  .  .  1943 

1196      4735      5931 
The  births  during  the  same  period  were : 

«  New  York  City  Inspector's  Reports,  1864,  1866,  1866. 

*  Kew  York  State  Census,  1866,  p.  88. 

*  New  York  City  Inspector's  Reports,  1S64, 1866, 1856. 

Hh 
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1864 n.979 

1855 14,145 

1856 16,199 

Total 48,323 

This  would  show  a  proportion  of  12^  per  cent.,  or  one  to  every 
eight  of  all  the  children  born  in  New  York  City.  It  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  all  these  are  the  result  of  improper  conduct, 
although  unquestionably  many  are  so.  Applying  the  same  ratio 
to  the  children  of  prostitutes,  and  calculating  the  1917  births  in 
these  tables  as  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years,  would  give 
forty-eight  cases  each  year;  but  multiplying  the  average  by  four 
(the  proportion  of  deaths  from  natural  causes),  wc  shall  find  the 
appalling  number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  cases  each  year 
— an  array  of  infantile  mortality  presenting  features  which  place 
it  almost  on  a  level  with  the  infanticide  of  some  Eastern  nations. 
Were  it  possible  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  the  abortions  actu- 
ally procured,  and  which  are  suspected,  on  reasonable  grounds,  to 
amount  to  a  very  considerable  number,  the  amount  would  be 
startling.  The  sacrifice  of  infant  life,  attribute  it  to  what  cause 
you  may,  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  results  of  prostitution,  and 
urgently  demands  active  inteif_Tence. 

The  attention  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  been 
drawn  to  this  subject,  and  from  a  "  Report  on  Infant  Mortality 
in  large  Cities,  by  D.  Meredith  Reese,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.,"  published 
in  their  Transactions,  we  extract :  "  The  causes  of  mortality  among 
children  of  tender  age  are,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  to  be  found 
only  by  extending  our  inquiries  to  their  wtra-utervie  life,  and  the 
physiological  state  of  the  parents,  but  especially  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  mothers,  their  hygienic  and  moral  habits  and  cir- 
cumstances.* *  *  *  Celibacy  should  be  required  of  all  syphi- 
litic persons  of  either  scx."^  It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  that  enforced  celibacy  would  not  affect  the  maternity 
of  prostitutes.  They  are  liable  to  give  birth  to  children,  and,  as 
their  physiological  condition  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  their  children  being  healthy,  the  only  way  to  check  infant 
mortality  in  this  class  is  to  deal  with  the  mothers,  and  adopt 
means,  if  not  to  prevent  their  infection,  at  least  to  limit  the  rav- 
ages of  disease  as  much  as  possible.  This  point  is  discussed  more 
fully  in  the  chapter  on  Remedial  Measures.     To  men  tainted  with 

*  Report  on  Infant  Mortality  in  large  Cities,  by  D.  Meredith  Reese,  M.D.,LL.D., 
p.  8.  '  lb.  p.  13. 
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B^hilis  the  same  course  of  reasoning  would  apply.    If  debarred 

Kom  marriage,  the  sexual  appetite  would  drive  them  to  commerce 

with  prostitutes,  and  their  illegitimate  children  swell  the  total  of 

mortality.    The  health  of  parents  must  be  protected  before  we 

can  hope  for  healthy  children. 

Dr.  Reese's  very  able  pamphlet  contains  some  remarks  upon 
abortionism,  and  its  extent,  thus :  "  The  ghastly  crime  of  abortion- 
ism  has  become  a  murderous  trade  in  many  of  our  largo  cities, 
tolerated,  connived  at,  and  even  protected  by  corrupt  civil  author- 
ities. These  murderers^for  such  they  are— are  well  known  to 
the  police  authorities:  their  names,  residence,  and  even  their 
guilty  customers  are  no  secret.  Would  that  it  were  only  the 
profligate,  or  even  the  unfortunate  of  their  sex,  whose  guilty  fear 
orshame  thus  seeks  to  bide  the  evidence  of  illicit  amours."^  That 
prostitution  largely  contributes  to  this  crime  can  not  be  doubted, 
but  to  what  extent  must  remain  unknown,  from  the  secrecy  which 
surrounds  it.  The  revolting  cases  which  appear  at  intervals  in 
the  daily  papers  are  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  total. 

Question.    Are    these    childken    living    with    voi',    or 

WHERE  ARE  THEY? 

Children  hying  with  the  motbets 13 

"        boarding  ot  the  expense  of  mothers      .     .     247 
"  "  with  mothers'  relatives        .     .     .     HO 

"        eupporting  thcmselvea 129 

"       linng  with  the  fathere 59 

"        in  public  or  eliaritable  institutions     ...       3(1 

«        adopted  by  futullics 20 

**        unasccrliiined 28 

Totals 659     7S 

73 

Aggregate  of  children     .     .     733 

This  table  shows  the  social  influences  to  which  the  survivors 

f  this  ill-fated  band  of  children  are  exposed.     There  arc  acveaty- 

flirec  stated  to  be  living  with  tlicir  mothers,  and,  so  far  as  they 

2  concerned,  no  reasonable  person  can  entertain  any  hopes  as 

Bito  their  future  moraUty.     Bom  in  the  abodes  of  vice,  their  dwell- 

■ing  is  in  an  atmosphere  of  stjualid  misery  or  sordid  guilt;  they 

lliever  have  a  glimpse  of  a  better  life ;  they  are  marked  from  their 

dies  for  a  career  of  degradation;  they  can  fall  no  lower,  for 

iiey  stand  already  on  the  lowest  level.     Such  as  these  arc  de- 

■  B«pen  on  Infaai  Mortdiiy  in  large  CitlM,  b;  D.  Meredith  Reese,  M.D.,LL,D., 
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nominated  '^dangerous  classes^  by  the  French  anthoritieSy  and 
fit>m  their  ranks  are  obtained  many  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  and 
brothels.  The  children  stated  to  be  with  their  Sithers,  fif^-nine 
in  number,  it  may  be  concluded  were  bom  before  the  mother's 
fall  from  virtue,  and  are  decidedly  the  most  fortunate  of  any  com- 
ing under  notice,  while  those  living  with  the  parents  or  relatives 
of  the  mother,  amounting  to  one  himdred  and  forty,  or  boarding 
at  the  mother's  expense,  of  whom  there  are  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  stand  less  chance  of  contamination  than  if  actuaUy 
residing  within  the  domains  of  vice.  Those  living  in  public  or 
charitable  institutions  exhibit  one  cause  of  taxation  upon  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  citizens,  and  show  that,  indirectly,  every  man  in 
New  York  is  compelled  to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance 
of  vice  or  its  ofl^ring.  A  visit  to  the  public  institutions  on 
BlackwelFs  and  Bandall's  Islands  will  prove  that  this  is  but  one 
item  of  the  expenses  which  prostitution  inflicts  upon  the  oommu* 
nity. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

NEW   YORK. — ^STATISTICS. 

Continaance  of  ProBtitntion. — Average  in  Paris  and  New  York. — Dangers  of  Proe- 
titution. — ^Disease. — Causes  of  Prostitution. — Inclination. — Destitution. — Seduc- 
tion.— Intemperance. — Ill-treatment. — Duties  of  Parents,  Husbands,  and  Rela- 
tires. — Influence  of  Prostitutes. — Intelligence  Ofllces. — ^Boarding-8chook.-^Ob- 
scene  Literature. 

Quesiion.  For  what  length  of  time  have  you  been  a  pros- 
titute ? 


Tfant. 

1  month   .    . 

2  months  .    . 

Nnmbem.    ' 

.   11 

.    49' 

Time. 

6yean   •    « 

7    "      .    . 

Kn 

imberv.    ] 

.    87 
.     56 

'^ime. 

20  years   . 

21  " 

Ki 

imben. 

4 
2 

8     «       .     . 

.     16 

8    "      .    , 

.     69 

22     « 

1 

4      «*       .    . 

.     62 

9    «      .    , 

.     32  ! 

23    « 

2 

6      «       .    . 

.    .    51 

10    «      .    , 

.     26 

24     « 

2 

6      «       .    . 

.    .  126 

11    "      .    . 

•    8 : 

25    « 

1      "       .    . 

.    .  129 

12    «•      .    , 

.     14 

27     « 

8      «       .    , 

.    .     17 

13    «      .    , 

6 

29    ** 

9     «       .    , 

.    .    SI 

14    «      .    . 

7 

30    « 

10     «       .    , 

.    .    32 

15    «      .    . 

9 

32    " 

1  ye&r .    .    , 

.    .  325 

16    «      .    , 

.     13 

34     « 

8  years     . 
8    «   .    . 

.     .    65 
.    .  245 

18    "      •    . 

3 

4 

35     " 
Unascertai 

ued 

i   '. 

!    53 

4    «   .    . 

6    «   .    .    , 

.    .  203 
.    .  125 

19    «      .    , 

8 

Total 

• 

2000 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  tlie  average  duration  of  the  life 
of  s.  prostitute  <loea  not  exceed  four  years  from  the  coinmencemeut 
|iof  her  career.     This  is  one  year  beyond  the  estimated  duration  aa 
g;ivcn  by  some  English  writers,  but  very  far  below  the  average,  as 
jertained  in  Paris,  in  which  city,  at  the  lime  M.  Parent-Duchal- 
det  instituted  bis  elaborate  system  of  investigation,  he  found  in 
■ib<7  gross  number  of  3517  prostitutes,  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
who  had  led  that  life  for  upward  of  fourteen  years,  and  six  Iiund- 
Kied  and  forty-one  who  had  continued  their  course  upward  of  ten 
[years.     What  a  contrast  to  the  table  given  above]     In  Pari.'i,  6f 
^r  cent,  had  survived  the  honxira  of  court<;8an  life  for  fourteen 
lara ;  in  New  York,  only  2  J  per  cent,  have  reached  the  same  pe- 
In  Paris,  17i  jjer  cent,  existed ;  in  New  York,  Sf  per  cent, 
tifit  after  ten  years  of  exposure ;  or,  in  other  words,  where  seven 
list  in  Paris,  only  three  have  survived  in  New  York,  or  where 
■l^cntccn  exist  in  Paris,  only  four  survive  in  New  York.     It  can 
Slot  be  asserted  that  Paris  is  a  more  healthy  city  than  New  York, 
I  and  this  difference  must  arise  from  the  fact  that,  while  judicious 
Arrangements  are  enforced  in  the  former,  a  similar  policy  has  not 
been  recognized  in  the  latter.     If  this  relative  mortality  were  the 
only  fact  known  on  this  matter,  the  economy  of  human  life  would 
bean  irresistible  argument  in  favor  of  measures  of  supervision  ju- 
diciously conceived  and  promptly  executed. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  women, 

more  thau  thirty-one  per  cent.,  have  been  on  the  town  less  than 

one  year,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-five,  or  more  than  seven- 

I  leen  per  cent.,  for  a  space  of  time  ranging  from  one  to  two  years. 

"Tere,  then,  is  one  half  of  the  total  numW,  the  experience  of  the 

ainder  extending  through  various  periods  up  to  thirty-five 

fyears.     With  reference  to  those  who  assign  such  an  extent  of 

f  duration,  it  may  be  remarked,  as  was  done  in  considering  the 

t  question  of  age,  that  they  are,  with  scarcely  a  solitary  exception, 

)  'tiiose  who,  having  been  prostitutes  in  their  younger  days,  arc 

[now  engaged  iu  brothel -keeping,  and  are  thus  exempted  from 

1  many  dangers  attending  the  ordinary  life  of  a  harlot.    li"  the  same 

e  had  been  observed  here  in  their  cases  as  was  done  in  the  in- 

j^uiries  at  Paris,  namely,  to  exclude  them  from  the  list  of  prosti- 

'totes,  the  relative  mortality  given  above  would  have  shown  still 

B  unfavorably  for  New  York, 

(.   It  may  be  asked.  What  peculiar  dangers  attend  the  life  of  a 

38titute  in  this  city?     There  is  a  frightful  physical  malady  to 
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which  all  are  liable,  and  which  will  be  alluded  to  under  its  proper 
head.  There  are  other  dangers  to  which  prostitutes,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  are  exposed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  at  intervals  the  public  is  shocked  by  accounts  in  our 
daily  papers  of  cowardly  and  outrageous  assaults  upon  these  un- 
fortunate women,  perpetrated  by  ruffians  of  the  other  sex.  Some- 
times it  is  an  onslaught  made  by  a  party  of  men,  for  little  or  no 
provocation,  on  a  number  of  females ;  or  it  may  be  an  attack  of  a 
paramour  on  his  victim.  To  this  latter  description  of  ill-treat- 
ment common  women  are  peculiarly  liable ;  for,  beyond  their  habits 
of  promiscuous  intercourse,  almost  every  one  of  them,  particularly 
those  in  the  middle  or  lower  classes,  has  attached  herself  to  some 
indolent  fellow  who  acts  as  her  protector  (*^  bully"  or  "  lover"  is 
the  common  designation)  when  she  becomes  involved  in  any  diffi- 
culty with  strangers,  but  who  exercises  an  arbitrary  and  brutal 
control  over  her  at  other  times.  In  many  cases,  singular  as  it 
may  appear,  an  actual  love  is  felt  by  the  woman  for  ''  her  man." 
In  others  it  is  a  mere  arrangement  for  mutual  convenience,  the 
man  taking  her  part  in  all  quarrels,  and  the  woman  providing 
funds  to  maintain  him  in  idleness.  The  intemperate  habits  of  the 
prostitutes  also  tend  materially  to  shorten  their  lives. 

In  addition  to  physical  dangers  must  be  considered  the  mental 
anguish  they  undergo,  which  inevitably  preys  upon  the  consti- 
tution. To  this  even  the  most  depraved  of  them  are  at  times  sub- 
ject. In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  career  is  an  agonizing  memory 
of  the  past ;  thoughts  of  home ;  regrets  for  the  position  they  have 
lost.  As  they  proceed  in  their  course  they  suffer  from  an  antici- 
pation of  the  future ;  the  grave,  a  nameless,  pauper  grave,  yawns 
before  them ;  thoughts  of  the  inevitable  eternity  intrude ;  and  a 
past  of  shame,  a  present  of  anguish,  a  future  of  dread,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  thought  indulged  by  many  who  would  never  be  suspect- 
ed by  the  gay  world  of  entertaining  a  serious  reflection.  It  may 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  Byron, 

"  But  in  an  instant  o'er  her  soul 
Winters  of  memory  seem  to  roll, 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime." 

The  period  for  their  nocturnal  revelry  returns,  and,  though  with 
a  breaking  heart,  they  must  deck  themselves  with  tawdry  finery, 
and  forcing  a  smile  upon  their  faces,  resume  a  loathsome  trade  to 
earn  their  daily  food.    With  such  torments,  physical  and  mental, 
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can  long  life  bo  expected  as  tbeir  lot?  Can  any  human  frame 
witbatand  these  incessant  attacks  for  a  lengthened  period?  It 
wouJd  nut  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  ratio  of  mortality  among 
prostitutes  were  greater  than  it  is. 

Question.  Have  you  had  any  disease  mcidknt  to  pbostitu- 
■noN?     Ipso,  WHAT? 

GoDorrhcea 1  Attiick      153 

*'  2  Attacks       53 

3       "  44 

Gtinorrhcea  andeiyphilis 38 

SjphiliB 1  Attack      393 

"         2  Atlncks       81 

"         3        "  38 

"         4       "  13 

«         5       "  4 

6       "  4 

8        "  1 

Total  attacked «2i 

The  nature  and  effects  of  venereal  iliaeasc  have  been  already  so 
fully  specified  in  notices  of  the  various  systems  adopted  for  ita 
prevention,  given  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  ipork,  that  it 
would  be  a  needless  repetition  to  dwell  upon  them  here.  It  is 
sufficient,  for  the  present  purjwae,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
more  than  two  fifths  of  the  total  number  of  prostitutes  examined 
during  the  investigation  confess  that  they  have  suffered  from 
syphilis  or  gonorrhcea.  The  probability  is  that  the  real  number 
far  exceeds  this  average ;  that,  alarming  as  is  the  confession,  the 
actual  facts  are  much  worse.  Tliis  opinion  is  based  upon  the  re- 
sults of  professional  experience,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulty 
which  exists  in  obtaining  any  voluntary  reliable  statement  on  the 
subject. 

Even  n»niming  that  the  answers  obtained  are  correct,  they  in- 
dicate ample  cause  for  the  pcrpettiation  of  the  disease,  and  its  in- 
troduction into  almost  every  branch  of  soeietv  One  half  of  the 
total  number  who  confess  that  they  have  Buffired  or  are  suffering 
from  this  disease,  state  that  they  have  bwn  so  afflicted  once  only. 
In  other  forms  of  siekness  whieh  admit  of  a  perfect  cure  this 
would  bi>  no  cause  (or  alarm,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  a  mooted 
point  amonjf  medical  writers  whether  the  syphilitic  tamt  can  ever 
be  eradieated  from  the  system  where  it  has  been  implanted,  and 
the  arguments  on  ejich  side  are  urged  with  grtmt  ability.  With- 
out presuming  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  question,  or  expre^ie 
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any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  those  learned  men  who  thiiik  it 
possible  to  remove  the  taint  from  the  body,  it  is  policy  to  urge,  in 
this  case,  the  views  of  their  opponents  that  it  can  not  be  eradi- 
cated. Upon  this  ground  every- citizen  is  competent  to  determine 
for  himself  the  amount  of  public  mischief  resulting  daily  from  a 
mass  of  prostitutes,  two  out  of  every  five  of  whom  are  tonfessedly 
diseased. 

Question.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  becoming  a  pros- 
titute? 

Inclination 513 

Destitution 525 

Seduced  and  abandoned 258 

Drink,  and  the  desire  to  drink 181 

Ill-treatment  of  parents,  relatives,  or  husbands   .     .     .164 

As  an  easy  life 124 

Bad  company 84 

Persuaded  by  prostitutes 71 

Too  idle  to  work 29 

Violated 27 

Seduced  on  board  emigrant  ship 16 

'^       in  emigrant  boarding  houses 8 

Total 2000 

This  question  is  probably  the  most  important  of  the  series,  as 
the  replies  lay  open  to  a  considerable  extent  those  hidden  springs 
of  evil  which  have  hitherto  been  known  only  from  their  results. 
First  in  order  stands  the  reply  "  Inclination,"  which  can  only  be 
understood  as  meaning  a  voluntary  resort  to  prostitution  in  order 
to  gratify  the  sexual  passions.  Five  hundred  and  thirteen  wom- 
en, more  than  one  fourth  of  the  gross  number,  give  this  as  their 
reason.  If  their  representations  were  borne  out  by  facts,  it  would 
make  the  task  of  grappling  with  the  vice  a  most  arduous  one,  and 
aflford  very  slight  grounds  to  hope  for  any  amelioration ;  but  it  is 
imagined  that  the  circumstances  which  induced  the  ruin  of  most 
of  those  who  gave  the  answer  will  prove  that,  if  a  positive  incli- 
nation to  vice  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  fall,  it  was  but  the 
result  of  other  and  controlling  influences.  In  itself  such  an  an- 
swer would  imply  an  innate  depravity,  a  want  of  true  woman- 
ly feeling,  which  is  actually  incredible.  The  force  of  desire  can 
neither  be  denied  nor  disputed,  but  still  in  the  bosoms  of  most  fe- 
males that  force  exists  in  a  slumbering  state  until  aroused  by 
some  outside  influences.  No  woman  can  understand  its  power 
until  some  positive  cause  of  excitement  exists.  What  is  suflB.cient 
to  awaken  the  dormant  passion  is  a  question  that  admits  innu- 


merable  anewerB.    Acqudintance  with  the  opposite  sex,  particu- 
larly if  extended  so  far  os  to  become  a  reciprocal  affection,  will  1 
tend  to  this;  so  will  the  companionship  of  females  who  have  1 
yielded  to  its  power;  and  so  will  the  excitement  of  intoxication. 
But  it  must  be  repeated,  and  most  decidedly,  that  without  these  I 
or  some  other  equally  stimulating  cause,  the  full  force  of  sexual  | 
desise  is  seldom  known  to  a  virtuous  woman.     In  the  male  sex 
nature  has  provided  a  more  susceptible  organization  than  in  fe-   l 
males,  apparently  with  the  beneficent  design  of  repressing  those 
ovila  which  must  result  from  mutual  appetite  equally  fell  by  both. 
In  other  words,  man  is  the  ag/p-essive  animal,  so  far  as  sexual  de-   i 
eire  is  involved.    Were  it  otherwise,  and  the  passions  in  both  sexes   i 
equal,  illegitimacy  iind  prostitution  would  be  far  more  rife  in  oup  I 
midst  than  at  present. 

Some  few  of  the  cases  in  which  the  reply  "  Inclination"  was 
given  are  herewith  submitted,  with  the  explanation  which  ac- 
companied each  return.  C.  M. :  while  virtuous,  this  girl  had  vis- 
ited dance-houses,  where  she  became  acquainted  with  prostitutes, 
who  persuaded  her  that  they  led  an  easy,  merry  life;  her  inclina- 
tion was  the  result  of  female  persuasion.  E.  C.  left  her  husbnud, 
and  became  a  prostitute  willingly,  in  order  to  obtain  intoxicating 
liquors  which  had  been  refused  her  at  home.  E.  R.  was  deserted 
by  her  husband  because  she  drank  to  excess,  and  became  a  pros- 
titute in  order  to  obtain  liquor.  In  this  and  the  preceding  case, 
inclination  was  the  result  solely  of  intemperance.  A.J.  willing- 
ly sacrificed  her  virtue  to  a  man  she  loved,  C.  L. :  her  inclination 
was  swayed  by  tho-  advice  of  women  already  on  the  town.  J.  J, 
continued  this  courBc  from  inclination  after  having  been  seduced 
by  her  lover.  S.  C. :  this  girl's  inclination  arose  from  a  love  of 
liquor.  Enough  has  been  quoted  to  ]irove  that,  in  many  of  the 
eases,  what  is  called  willing  prostitution  is  the  sequel  of  some 
communication  or  circumstances  which  undermine  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  arouse  the  latent  passions. 

Destitution  is  assigned  as  a  reason  in  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  cases.  In  many  of  these  it  is  nnqnestionably  true  that  posi- 
tive, actual  want,  the  apparent  and  dreaded  approach  of  sUirva- 
tion,  was  the  real  cause  of  degradation.  The  following  instances 
of  this  imperative  necessity  will  appeal  to  the  understanding  and 
the  heart  more  forcibly  than  any  arguments  that  could  be  used. 
As  in  all  the  selections  already  made,  or  that  may  be  made  here- 
after, these  cases  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  replies  re- 
ceived, and  might  be  indefinitely  extended. 
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During  the  progress  of  this  investigation  in  one  of  the  lower 
wards  of  the  city,  attention  was  drawn  to  a  pale  but  interesting- 
looking  giri,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  from  whose  replies  the 
following  narrative  is  condensed,  retaining  her  own  words  as  near- 
ly as  possible. 

"  I  have  been  leading  this  life  from  about  the  middle  of  last 
January  (1856).  It  was  absolute  want  that  drove  me  to  it.  My 
sister,  who  was  about  three  years  older  than  I  am,  lived  with  me. 
She  was  deformed  and  a  cripple  from  a  fall  she  had  while  a  child, 
and  could  not  do  any  hard  work.  She  could  do  a  little  sewing,  * 
and  when  we  both  were  able  to  get  work  we  could  just  make  a 
living.  When  the  heavy  snow-storm  came  our  work  stopped, 
and  we  were  in  want  of  food  and  coals.  One  very  cold  morning, 
just  after  I  had  been  to  the  store,  the  landlord's  agent  called  for 
some  rent  we  owed,  and  told  us  that,  if  we  could  not  pay  it,  we 
should  have  to  move.  The  agent  was  a  kind  man,  and  gave  us  a 
little  money  to  buy  some  coals.  We  did  not  know  what  we  were 
to  do,  and  were  both  crying  about  it,  when  the  woman  who  keeps 
this  house  (where  she  was  then  living)  came  in  and  brought  some 
sewing  for  us  to  do  that  day.  She  said  that  she  had  been  recom- 
mended to  us  by  a  woman  who  lived  in  the  same  house,  but  I 
found  out  since  that  she  had  watched  mc,  and  only  said  this  for  an 
excuse.  When  the  work  was  done  I  brought  it  home  here.  I 
had  heard  of  such  places  before,  but  had  never  been  inside  one. 
I  was  very  cold,  and  she  made  ine  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  began 
to  talk  to  me,  saying  how  much  better  off  I  should  be  if  I  would 
come  and  live  with  her.  I  told  her  I  could  not  leave  my  sister, 
who  was  the  only  relation  I  had,  and  could  not  help  herself;  but 
she  said  I  should  be  able  to  help  my  sister,  and  that  she  would 
find  some  light  sewing  for  her  to  do,  so  that  she  should  not  want. 
She  talked  a  good  deal  more,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  do  as  she 
wanted  me,  but  then  I  thought  how  wicked  it  would  be,  and  at 
last  I  told  her  I  would  think  about  it.  When  I  got  home  and 
saw  my  sister  so  sick  as  sho  was,  and  wanting  many  little  things 
that  we  had  no  money  to  buy,  and  no  friends  to  help  us  to,  my 
heart  almost  broke.  However,  I  said  nothing  to  her  then.  I  laid 
awake  all  night  thinking,  and  in  the  morning  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  come  here.  I  told  her  what  I  was  going  to  do,  and  she  begged 
me  not,  but  my  mind  was  made  up.  She  said  it  would  be  sin, 
and  I  told  her  that  I  should  have  to  answer  for  that,  and  that  I 
was  forced  to  do  it  because  there  was  no  other  way  to  keep  my- 
self and  help  her,  and  I  knew  she  could  not  work  much  for  her- 
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self,  and  I  waa  sure  she  would  not  live  a  day  if  we  were  turned  j 
into  tbe  streets.    She  tried  all  slie  could  to  persuade  me  not,  but  I 
I  was  del^rmined,  and  so  I  came  here.     1  Kutcd  the  thoughts- of  [ 
such  u  lile,  and  my  ouly  reason  for  coming  waa  that  I  might  help  j 
her,     I  thought  that,  if  I  had  been  alone,  1  would  sooner  have 
starved,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  suffering.     She  only  lived 
a  fiiw  weeks  after  1  came  heie.    I  broke  her  heart.    1  do  not  like 
the  life.     I  would  do  almost  any  thing  to  get  out  of  it ;  but,  n 
that  I  have  om-e  ikme  lurong,  I  can  not  get  any  one  to  give  me 
work,  and  I  must  stop  here  unless  I  wish  to  be  starved  to  death."  I 

This  plain  and  atlecting  narrative  needs  no  comment     It  r 
vealfl  the  history  of  many  an  unfortunate  woman  iu  this  city,  and  I 
while  it  must  apiieal  to  every  eeusitive  heart,  it  argues  moat  fore-  I 
ibly  for  some  intervention  in  such  cases.     The  Ibilowing  state- 
ments of  other  women  who  have  suffered  and  fallen  in  a  similar  ' 
manner  will  show  that  the  preceding  is  not  an  isolated  case, 
Mt  a  widow  with  one  child,  earned  $1  50  per  week  as  a  tailoreaa.  ] 
J,  Y.,  a  servant,  was  taken  sick  while  in  a  situation,  spent  all  her  J 
money,  and  could  get  no  employment  when  she  recovered,     M.   f 
T,  (quoting  her  own  words)  "  had  no  work,  no  money,  and  no  ) 
home."    S.  F.,  a  widow  with  three  children,  could  earn  two  dollars  j 
weekly  at  cap-making,  but  could  not  obtain  steady  employment  j 
e^-en  at  those  prices,     M.  F.  had  been  out  of  place  for  some  time,  [ 
and  had  no  money-     K.  II,  earned  from  two  to  throe  dollars  per  1 
week  as  tailoress,  but  had  been  out  of  employment  for  some  time,   i 
L.  C.  G,:  the  examining  officer  reports  in  this  case,  "This  girl  {ft 
tailoress)  is  a  stranger,  without  any  relations.     She  received  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  a  week,  which  would  not  maintain  her,"     M.  C, 
a  servant,  waa  receiving  five  dollars  a  month.     She  sent  all  her 
earnings  to  her  mother,  and  soon  after  lost  her  situation,  when  she 
had  no  means  to  support  herself.     M.  S.,  also  a  servant,  received 
one  dvUar  a  month,  wwjf^.     A.  B.  landed  in  Baltimore  from  Ger- 
many, and  waa  robbed  of  all  her  money  the  very  d.iy  she  reached 
the  shore,     M,  F.,  a  shirt-maker,  earned  one  dollar  a  week.     E. 
M,  G. :  the  captain  of  police  in  the  district  where  this  woman  re- 
sides says,  "Tliis  girl  stn^gled  hard  with  the  world  before  she   , 
became  a  prostitute,  sleeping  in  station-houses  at  night,  and  living  j 
on  bread  and  water  during  the  day."     He  adds:  "In  my  experi- 
ence of  three  years,  I  have  known  over  fifty  cases  whose  history  i 
would  be  similar  to  hers,  and  who  are  now  prostitutes." 

These  details  give  some  insight  into  the  under-current  of  citj  J 
life     The  most  prominent  fact  is  that  a  large  number  of  females,  i 
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both  operatives  and  domestics,  earn  so  small  wages  that  a  tempo- 
rary cessation  of  their  business,  or  being  a  short  time  out  of  a  sit- 
uation, is  sufficient  to  reduce  them  to  absolute  distress.  Provi- 
dent habits  are  useless  in  their  cases ;  for,  much  as  they  may  feel 
the  necessity,  they  have  nothing  to  save,  and  the  very  day  that  they 
encounter  a  reverse  sees  them  penniless.  The  struggle  a  virtu- 
ous girl  will  wage  against  fate  in  such  circumstances  may  be  con- 
ceived :  it  is  a  literal  battle  for  life,  and  in  the  result  life  is  too  oft- 
en preserved  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  \drtue. 

"  Seduced  and  abandoned."  Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  wom- 
en make  this  reply.  These  numbers  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
actual  total  that  should  be  recorded  under  the  designation,  as 
many  who  are  included  in  other  classes  should  doubtless  have 
been  returned  in  this.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  under  the 
answer  "  Inclination"  are  comprised  the  responses  of  many  who 
were  the  victims  of  seduction  before  such  inclination  existed,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  among  those  who  assign  *'  Drink, 
and  the  desire  to  drink"  as  the  cause  of  their  becoming  prosti- 
tutes, may  be  found  many  whose  first  departure  from  the  rules 
of  sobriety  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  drive  from  their  mem- 
ories all  recollections  of  their  seducers'  falsehoods.  Of  the  num- 
ber who  were  persuaded  by  women,  themselves  already  fallen,  to 
become  public  courtesans,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
many  had  previously  yielded  their  honor  to  some  lover  under 
false  protestations  of  attachment  and  fidelity. 

It  is  needless  to  resort  to  arginnent  to  prove  that  seduction  is  a 
vast  social  wrong,  involving  in  its  consequences  not  only  the  en- 
tire loss  of  female  character,  but  also  totally  destroying  the  con- 
sciousness of  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  male  sex.  It  matters  not 
imder  what  circumstances  the  crime  may  be  perpetrated,  none  can 
be  found  that  will  exonerate  the  active  offender  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  fraud  and  treachery.  A  woman's  heart  longs  for  a  recip- 
rocal affection,  and,  to  insure  this,  she  will  occasionally  yield  her 
honor  to  her  lover's  importunities,  but  only  when  her  attachment 
has  become  so  concentrated  upon  its  object  as  to  invest  him  with 
every  attribute  of  perfection,  to  find  in  every  word  he  utters  and 
every  action  he  performs  but  some  token  of  his  devotion  to  her. 
Love  is  then  literally  a  passion,  an  idolatry,  and  its  power  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

But  this  passion  can  not  be  the  growth  of  an  hour.  Its  devel- 
opments are  gradual.     From  the  first  stage  of  mere  acquaintance, 
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it  ripens  progresavely  under  the  influence  of  tender  words  and 
solemn  vows,  frequently  sincere,  but  often  simnlated,  until  ttie 
woman  owns  to  herself  and  admits  to  her  lover  that  she  re^nrda 
him  with  affectisn  Such  an  acknowledgment,  virtually  plncing 
her  future  life  in  hia  custody,  should  inspire  him  with  the  high 
resolve  to  protect  her  name  and  fame,  to  justify  the  confidence 
she  baa  reposed.  But  not  unfrequently  is  it  made  the  mediuiQ 
for  dishonorable  exactions,  and  for  a  momentary  grntificationi 
valtielesa  to  him  except  as  a  proof  of  her  fervent  adoration,  and 
fatal  in  its  consequences  to  her,  he  tramples  on  the  priceleas  jowel 
of  her  honor,  confidingly  surrendered  to  this  love  and  truth. 

It  should  be  pemerabered  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  base 
end,  he  must  have  resorted  to  base  means;  must  either  have  pro- 
fessed a  love  he  did  not  feci,  or  have  allowed  his  afibction  to  ojxjI 
as  he  approached  its  consummation.  Pure  and  sincere  attach- 
ment woiUd  effectually  prevent  the  lover  from  performing  any 
act  which  could  possibly  compromise  the  woman  he  adores.  Nona 
but  an  unmitigated  ruffian  can  calmly  and  deliberately  wrong  aa 
unsus])ecting  female  who  has  acknowledged  a  tender  sentimpnt 
toward  him,  thus  placing  herself  so  entirely  in  his  jiowfr.  The 
crime  of  seduction  can  be  viewed  only  as  a  mean  and  atrocious 
perjury,  and  strangely  callous  must  he  be  whose  conscience  in 
after  life  does  not  pursue  him  with  scorpion  stings  and  fiery  tor- 
tures. 

But  how  account  for  the  participation  of  the  female  in  the 
crime?  Simply  by  viewing  it  as  an  idolatry  of  devotion  which 
is  willing  to  surrender  all  to  the  demands  of  him  she  worships ; 
to  the  intensity  of  her  affections,  which  absorbs  all  other  consid- 
erations; to  a  perfect  insanity  of  love,  excited  and  sustained  by  a 
supposed  e<iual  devotion  to  herself.  As  soon  as  this  conviction 
of  a  mutual  love  possesses  her  mind,  as  soon  as  her  heart  responds 
to  it«  magic  touch,  she  lives  in  a  new  atmosphere ;  her  individu- 
ality is  lost ;  her  thoughts  revert  only  to  her  lover.  Devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  his  happiness,  she  thinks  not  of  her  own ;  and 
only  when  it  is  too  late  does  she  awnke  from  the  spcl!  that  lures 
hor  to  destruction.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  a  woman  docs  not  merit 
the  contempt  with  which  her  conduct  is  vimtcd.  She  has  sinned 
from  weakness,  not  from  vice;  she  has  been  made  the  victim  of 
her  own  unbounded  love,  her  heart's  richest  and  purest  affections. 

Moralists  say  that  all  human  passions  should  be  hi^ld  in  check 
by  reason  and  virtue,  and  none  can  deny  the  truthfulness  of  the 
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assertion.  But  while  they  apply  the  sentiment  to  the  weaker 
party,  who  is  the  sufferer,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  recom- 
mend the  same  restraining  influences  to  him  who  is  the  inflictor? 
No  woman  possessed  of  the  smallest  share  of  decency  or  the 
slightest  appreciation  of  virtue  would  voluntarily  surrender  her- 
self without  some  powerful  motive,  not  pre-existent  in  herself,  but 
imparted  by  her  destroyer.  Well  aware  of  the  world's  opinion, 
she  would  not  recklessly  defy  it,  and  precipitate  herself  into  an 
abyss  of  degradation  and  shame  unless  some  overruling  influence 
had  urged  her  forward.  This  motive  and  this  influence,  it  is  be- 
lieved, may  be  uniformly  traced  to  her  weak  but  truly  feminine 
dependence  upon  another's  vows.  Naturally  unsuspicious  her- 
se^  she  can  not  believe  that  the  being  whom  she  has  almost  de- 
ified can  be  aught  but  good,  and  noble,  and  trustworthy.  Sincere 
in  her  own  professions,  she  believes  there  is  equal  sincerity  in  his 
protestations.  Willing  to  sacrifice  all  to  him,  she  feels  implicitly 
assured  that  he  will  protect  her  from  harm.  Thus  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  most  cases  of  seduction,  female  virtue  is  trust- 
ingly surrendered  to  the  specious  arguments  and  false  promises 
of  dishonorable  men.* 

'  Since  these  pages  were  prepared  for  the  press,  a  work  has  been  reprinted  in 
New  York,  called  **A  Woman's  Thoughts  upon  Women,  by  the  Author  of  *  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  which  contains  many  passages  pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 
The  high  reputation  of  its  author  (Miss  Mulock),  not  only  for  literarj'  ability,  but  for 
practical  benevolence  and  womanly  charity,  will  be  sufficient  apology  for  submit- 
ting some  of  her  remarks  to  the  reader  in  the  shajKJ  of  notes.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  many  sentiments  advanced  herein  are  such  as  Miss  Mulock  has  advo- 
cated on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     On  the  subject  of  seduction,  she  remarks : 

*'I  think  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  even  the  loss  of  personal  chastity  does  not 
indicate  total  corruption,  or  entail  permanent  degradation ;  that  after  it,  and  in 
spite  of  it,  many  estimable  and  womanly  qualities  may  be  fonnd  existing,  not  only 
in  our  picturesque  Nell  Gwynnes  and  Peg  Woffingtons,  but  our  poor  every-day  sin- 
ners :  the  servant  obliged  to  bo  dismissed  without  a  character  and  with  a  baby ; 
the  seamstress  quitting  starvation  for  elegant  infamy ;  the  illiterate  village  lass,  who 
thinks  it  so  grand  to  be  made  a  lady  of — so  much  better  to  be  a  rich  man's  mistress 
than  a  working  man's  ill-used  wife,  or,  rather,  slave. 

"  Till  we  allow  that  no  one  sin,  not  even  this  sin,  necessarily  corrupts  the  entire 
character,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  judge  it  with  that  fairness  which  gives  hopes 
of  our  remedying  it,  or  trying  to  lessen,  in  ever  so  minute  a  degree,  by  our  indi- 
vidual dealing  with  any  individual  case  that  comes  in  our  way,  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  misery  that  it  entails.  This  it  behooves  us  to  do,  even  on  selfish 
grounds,  for  it  touches  us  closer  than  many  of  us  are  aware — ay,  in  our  own  hearths 
and  homes ;  in  the  sons  and  brothers  that  we  have  to  send  out  to  struggle  in  a 
world  of  which  we  at  the  fireside  know  absolutely  nothing :  if  we  marry,  in  the  fa- 
thers we  give  to  our  innocent  children,  the  servants  we  trust  their  infancy  to,  and 
the  influences  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  expose  them  daily  and  hourly,  unless  we 


The  eveiy-day  experiences  of  life  are  amply  sufficient  to  justify  I 
this  opiuion,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  th^se  s]xxriouH  arguments  and  false  I 
promises  are  continually  resoiled  to  by  many  men  tor  the  expreaa  I 
pur[x>§(!8  of  seduction ;  aad,  nefarious  as  tliesi!  cases  confcaaedly  I 
are-,  still  ihey  form  common  iuoidents  in  the  lives  of  some  wlio  I 
claim  to  be  what  tbe  world  calls  I'espectable  I  Men  who,  in  the  I 
ordinary  relations  of  life,  would  scruple  to  defraud  their  neigbbora  | 
of  a  dollar,  do  not  hesitate  to  rob  a  confiding  woman  of  her  chaa-  I 
tity.  They  who,  in  a  busmess  point  of  view,  would  regard  ol>  I 
tiuning  goods  under  false  pretenses  as  an  act  to  be  visited  with  I 
all  the  severity  of  the  law,  hesitate  not  to  obtain  by  even  viler  ] 
fraud  the  surrender  of  woman's  virtue  to  their  fiendish  lust.  Is  ] 
there  no  inconsistency  in  the  sociid  laws  which  condemn  a  swin- 
dler to  the  state  prisoner  hia  offenses,  and  condemn  a  woman  to  J 
perpetual  infamy  _/or  her  v^rungat  Undoubtedly  there  are  esses  | 
where  the  woman  is  the  seducer,  bat  tht«e  are  so  rare  as  to  be  j 
hardly  worth  mentioning. 

Seduction  is  a  social  wrong.     Its  entire  consequences  are  not  J 
comprised  in  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  woman,  or  the  sense  of  [ 
perfidy  oppressing  the  consuienco  of  the  man.     Beyond  the  fact  | 
that  riie  la,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the  day,  ruined,  the  vie-  J 
tim  has  endured  an  attack  upon  her  principles  which  must  mate-  \ 
rially  affect  her  future  life.     The  world  may  not  know  of  her  trans-  I 
gression,  and,  in  consequence,  public  obloquy  may  not  be  added  to  I 
her  burden ;  but  she  is  too  painfidly  conscious  of  her  fall,  and  ev- 
ery thought  of  her  lacerated  and  bleeding  heart  is  embittered  I 
with  a  sense  of  man's  wrong  and  outrage.     Memory  jwints  to  the  i 
many  bright  passages  in  their  acquaintance,  and  says,  these  shone  | 
but  to  ensnare  you ;  to  the  many  tokens  of  endearment  received  \ 
from  her  betrayer,  and  says,  tbcao  were  but  bo  many  arguments  to 
effect  your  ruin ;  to  ibo  many  vows  he  breathed,  and  says,  these 
were  but  [lerjury ;  to  the  many  smiles  with  which  she  was  greet- 
ed, and  says,  these  were  but  so  many  hypi>crilical  devices.     She   i 
remembers  the  thrill  of  joy  with  which  her  heart  so  gayly  bounds 
ed  when  he  first  told  her  she  was  beloved,  and  she  contrasts  her  I 

wppB  to  brinj!  ihcin  up  In  n  sort  of  damMric  Happ^  Vtlloy,  nhiili  ilicir  flnii  effort  J 

wouNbeio  1^1  out  of  lU  fast  a«  crcr  th<!)r  ctniU.    And  sttppasint;  wo  aro  sarcd  from  j 

allilila;  thai  our  pniilon  UoDO  [larullorljr  exempt  from  «ril;  tbnt  if  polhitinn  in  anj  I 

fcrm  comei  niph  m,  wc  sn-tep  it  linstiljr  and  nuigclraslj:  away  from  our  doom,  and  1 
think  we  arc  rijjlit  and  Baft — alu !  we  fortfct  ihal  a  refiiM-hmp  onlsido  her  r 

mar  hroed  a  iiIaRuc  cTCO  in  a  ijaeeii'i  palace." — A  Womaa't  Thmtghit  u/ion  Woiu~  I 
M  (New  York  cd.),  p.  S6I. 
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ecstasy  then  with  her  agonies  now.  She  remembers,  with  de- 
testation, the  caresses  he  was  wont  to  bestow.  But,  above  all,  she 
remembers,  and  her  blood  boils  with  indignation  as  the  thought  is 
forced  upon  her,  that  by  these  means  he  has  wrought  her  shame. 
She  has  learned  in  the  school  of  sorrow  that  man's  promises  of 
fidelity  are  valueless ;  and  her  future  life,  whether  spent  in  sor- 
row and  repentance  for  the  past,  or  in  a  wild,  impetuous  career  of 
subsequent  vice,  will  be  indelibly  marked  with  the  rcrnembrance 
of  his  treachery.  It  can  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  with  this 
feeling  of  injustice  and  insult  burning  at  her  heart,  her  career 
should  be  one  in  which  she  becomes  the  aggressor,  and  man  the 
victim ;  for  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  in  this  desire  of  revenge  upon 
the  sex  for  the  falsehood  of  one  will  be  foimd  a  cause  of  the  in- 
crease of  prostitution. 

The  probabilities  of  a  decrease  in  the  crime  of  seduction  are 
very  slight,  so  long  as  the  present  public  sentiment  prevails; 
while  the  seducer  is  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  and  the  full  meas- 
ure of  retribution  is  directed  against  his  victim ;  while  the  offend- 
er escapes,  but  the  offended  is  condemned.  Unprincipled  men, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  woman's  trustful  nature,  abound,  and 
they  pursue  their  diabolical  course  unmolested.  Legal  enactments 
can  scarc<^ly  ever  reach  them,  although  sometimes  a  poor  man 
without  friends  or  money  is  indicted  and  convicted.  The  remedy 
must  be  left  to  the  world  at  large.  When  our  domestic  relations 
are  such  that  a  man  known  to  be  guilty  of  this  crime  can  obtain 
no  admission  into  the  family  circle;  when  the  virtuous  and  re- 
spectable members  of  the  community  agree  that  no  such  man 
shall  be  welcomed  to  their  society ;  when  worth  and  honor  assert 
their  supremacy  over  wealth  and  boldness,  there  may  be  hopes  of 
a  reformation,  but  not  till  then. 

The  following  cases  will  exhibit  some  of  the  results  of  seduc- 
tion: M.  C,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
induced  to  nm  away  from  home  with  her  lover,  who  promised  to 
marry  her  as  soon  as  they  reached  Philadelphia.  Instead  of  keep- 
ing his  word,  he  deserted  her.  She  was  afraid  to  go  home,  and  had 
no  means  of  living  except  by  prostitution,  which  she  practiced  for 
eight  months  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  came  to  New  York  to  re- 
side. Her  father,  a  physician,  died  when  she  was  about  ten  years 
old,  and  her  mother  subsequently  married  a  hotel -keeper,  in  whose 
house  the  girl  was  reared,  and  to  the  associations  of  which  she 
probably,  to  some  extent,  owes  her  fall  from  virtue. 
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In  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  liouaes  of  prostitution  in  New 
York  was  found  the  daughter  of  a  mereliaiit,  a  man  of  large  propr 
erty,  residing  in  one  of  the  Southern  states.  She  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  had  received  a  superior  education,  sitoke  several  lauguagea 
fluently,  and  seemed  keenly  sensible  of  her  degradation.  Two 
years  before  this  time  she  had  been  on  a  visit  to  tsume  relations  in 
Europe,  and  on  her  return  voyage  in  one  of  her  father's  vessels, 
she  was  seduced  by  the  captain,  and  became  pregnant,  lie  sol- 
emnly asserted  that  he  would  marry  her  as  soon  as  they  i-eoched 
their  port,  but  the  ship  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  iell  her. 
The  poor  girl's  parents  would  not  receive  her  back  into  their 
family,  and  she  came  to  Kew  York  and  prostituted  herself  for 
support. 

A.  B.,  the  child  of  respectable  parents  ia  Germany,  was  seduced 
in  her  native  plaoe  by  a  man  to  whom  she  was  attached.  He 
promised  to  marry  her  if  she  would  accompany  him  to  the  United 
States.  She  obtained  the  permission  and  necessary  fimds  from 
her  parents,  and  two  days  after  they  landed  in  New  York  ber  se- 
ducer deserted  her,  carrjing  off  ail  the  money  she  had  brought 
from  home.  H.  P.,  a  school-girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  si'duced 
by  a  married  man  who  now  visits  her  ocrasinnally.  C  A,  was  se- 
duced in  New  Jersey,  brought  to  New  York,  and  deserted  among 
strangers.  M.  R.  was  seduced  by  her  employer,  a  married  man, 
A.  W.  was  seduced  while  at  school  in  Troy,  N.  Y,,  and  waa 
ashamed  to  return  to  her  parents,  L.  11.  followed  a  lover  from 
England  who  had  promised  to  marry  ber.  When  she  arrived  ia 
New  York  he  aedueed  and  diseased  her,  and  then  she  discovered 
that  he  waa  a  married  man.  There  ia  no  necessity  to  multiply 
these  cases.  » 

"  Drink  and  the  desire  to  drink."  We  will  alter  an  old  saying, 
and  render  it,  "When  a  woman  drinks  she  is  lost."  It  will  be 
conceded  that  the  habit  of  intoxication  in  woman,  if  not  an  indi' 
cation  of  the  exiatcnee  of  actual  depravity  or  vice,  b  a  sure  pre- 
cursor of  it,  for  drunkenness  and  debauchery  are  inseparable  com- 
panions, one  almost  invariably  following  the  other.  In  some  cases 
a  woman  living  in  service  becomes  a  drunkard;  she  fonns  ac- 
quaintances among  the  depraved  of  her  own  sex,  and  willingly 
joins  their  ranks.  Married  women  acquire  the  habit  of  drinking, 
and  furstdie  their  husbands  and  families  to  gratify  ni>t  so  much 
their  sexual  appetite  as  their  passion  for  liquor.  Young  women 
ftrc  ofUin  persuaded  to  take  one  or  two  glasses  of  liquor,  and  then 
II 
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their  ruin  may  be  soon  expected.  Others  are  induced  to  drink 
spirits  in  which  a  narcotic  has  been  infiised  to  render  them  insen- 
sible to  their  ruin.  In  short,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  enumerate 
the  many  temptations  which  can  be  employed  when  intoxicating 
drinks  are  used  as  the  agent. 

"  Ill-treatment  of  parents,  husbands,  or  relatives"  is  a  prolific 
cause  of  prostitution,  one  hundred  and  sixty -four  women  assign* 
ing  it  as  a  reason  for  their  fall.  In  consideration  of  their  import- 
ant relations  to  society,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire.  What  are  the 
duties  of  parents,  husbands,  and  relatives  ? 

•  In  all  countries  where  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  contract 
are  recognized,  one  of  its  most  stringent  requirements  is  found  in 
the  necessity  to  provide  for  the  children  of  such  union.  This  is 
acknowledged  as  a  moral  duty  on  account  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween parents  and  children ;  it  is  recognized  as  a  religious  duty 
because  specially  enjoined  in  Holy  Writ,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a 
civil  duty  because  the  future  welfare  of  any  community  must  de- 
pend upon  the  training  of  its  future  citizens. 

As  to  the  moral  duty,  what  argiunents  would  be  effectual  to 
prove  to  a  hard-hearted  parent  the  necessity  of  bestowing  a  kindly 
education  upon  his  child  ?  Surely  nature  itself  would  supply  all 
the  necessary  reasons.  The  still,  small  voice  of  conscience  will 
whisper  to  him,  I  have  been  the  instrument  of  bringing  this 
child  into  the  world,  and  I  am  therefore  responsible  for  its  wel- 
fare. And  even  plain,  old-fashioned  common  sense  (despised  as  it 
is  since  a  certain  philosopliy  has  come  into  fashion)  would  say,  I 
am  the  father  of  a  child,  and  it  is  my  interest  to  do  the  best  I  can 
for  it. 

The  religious  duties  are  abundantly  enforced  in  the  Scriptures. 
These,  while  requiring  in  explicit  terms  the  obedience  of  children 
to  their  parents,  and  annexing  to  such  commandment  the  only 
promise  which  the  Decalogue  contains,  are  equally  plain  in  speci- 
fying the  duties  of  parents.  These  points  are  acknowledged  by 
all  sects  and  parties;  and  commentators  or  preachers,  however 
much  they  may  differ  on  questions  of  theology,  or  articles  of  faith, 
or  rules  of  Church  government,  are  unanimous  upon  the  extent 
of  parental  obligation. 

The  civil  duties  are  important  for  the  reason  already  assigned. 
Children  will  be  our  successors  in  this  arena,  as  we  have  succeed- 
ed the  patriot  fathers  who  achieved  our  independence,  and  made 
us  the  people  that  we  are.     The  principles  enunciated  by  every 
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sliot  fired  during  tlie  Revohidonarj  war  have  descended  to  iw, 
but  we  aru  only  tnistws  for  tboir  safe  transmisBion  lo  l}ie  next 
generation,  ami  we  shall  1m  recreant  to  our  duty,  false  lo  the 
memory  of  our  nticesiors,  and  traitors  to  our  country,  if  wc  allow 
our  children  to  aasume  the  responBibilities  that  will  naturally  de- 
volve upon  them  without  due  preparation  for  tho  sacred  trust. 

Having  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  duties  of  parents,  it  remains 
to  give  some  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  obtiga* 
tions  are  performed,  selected  from  the  returns  received  in  the 
progresa  of  this  investigation. 

L.  M,,  a  very  well  e<lucated  girl:  "I  was  seduced  at  eighteen 
years  of  ^e,  and/onvd  to  leave  home  to  hide  my  disgrace."  Ad* 
mitting  that  this  girl  hnd  been  led  into  an  error,  tho  plain  duty 
of  ber  parenla,  in  every  point  of  view,  was  to  endeavor  to  reform 
her  instead  of  driving  her  from  borne.  Human  nature,  in  its  most 
fevorable  condition,  is  fallible;  all  aro  liable  to  error;  but  as  all 
hope  for  forgiveness,  so  should  they  forgive.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  sublime  prayer  taught  by  our  Savior  to  hia  apostles;  this 
is  tho  duty  of  humanity.  "  The  bruised  reetl  IIo  will  not  break," 
is  n  Divine  promise  from  which  poor  finite  man  might  draW  a 
valuable  lesson. 

E.  B. :  "  My  parents  wanted  me  to  marry  an  old  man,  and  I  re- 
fused. I  had  a  very  unhappy  home  afterward."  This  case  waa 
directly  in  eonfliet  with  the  dictates  of  nature.  She  had  formed 
an  attachment  for  a  man  who  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  made  her  a  good  husband,  and  caused  her  to  remain  a  vir- 
tuous member  of  society ;  but  her  parents  wanted  her  to  marry  an 
old  man,  and,  in  consequence  of  refusal,  treated  her  with  unkind- 
ness.  She  has  now,  poor  girl,  to  answer  for  her  sin  of  inconti- 
nence, but  who  can  tell  what  other  offenses  would  have  been  laid 
to  her  charge  had  she  married  as  desired  by  her  parents?  How 
many  awful  deeds  recorded  in  the  annals  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence have  been  produced  by  ill-assortwl  marriages!  How  many 
outrages,  how  much  bloodshed,  owe  their  origin  to  such  a  cause  1 
Parents  who,  for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  would  drive  a  daugh- 
ter into  n  marriage  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  deserve  tho  severest 
condemnation.  So  far  from  performing  their  duty  in  the  matter, 
they  are  acting  in  diametrical  opposition  to  it 

C.  B. :  "  My  stepmother  ill-used  me."  The  stepmother  in  this 
case  stands  in  the  plac«  of  the  natund  parent.  In  assuming  the 
duties,  she  assumes  all  the  rcmponsibilitiea  of  the  relation,  and  is 
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equally  guilty  as  if  this  girl  were  her  own  cliild.  "Women's  feel- 
ings, in  a  normal  state,  are  generally  kind,  gentle,  and  forgi\ang ; 
but  when  they  are  perverted,  she  becomes  more  inveterate  than 
man.     So  it  was  in  this  instance. 

E.  G. :  **  My  mother  ill-treated  me  and  drove  me  from  home. 
My  father  was  very  kind,  but  he  died  when  I  was  seven  years 
old."  A  similar  case  to  the  preceding  in  the  pen^ersion  of  femi- 
nine feeUngs,  coupled  with  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  girl's  fa- 
ther, who  had  always  used  her  kindly,  died  when  she  was  a  child« 
It  would  b3  natural  to  conclude  that  all  the  affections  of  a  widow 
would  concentrate  upon  her  children,  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  too 
frequently  found  to  be  true,  and  as  soon  as  the  husband  to  whom 
her  vows  were  pledged  is  laid  in  the  grave,  and  the  children  are 
deprived  of  his  protecting  hand,  her  love  is  alienated  from  them. 
A  mother's  duties  to  her  ofiFspring  are  increased  by  her  husband's 
death,  but  she  neglects  them,  and  does  violence  to  the  maternal 
instinct. 

M.  B. :  "  I  support  my  mother."  It  may  possibly  be  objected 
that  this  case  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  section,  as 
showing  no  positive  neglect  of  parental  duty,  but,  by  implication, 
it  is  decidedly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  catalogue.  It  is,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  sake  of  morality,  but  one  of  many  similar  instances 
which  have  been  encountered,  and  some  of  which  will  be  noticed 
in  due  course.  The  self-evident  conclusion  is,  that  if  this  mother 
had  properly  trained  her  daughter  in  early  life,  she  would  not 
now  have  to  endure  the  agony  arising  from  the  knowledge  that 
every  morsel  of  food  she  eats,  every  article  of  clothing  she  wears, 
is  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  her  child's  shame.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  position  more  disgusting  than  this — ^any  cir- 
cumstance more  horrible  tlian  that  of  a  mother  quietly  depending 
for  existence  upon  the  prostitution  of  a  daughter,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  vicious  course  of  life 
will  drive  the  child  of  her  affection  to  a  premature  grave  and  a 
dreadful  eternity. 

J.  C. :  "  My  father  accused  me  of  Ix^ing  a  prostitute  when  I  was 
innocent.  He  would  give  me  no  clothes  to  wear.  My  mother 
was  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  used  to  be  away  from  home  most 
of  the  time."  Here  we  have  a  combination  of  horrors  scarcely 
equaled  in  the  field  of  romance.  The  unjust  accusations  of  the 
father,  and  his  conduct  in  not  supplying  his  child  with  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life,  joined  with  the  drunkenness  of  the  mother, 
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present  such  an  accumulation  of  cruelty  and  vice  that  it  would 
have  been  a  rnixacle  had  the  girl  remained  virtuous.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  tio  one  will  claim  for  this  couple  the  performance 
of  uny  one  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  iheir  position. 

S.  S. :  "I  had  no  work,  and  went  home.  My  father  was  a 
drunkard,  and  ill-treated  me  and  the  rest  of  the  family."  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  a  father's  cruelty.  His  daughter  is  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  has  no  home  but  with  her  parents,  and  he,  mad- 
(leued  with  liquor,  abuses  her  for  flying  to  her  natural  protectors. 
Where  was  she  to  expect  aid  and  comfort  but  from  the  authors 
of  her  being,  and  bow  was  auch  expectation  realized?  She  was 
forced  to  resort  to  prostitution  as  a  means  of  living, 

C.  S.:  "My  parents  are  rich.  They  woidd  not  let  me  live  at 
borne,  because  I  had  been  seduced."  In  this  ease  there  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  parejital  unkindness.  Blessed  with  an  ample  supply  of 
this  world's  treasures,  they  could  calmly  see  their  daughter  ex- 
posed to  want  and  penury.  Living  in  the  enjoyment  of  opulence 
themselves,  they  could  doom  her  to  earn  a  miserable  subsistence 
I  by  a  life  of  shame.  Satistied  with  their  own  lot,  and  complacent- 
ly surveying  the  comforts  which  surrounded  them,  they  con- 
dnmned  her  to  a  course  of  infamy  in  which  no  enjoyment  could 
be  found  to  cheer  her  path ;  where  every  day  must  add  fresh  tor- 
tures to  her  lot,  every  hour  sink  her  yet  lower  in  the  social  scale. 
Why?  Because  an  indiscretion  or  a  crime — call  it  which  you 
please — had  made  her  a  fitting  object  for  tJieir  kindness ;  because 
her  own  act  had  placed  her  in  a  position  where  she  felt  her  dis- 
grace, and  a/sked  their  sympathy  and  aid  to  retrace  her  steps. 
Can  there  be  a  more  pitiable  object  than  a  woman  who  has  sacri- 
ficed her  virtue  to  the  imijortunity,  the  entreaties,  or  tlie  vows  of 
her  lover,  when  she  reflects  upon  her  conduct?  The  delirium  of 
love  is  past,  but  the  overwhelming  sense  of  shame  is  left;  she 
feels  that  a  momentary  act  has  blasted  her  future  life ;  she  knows 
that  the  world  will  condemn  her,  and  the  oidy  resource  she  has 
is  an  appeal  to  her  parents.  If  they  kindly  take  her  by  the 
hand,  in  all  probability  the  evil  will  extend  no  farther,  and  she 
may  rt^gain  her  pcwition  in  life.  If  they  refuse  their  sympathy, 
they  practically  drive  her  to  a  course  of  vice,  for  there  is  no  other 
road  open  to  her.  Who,  then,  is  responsible  for  her  ailcr-career 
but  those  who  have  the  power  to  preserve  her  from  farther  guilt 
and  shame? 

J.  A. :  "I  am  the  eldest  of  a  large  family.    My  father  is  a 
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drunkard,  and  would  not  support  his  children.  I  have  supported 
my  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  for  the  last  five  years."  This  is 
an  example  of  an  outrageous  social  crime  which  can  not  be  con- 
templated without  horror ;  the  parents  of  a  family,  with  their  re- 
maining children,  relying  for  subsistence  upon  the  aid  furnished 
from  the  sinful  earnings  of  the  first-bom !  In  this  instance  the 
economy  of  nature  is  reversed.  The  filial  affection  which  leads  a 
child  to  support  her  aged  and  infirm  parents  can  be  understood 
and  appreciated,  but  it  is  impossible  to  reprobate  too  severely  the 
conduct  of  a  man  whose  own  actions  have  reduced  him  to  pov- 
erty, and  who  then  encourages  his  daughter  to  lead  a  life  of  pros- 
titution that  he  may  revel  on  money  produced  by  a  course  of 
debauchery  which  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  producing. 

A.  B. :  "  My  lover  seduced  and  diseased  me  while  I  was  work- 
ing in  a  factory.  I  went  home,  and  my  parents  turned  me  out/' 
Neither  loss  of  character  nor  physical  suffering  were  suflBcient 
punishment  for  this  poor  girl,  only  eighteen  years  of  age ;  nor 
could  the  probability  of  a  future  moral  life  induce  her  parents  to 
pardon  the  first  offense.  They  had  sent  her  to  work  amid  associ- 
ations which  were  almost  certain  to  cause  her  ruin.  This,  of  it- 
self, is  a  sufficient  ground  for  their  condemnation,  for  they  were  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  could  not  plead  poverty  as  an  ex- 
cuse ;  and  when  this  ruin  was  accomplished,  they  added  to  their 
former  crime  by  refusing  a  shelter  to  the  sufferer. 

These  cases  are  taken  from  actual  facts.  The  words  included 
in  inverted  commas  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  those  used  by  the 
women  when  being  questioned.  As  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments, we  hesitate  not  to  believe  them  all  to  be  substantial!  v  cor- 
rect.  They  are  not  a  fiflieth  part  of  the  instances  in  which  simi- 
lar disclosures  have  been  made,  but  they  are  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  argument,  and  to  prove  that  the  assertions  made  in  other 
places  rest  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  are  not  mere  fancies  of  the 
brain.  It  would  certainly  be  much  more  to  the  credit  of  society 
if  their  authenticity  were  not  so  indisputable. 

The  foregoing  examples  strongly  suggest  and  justify  a  farther 
consideration  of  the  duties  of  parents.  While  these  include  the 
obligation  to  furnish  a  child  with  food  and  clothing,  they  do  not 
stop  at  that  point.  It  would  be  erroneous,  indeed,  for  any  father 
to  imagine  he  had  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  his  position 
when  he  gave  a  child  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear.  He  would  at- 
tend to  the  wants  of  his  cattle  in  the  same  way,  but  there  is  some- 


thing  more  to  be  (Jone  in  ibe  cnae  of  Via  children.  He  must  so 
I  treat  them  as  to  induce,  on  tbeir  part,  a  sentiment  of  gratitude. 
I  ChiKiren  are  proverbially  keen-sighted,  and  they  seem  to  have  a 
i  natural  faculty  for  logic,  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned. 
They  can  very  soon  discriminate  whether  a  parent  is  doing  bare- 
ly just  as  much  as  the  laws  of  the  country  and  the  voice  of  pub- 
lic opinion  require,  or  whether  he  is  acting  toward  them  with 
true  paternal  afiection.  In  the  former  case  they  become  selfish, 
and  practice  all  their  little  arts  to  obtain  iis  many  advantages  that 
the  law  allows  them  as  possible,  without  entertaining  any  feelings 
of  respect  or  affection  toward  their  parents,  because  they  know 
that  such  obligations  can  not  be  evaded  without  censure.  In  the 
latter  ease  their  gratitndi.^  and  affection  forma  a  return  for  the 
kindness  bestowed.  They  immediately  perceive  that  they  ar« 
loved,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  endeavor  to  manifest  love  in 
return,  by  acting  in  a  manner  most  pleasing  to  their  parents.  By 
simply  encouraging  this  aentlraent,  children  can  be  moulded  much 
as  the  father  wishes,  whereas,  by  destroying  it,  he  loses  one  of  the 
most  effective  aids  to  hia  government.  There  are  so  many  differ- 
ent ways  by  which  ibis  affection  for  children  can  be  manifested, 
and  they  are  all  so  simple  and  so  certainly  effective,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  any  man  or  woman  of  the  most 
ordinary  intelligence  can  overlook  them. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  personal  wants  of  his  family, 
their  education  claims  a  large  portion  of  the  parents'  care.  Not 
only  the  mere  tuition  imparted  in  schools,  but  a  careful  training 
at  home,  as  preliminary  to  tbcir  conflict  with  the  world,  is  re- 
quired. It  is  the  instruction  and  advice  given  in  the  quiet  of  the 
domestic  circle  that  exercises  the  most  powerful  influence,  most 
effectually  shapes  the  destiny  of  the  fiWurc  man  or  woman.  No 
person  is  justified  in  delaying  the  performance  of  this  duty.  So 
soon  0.S  a  child  can  talk  and  walk,  so  soon  is  tbia  guidance  neces- 
fiary.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  important  matter  of  investi- 
gatioii  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  tlie  time  of  life  nt  which  children 
become  influenced  by  the  temptations  which  surround  them.  The 
n-sult,  would  .'*how  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  generally  supposed. 
A  boy,  when  playing  with  his  companions,  overhears  an  improper 
expression  fVoni  one  of  tbem.  His  mind  retains  it,  and  it  may 
L  prove  the  germ  from  which  habitfl  of  profanity  subsequently 
[  spring.  A  girl  may  notice  an  improper  action,  wbieh  will  rest 
I  upon  her  memory,  and  produce  sad  fruit  hereafter.    Thus  the  ed- 
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ucation  of  children  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  can  not  be  com- 
menced too  soon.  If  delayed,  the  probabilities  are  that,  when  you 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  soil  in  after  years,  you  will  find  it  already- 
choked  with  weeds,  which  require  more  time  and  trouble  to  erad- 
icate than  would  the  inculcation  of  proper  principles  in  early  life. 
A  lady  remarked  upon  one  occasion,  in  presence  of  an  eminent 
preacher,  that  she  thought  children  should  not  be  trained  to  any- 
religious  exercises  until  they  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  they 
could  fully  understand  such  subjects.  The  reply  of  the  aged  min- 
ister is  appropriate  to  the  present  subject.  He  said,  "  Madam,  if 
you  do  not  implant  good  doctrines  in  your  children's  minds  be- 
fore that  time,  the  devil  will  fill  them  with  mischievous  ones." 

A  somewhat  prevalent  error  in  the  training  of  children  must 
not  be  passed  unnoticed,  namely,  excessive  rigidity.  This  prac- 
tice is  conmion  in  many  well-meaning  but  unthinking  families 
professing  Christianity.  Every  thing  is  conducted  with  as  much 
mathematical  precision  as  if  they  were  demonstrating  a  problem 
in  Euclid.  Such  a  system  is  open  to  very  grave  objections,  from 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  prejudicial  to  the 
child's  best  interests.  It  acts  precisely  like  the  spring  of  a  watch, 
which  you  can  retain  in  a  fixed  position  by  a  mechanical  contriv- 
ance, but  which  resumes  its  elasticity  and  power  the  moment  the 
pressure  is  removed.  Children's  minds  are  elastic  also ;  you  can 
confine  them  within  any  circle  you  please  by  the  exercise  of  pa- 
rental authority,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  end  sought 
to  be  attained  is  surely  defeated.  Many  justly  blame  this  cause 
for  the  mishaps  of  their  future  lives.  It  presents  virtue  and  relig- 
ion in  a  repulsive  aspect,  picturing  them  only  as  connected  with 
asceticism,  not  recognizing  the  beauty  and  happiness  which  are 
their  chief  attractions.  Thus  is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren an  intuitive  dislike  for  what  they  are  taught  to  consider  as  a 
bondage.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  men  describe  the  way  in 
which  their  youthful  Sabbaths  were  spent,  and  attribute  to  the 
irksome  monotony  of  that  day's  discipline  their  subsequent  dis- 
taste for  even  a  few  hours'  confinement  in  church.  This  strict- 
ness, like  ambition,  "  overleaps  itself,"  and  extinguishes  the  spirit 
it  is  designed  to  foster.  The  proper  way  to  educate  children  for 
lives  of  usefulness,  honor,  and  happiness,  the  most  effective  plan  to 
reach  the  desired  end,  is  to  cultivate  their  affections  and  reason, 
instead  of  repressing  the  one  and  fettering  the  other  by  stringent 
applications  of  arbitrary  rule. 
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Bnt  ro  man  or  woman  can  edncate  children  properly  unless 
their  precepts  are  confirmed  by  example.  Talk  to  your  son  aa 
long  03  you  please  upon  the  advantages  of  temperance,  and  then 
let  him  seo  you  in  a  state  of  intoxication  the  next  day,  and  all  your 
labor  will  be  fruitless.  Enlarge,  in  the  presence  of  your  daughter, 
upon  the  value  of  integrity,  and  then  allow  her  to  hear  you  utter 
a  falsehood,  and  she  will  contrast  the  theory  and  i>niclice,  and 
conclude  that  the  former  is  worthless.  Parents  must  educate 
thomaelvos  bi-fore  thi'y  can  hope  to  instruct  their  children,  and 
must  lead  a  life  iti  eonfnrmity  with  the  prinuiples  they  teach,  if 
they  expect  any  Ijenefieial  results  from  their  endeavors. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  another  matter  may  be 
mentioned,  namely,  the  necessity  of  winning  the  confidence  of 
children.  Their  hearts  pine  for  sympathy.  If  they  are  in  trouble, 
encourage  them  to  reveal  their  perplexities  to  you;  sigh  with 
them  when  they  are  sad,  and  rejoice  with  them  when  they  are 
happy.  A  girl  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  imparting  all  her 
childish  sorrows  to  ber  mother,  and  has  there  found  a  heart  which 
would  beat  in  unison  with  her  own,  will  not  withhold  her  confi- 
dence as  she  gn}ws  in  years.  Remember  that  children,  while  a 
blessing  to  their  parfnts,  are  also  a  responsibility.  You  have  the 
power  to  train  them  for  good  or  evil;  you  can  win  their  trust,  or 
inspire  them  with  distrust;  you  can  make  them  useful  members 
of  society,  or  render  them  nuisances  to  the  community ;  to  you 
their  destiny  is  coufided  to  a  great  extent,  and  from  you  will  be 
required  an  account  of  the  stewardship. 

The  lenglh  to  which  these  observations  have  been  extended 
csn  b?  justiliL-tl  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  a  more  careful  fulfillment  of  parental  duties  would  go 
very  for  toward  diminishing  prostitution,  Evoiy  man  must  ad- 
mit it  to  be  liis  duty  to  aid  in  effecting  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion ;  and  while  it  would  be  Utopian  to  unagine  that  the  vice  can 
be  eradiejitcd  by  Gmiily  influences,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  its  extent  may  be  materially  curtailed. 

Great  as  are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  father,  they  are 
equaled  by  those  devolving  upon  a  husband.  He  has  to  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  hia  wife  besides  caring  for  the  interest.'*  of  his 
children.  When  he  marries  he  vows  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
woman  of  his  choice,  to  "  love,  honor,  and  cherish  her"  so  long  as 
they  both  shall  live.  This  is  an  implied  oath,  if  not  aiiilibly  ex- 
pressed in  all  circumstances,  and  any  violation  of  it  is  neither 
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more  nor  less  than  perjury.  Of  course,  the  obligation  is  a  mutual 
one ;  the  wife  is  bound  by  the  same  ties,  and  in  as  stringent  a 
form  as  the  husband.  It  can  not  be  said  that  every  case  of  pros- 
titution in  a  married  woman  is  the  result  of  her  husband's  mis- 
conduct, but  it  is  notorious  that  many  women  are  induced  or  com- 
pelled by  such  misconduct  to  abandon  a  life  of  virtue.  All  mar- 
ried prostitutes  can  not  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  guilt, 
yet  the  facts  which  will  be  hereafter  quoted  prove  that  many  were 
driven  to  a  life  of  shame  by  those  who  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
protect  and  cherish  them. 

The  violation  of  any  known  duty  is  a  positive  crime  against  so- 
ciety, but  it  becomes  increased  in  magnitude  when  it  involves 
more  than  one  person  in  the  offense.  It  is  then  the  cause  of  a 
second  transgression,  and  sophistry  would  vainly  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  man  who  committed  the  first  and  caused  the  commission 
of  the  second  offense  was  not  morally  responsible  for  both.  De- 
scending from  generalities,  it  may  be  truly  asserted  that  the  man 
whose  conduct  to  his  wife  is  such  as  to  lead  her  to  vicious  prac- 
tices is  guilty  in  both  respects.    Here  are  some  few  cases  in  point. 

C.  C. :  "  My  husband  deserted  me  and  four  children.  I  had  no 
means  to  live."  In  this  case  the  husband  violated  the  law  of  God 
in  forcibly  rending  the  matrimonial  bond,  and  violated  the  laws 
of  his  country  by  leaving  his  wife  and  children  as  burdens  on  so- 
ciety. For  the  former  of  these  offenses  he  must  answer  at  the  bar 
of  Infinite  Justice;  for  the  latter  he  is  liable  to  punishment  in  this 
world.  "Then  why  not  punish  him?"  asks  some  one.  For  the 
very  simple  reason  that  he  could  not  be  found.  In  this  day  the 
law  does  not  assume  the  latitude  claimed  by  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, and  sentence  a  man  to  punishment  without  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  plead  his  cause.  A  woman  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion, with  four  hungry  children  looking  to  her  for  bread,  has  nei- 
ther time  nor  means  to  pursue  a  delinquent  husband.  Her  pres- 
ent necessities  require  her  immediate  attention,  and  so  he  escapes 
the  penalty  the  laws  have  awarded,  and  can  live  (although  it  may 
be  with  an  uneasy  conscience)  in  some  other  place,  and  probably 
repeat  there  the  iniquities  he  has  practiced  here.  The  custom  of 
deserting  wives  and  children  would  receive  a  severe  cheek  were 
it  possible  in  every  instance  to  enforce  the  legal  provisions  re- 
specting abandonment. 

J.  S. :  "  My  husband  committed  adultery.  I  caught  him  with 
another  woman,  and  then  he  left  me."     This  individual's  turpi- 
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tude  was  enhanced  by  his  boldneaa.  He  seems  to  have  recklesBly 
defied  all  consequences,  to  buvc  bceu  entirely  callous  to  auy  sense 
of  shame,  and,  when  detected  in  his  adialterous  intercourse,  he 
adds  desertion  to  his  offense.  He  regarded  not  the  feelings  of  her 
whom  in  early  life  he  had  won  to  liis  side  by  vows  of  affection ; 
he  outraged  the  laws  of  decency,  and  trampled  upon  the  statutes 
of  bis  country.  His  wife's  agony  may  be  conceived,  although 
words  would  be  faint  to  express  it,  and  tlie  mental  sufferings  she 
must  have  endured  before  she  abandoned  herself  to  indiscriminate 
prostitution  as  a  means  of  living  will  not  aggravate  her  offense, 

A.  G. :  "  My  husband  eloped  with  another  woman.  I  support 
the  child."  Here  tlie  husband  was  morally  as  guilty  as  in  the 
previous  case,  but  without  the  disgusting  bravado  whieh  charac- 
terized that.  Ho  had,  however,  another  elaim  which  should  have 
secured  his  fidelity,  namely,  an  infant  child ;  but  this  tie  was  pow- 
erless to  restrain  htm.  Fascinated  by  the  charms  of  another,  for- 
getting all  the  rights  of  his  wife,  all  the  obligations  of  paternity, 
and  ail  the  requirements  of  morality,  he  basely  abandoned  those 
dependent  on  him,  and  forced  the  wife,  whose  virtue  he  was  bound 
to  protect,  into  a  career  of  vice  to  support  his  child. 

A.  B, :  "  My  husband  accused  me  of  infidelity,  which  was  not 
true.  I  only  lived  with  him  five  months.  I  was  pregnant  by 
him,  and  after  my  child  was  Iram  I  went  on  the  town  to  support 
it."  The  first  idea  drrived  fn)m  this  statement  would  be  that  five 
months  of  matrimonial  life  had  been  sufficient  to  change  this  hus- 
band from  a  devoted  lover  to  a  revengeful  tyrant,  who  woitld  not 
scruple  to  resort  to  a  groundless  accusation  to  effect  hi.^  purpose. 
In  this  short  space  of  time  he  conveniently  forgot  the  promises  he 
had  made,  repudiated  the  bonds  in  which  his  own  act  had  placed 
him,  and,  to  accomplish  a  separation  from  his  wife,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  bear  false  witness  against  her,  placing  her  in  a  position 
from  which  she  could  extricate  herself  only  by  performing  a  log- 
ical impossibility,  namely,  by  proving  a  negative.  Nor  could  the 
probable  destiny  of  hb  unborn  child  influence  his  determination. 
It  mattered  not  to  him  whether  the  infant  first  saw  the  light  in  a 
den  of  iufamyr  nor  whether  his  unkindness  killed  it  before  it  was 
born,  so  that  he  could  desert  his  wife.  Neither  did  it  make  any 
difference  to  1dm  whether  she  starved  to  death  or  maintained  her 
existence  by  the  most  loathsome  means.  He  was  satiated  with 
possession,  and  neither  the  voice  of  nature  nor  tlie  dictatt-s  of  con- 
science could  arrest  his  purpose.    The  result  was  precisely  what 
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might  have  been  expected :  she  became  a  prostitute  rather  than 
starve  and  let  her  child  starve. 

R.  B. :  "  My  husband  brought  me  here  (a  house  of  ill  fame).  I 
did  not  know  what  kind  of  a  place  it  was.  He  lives  with  me,  and 
I  follow  prostitution."  Another  variety  of  imnatural  conduct 
The  wife  in  this  case  was  a  very  good-looking  young  woman,  not 
exceeding  eighteen  years  of  age ;  the  husband  held  a  respectable 
and  well-paid  employment,  and  was  in  possession  of  ample  means 
to  support  her.  By  false  representations  he  induced  her,  within 
three  months  after  marriage,  to  board  in  a  fashionable  house  of 
prostitution.  She  soon  discovered  its  character,  but  eventually 
succumbed  to  his  orders,  and  became  guilty.  He  resides  with  her, 
and  is  supported  by  her.  What  language  can  be  used  adequately 
to  denounce  such  a  cold-blooded  piece  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
a  wretch  claiming  to  be  human? 

L.  W. :  "  I  came  to  this  city,  from  Illinois,  with  my  husband. 
When  we  got  here  he  deserted  me.  I  have  two  children  depen- 
dent on  me."  This  man  brought  his  wife  fix)m  a  distant  state  to 
a  strange  city,  where  she  had  no  friends  nor  relatives  to  advise  and 
assist  her,  and  there  abandoned  her,  with  two  helpless  children,  to 
the  mercy  of  the  world.  Had  he  left  her  where  she  had  been  liv- 
ing previously,  it  is  possible  she  might  have  found  sufficient 
friends  to  assist  her  until  she  was  able  to  support  herself;  but 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  he  transferred  her  to  a  place  where 
she  was  unknown,  and  then  effected  his  escape.  The  entire  cir- 
cumstances favor  the  supposed  existence  of  a  determination  to 
abandon  her  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  New  York,  where  he  could 
act  thus  with  more  safety  than  in  her  native  place. 

C.  H. :  "I  was  married  when  I  was  seventeen  vears  old,  and 
have  had  three  children.  The  two  boys  are  living  now ;  the  girl 
is  dead.  My  oldest  boy  is  nearly  five  years  old,  and  the  other 
one  is  eighteen  months.  My  husband  is  a  sailor.  We  lived  very 
comfortably  till  my  last  child  was  bom,  and  then  he  began  to 
drink  very  hard,  and  did  not  support  me,  and  I  have  not  seen  him 
or  heard  any  thing  about  him  for  six  months.  After  he  left  me  I 
tried  to  keep  my  children  by  washing  or  going  out  to  day's  work, 
but  I  could  not  earn  enough.  I  never  could  earn  more  than  two 
or  three  dollars  a  week  when  I  had  work,  which  was  not  always. 
My  father  and  mother  died  when  I  was  a  child.  I  had  nobody  to 
help  me,  and  could  not  support  my  children,  so  I  came  to  this 
place.     My  boys  are  now  living  in  the  city,  and  I  support  them 
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with  what  I  earn  by  prostitution.  It  was  only  to  keep  them  that 
I  came  here."  These  were  the  words  used  by  an  honest,  sorrow- 
ful looking  woman  encouutered,  iu  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion, in  the  fourth  police  district  of  the  city.  No  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  the  truth  of  the  story ;  the  manner  in  which 
she  told  it  plainly  indicated  that  she  was  narrating  facta.  Some 
inquiries  wvre  made  respecting  her  of  the  keeper  of  the  house, 
and  he  (for  it  was  a  man)  stated  that  he  knew  her  story  to  be  cor- 
rect. He  had  at  first  employed  her  aa  a  servant  because  he  wish- 
ed to  help  her,  but  the  wages  he  could  pay  were  insufficient  to 
support  her  children,  and  she  eventually  prostituted  herself  be- 
cause she  could  earn  more  at  this  horrible  calling,  and  was  thus 
ejiablod  to  discharge  her  malcmal  duty.  But  at  what  a  sacrifice 
was  this  obtained !  In  order  to  feed  her  helpless  offspring  she 
was  forced  to  yield  her  honor;  to  prevent  them  suffering  from 
the  pains  of  hunger,  sbe  voluntaiily  chose  to  endure  the  pangs  of 
a  guilty  conscience;  to  prolong  their  lives  she  periled  her  own. 
And  at  the  time  when  this  alternative  was  forced  upon  her,  the 
husband  was  lavishing  his  money  for  intoxicating  liquor.  If  she 
sinned — and  this  fact  can  not  be  denied,  however  charity  may 
view  it — it  was  the  non-performance  of  his  duty  that  urged,  nay, 
positively  forced  her  to  sin.  She  must  endure  the  punishment 
of  her  ofTenses,  but,  after  reading  her  simple,  heart-rending  state- 
ment, let  casuists  decide  what  amount  of  condemnation  will  rest 
upon  the  man  whose  desertion  compelled  her  to  violate  the  law 
of  chastity  in  order  to  support  his  children. 

E.  W. :  "  My  husband  had  another  wife  when  I  married  him. 
I  left  him  when  I  found  this  out.  I  was  pregnant  by  him,  and 
hod  no  other  way  to  live  than  by  prostitution,"  In  point  of  law, 
this  is  not  a  married  woman,  the  existence  of  the  former  wife 
rendering  the  second  union  invalid ;  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  the 
man's  conduct;  in  fact,  it  materially  a^ravatea  his  guilt.  In  the 
first  place,  he  deserts  a  woman  whom  he  was  legally  bound  to 
support,  leaving  her  to  battle  her  way  through  life,  to  resist  the 
leraptations  which  would  be  sure  to  assail  her,  careless  whether 
she  lived  or  died,  and  heedless  whether  she  retained  her  eharnc- 
ter  or  sank  into  vice;  and  then,  with  the  greatest  nouc/ialatux, 
goes  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  another  woman.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  latter  when  she  discovered 
the  fraud  which  had  l)een  practiced  to  secure  her  band,  and  the 
indignation  which  caused  her  to  leave  him  immediately,  notvrith- 
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Standing  her  condition ;  nor  will  it  require  much  stretch  of  fencj 
to  picture  the  mental  suflfering  she  endured,  her  agony  during  the 
hour  of  nature's  trial,  before  she  consented  to  earn  a  precarious 
living  as  a  prostitute.  Such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
even  the  probability  of  a  criminal  indictment  is  insufficient  to  de- 
ter some  men.  No  punishment  could  be  too  severe  for  such  of- 
fenses, even  considering  them  without  any  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular instance,  because  they  pervert  one  of  our  most  solemn 
contracts,  and  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  security  of  the  mar- 
riage tie. 

C.  H. :  "  My  husband  was  a  drunkard,  and  beat  me."  How- 
much  of  misery  and  crime  is  contained  in  these  few  words !  Ei- 
ther of  the  vices  practiced  by  this  fellow  is  enough  to  make  a 
woman  wretched ;  the  combination  is  sufficient  to  drive  her  mad. 
She  would  doubtless  sit  and  ponder  during  the  long  and  weary 
night  hours  when  he  was  carousing  with  his  drunken  compan- 
ions, and  would  contrast  her  present  wretched  state  with  the 
happiness  of  early  days.  Her  thoughts  would  revert  to  the  time 
he  won  her  love,  to  the  day  on  which  he  brought  her  to  his  home 
a  bride,  and  then  she  would  cast  her  eyes  around  the  room,  now 
robbed  of  almost  every  thing  portable  to  supply  his  insane  appe- 
tite for  liquor,  and  a  heavy  sigh  would  burst  from  her  heart 
But  still  she  would  continue  her  sad  reminiscences,  and  think  of 
the  kindness  he  displayed  then,  and  of  his  brutal  ferocity  now — 
would  remember  his  considerate  tenderness  and  compare  it  with 
his  maniac  fury.  And  then  something  would  whisper  to  her, 
"Why  do  you  endure  it?"  and  her  woman's  nature  would  be 
aroused,  resistance  would  take  the  place  of  submission,  and  she 
would  leave  her  home  and  him  who  had  desecrated  it,  and  immo- 
late herself  upon  the  altar  of  vice,  a  victim  to  her  husband's 
drunkenness  and  cruelty. 

C.  N. :  "  My  husband  left  me  because  I  was  sickly  and  could 
not  do  hard  work."  This  woman's  husband  may  be  pictured  as 
a  lazy,  worthless  fellow ;  probably  one  who  married  not  to  secure 
a  helpmate  and  a  partner,  but  to  obtain  a  slave.  Her  health 
would  not  allow  her  to  perform  as  much  drudgery  as  he  expect- 
ed ;  the  speculation  did  not  turn  out  as  well  as  he  had  anticipated, 
and  he  left  her  destitute,  to  starve  or  sin,  as  she  thought  fit. 

P.  T. :  "  My  husband  was  intemperate,  and  turned  out  to  be  a 
thief  He  was  sent  to  prison."  Still  another  victim  of  a  drunk- 
en husband,  but  he  carried  his  vicious  habits  to  a  point  where  the 
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laws  of  Ilia  country  w0\ild  rencU  liiiii-  Had  he  merely  deserted 
his  wife,  nobody  would  have  thought  it  his  busiiieas  to  arrest  hiin, 
but  he  stolu  eowie  person's  property,  and  all  the  ongiiiery  of  the 
law  waB  forthwith  arrayed  agaiust  him.  In  thu  one  instance,  his 
conducit  condemns  his  wife  to  shame  in  this  world  and  [)erhap8 
perdition  in  the  next,  and  the  good-tempered  public  looks  quietly 
on  and  says  nothing,  lu  the  other  case,  he  defrauds  his  neighbor 
of  some  dollars  aud  cents,  and  the  indignant  community  demands 
his  condign  punishment!  What  conclusion  con  bo  drawn  i'rom 
these  facts?  Honor,  character,  and  life  are  ruined,  and  the  of- 
fender escapee:  money  is  stolen,  and  he  is  punished  I  Is  money 
more  valuable  than  the  character  ond  life  of  woman  ? 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  when  the  care  of  a  child 
is  assumed  by  ite  relativia,  the  parental  obligations  also  devolve 
upon  them ;  nor  can  there  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
duty  of  relations  to  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  any  child- 
ren whom  death  or  other  circumstances  may  have  deprived  of 
their  natural  prol^^clora.     Were  not  these  principles  generally  rec- 
ognized, all  large  cities  would  be  crowded  with  destitute  orphans. 
The  beneficial  results  often  arising  from  such  guardianships  ai^e 
[  very  strongly  in  their  favor;  hut  still  the  imperative  duty  is  fre- 
I  quently  evaded,  or  acknowledged  and  made  the  opportunity  for 
I  an  exhibition  of  tyranny  whicli  naturally  tends  to  the  encourage- 
I  2nent  of  vice     Take  the  following  cases  in  illustration ; 

J.  F. :  "I  support  my  aunt."  In  this  case  the  duties  of  the 
I  aunt  were  not  merely  evaded,  but  she  adds  to  her  neglect  a  pc»i- 
I  tive  approval  of  the  girl's  abandoned  life,  by  voluntarily  receiv- 
I  iag  a  portion  of  her  earnings.  What  species  of  education  she  be- 
I  stowed  upon  her  niece  may  be  inferred  from  its  results.  Such  dis- 
I  closures  are  almost  too  disgusting  to  be  criticised. 

S.  B. :  "  My  imrenls  were  dead.  I  camu  to  this  country  with  an 
I  uncle  and  aunt,  who  ill-us.d  mo  from  the  time  I  landed  till  I  ran 
I  away."  The  death  of  her  jwirenta  should  have  been  a  passport  to 
fthe  affection  of  the  relatives  to  whose  charge  she  was  intrusted, 
f  but,  instead  of  producing  such  an  effect,  they  brought  lier  to  a 
I  Btrange  land,  ajid  practices)  a  succession  of  cruelties,  until  she 
}  txiuld  eiiduns  them  no  longer.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
I  was  a  plan  intended  to  drive  her  from  their  home.  They  neither 
1  acknowleilgwl  their  iluly  to  supply  the  places  nf  the  father  and 
I  mother  she  had  lost,  nor  did  they  recognise  the  foive  of  relation- 
Lship,  which,  at  least,  should  have  protected  her  from  positive  un- 
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kindness.     Nor  did  they  possess  any  of  those  feelings  of  sympathy 
which  every  well-disposed  person  must  entertain  toward  an  or- 
phan.    They  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  the  probability  of 
her  falling  into  bad  company  and  \'icious  habits  if  she  left  their 
care,  but  no  regard  for  her  happiness  or  character  seems  to  have 
entered  into  their  calculations,  which  may  have  been  somiewhat  in 
this  form :  She  is  an  expense  to  us,  so  we  will  contrive  to  drive 
her  away ;  if  she  can  make  her  li\4ng  honestly,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  if  she  turns  out  a  prostitute,  that  is  her  own  concern.     It  was 
not  solely  "  her  own  concem^^^  but  it  involved  them  also  in  its  con- 
sequences, through  their  agency  in  its  accomplishment,  and,  mor- 
ally speaking,  they  are  as  liable  for  her  ruin  as  if  they  had  actu- 
ally, and  not  indirectly,  caused  it 

The  following  cases  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  are  pre- 
sented in  conjunction : 

A.  D. :  "  My  parents  were  dead.  I  lived  with  my  uncle,  who 
treated  me  very  unkindly." 

L.  S. :  "  My  parents  died  when  I  was  young.  I  lived  with  an 
uncle-  and  aunt,  who  used  me  ill."  The  deprivation  of  each  of 
these  unfortunate  women  in  the  death  of  their  parents,  a  loss  al- 
most incalculable  in  its  results,  placed  them  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  those  who  alike  neglected  their  duties  and  rendered  the 
trust  a  medium  for  unkindness  to  the  orphans.  It  seems  surjiris- 
ing  that  the  memory  of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister  can  not  secure 
even  ordinary  care  for  their  children.  It  can  not  be  expected  that 
the  surviving  relatives  would  exhibit  the  same  amount  of  affection 
as  would  have  been  shown  by  the  parents,  but  disappointment  must 
be  experienced  if  they  make  no  pretensions  to  kindness.  The  dic- 
tates of  nature  are  violated  when  harshness  takes  the  place  of  sym- 
pathy, and  destitution  is  considered  a  sufficient  warrant  for  delib- 
erate and  continuo\is  ill-treatment.  Such  conduct  renders  a  girl 
reckless  and  misanthropic,  and  will  drive  her  to  seek,  in  unhallow- 
ed love,  the  affection  her  guardians  have  refused. 

L.  M. :  "I  was  taken  by  my  sister-in-law  to  a  house  of  prostitu- 
tion, and  there  violated."  It  is  not  often  such  a  case  of  barbarity 
is  found  in  civilized  life,  nor  indeed  in  less  polished  communities, 
as  this  forcible  violation  of  a  young  girl  through  the  aid  and  con- 
nivance of  her  sister-in-law.  The  mind  recoils,  with  disgust,  from 
the  instances  of  rape  so  frequently  occurring,  but  this  case  is  so 
peculiarly  aggravated  that  it  can  not  be  contemplated  without  a 
feeling  of  shame  for  the  depravity  of  human  nature.     In  the  one 
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sc,  the  brutal  paesious  of  a  inaD  are  displayed  in  a  brutal  man- 
ner ;  in  the  other,  the  same  cause  exists  to  a  similar  extent,  coupled 
with  the  blackest  perfidy  of  a  female  relative.    To  such  a  shame- 
less violation  of  the  laws  of  consanguinity,  such  on  outrageous  con- 
spiracy between  a  vile  man  and  a  monster  of  a  woman,  tho  ^t«r 
,  must  have  been  induced  to  lend  her  aid  by  some  means  best  known 
[  to  herself.    It  is  quite  impossible  to  imagine  she  possessed  a  single 
I  Bpark  of  virtue ;  ou  the  coutrary,  she  must  have  sunk,  long  before 
^bis  occurrence,  to  ibo  lowest  depths  of  vice,  or  she  never  would 
lave  been  an  instrament  ia  such  an  infernal  scheme.     The  coii- 
Ijnderation  she  received  is,  of  course,  known  ouly  to  the  parties 
■iht^msclves,  but  it  would  give  a  farther  iosight  to  her  character  if 
•jbc  reader  could  be  informed  of  the  catiraate  set  by  a  sister-in-law 
■japoTi  an  orphan's  virtue.     The  result  of  the  outrage  is,  no  doubt, 
■«3caclly  what  tho  criminals  anticipated.     The  victim  knew  that 
r  character  was  ruined,  that  she  had  no  alternative  but  prustitu- 
B^on,  and,  while  tho  guilty  pair  who  literally  forced  her  to  sin  can 
X)ngratulat«  each  other  on  the  success  of  their  machinations,  she 
must  endure  tho  penalty  in  a  life  of  crime  and  misery. 

G.  H, ;  "I  was  detected  and  exposed  by  my  brother."  This 
irl,  who  had  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  a  man  whom  "she  loved, 
lot  wisely,  but  too  well,"  may  assign  her  subsequent  career  of  vice 

0  the  conduct  of  her  brother.     Ue  must  have  been  sadly  deficient 

1  all  kindly  feeling  thus  to  parade  his  sister's  dishonor,  and  also 
■  possessed  of  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  a  lai^e 
Kiunount  of  malevolence.  It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  lie  act- 
■<0d  from  ignorance,  as  he  must  have  been  certain  that  such  an  ex- 
liposure  would  most  probably  induce  his  sister  to  qontinuc  an  in- 
I  tercourse  which  was  publicly  known,  and  therefore  could  not  aug- 
'  nient  her  disgrace ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived  that  a  malicious  desire 

to  blast  her  character  governed  his  conduct.     But,  whatever  his 

E. motive,  the  result  was  the  same.     She  was  forced  to  a  life  of  pros- 

ftititution,  from  which  she  might  have  been  rescued  had  kind  and  af- 

V&ctionate  means  been  employed,  instead  of  the  cruel  mid  heedless 

murse  which  was  adopted. 

C.  W. :  "  My  parents  died  when  I  was  young.  I  was  brought 
ijQp  by  relatives  who  went  to  California  when  I  was  sixteen  years 
'  1,  and  left  me  destitute.  I  had  no  trade,"  There  is  no  allega- 
ion  that  this  girr,i  relatives  used  herunkindly  during  the  time  she 
Jived  with  them,  hut  thej'  deserted  her,  in  a  helpless  condition,  at 
e  very  time  when  she  most  needed  their  guardianship.  They 
Kk 
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could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  many  temptations  to  which  a 
young  woman,  without  protectors  or  means  of  livelihood,  is  ex- 
posed in  New  York,  and  yet  they  removed  to  a  distance,  and  left 
her  to  meet  these  trials  alone.  A  girl  whom  they  had  reared  from 
infancy,  and  for  whom  they  must  have  entertained  considerable 
affection,  they  tamely  abandoned  to  an  almost  certain  fate  far 
worse  than  death.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  a  most  inconsiderate 
step,  and  has  resulted  very  disastrously. 

E.  R. :  "  My  husband  deserted  me  to  live  with  another  woman ; 
my  parents  were  dead ;  I  went  to  my  brother's  house,  and  he 
turned  me  out.''  Fraternal  unkindness  farther  exemplified !  An 
orphan  sister,  deserted  by  her  husband,  asked  from  her  brother  the 
shelter  of  his  roof,  and  he  drove  her  from  the  house !  Such  con- 
duct would  have  been  barbarous  if  even  a  stranger  had  made  the 
appeal ;  in  the  present  instance,  it  exhibits  a  cruelty  which  can 
not  be  too  severely  reprobated. 

C.  B. :  "  My  parents  were  dead.  I  was  out  of  place.  I  had  no 
relations  but  an  uncle,  who  would  not  give  me  any  shelter  unless 
I  paid  him  for  it.  I  went  on  the  town  to  get  money  to  pay  for 
my  lodgings."  This  uncle's  name  ought  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  a  synonym  of  hard-hearted  selfishness,  and  as  indi- 
cating another  manner  in  which  money  can  be  made.  His  miser- 
ly propensities  must  have  been  very  strongly  developed  when  he 
refused  a  shelter  to  his  destitute  niece  unless  she  paid  for  it.  It 
certainly  did  not  matter  to  him  how  or  where  she  obtained  the 
means,  and  doubtless  his  equanimity  was  not  disturbed  when  he 
ascertained  that  the  money  she  paid  him  was  the  price  of  her 
shame.  The  coin  was  as  bright  in  his  hand,  as  useful  to  him  to 
hoard  or  to  spend,  as  if  it  had  been  her  honest  earning.  Probably 
he  would  have  been  excessively  annoyed  (it  is  the  characteristic 
of  such  men)  if  any  plain-spoken  person  had  told  him  that  he  was 
the  means  of  making  this  girl  a  prostitute ;  but  can  it  be  denied 
that  such  was  the  fact,  when  he  received  some  portion  of  the 
money  earned  by  his  niece's  prostitution  before  he  would  allow 
her  to  sleep  in  his  house  ? 

L.  S. :  "  My  sister  ill-treated  me  because  I  had  no  work."  Here 
a  sister  seems  to  have  regarded  money  as  the  chief  good.  The 
applicant  was  out  of  employment,  in  itself  enough  to  enlist  one's 
sympathies ;  she  was  in  want,  which  should  have  been  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  kindness ;  and  yet,  for  these  causes,  a  sister  ill- 
treated  her. 
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Tn  tlius  endearnring  to  sbow  the  several  duties  of  parent^  bus- 
banda,  and  relativca  to  Uiosc  dependent  femak«  wlio  are  liable  to 
be  exposed  at  any  moment  to  temptations  leading  Trom  llie  path 
of  virtue,  caaea  have  been  exhibited  in  which  a  departure  from 
the  universally  recognized  obligations  of  these  clasaes  has  added 
recruits  to  the  ranks  of  prostitution.  In  these  remarks,  the  en- 
deavor has  been  to  advance  nothing  resting  on  a  theory;  to  ad- 
tocate  nothing  unless  supported  by  facts  or  acknowledged  by 
eomtnon  sense;  to  exonerate  no  one  from  blame  when  circura- 
Btances  demanded  a  censure,  and  to  condemn  none  in  favor  of 
whoia  there  could  be  an  existiDg  doubt. 

The  recorded  extracts,  giving  an  insight  beyond  the  scene  of 
public  view,  exhibiting  iho  secret  machinery  of  the  family  circle, 
can  not  be  contemplated  witliout  a  mingled  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
shainc.  Sorrow,  that  so  many  femiilus  who  might  have  been  use- 
fill  members  of  society  have  been  forced  into  the  ranks  of  sin ; 
!hame,  that  the  iuslnimenls  iii  these  pniccedings  were  those 
who  should  have  exerted  every  power  to  prevent  such  a  resulL 

Cases  have  now  Iwen  presented  to  the  reader  where  a  sorrow- 
ig,  heart-broken  girl  has  been  denied  the  opportunity  of  repent- 
ance, and  driven  from  a  father's  homo ;  where  another  has  Iw^n 
expelled  from  the  family  circle  because  she  would  not  consent  to 
an  ill-assorted  marriage ;  where  stepfathers  and  stepmothers  have 
violated  their  duties,  and  despised  the  obligations  they  had  volun- 
tarily asstmaed;  where  a  mother's  ill-treatment  has  driven  her 
daughter  to  ruin;  where  parents  were  living  and  reveling  upon 
the  wages  of  their  children's  dishonor ;  where  false  accusations 
and  unkind  treatment  were  resorted  to,  and,  from  their  natural 
effects,  drove  a  girl  from  home  and  virtue ;  where  drunkenness 
and  debauchery  made  home  a  hell  upon  earth ;  where  parents  in 
aniuent  cireumatances  have  driven  a  child  from  their  home ;  whore 
prostitution  was  willingly  embraced  as  an  escape  from  parental 
lynumy. 

Again:  Instances  have  been  cited  where  husbands  have  de- 
serted their  wives  and  children ;  where  the  marital  vow  has  been 
broken  in  the  most  glaring  manner,  and  the  crime  followed  by 
deliberate  abandonment;  where  the  wife's  afieetions  have  been 
sHght^-d,  and  her  love  relinquished  for  the  purchased  caresses  of 
another  woman;  where  a  charge  of  infidelitv  has  lieen  made 
against  a  wife  without  cause;  where  a  husband  has  dciiberatoly 
brought  his  wife  to  a  house  of  prostitution,  and  is  now  leading  an 
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idle,  worthless  life  upon  her  earnings;  where  another  husband 
brought  his  wife  to  a  strange  city  in  order  to  desert  her  and  her 
children ;  where  the  solemn  contract  of  marriage  has  been  per- 
verted; where  a  drunken  husband  has  raised  his  hand  against 
the  woman  he  had  sworn  to  protect ;  where  a  wife's  sickness  and 
incapacity  for  labor  was  made  a  reason  for  her  husband's  deser- 
tion; where  a  man's  insane  thirst  for  intoxicating  liquor  has 
forced  a  woman  to  prostitution  for  a  maintenance;  where  the 
husband  has  been  committed  to  prison  for  theft. 

Farther :  Cases  have  been  given  where  an  aunt  lives  upon  the 
proceeds  of  a  niece's  prostitution ;  where  uncles  and  aunts  have 
systematically  ill-used  their  orphan  relatives ;  where  a  sister-in- 
law  procured  and  assisted  at  the  violation  of  a  child ;  where  a 
brother's  unkindness  forced  his  sister  to  continue  a  life  of  shame ; 
where  relatives  to  whom  an  orphan  child  was  intrusted  abandoned 
her  when  she  most  needed  their  care ;  where  a  brother  refused  an 
asylum  to  a  deserted  and  suffering  sister ;  where  an  uncle  forced 
a  girl  to  prostitute  herself  for  money  to  pay  him  for  her  lodgings. 

As  already  stated,  these  cases  are  all  facts,  collected  in  the 
course,  of  this  investigation,  and  are  believed  to  be  substantially 
correct.  With  such  disclosures  as  these,  can  any  one  be  sur- 
prised at  the  continued  spread  of  prostitution  ?  The  family  cir- 
cle is  one  of  the  sources  whence  it  emanates ;  so  is  the  matrimo- 
nial bond ;  and  so  are  the  different  branches  of  consanoruinitv. 
When  fathers,  husbands,  and  relatives  thus  forget  their  duties, 
and  lend  their  influence  to  swell  the  tide  of  vice,  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  strangers  should  be  found  ready  and  eager  to 
contribute  their  share  to  the  polluted  current. 

But  the  evil  is  not  incurable,  if  public  opinion  can  be  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  public  morals,  and  parents  are  satisfied,  by  unmis- 
takable demonstrations,  that  the  voice  of  an  indignant  people  will 
be  raised  against  them  if  practices  similar  to  those  narrated  con- 
tinue to  occur.  Husbands,  too,  must  be  convinced  that  any  in- 
fraction of  their  marriage  vows  will  expose  them  to  popular 
odium;  and  if  they  have  contracted  an  ill-assorted,  hasty  alli- 
ance, the  responsibility  must  be  borne  by  themselves.  The  con- 
tracts they  voluntarily  made  must  be  fulfilled.  Relatives  also 
must  be  warned  that  the  performance  of  their  duties  will  be  rig- 
idly required.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  determination  to  enforce  existing  laws ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  some  of  the  main  causes  of  prostitution 
will  be  removed. 
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To  resume  the  analysis  of  the  tablo  of  replies:  Seventy-one 
I  womeQ  were  perauaded  by  prostitutca  to  embrace  a  life  of  de- 
1  pravity.  One  of  the  moat  common  raodea  by  which  this  end  is 
I  IKXompIished  is  to  inveiglo  a  girl  into  some  house  of  prostitution 
'  aa  a  servant,  and  this  is  frequently  done  through  the  medium  of 
an  intelligence  office. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  are  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  and  routine  of  buainesa  in  those  offices,  but  they 
may  be  described  as  a  matter  of  information  to  others.  Imagine 
a  large  room,  generally  a  basement,  in  some  leading  thoroughfare. 

!Upon  entering  from  the  street  you  will  observe  two  doors,  marked 
respectively  "  EsTitANCE  FOH  Employeks"  and  "  Entrance  for 
Servants."     Passing  through  the  first,  you  approach  a  desk, 
where  the  proprietor  or  his  clerk  is  seated  with  his  register  books 
before  him.     You  make  known  your  wish  to  engage  a  servant, 
Specifying  her  duties  and  the  wages  you  are  willing  lo  pay. 
This  ia  registered  with  your  name  and  address,  the  fee  is  paid, 
and  you  are  invited  lo  walk  into  the  other  department,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  any  of  the  throng  who  are  waiting  there  will  suit 
your  purpose.     If  successful  iji  the  search,  it  is  merely  necessaiy 
to  inform  the  book-keeper  that  you  are  suited,  and  to  take  your 
f  .iervant  home  with  you ;  but  if  you  do  not  succeed,  a  woman  will 
I  be  sent  to  the  registered  address,  and  the  office-keeper  will  con- 
■"tinue  to  send  until  you  are  satisfied. 

Servants  who  wish  to  obtain  situationa  register  their  wanta  and 
t  pay  a  fee.  If  there  are  no  places  likely  to  suit  them  on  the  list 
I  of  employers,  they  have  permission  to  remain  in  the  waiting-room 
y  Until  an  applicant  appears.  In  these  waiting-rooms  may  be  found 
Lft  crowd  of  expectants  varying  from  twenty  to  one  hundred,  ac- 
p  cording  to  the  business  transacted  by  the  office. 

In  theory  this  arrangement  is  a  very  good  one;  in  practice  it 
ja  frpquently  abused.  A  respectable  housekeeper  who  wishes  to 
engage  a  servant  will  find  but  little  trouble  in  douig  so,  and  any 
person  wishing  to  make  the  office  a  medium  for  securing  females 
for  improper  purposes  will  seldom  be  disappointed.  It  is  rarely 
that  the  proprietors  notice  the  arrangements  made ;  they  merely 
t  as  brokers,  and  make  known  the  wanti  of  each  party,  and  do 
ft  interfere  with  the  character  of  cither  unless  it  is  so  nolorious- 
a  lo  force  them  to  notice  it  for  tiieir  own  sake.  So  long 
B  the  employer  and  servant  agree,  the  ollice-keepcr  is  contented. 
I  The  following  facts  illustrate  the  mimner  in  which  young  worn- 
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en  are  sometimes  entrapped.     A  respectably-dressed  man  went 
into  an  intelligence  office,  and  represented  himself  as  a  storekeeper 
residing  some  twenty  miles  from  New  York.     He  wished  to  hire 
a  girl  as  seamstress  and  chambennaid,  who  must  go  home  with 
him  the  same  afternoon.     Glancing  around  the  waiting-room,  he 
soon  saw  one  of  sufficiently  attractive  appearance,  to  whom  he 
made  the  proposition.     The  wages  he  offered  were  liberal,  the 
work  was  described  as  light,  and  the  woman  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  accompany  him  forthwith.     He  told  her  that  he  had  a 
little  business  to  transact  before  he  could  leave  the  city,  but  that 
she  could  wait  for  him  at  his  sister's  until  the  cars  were  ready  to 
start     She  had  but  slight  knowledge  of  the  temptations  of  New 
York,  and  went  with  him  to  a  brothel,  the  keeper  of  which  he 
stated  to  be  his  sister.    Here  she  remained  for  some  hours  waiting 
his  return.     The  "  sister"  expressed  her  surprise  at  his  absence, 
but  concluded  that  his  business  had  detained  him,  and,  with  appa- 
rently a  kindly  feeling,  told  the  girl  that  she  would  be  w^elcome 
to  sleep  there  that  night.    Her  suspicions  were  lulled  by  the  seem- 
ing respectability  of  the  persons,  and  she  remained.     In  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  character  of  the  house  became  evident,  and 
then  the  proprietress  offered  to  engage  her  as  a  servant,  solemnly 
promising  that  she  should  not  be  exposed  to  any  insult     Almost 
a  total  stranger  in  the  city,  and  destitute  of  money,  she  consented. 
A  very  few  days  in  such  a  hot-bed  of  vice  was  sufficient  to  deaden 
her  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  within  a  fortnight  she  was  en- 
rolled as  a  prostitute. 

Keepers  of  houses  sometimes  visit  these  offices  themselves,  but 
generally  some  unknown  agent  is  employed,  or,  at  times,  one  of 
the  prostitutes  is  plainly  dressed,  and  sent  to  register  her  name  as 
wishing  a  situation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
waiting-room.  There  she  enters  into  conversation  with  the  other 
women,  whom  she  uses  all  the  art  she  possesses  to  induce  to  visit 
her  employer,  and  very  frequently  with  the  same  result  as  in  the 
case  just  narrated. 

There  exists  among  many  prostitutes  a  fiendish  desire  to  reduce 
the  virtuous  of  their  own  sex  to  a  similar  degradation  with  them- 
selves. Since  they  can  not  elevate  their  own  characters,  they 
strive  to  debase  those  of  others.  To  accomplish  this,  they  spare 
neither  trouble  nor  misrepresentation.  One  system  in  which  they 
are  commonly  employed  may  be  noted,  although  the  mode  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  case  of  the  servant-girl  just  given.     A  man  had  re- 
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solved  to  ruin  a  woman  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  his  sin- 
cerity, and  admitted  that  she  loved  him.  He  found  that  her  mod- 
esty and  good  sense  were  proof  against  his  persuasive  powers,  and 
he  finally  resorted  to  stratagem,  and  invited  her  to  walk  with 
him  to  visit  some  relations.  He  took  her  to  a  brothel,  introduced 
[  its  keeper  (who  had  already  been  instructed  in  her  part)  as  his 
aunt,  and  one  or  two  of  the  inmates  represented  her  daughters. 
The  deception  was  maintained  for  a  time ;  family  matters  were 
discussed,  and  refreshments  introduced.  A  glass  of  drugged  wine 
was  handed  to  tlie  victim,  and  as  soon  as  its  effects  were  visible 
the  villainous  deed  was  effected.    Such  machinations  as  this  show 

■  that  not  only  are  many  of  these  prostitutes  dangerous  to  society 

■  from  their  open  and  avowed  life  of  crime,  but  also  from  the  in- 
Iflucnces  tliey  exert  to  deceive  the  Honest  of  their  own  sex. 

Allusion  has  boon  already  made  to  the  numerous  dangers  which 
lurround  young  women  during  their  passage  to  this  country  on 
f  crowded  emigrant  ships,  or  after  their  arrival  in  the  equally  crowd- 
ed emigrant  boarding-honeea,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them  in 
this  section  ;  but  an  incomplete  statement  of  the  causes  of  prosti- 
tution would  be  presented  if  the  injurious  effects  of  some  of  our 
fcshionablc  boarding-schools  were  suffered  to  pass  without  notice. 
Startling  us  such  an  as-sertion  may  appear,  it  is  no  more  strange 
than  true.  A  system  of  education,  the  prominent  design  of  which 
I  -is  to  impart  a  knowleilge  of  the  (so-called)  modem  accomplish- 
!  tnents  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  moral  training;  to  make 
the  pupils  present  the  most  dazzling  appearance  in  society,  regard- 
less of  their  real  interests  and  duties,  does,  in  some  cases,  lead  to 
unhappy  results.  Filial  affection,  or  early  training,  or  innate  vir- 
tue, enable  many  to  overcome  these  temptitions,  but  others  suc- 
cumb to  them.  One  case,  in  particular,  it  is  desirable  to  record, 
ulthough  several  of  a  similar  nature  were  met  with. 

A  girl,  eighteen  years  of  age,  bom  in  Louisiana,  of  highly  re- 
,   Bpectable  parents,  was  induced  to  elope  from  a  board  in  g-.school  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  with  a  man  who  accorded  with  her 
romantic  ideal  of.  a  lover.     No  marriage  vows  ever  passed  be- 
tween them ;  she  tmsled  him  as  the  heroine  of  a  modem  novel 
would  have  done,  and  he  deecived  her,  as  all  modem  rakes  dccfivc 
their  vietims.     She  lived  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.    When 
,  he  deserted  Ix-r,  she  was  Irft  almost  destitute".     She  was  nfniid  to 
I  iBtnm  to  her  parents,  knowing  that  they  were  aequainti'd  with  the 
^e  she  had  been  leading,  and  she  had  no  other  means  of  support 
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than  open  and  avowed  prostitution.  These  features  of  her  history 
should  present  a  warning  to  both  parents  and  daughters  of  the 
dangers  attending  a  superficial  and  improper  system  of  education. 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  schools  are  open  to 
such  objections.  In  the  numerous  institutions  of  the  kind  scat- 
tered throughout  the  land,  the  majority  are  worthy  of  every  con- 
fidence. Instances  like  this  are  probably  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  still,  what  has  been  pernicious  in  one  case  may  be  in  another; 
and  the  education  of  young  women,  forming,  as  it  does,  their  char- 
acter for  life,  should  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  se- 
cure their  safety,  honor,  and  usefulness.  In  a  subsequent  chapter, 
this  superficial  education  will  be  farther  noticed. 

One  of  the  real  improvements  of  modem  times  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  physiology  as  a  branch  of  education  in  our  schools.  Yet 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  knowledge  commimicated  to  youth 
upon  a  subject  so  important  is  still  extremely  limited.  Indeed, 
such  is  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  that  any  text-book  or 
teacher  that  should  impart  thorough  instruction  in  regard  to  all 
the  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  would  be  considered 
entirely  unfit  for  use  or  duty.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  young 
of  both  sexes  do  become  informed  upon  the  subjects  of  marriage, 
procreation,  and  maternity.  And  how  ?  By  force  of  natural  cu- 
riosity and  injurious  association.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  pa- 
rents to  rightly  inform  their  children  concerning  the  things  which 
they  must  inevitably  know.  In  consequence  of  their  neglect  of 
this  duty,  both  boys  and  girls  are  left  to  find  out  all  they  can 
about  the  mysteries  of  their  being  from  ignorant  servants  or  cor- 
rupt companions.  Let  fathers  teach  their  sons,  and  mothers  their 
daughters,  at  the  earliest  practicable  age,  all  that  their  future  well- 
being  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  know.  The  information 
thus  acquired  will  be  invested  with  a  sacredness  and  delicacy 
entirely  wanting  when  obtained  from  unreliable  and  pernicious 
sources. 

Thus  would  many  of  the  injurious  influences  incident  to  the 
present  secrecy  upon  such  subjects  be  avoided.  Of  the  evil  hab- 
its and  practices  common  among  youth,  pliysicians  are  well  cog- 
nizant, and  many  a  parent  has  had  to  mourn  their  sad  results  in 
the  premature  death  or  dethroned  reason  of  children  who,  with 
proper  physical  training,  might  have  been  their  pride  and  joy. 

Next  to  the  responsibility  of  parents  in  this  matter  is  tl\at  of 
teachers,  who,  with  all  judiciousness  and  delicacy,  should  supply 


the  deficiencies  of  ignorant  or  incsipable  parents  in  the  physiolog- 
ical education  of  all  committed  to  their  care. 

And  here  a  wonl  in  regard  to  the  bad  cEFeeta  ot^  so  callc<l,  clas- 
sical studies.  Are  they  not  oftentimes  acquired  at  tlie  risk  of 
outraged  delicacy  or  ondemiined  moral  principles?  Mytholof^, 
in  particular,  introduces  our  youth  to  court«aao3  who  are  described 
aa  goddesses,  and  goddesses  who  are  but  courtesans  in  disguise. 
Poetry  and  history  as  frequently  have  for  their  themes  the  ecsta- 
sies of  illicit  love  as  the  innocent  joys  of  pure  aUcction.  Shall 
these  branches  of  study  be  totally  ignored?  By  no  means;  but 
let  their  harmless  flowers  and  wholesome  fruit  alone  be  culled  for 
youthful  minds,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  poisonous  ones,  how- 
ever beautiful. 

This  lack  of  information  has  resulted  in  another  evil  in  the  ini- 
petiia  it  has  given  to  the  sale  of  obscene  books  and  prints.     Re- 
cent legal  proceedings  have  checked  this  nefarious  trade,  but  it 
Blill  eicifits.     Boys  and  young  men  may  be  found  loitering  at  all 
I  hours  round  hotels,  steam-boat  docks,  rail-road  depots,  and  other 
inbtic  places,  ostensibly  selling  newspapers  or  pamphlets,  but  se- 
rtly  ofifering  vile,  lecherous  publications  to  those  who  are  likely 
B  be  customers.    They  generally  select  young  and  inexperienced 
I  for  two  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  these  are  the  most 
robftblc  purehasers,  and  will  submit  to  the  most  extortion;  and, 
■  4n  the  second,  they  can  be  more  easily  imposed  upon.    The  vend- 
!  have  a  trick  which  they  frequently  perform,  and  which  can 
I  scarcely  be  regretted.    In  a  small  bound  volume  they  insert  about 
iinlf  a  dozen  highly-colored  obscene  plates,  which  are  cut  to  fit 
B  of  the  printed  page.     Having  fixed  upon  a  victim,  they 
Psautiously  draw  his  attention  to  the  pictures  by  rapidly  turning 
fover  the  leaves,  but  do  not  allow  him  to  take  the  book  inl*:*  his 
I  hands,  although  they  give  him  a  good  opportunity  to  note  its 
I  binding.     He  never  dreams  that  the  plates  are  loose,  and  feels 
I  sure  that  in  buying  the  book  he  buys  the  pictures  also.     When 
I  ite  price  is  agreed  upon,  the  salesman  hints  that,  as  he  U  watched, 
\  the  customer  had  better  turn  his  back  for  a  moment  while  taking 
the  money  from  his  pocket-book,  and  in  this  inter\-al  he  slips  the 
plates  from  between  the  leaves  and  conceals  them.     Tlie  next 
boraent  the  parties  are  again  face  to  face,  the  price  is  handed 
Fiwer,  and  the  book  he  had  seen  before  is  handed  to  the  purchaser 
I  under  a  renewed  caution,  and  is  carefully  pocketed.     The  book- 
leller  leaves,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  the  prize  is  covertly 
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drawn  forth  to  be  examined  more  minutely,  and  the  unwary  one 
finds  that  he  has  paid  several  dollars  for  some  few  printed  pages, 
without  pictures,  which  would  have  been  dear  at  as  many  cents. 

Despite  all  precautions,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
manufacture  of  these  obscene  books  is  largely  carried  on  in  this 
city.  It  is  needless  to  remind  any  resident  of  the  large  seizures 
made  in  New  York  during  the  last  two  years,  or  to  particularize 
the  stock  condemned.  More  caution  is  observed  now,  and  the 
post-ojfice  is  made  the  vehicle  for  distribution.  Circulars  are  is- 
sued which  describe  the  pubhcations  and  their  prices,  modes  of 
transmitting  money  are  indicated,  and  the  advertiser  plainly  says 
that  he  will  not  allow  any  personal  interviews  on  account  of  the 
dangers  which  surround  the  traffic.  By  using  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  aliases^  and  often  changing  the  address  to  which  letters  are 
sent,  he  succeeds  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  secures 
many  remittances. 

Not  less  dangerous  than  the  directly  obscene  publications  is  a 
class  of  voluptuous  novels  which  is  rapidly  circulating.  Some  are 
translations  from  the  French;  but  one  man,  now  living  in  En- 
gland, has  written  and  published  more  disgustingly  minute  works, 
under  the  guise  of  honest  fiction,  than  ever  emanated  from  the 
Parisian  presses.  He  writes  in  a  strain  eminently  calculated  to 
excite  the  passions,  but  so  carefully  guarded  as  to  avoid  absolute 
obscenity,  and  embellishes  his  works  with  wood-cuts  which  ap- 
proach lasciviousness  as  nearly  as  possible  without  being  indict- 
able. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  publishers  have  been  found,  in 
this  and  other  cities,  who  are  willing  to  use  their  imprints  on  the 
title-pages  of  his  trash,  and  sell  works  which  can  not  but  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  worst  consequences.  Those  who  have  seen  much 
of  the  cheap  pamphlets,  or  "yellow-covered"  literature  offered  in 
New  York,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  the  name  of  the 
author  alluded  to,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it  would  only  be 
injured  by  its  disclosure.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
share  obscene  and  voluptuous  books  have  in  ruining  the  character 
of  the  young,  and  they  may  justly  be  considered  as  causes,  indi- 
rect it  may  be,  of  prostitution. 

Some  of  the  sources  of  prostitution  have  been  thus  examined. 
To  expose  them  all  would  require  a  volume ;  but  it  is  hoped  that 
sufficient  has  been  developed  to  induce  observation  and  inquiry, 
and  prompt  action  in  the  premises. 
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SEW  YORK. — STATISTICS. 
FUeani  of  Snpport.  —  Occnpwion. — TreBtmeot  of  Domestics.  —  Needlewomen. — 
Weekly  TLoTDings. — Fvmitle  Labor  in  France. — Compclilion. — Opporlnnily  for 
EmjilojTQcnt  in  ihe  Counlrv. — Eflecls  of  Fcmsle  Oixapations. — TemptniionB  of 
Seinutruset.'-lDdisi'riniinalc  Emplojmcnt  of  bolh  Sexes  iu  Shoja, — Factoty 
'  Life. — Business  of  the  Fathen  of  Proetitutra. — Mothers'  Busineis. — AasUidndo 
•a  I'Nrents.— Death  of  Pftrenu.—Intoxicalion.— Drinkiuf;  Hnbia  of  Frociilutei. 
— Delirium  Trameos.— Liqnor  Sold  in  Houios  of  Prostitution.— Parentol  Inflo- 
tnces.— BcliRion  of  Pmrenls  and  Prosiilutes.— Amiable  Feelings.— Kindnesi  and 
Pidelitj  10  each  other. 

Question.   Is  PROSTITUTION  YOUR   ONLY   MEANS  OF   SUPPORT? 

Dependent  solely  upon  proetitation 1698 

Have  other  means  of  enpporl 303 

ToUl 2000 

No  surprise  wUI  be  excited  by  the  fact  indicated  above,  that 

(venteen  of  every-  twenty  women  examined  iu  New  York  reply 

)  this  question  in  the  aSirmatiTe,  for  it  is  almost  impoBsiblc  to 

mceive  that  anj-  honest  occupation  can  be  associated  with  vice 

f  such  character.     The  small  minority  who  have  other  meana 

eonsisLi  jjrincipally  of  women  who  work  at  their  trades  or  occu- 

pationa  at  intervals,  or  who  receive  some  slight  payment  for  as- 

nating  in  the  ordinary  work,  or  for  sewing,  in  the  houses  of  ill 

June  where  they  reside.     It  is  difficult  to  believe  women  working 

f  as  domestics  in  brothels  are  virtuous  themselves ;  on  the  contrary, 

I  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 

1  prostitutes;  the  only  difference  being  that  they  work  a  portion 

I  pf  the  time,  while  the  "boarders"  do  not  work  at  all. 

Those  who  follow  an  employment  at  intervals  are  mostly  wom- 

f  en  whose  trades  are  uncertain,  and  who  are  liable  at  certain  sea- 

[  sons  of  the  year  to  be  without  employment.     Then  real  necessity 

I  fcpces  them  on  the  t<)wn  until  a  return  of  business  provides  them 

lith  work.     They  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed- 

There  is  another  claas  not  entirely  dependent  on  prostitution. 

t  consists  mostly  of  German  girls,  who  receive  from  five  to  six 

tollara  per  month  as  dancers  in  the  public  ball-rooms.     In  the 

r'flnt  ward  of  New  York  there  are  several  of  these  establishments, 

nd  the  Captain  of  Police  iu  that  district  has  attached  some  in' 
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teresting  memoranda  to  his  returns,  fk)m  which  is  gleaned  the 
following  information  respecting  these  places  and  their  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  submitted  to  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  draw 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  dancers. 

"  These  dance-houses  are  generally  kept  by  Germans,  who  con- 
sider dancing  a  proper  and  legitimate  business.  They  are  in  gen- 
eral very  quiet  The  girls  employed  to  dance  do  not  consider 
themselves  prostitutes,  because  the  proprietors  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  known  as  such.  Each  girl  receives  monthly  from  five  to 
six  dollars  and  her  board,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  hires  a 
room  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  I  have 
classed  them  all  as  prostitutes,  because,  in  addition  to  the  previous 
feet,  I  know  that  the  majority  of  them  have  lived  as  such.  Very- 
few  of  these  girls  are  excessive  drinkers.  Although  the  regula- 
tions of  the  ball-room  require  them  to  drink  after  each  dance 
with  their  partners,  yet  the  proprietor  has  always  a  bottle  of  water 
slightly  colored  with  port  wine,  from  which  they  drink,  and  he 
charges  the  partner  the  same  price  as  for  liquor." 

Alluding  to  the  keeper  of  one  of  these  places,  the  same  officer 
says: 

"  The  proprietress  of  this  house  is  a  German  woman  over 
seventy  years  of  age.  She  established  the  house  over  eighteen 
years  since,  to  my  certain  knowledge.  Her  husband  had  just 
then  arrived  from  Germany  with  their  four  children.  They  were 
not  worth  one  hundred  dollars  at  that  time.  The  man  died  three 
years  ago,  and  by  his  will  directed  forty  thousand  dollars  to  be 
divided  among  his  children.  The  widow  is  possessed  of  an  equal 
amount  in  her  own  name." 

Queslton.  What  trade  or  calling  did  you  follow  be- 
fore YOU   BECAME  A  PROSTITUTE? 

Orcupatlona.  Numbers. 

Shoe-binders 16 

Vest-makers 21 

Cap-makers 24 

Book-folders 27 

Factory  girls 37 

Housekeepers 39 

Milliners 41 

Seamstresses 59 

Tailoresses 105 

Dress-makers 121 

Servants 933 

Lived  with  parents  or  friends    _499 

Total 2000 


OccnpatloQs.  Nnmbem. 

Artist 1 

Nurse  in  Belle vue  Hospital,  N.  Y.  1 

School-teachers 3 

Fruit-hawkers 4 

Paper-hox-makers 5 

Tobacco-packers 7 

Attended  stores  or  bars    ...  8 

Attended  school 8 

Embroiderers 8 

Fur-sewers 8 

Hat-trimmers 8 

Umbrella-makers 8 

Flower-makers 9 
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Wherever  the  social  condition  of  woman  has  been  considered, 
one  fact  lias  always  been  painfully  apparent,  namely,  the  difficul- 
ties wliieh  surround  her  in  any  attempt  to  procure  employment 
beyond  the  beaten  track  of  needlework  or  doniealic  service.     Nu- 
Bieroua  light  or  sedentaiy  employments  now  pursued  by  men 
might  with  much  greater  propriety  be  confided  to  women,  but 
custom  seems  to  have  fixed  an  arbitrary  law  which  can  not  be 
altered.     If  a  lady  enters  a  dry  goods  store,  she  is  waited  upon 
by  some  stalwart  young  man,  whose  energy  and  muscle  would  be 
far  more  useful  in  lilUng  the  ground,  or  in  some  other  out-door 
employment.     If  she  wishes  to  make  a  purchase  of  jewelry,  she 
ia  served  by  the  same  class  of  attendants.     Why  should  not  i'e- 
malcs  have  this  branch  of  employment  at  their  command  ?     It 
would  in  a  majority  of  cases  be  more  consonant  with  the  feelings 
,  of  the  purchasers,  and  consequently  more  to  the  interest  of  store- 
j. keepers.     It  would  open  an  honorable  field  of  exertion  to  the 
I  women,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  men  who  now  monop- 
I  olize  such  employments,  by  forcing  them  to  obtain  work  suita- 
I  ble  to  their  sex  and  strength,  and  driving  from  the  crowded  cities 
luito  the  open  country  some  whose  eSeminacj  is  fast  bringing 
fttiicm  to  positive  idleness  and  ntin. 

Many  people  are  prepared  to  frown  upon  any  attempt  to  im- 

■  prove  the  social  condition  of  dependent  women.     They  regard  it 

I  as  a  part  of  that  myth  which  they  call  opposition  to  constituted 

J- authorities,  without  any  reference   to  the  consideration  which 

[  should  form  the  basis  of  all  society,  namely,  ensuring  the  greatest 

amount  of  good  to  the  greatest  number.     Others  who  are  opposed 

to  any  amelioration  sustain  their  views  by  a  libel  upon  woman, 

and  upon  her  Almighty  Creator.     They  assert  that  she  has  not 

Bufiicient  intellect  for  any  thing  beyond  routine  employment,  or 

blame  her  because  she  has  received  only  such  an  imperfect  edu- 

i  cation  as  the  world  has  thought  proper  to  award  her,  and  thus  has 

I  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ctxltivato  her  faculties.     It  is  not  nee- 

Icesary  to  point  to  the  productions  and  achievements  of  women 

I'Bven  in  our  own  days,  omitting  all  mention  of  what  has  been  done 

■ieretofore,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  proposition.     The  facts 

■■re  patent  to  the  world.     With  special  reference  to  the  subject  in 

flkand  it  may  be  asserted,  unhesitatingly  and  without  fear  of  con- 

rtradiclion,  that  were  there  more  avenues  of  employment  open  to 

I  females  there  would  bo  a  corresponding  decrease  in  prostitution, 

I  and  many  of  those  who  are  now  ranked  with  the  daughters  of 
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shame  would  be  happy  and  virtuous  members  of  the  oommu- 
nity.* 

In  the  list  of  occupations  pursued  by  the  women  who  are  now 
prostitutes  in  New  York,  a  most  lamentable  monotony  is  visible. 
Domestic  service  and  sewing  are  the  two  principal  resources. 
From  the  gross  number  of  two  thousand  deduct  those  who  lived 
with  their  parents  or  friends,  children  attending  school,  domestic 
servants,  and  housekeepers,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1822, 
and  there  is  a  balance  of  678,  nearly  six  hundred  of  whom  depend 
upon  needles  and  thread  for  an  existence.  In  the  total  number 
reported  there  are  only  four^  or  exactly  one  in  every  five  hundred^ 
who  relied  for  support  upon  any  occupation  requiring  mental  cul- 
ture, that  is,  one  artist  and  three  school-teachers.  This  fact  in 
itself  sustains  the  theories  that  mental  cultivation  and  sufficient 
employment  are  restrictions  to  the  spread  of  prostitution. 

If.  women  are  compelled  to  undergo  merely  the  slavery  of  life, 
no  moral  advancement  can  ever  be  expected  from  them.  If  every 
approach  to  remunerative  employment  is  systematically  clos^ 
against  them,  nothing  but  degradation  can  ensue,  and  the  moralist 
who  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  bare  possibihty  of  a  woman  be- 
ing allowed  to  cam  a  competent  Uving  in  a  respectable  manner 
will  ejaculate,  "  What  awful  depravity  exists  in  the  female  sex  I" 
He  and  others  of  his  class  drive  a  woman  to  starvation  by  refus- 
ing to  give  her  employment,  and  then  condemn  her  for  maintain- 
ing a  wretched  existence  at  the  price  of  virtue. 

But  to  notice  more  particularly  the  employments  which  the 

*  Miss  Mulock  remarks  on  female  occupations :  "Equality  of  sexes  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things.  One  only  *  right'  we  have  to  assert  in  common  with  mankind, 
and  that  is  as  much  in  our  hands  as  theirs — the  right  of  having  something  to  do." 
— yl  WomarCa  Thoughts  upon  Women  (New  York  ed.),  p.  13. 

"The  Father  of  all  has  never  put  one  man  or  one  woman  into  this  world  without 
giving  each  something  to  do  there." — Ihid.,  p.  19. 

"This  fact  remains  patent  to  any  person  of  common  sense  and  experience,  that 
in  the  present  day  one  half  of  our  women  are  ohliged  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
obliged  to  look  solely  to  themselves  for  maintenance,  position,  occupation,  amuse- 
ment, reputation,  life." — Ibid.,  p.  29. 

"  Is  society  to  draw  up  a  code  of  regulations  as  to  what  is  proper  for  us  to  do, 
and  what  not?" — Ibid.,  p.  81. 

"The  world  is  slowly  discovering  that  women  are  capable  for  far  more  crafts 
than  was  supposed,  if  only  they  are  properly  educated  for  them ;  that  they  are  good 
accountants,  shop-keepers,  drapers'  assistants,  telegraph  clerks,  watch-makers  ;  and 
doubtless  would  be  better  if  the  ordinary  training  which  almost  every  young  man 
has  a  chance  of  getting  were  thought  equally  indispensable  to  young  women." — 
Ibid.,  p.  76. 


k 
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courteaana  of  New  York  have  followed.  The  domestic  servante 
amount  lo  931.  No  modern  fashion  has  yet  been  introduced  to 
deprive  femiJes  of  this  sphere  of  hibor,  but  so  progressive  is  the 
age  that  rveti  that  may  be  acc-ompliehed  within  a  few  years,  and 
the  atlvertiaing  colunms  of  thu  newaj.mpers  teem  with  annoance- 
meiils  of  some  newly -invented  "  scrubbing-mathine,"  The  space 
will  not  permit  any  extended  remarks  on  this  employment,  but, 
while  allowing  that  many  employers  treat  their  servants  as  hu- 
man beings  gifted  with  the  same  sensibilities  and  feelings  as  them- 
selves, it  must  be  regretted  that  there  arc  others  who  use  them  in 
ft  manner  which  would  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  a  southern 
slave-driver.  Witli  such  mistresses  the  incapacity  of  servants  is 
a  constant  theme,  nor  do  they  ever  ask  themselves  if  they  have 
learned  the  science  of  governing.  Assuming  that  they  themselves 
are  right,  they  conclude  that  the  "  help"  is,  of  course,  wrong.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  girls  are  driven  to  intoxication  and  disgrace  by 
this  conduct?  Another  reason  which  forces  servant-girls  to  pros- 
titution is  the  excessive  number  who  are  constantly  out  of  em- 
ployment, estimated  at  one  fourth  of  those  resident  in  the  city,  an 
evil  which  would  be  diminished  were  there  more  opportunities  for 
female  labor. 

What  is  the  j)ositioa  of  the  needle-woman  ?  Far  worae  than 
that  of  the  servant.  The  latter  has  a  home  and  food  in  addition 
to  her  wages ;  the  former  must  lodge  and  keep  herself  out  of 
earnings  which  do  not  much  exceed  in  amount  the  ser^'ant's  pay. 
The  labor  by  which  this  miserable  pittance  is  earned,  so  tnithfial- 
ly  depicted  in  the  universally  known  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  is  dis- 
tressing and  enervating  to  a  degree.  Working  from  early  dawn 
till  late  at  night,' with  trembling  fingers,  aching  head,  and  very 
often  an  empty  stomach,  the  poor  seamstress  mina  her  health  to 
obtain  a  spare  and  insufficient  living.  Tliere  is  no  variety  in  her 
employment;  it  is  the  same  endless  round  of  stitches,  varied  only 
by  a  wearisome  journey  once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  store  whence 
she  receives  her  work,  and  where  the  probabilities  are  that  a  per- 
son of  her  scanty  wages  will  be  deducted  for  some  alleged  de- 
ficiency in  the  work.  She  has  no  redress,  but  must  submit  or  be 
discharged, 

Nor  is  the  position  of  a  milliner  or  dress-maker  much  superior 
to  this.  She  haa  a  room  providetl  for  her  in  the  employer's  estab- 
Ibhment,  and  there  aho  must  remain  so  long  as  the  inexorable  de- 
mands of  fashion,  or  the  necessity  of  preparing  bonnets  or  dresses 
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for  some  special  occasion  require.  It  matters  not  if  she  faint  from 
exhaustion  and  fetigue ;  Mrs. wants  her  ball-dress  to-mor- 
row, and  the  poor  slave  (we  use  this  word  advisedly)  must  labor 
as  if  her  eternal  salvation  rested  on  her  nimble  fingers.  But  the 
gay  robe  which  is  to  deck  the  form  of  beauty  is  completed ;  the 
hour  of  release  has  come  at  last ;  and,  as  at  night  the  wearied  girl 
walks  feebly  through  the  almost  deserted  streets,  she  meets  some 
of  the  frail  of  her  own  sex,  bedecked  in  finery,  with  countenances 
beaming  from  the  effects  of  their  potations,  and  the  thought  Sash- 
es across  her  mind,  "  They  are  better  off  than  I  am."  Her  human 
nature  can  scarcely  repress  such  an  exclamation,  which  is  too  oft- 
en but  the  precursor  of  her  own  ruin. 

Paper-box-makers,  tobacco-packers,  and  book-folders  are  no  bet- 
ter off.  They  must  work  in  crowded  shops,  must  inhale  each 
other's  breath  during  the  whole  day  (for  such  work-shops  are  not 
the  best  ventilated  buildings  in  New  York,  generally  speaking), 
and  receive,  as  their  remimeration,  barely  sufficient  to  find  them 
food,  clothes,  and  shelter. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  subject  Enough  has  surely  been 
advanced  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  more  extended  field 
of  female  labor. 

Question,  How  LONG  IS  IT  SINCE  YOU  ABANDONED  YOUR  TRADE 
AS  A  MEANS  OF  LIVING  ? 


I>>n(^h  of  Time  NnTn^>^r«. 

3  months 174 

6       " 151 

1  year 273 

2  years 254 

3  "        147 

4  «       104 


T^neth  of  Time.  ynmh'^ni. 

5  years 117 

10    " 90 

1 2  "  and  upward  ..16 
Not  abandoned  .  .  .  •  296 
Unascertained    .     .     .     .378 

Total    .     .     . 


2000 

A  very  few  words  will  suffice  on  this  table,  as  the  remarks 
which  would  arise  from  it  have  been  already  made  in  reference  to 
other  questions.  In  most  instances  the  occupation  is  abandoned 
as  soon  as  the  first  false  step  is  taken,  unless  in  those  cases  of  des- 
titution where  a  previous  want  of  employ  men  t  renders  prostitu- 
tion necessary  as  the  only  means  of  living.  Of  cour.^,  as  before 
observed,  a  life  of  prostitution  must  bo  incompatible  with  any  de- 
scription of  honest  employment,  and,  in  those  cases  where  a  wom- 
an has  followed  any  trade  or  occupation  after  she  had  yielded  to 
promiscuous  intercourse,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  her  mo- 
tive was  to  deceive  the  world  as  to  her  own  pursuits,  or  else  to 
satisfy  her  conscience  that  she  was  not  entirely  depraved. 


}uestton.  What  wbbk  your  aver.\ge  weekly  earnlngs  at 

TOCH  TRADE  ? 


1  doUar    .     ,     . 

...  534 

7  duUnra 

2  dollars  .    .    . 

.     .     .336 

8      "          

3     "      ... 

.     .     .230 

20      «          

■*      "      ... 

...  127 

60      "          

5     «      .    .    . 

...     68 

Utuucertoiiied   .     ,     ,     , 

6     «      ... 

...     27 

TotaJ.     .     .     . 

2000 

This  question  is  of  eqiia]  iniporuuicf  wiili  that  refL-rriiig  to  ihr 
[  number  of  employments  available  for  females,  aiid  the  replies 
I  quoted  above  will  give  as  many  reasona  for  prostitution  as  in  the 
former  caae.     From  the  work  of  a  French  author  on  this  subject 
the  following  is  condensed  as  indicative  of  the  hardships  and  in- 
sufficient remuneration  of  women  employed  in  factfjriea  in  France ; 
"  Women  are  employed  principally  in  the  manufixcture  of  cot- 
f  ton,  silk,  and  wool     The  preparation  of  cotton  ])resentfi  two  dan- 
[  ^rous  features,  in  the  'beating'  and  'dressing,'  n-hich  are  per- 
formed  soleli/  by  women.    In  the  manufacture  of  silk  there  are  also 
wo  jjrocessea  dangerous  to  life,  and  these  are  perfarmrdby  ioomen, 
"~     woolen  manufacture  has  no  real  danger  but  in  the  '  carding,' 
|Dd  all  the  carders  are  woinen.     Of  these  mortal  occupations  there 
ia  not  one  that  will  atford  the  workwoman  a  sufficient  maintenance, 
She  average  wages  being  from  sixteen  to  twenty-live  sous  per  day, 
Fsabject  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade."' 

j       Commenting  upon  these  facts,  the  Westminster  Review  says, 

I        "  We  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  relative  wages  of  men 

and  women  employed  in  the  same  trades  (in  England),  and  almost 

iu  every  instance  it  appeared  that  for  the  same  work,  performed 

in  the  same  time,  they  received  one  third  less,  sometimes  one  half 

less  than  men,  without  any  inferiority  of  skill  being  alleged.    One 

L  master  gravely  said  that  he  "paid  tcomen  less  because  Oieij  ale  less."^ 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  volume  will  be  found  some  par- 

I  ticulars  of  the  wages  paid  in  manufacturing  districts  ol'  the  United 

t  States,  and  the  same  disparity  between  male  and  female  opera- 

|.tives  will  be  noticed. 

M.  ParenvDuchatelet  assigns  insufficient  wages  as  one  of  the 
rincipal  causes  of  prostitution  in  Paris,     He  says, 
"What  are  the  earnings  of  our  laundresses,  our  scamstreasea, 
Dor  milliners?    Compare  the  wages  of  the  most  skillful  with  those 

'  nUtDire  Hornla  dos  Femm^A.     Par  K,  Emeet  Le|H)avc.     Pans,  IS49. 

*  Westmlnater  Review  (Lontlnn),  Jnlv.  1850.    Amcricui  odiuon,  vol.  xxx.  So.  3. 
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of  the  more  ordinary  and  moderately  able,  and  we  shall  see  if  it 
be  possible  for  these  latter  to  procure  even  the  strict  necessaries 
of  life ;  and  if  we  ferther  compare  the  price  of  their  work  with 
that  of  their  dishonor,  we  shall  cease  to  be  surprised  that  so  great 
a  number  should  fell  into  improprieties  thus  made  almost  inevi- 
table."^ 

This  low  rate  of  wages  is  defended  upon  the  plea  of  competi- 
tion.    A  manufacturer  practically  says,  "  If  one  man  or  woman 
will  do  my  work  for  five  per  cent,  less  than  another,  I  must  em- 
ploy him  or  her  unless  I  am  prepared  to  carry  on  my  business  at 
a  positive  loss ;  for  if  I  do  not  give  them  work,  my  neighbor  will." 
Valid  as  this  reason  may  be  in  the  old  countries,  where  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  far  exceeds  the  demand,  it  is  invalid  in  America, 
where  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  workers.     Our  cities  are 
overcrowded ;  remove  some  of  their  inhabitants  to  the  country. 
In  our  cities  work  can  not  be  obtained ;  in  the  country  both  m^e 
and  female  laborers  are  urgently  required.     In  cities  an  unem- 
ployed woman  is  exposed  to  innumerable  temptations;  in  the 
country  she  need  never  be  unemployed,  and  consequently  would 
escape  such  dangers.     The  difference  between  the  New  and  Old 
worids  is  simply  that  in  the  former  the  cities  are  overcrowded, 
but  the  country  is  free ;  in  the  latter,  both  cities  and  country  are 
full  to  repletion. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  one  fourth  part  of  the  domestic  serv- 
ants are  constantly  out  of  employment ;  remove  them,  and,  while 
the  wants  of  the  community  will  be  amply  supplied,  the  market 
value  of  a  faithful  servant  would  increase  to  a  living  rate.  Send 
away  a  number  of  needle- women,  reducing  the  supply  of  labor  to 
meet  the  actual  demand;  tailors,  shirt-makers,  and  dress-makers 
must  employ  seamstresses,  and  in  such  cases  they  could  not  ob- 
tain them  without  paying  remunerative  wages.  The  prices  of  our 
wearing  apparel  would  probably  be  advanced  five  per  cent.,  with 
a  saving  of  fifteen  per  cent,  taxation  in  the  reduced  expenses  of 
police,  judiciary,  prisons,  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions. 

The  experience  of  the  winter  of  1857-8  has  proved  that  but 
very  slight  difficulties  attend  this  plan  when  efficiently  carried 
out,  and  to  the  "  Children's  Aid  Society"  and  the  other  benevolent 
organizations,  which  have  shown  not  only  the  possibility,  but  the 
success  of  the  system,  all  praise  is  due.  No  man  entering  upon  a 
farm  in  the  West  requires  any  argument  .to  convince  him  that  his 

*  De  la  Prostitution  dans  la  Ville  de  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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property  will  increase  in  value  as  it  ia  cultivated,  and  many  will 
gladly  advance  iho  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  ser\- 
snt's  journey  out.  Aa  last  as  men  are  sent  to  fell  the  timber  or 
break  the  prairie,  the  fanner's  necessitiea  force  him  to  ougagu 
women  for  the  iucreasiTig  work  of  his  house  and  dairy,  and  to 
supply  the  places  of  those  who  obtain  husbands  in  their  new 
home.  When  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies 
commenced,  nearly  the  whole  of  those  who  left  England  were  sin- 
gle mm,  and  in  a  few  months  the  cry  was  ringing  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other :  "  Send  us  female  help,  send  us  wives." 
A  benevolent  wom.'ui,  resident  in  the  colony,  repeated  the  de- 
mand, and  subsequently  lent  the  aid  of  her  powerful  talents  to  it. 
Slio  made  a  voyage  to  England,  and  there  influenced  public  opin- 
ion to  such  an  extent  that  the  British  government  yielded  to  the 
oiitaide  pressure,  and  many  ahip-loads  of  well -recommended, 
healthy,  and  virtuous  women  were  sent  out  at  the  national  ex- 
pense to  supply  the  want.  The  subsequent  advancement  of  the 
colony  has  proved  that  the  measure  was  a  judicious  one,  nor  can 
abuses  to  which  it  became  subject  detract  from  its  merits. 
Similar  plans  with  respect  to  destitute  children  have  been  prac- 
ticed in  New  York  for  several  years,  and  their  subsequent  exten- 
sion to  meet  the  wants  of  adult  females  has  l>een  limited  only  by 
the  means  of  the  projectors.  If  the  netiessity  and  prospective 
benefit  of  this  emigration  were  known  and  appreciated,  the  re- 
luired  funds  could  be  raised  without  any  difficulty.  The  citizens 
'  New  York  are  never  dilatory  in  responding  to  calls  upon  their 
benevolence  in  aid  of  any  practicable  and  judicious  scheme  of  phi- 
lanthropy, and,  under  the  management  of  an  energetic  business 
committee,  arrangements  could  be  made  which  would  render  the 
movement  self-supporting  within  a  few  years. 

The  competition  which  keeps  wages  at  starvation  point  is  ag- 
L  gravfttcd  by  a  notion  entertained  by  many  native  women,  and  by 

^^^H  Bome  foreigners  who  have  been  long  in  the  country,  that  domestic 
^^^twrvice  is  ungente«l.  This  idea  drives  them  to  needlework  to 
^^^Bniaint-un  their  respectability,  and  thus,  while  service  is  abon- 
^^^Hidoned,  the  ranks  of  seamstresses  are  augmented.  By  decreasing 
^^^B'tbe  number  to  lie  employed,  and  consequently  advancing  their 
^^^P>wagcs  and  insuring  better  treatment  from  their  employers,  the 
^^^^  Bervant's  life  would  be  divested  of  many  of  its  objections,  and  old- 
r  fashioned  house-work  would  once  more  be  deemed  respectible. 

^         This  conaummation  reals  more  with  mistreaees  than  servants. 
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The  fonner  give  tone  to  the  manners  of  the  latter.  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  many  young  women  date  their  ruin  fix>in  unkind 
or  unwomanly  treatment  by  their  mistresses,  who  have  given  a 
free  rein  to  their  caprices,  confident  that  if  a  girl  left  them  they 
could  soon  supply  her  place.  This  confidence  would  be  shaken 
if  a  housekeeper  knew  that  servants  were  less  plentiful,  and  her 
own  interest  would  induce  her  to  use  well  those  who  suited  her. 
Such  a  conclusion  would  be  an  important  step  toward  reducing 
prostitution,  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  masses.* 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  this  vice  will  decrease  in  New  York 
when  five  himdred  and  thirty -four,  out  of  a  total  of  two  thousand, 
earn  only  one  dollar  weekly.  No  economist,  however  closely  he 
may  calculate,  will  pretend  that  fourteen  cents  a  day  will  supply 
any  woman  with  lodging,  food,  and  clothes.  She  who  should 
attempt  to  exist  on  such  a  simi  would  starve  to  death  in  less  than 
a  month,  and  yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  are  expected  to 
support  themselves  upon  it.  How  such  expectations  are  realized, 
and  the  sad  manner  in  which  the  deficiency  is  made  up,  are  am- 
ply shown  by  the  result  of  this  and  similar  investigations,  here 
and  elsewhere. 

Thus  far  manufacturers  have  been  blamed  for  the  depression 
of  wages,  but  is  not  the  consumer  equally  open  to  censure?  He 
purchases  an  article  of  dress  from  A,  because  it  is  a  trifle  cheaper 
than  in  B's  store.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  the  same  to 
each,  and  each  uses  the  same  quantity  in  every  article;  but  if  A 
can  find  customers  for  three  times  the  amount  of  goods  which  B 
can  sell,  on  account  of  the  saving  he  efibcts  through  paying  lower 
wages,  it  is  scarcely  in  human  nature,  decidedly  not  in  commercial 
nature,  to  be  expected  that  he  will  refuse  the  opportunity.  He 
flatters  himself  that  competition  forces  him  to  make  the  reduction, 
and  as  the  public  do  not  denounce  his  action,  but  flock  to  his 
store  so  long  as  his  price  continues  lower  than  his  neighbor's,  he 
concludes  that  his  customers  should  bear  the  blame.  Nor  are  his 
conclusions  false.  The  public  sanction  a  system  which  enforces 
starvation  or  crime,  and,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  cents,  add 
their  influence  to  swell  the  ranks  of  prostitutes,  and  condemn 
many  a  poor  woman  to  eternal  ruin.^ 

^  "The  root  of  all  improvement  must  be  the  mistress's  own  conviction,  religions 
and  sincere,  of  the  truth  that  she  and  her  servants  share  one  common  womanhood, 
with  aims,  hopes,  and  interests  distinctly  defined,  and  pursue^  with  equal  eajrer- 
ncss ;  with  a  life  here  meant  as  a  school  for  the  next  life ;  with  an  immortal  soul." 
— A  Woman's  Thoughts  upon  Women  (New  York  ed.),  p.  130. 

'  "Neither  labor  nor  material  can  possibly  be  got  'cheaply,*  that  is,  below  its 
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Before  leaving  the  question  of  employment,  the  effects  of  differ- 
ent branches  of  female  ocuupation,  aa  inducing  or  favoring  immo- 
rality, niuet  be  noticed.  Apart  from  ilie  low  rate  of  wugea  paid 
to  wometi,  tbos  causing  destitution  which  forces  them  to  vice,  the 
associations  of  most  of  the  few  trades  they  are  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
suing ans  prejudicial  to  virtue.  The  trade  of  tailoress  or  seam- 
Btreas  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point.  One  mode  in  which  this 
busincKi  is  conducted  bctweeir  employer  and  employed  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  Tfoman  leaves  either  a  cash  deposit  or  the  guarantee 
of  some  responsible  person  at  the  store,  and  receives  a  certain 
amount  of  materials  to  be  made  up  by  a  specified  time:  when 
she  returns  the  manufactured  goods  she  is  paid,  and  haa  more 
work  given  her  to  make  lip.  This  may  seem  a  very  simple 
course,  and  so  it  is,  but  one  feature  in  it  gives  rather  a  sinister 
BBpect.  The  person  who  delivers  the  materials,  recaves  the  work, 
I  and  pronounces  on  its  execution,  is  almost  invariably  a  man,  and 
Qpon  his  decision  rests  the  question  whether  the  operative  shall 
be  paid  her  full  wages,  or  whether  any  portion  of  her  miserable 
earnings  shall  be  deducted  because  the  work  is  not  done  to  his 
satisfaction.  In  many  cases  he  wields  a  power  the  determinations 
of  which  amount  to  this :  "  Shall  I  have  any  food  to-day,  or  shall 
] .  I  starve  7" 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  hardly  any  thing  short  of  pos- 
I'Hive  want  can  force  a  girl  to  undertake  this  labor  at  its  present 
I  price,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  her  neccaaitJGs  will  force 
I' her  to  use  every  means  to  accompUsh  her  task  in  a  satisfactory 
■.manner.     If  she  finds  that  a  smile  bestowed  upon  her  employer 
[  <Hr  his  clerk  will  aid  her  in  the  struggle  for  bread,  she  will  not 
present  herself  with  a  scowling  face ;  or  if  a  kind  entreaty  will  be 
the  means  of  procuring  her  a  dinner  as  a  favor,  she  will  not  ex- 
pose herself  to  hunger  by  demanding  it  as  a  right     In  this  there 
is  no  moral  or  actual  wrong,  but  there  are  instances  where  lubric- 
ity has  exacted  farther  concessions,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  woman's 
virtue  been  required  as  an  equivalent  for  the  privilege  of  sewing 
at  almost  nominal  prices.     If  this  is  conceded,  the  victim  may  be 
assured  of  the  best  work  and  the  most  favors  until  her  seducer 
becomes  satiated  with  possession,  when  means  will  easily  be  found 
to  displace  her  for  some  new  favorite.     If  the  outrageous  request 

I  arerriRp  nrknowlodped  cosl,  without  lomeiojy  fcrinj  eAtaled:  Coiise<tuenllj.  lhc«0 
notcM  to  (hcBpnpM  Me.  vety  frtqucntlj-,  liiile  Wtlor  than  genlcet  «iriiitllen." — 
I  WomaiCt  Thofhtt  ipm  Wonm  (New  York  ed.),  p.  7'i. 
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This  lias  been  known  as  the  state  of  Ireland  for  manj  years, 
and  in  this  condition  it  unquestionably  was  when  the  women  who 
here  are  now  prostitutes  were  bom  there.  Whether  the  severe 
lessons  taught  by  the  last  famine,  the  more  enlightened  and  lib- 
eral poUcy  which  has  governed  England,  since  tliat  tcrribb  calam- 
ity, in  its  legislation  for  the  sister  island,  the  introduction  of  An- 
glo-Saxon capital  and  enterprise,  and  the  large  exodus  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  soil,  have  been  of  advantage  to  the  country,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  in  the  face  of  the  conflicting  testimony  furnished 
respectively  by  English  and  Irish  partisans.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  an  improvement  must  have  taken  place  under 
these  circumstances.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  polit- 
ical questions  so  often  agitated  there  and  elsewhere ;  it  is  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  show  the  poverty  of  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  vice  resulting  from  it  now,  and  to  remind  the  reader 
that  because  of  the  lamentable  manner  in  which  the  Irish  have 
suffered  in  their  own  coimtry,  we  must  be  taxed  in  New  York  for 
the  support  in  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  prisons,  of  the  women 
whose  poverty  compelled  their  crime. 

Question.  If  your  mother  had  any  business  independ- 
ent OF  YOUR  FATHER,  WHAT  WAS  IT? 


Mo»her»*  biufnes*. 


NnTnh«>rg. 


No  indepeDdent  business  1880 

Dress-makera    •     .     .     •  35 

Tailoresses      ....  26 

Seamstresses     ....  12 

Store-keepers  ....  9 

BoardiDg-hoose-kecpers    •  7 

Servants 6 

Vest-makers     ....  6 

Laundresses    ....  4 


Mothers*  bnsiness. 

Bakers 

Hat-trimmers       .     .     . 
Milliners      .... 
Artificial  Flower-maker 
Music  teacher   .     .     . 

Nurse , 

Umbrella-maker     .     . 
House-cleaner      .     . 

Total      .     . 


Numbn. 

4 
3 
3 


2000 


Only  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  two  thousand  women  answer 
that  their  mothers  had  any  business  independent  of  their  fathers, 
and  they  were  mostly  of  the  same  ill-paid  class  as  those  alluded 
to  in  the  portion  referring  to  the  occupations  of  the  women  them- 
selves. The  exceptions  were,  boarding-house,  store,  and  bakery- 
keepers,  amoimting  to  twenty  only,  the  remaining  one  hundred 
being  servants  or  needle-women.  The  fact  that  even  this  number 
found  it  necessary  to  augment  the  income  of  their  families  by 
their  own  exertions  is  another  evidence  of  poverty. 

Question.  Did  YOU  assist  either  your  father  or  mother  in 

THEIR  business  ?      Ip  SO,  WHICH  OF  THEM  ? 


NEW  YOEK.  ^9 

AwlnsA  Nrunbrn. 

Aasifited  neither  parent 1515 

"       both  parents 140 

"       motliera 806 

"       fathere 30     

Totals 485     1515 

_485 

Aggn^te SOOD 

To  this  queatiou,  ihiny  women  reply  that  they  were  iu  the 
'  habit  of  assisting  ibeir  fathere,  three  hundred  and  six  say  they  as- 
sisted their  mothers,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  assisted  both 
parents.     The  two  latter  answers,  embracing  four  hundred  and 
fifty-tive  cases,  must  be  construed  to  mean  such  assistance  in  the 
I  ordinary  work  of  a  family  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  children. 
I  The  residue  say  that  they  never  assisted  either  father  or  mother, 
L  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  brought  up  in  habits  of  idleness, 
I  which  can  scarcely  have  forsaken  them  in  afler-life,  and  proba- 
tly  had  some  considerable  agency  in  their  fall. 

QuesJiOTl.   Is   TOl'B   FATHER   LIVLN'G,   OR    DOW    OLD   WAS   YOU 
I   WHEN  HE  DIED? 

Fathers  living 651 

Under  5  yenra 289 

Prom    5    "     tolOjeara 208 

«     10    "     to  15     " 852 

«     15    "     to  20     " 389 

Cnasoartaincd ^1    

Totals 1349       651 

1349 

Aggregate 2000 

QuesH(m.  Is  yoi'R  motuer  living,  or  how  old  was  yod 

}  WHEN  BHE  DIED? 

Mothers  living 766 

Uwler  6  years Sfi8 

From   5     "     to  10  years 195 

"     10     "     to  15     " 871 

«     15     «     to  20     " 281 

OnasocrtaiDcd 213 

Totals 1^4     "166 

1234 

Aggregate 2000 

From  the  preceding  tables,  it  appears  that  more  than  half  of 
these  women  are  orphans,  1349  of  them  have  lost  their  fathers, 
and  1234:  were  deprived  of  their  raothera.  In  both  cases,  the 
s  of  the  children  at  the  death  of  their  parents  are  in  nearly  the 
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same  ratio ;  thus,  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  fathers  and  two 
hundred  and  aixty-eight  mothers  died  when  their  children  were 
imder  five  years  of  age;  two  hundred  and  eight  fathers  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  mothers  died  when  their  children  were 
under  ten  years  of  age ;  two  himdred  and  fifty-two  fathers  and 
two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  mothers  died  when  their  children 
were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  average  of  the  deaths  of 
either  parent  will  therefore  be,  when  the  children  were 

Under  5  years  of  age 279 

From  5    «  to  10  years 202 

«    10    « to  15    « 266 

and  the  aggregate  result  that  1479  parents  died  before  their  daugh- 
ters had  reached  the  age  at  which  a  female  most  needs  aid  and 
advice. 

At  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances  the  thought  of  death 
is  dispiriting.  The  idea  of  rending  all  earthly  ties ;  of  bursting 
asunder  bonds  which  have  formed  for  years  a  part  of  our  very  ex- 
istence, of  leaving  the  world  with  its  joys  and  pleasures,  iis  cares 
and  griefe,  for  the  "undiscovered bourne,"  is  appalling  in  contem- 
plation ;  more  appalling  still  when  the  family  circle  is  invaded, 
and  a  father  whom  we  have  revered,  or  a  mother  whom  we  have 
loved,  is  taken  from  us. 

The  death  of  a  father  is  a  sad  calamity  for  his  children ;  the 
hand  that  has  nourished  and  protected  them,  that  has  toiled  for 
their  support,  is  cold  in  the  grave ;  their  earthly  support  is  gone. 
But  a  more  grievous  affliction  still  is  the  death  of  a  mother.  It 
is  she  to  whom  the  children  look  in  all  their  infant  sufferings ;  it 
}s  her  ear  that  is  ever  open  to  their  sorrows ;  it  is  her  bosom  on 
which  they  are  |)illowed  in  sickness ;  her  care  which  guides  their 
steps  in  infancy ;  her  love  which  warns  them  of  the  dangers  that 
menace  them  in  after  life.  Bereft  of  a  mother's  watchful  tender- 
ness, they  are  comparatively  alone  in  the  world,  and  many  of  their 
sorrows  must  be  dated  from  that  event. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  full  of  material  for  moumftil 
reflection,  and  strongly  indicate  the  increased  responsibilities  of 
surviving  relatives  toward  the  orphans.  This  point  has  been  al- 
ready so  strongly  insisted  upon  that  it  would  be  a  needless  reiter- 
ation to  argue  its  necessity. 

Question.  Do  you  drink  intoxicatinq  liquor?    If  so,  to 

WHAT  EXTENT? 
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Do  not  drink  liquor 369 

Drink  modenttcly 641 

"      inlempcrotcl^ 154 

Habitual  diunkarda 240 

TotiilB 1641    ^359 

lUl 

Aggregate 2000 

It  may  be  asBtuned  as  au  almost  invariable  rule,  that  courtcsaos 
■  in  all  countriea  are  in  the  habit  of  using  alcoholic  Btimulants  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  order  to  maintaiu  that  arti£cial  atate  of 
excitement  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  their  calling.    One 
of  the  class  in  London  said  to  Mr.  May  hew,  when  he  was  making 
the  inquiries  alluded  to  in  the  chapters  upon  English  prostitution, 
"No girls  COULD  kad  tJte  life  we  do  wiOioul  gin;"  and  drinking  ia 
undoubtedly  universal  among  abandoned  women.     Even  accord- 
I  ing  to  the  moat  favorable  view  of  the  replica  to  the  query  now 
'  tinder  consideration,  and  admitting  them  to  be  strictly  correct,  it 
will  be  found  that  five  sixths  of  the  total  number  confess  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors.     But  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  facts  already  ascertained  in  other  cases,  the  inquirer  will 
compelled  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  for  it  is 
[  almost  certain  that  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  who  claim  to 
'  be  total  abstincQts  indulge  themselves  in  occasional  potations.     In 
prosecuting  investigations  like  the  present,  there  are  many  diiS- 
oulties  to  encounter.     A  woman  who  is  found  residing  in  a  house 
of  ill  fame  will  scarcely  attempt  to  deny  that  she  is  a  prostitute, 
although  even  this  has  been  done  in  some  cases,  yet  she  will 
equivocate  upon  other  matters.     The  facts  of  her  birth,  fiimily, 
and  life  will  probably  be  given  correctly,  because  there  exists  no 
motive  for  concealment;  but  the  answers  to  any  questions  which 
she  deems  degrading,  such  as  relate,  for  example,  to  her  habits  or 
the  state  of  her  health,  must  be  received  with  some  considerable 
allowance,  and  compared  with  well-ascertained  facts. 

Among  the  more  aristocratic  prostitutes  it  is  considered  a  dis- 

\  grace  to  be  absolutely  intoxicated,  and  the  keeper  of  a  first-class 

I  house  would  scarw'Iy  retain  a  boarder  who  was  addicted  to  habit- 

T  aal  inebriety.     Still,  the  most  fastidious  are  ready  and  eager  to 

*■  Bell  champagne,  or  what  passes  for  it,  to  any  visitor  of  Hberal  di»- 

position,  and  will  generally  condescend  to  assist  him  to  drink  it, 

of  oourec  inviting  all  the  ladies  to  participate.     In   the  lower 

grades  it  is  not  deemed  disreputable  to  be  inebriated,  but  the  pro- 
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prietors,  knowing  intoxication  would  interfere  with  their  business, 
mterdict  it  until  late  at  night,  when  **  the  mirth  and  fun  grows  fest 
and  furious,"  and  when  visitors,  women,  proprietors,  bar-keepers, 
and  servants  frequently  all  contrive  to  be  drunk,  and  close  the 
night  with  a  general  saturnalia.  The  following  morning,  every- 
thing is  changed.  The  proprietor  takes  his  stand  behind  the 
bar,  and  tenders  the  inmates,  as  they  appear,  their  "bitters," 
namely  a  bumper  of  raw  spirits.  The  visitors  depart  about  their 
business,  and  the  women  await,  with  all  the  patience  they  can 
command,  the  result  of  another  day's  campaign,  anxiously  watch- 
ing for  any  contingency  which  may  arise  likely  to  bring  them 
another  glass  of  liquor.  Even  in  this  case  they  are  narrowly 
watched,  and  as  soon  as  the  depression  from  the  previous  night's 
debauch  has  been  overcome,  they  must  either  take  "  temperance 
drinks,"  or  colored  water,  when  any  stray  customer  invites  them 
to  the  bar.  Our  decided  impression  is  that  not  one  per  cent,  of  the 
prostitutes  in  New  York  practice  their  calling  unthout  partaking  qfin- 
toodcating  drinks. 

The  effects  of  this  habit  are  well  known.  In  the  first  instance 
the  woman  drinks  but  little,  probably  just  enough  to  cause  a 
slight  artificial  excitement,  and  bring  a  color  to  her  cheeks.  Af- 
ter a  time  the  proportion  must  be  increased  as  the  effect  upon  the 
system  is  diminished,  until  the  finale  is  a  habit  of  confirmed  and 
constant  drinking.  As  a  general  rule,  the  horrible  consequences 
then  become  apparent  The  whole  frame  is  relaxed,  and  every 
movement  of  the  limbs  is  a  motion  of  uncertainty ;  the  brain  is 
impaired ;  the  reasoning  faculties  are  destroyed ;  the  powers  of  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs  are  weakened,  and  an  attack  of  de- 
lirium tremens  is  the  uUinvatum^  usually  cured,  if  cured  at  all,  at 
the  public  expense  in  a  hospital  or  prison. 

A  work  of  fiction,  published  some  ten  years  ago,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing truthful  account  of  the  effects  of  drunkenness  on  prosti- 
tutes, by  one  of  whom  the  words  are  supposed  to  be  used : 

"  I  must  have  drink.  Such  as  live  like  me  could  not  bear  life 
without  drink.  It's  the  only  thing  to  keep  us  from  suicide.  If 
we  did  not  drink  we  could  not  stand  the  memory  of  what  we  have 
been,  and  the  thought  of  what  we  are,  for  a  day.  If  I  go  without 
food  and  without  shelter,  I  must  have  my  dram.  Oh  1  what  aw- 
ful nights  I  have  had  in  prison  for  want  of  it."  She  glared  round 
with  terrified  eyes  as  if  dreading  to  see  some  supernatural  creature 
near  her^  and  then  continued :  "  It  is  dreadful  to  see  them.    There 
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tliey  go  round  and  round  ray  bed  tlio  whole  night  through.  My 
mother  carrying  my  baby,  ami  siater  Mary,  and  sill  looking  at  mc 
with  their  sad  stony  eyes.  Oh  1  it  is  terrible.  They  don't  turn 
hack  wither,  hut  pass  behind  tliu  head  o!'  the  l>ed,  and  I  feel  their 
eyea  on  ine  every  where.  If  I  creep  under  the  clothes  I  still  see 
them,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  see  me,  Imttat  have  drink.  lean 
notjxua  tu-nighl  vnCJcoul  a  dram.     I  dare  not."^ 

Although  this  is  an  imaginary  picture  its  counterpart  can  be  seen 
at  almcet  any  time  in  the  hospitals  under  the  charge  of  the  Gov- 
cmora  of  llie  Alms  IIouso  on  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York  City, 
where  large  numbers  of  such  cuscs  arc  coiislautly  treated.  In 
1854,  in  the  Penitentiary  Hospital  alone,  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred persons  received  medical  assistance  for  delirium  tremens  and 
other  maladies  arising  from  excess  in  drinking.  This  lact  induced 
the  remarks  in  the  report  for  that  year,  that  the  "eases  actually 
treated  here  during  the  hist  year  were  directly  caused  by  the  low- 
est and  foulest  kinds  of  dissipation  and  vice,  a  fact  which  speaks 
tnuu pet-tongue d  in  favor  of  shutting  up  '  grog  shops,'  and  shows 
the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  some  plan  whereby  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  prostitution  now  among  us  shall  be  decreased."' 
Smcc  then  an  alteration  in  the  law  has  sentenced  drunken  [wrsona 
to  an  incarceration  in  the  City  Prison,  and  the  number  sent  to 
Blackwell's  Island  has  diminished,  but  not  to  the  extent  which 
would  be  supposed,  as,  during  1857,  the  hospitals  thereon  afforded 

[  relief  to  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one  inebriates. 

The  fearful  havoc  upon  the  constitution  is  produced  as  well  by 
the  quality  as  the  quantity  of  the  liquors  consumed.  Let  any  man 
not  thoroughly  informed  on  tiiesc  subjects  taste  a  glass  of  the  eom- 
pounds  retailed  at  these  places,  and  he  will  be  immediately  eoQ- 
vinced  that  it  would  be  quite  aa  judicious  an  act  to  swallow  the 
same  quantity  ofeamphene  or  sulphuric  acid  if  diluted,  sweetened, 
and  colored.     The  various  liquors,  gin,  mm,  brandy,  whisky,  or 

,  wine,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  genuine  articles  of  com- 

i  merce  but  the  name,  are  so  many  varieties  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  poisonous  "  raw  spirits"  that  the  markets  afford,  and  are 

i  manufactured  in  this  city  in  large  quantities  to  meet  the  demands 
arising  from  such  places.     Instances  have  been  known  where 

[  liquora  subsequently  sold  in  houses  of  ill  fame  as  pure  French 

'  MiiTT  Barton,  hv  Mrs,  Oaakell.  vol.  1.,  p.  S.^8  (London  edition.) 

'  Report  of  the  liuidcnt  PbTucian,  Blackwell'i  bluid,  to  ilic  Gorernon  of  the 

1m>  Hoiue,  l&M.  p.  20. 
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brandy  have  been  famished  by  wholesale  dealers  at  prices  nng^  i 

ing  from  thirty-six  to  fifty  cents  a  gallon.    There  may  be  exoep-  | 

tions ;  some  few  brothels  of  the  higher  rank  may  sell  what  is  call- 
ed  "good  liqnor,"  but  they  are  very  rare  indeed.  Is  it  any 
matter  of  surprise  that  drunkenness,  or,  more  properly  speaking*, 
stupe&ction  and  insensibility  are  so  rife;  that  so  many  constitu- 
tions are  ruined  and  so  many  characters  destroyed  when  agencies 
like  these  are  tolerated  ? 

Qtiestion,  Did  your  father  drink  intoxicatino  liquors? 

If  so,  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ? 

Flithen*  h»blt«.  Nnmben. 

Did  not  drink  liquor 548 

Drank  moderately 636 

^      intemperatelj 596 

Unascertained 220 

Totals U52   "648 

1452 

« 

Aggregate •     •    •    2000 

Question.  Did  your  mother  drink  intoxicating  liquors? 

If  so,  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ? 

Mothen*  habita.  Namben. 

Did  not  drink  liquor 875 

Drank  moderately 574 

**      intemperately 347 

Unascertained 204 

Totals ri25  "875 

II 25 

Aggregate 2000 

How  much  of  the  intemperate  habits  of  these  women  must  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  parent's  example?  One  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  fathers;  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  mothers,  are  represented  as  having  been  addicted 
to  the  use  of  liquors  in  various  degrees,  the  moderate  in  both  cases 
exceeding  the  intemperate  drinkers.  And  yet  even  moderate 
drinking,  when  pursued  by  parents  in  the  presence  of,  or  to  the 
knowledge  of  children,  is  a  practice  open  to  the  gravest  censure. 
In  the  mind  of  a  child  any  action  is  deemed  right  if  performed  by 
a  father  or  mother.  As  the  children  advance  in  years  parental 
customs  are  followed,  and,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  probably  the 
single  glass  of  beer  or  wine  of  the  father  lays  the  foundation  of 
intemperance  in  the  children.  Without  undertaking  to  argue  the 
question  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  total  abstinence  from  all 
liquors  under  all  circumstances,  the  proposition  may  be  seriously 


8ut 

I  ids 

I 
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submitted  that  the  effect  of  this  personal  example  upon  children 
id  salia&ctorily  ascertained,  from  many  different  sources,  to  be  prej- 
jadicia)  to  tbeir  best  interests,  and  a  natural  deduction  therefore  is 
lat  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  abstuiii. 

Instances  ore  upon  record  where  both  lathers  and  mothers,  in 
temporary  insanity  of  intoxication,  have  turned  their  daugb- 
riB  from  home  into  the  atrecls,  and  that,  too,  in  cases  where  not 
'fill  tlie  remotest  groumla  existed  for  any  suspicion  of  improper 
Conduct  on  the  part  of  these  children.  Occurrences  bke  this  are 
suiTicient  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  temperance  on  the  part  of 
parents,  in  view  of  the  fearful  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
them. 
.     Question.  Were  yole  parents  Protestants,  Catdolics,  ob 

WON-FROPESSORS 1 

RelldoD.  Nnnihtn. 

Protestantfi 960 

Roman  Catholics 977 

Non-profeBflOTB 63 

Total 2000 

Qtiestion.  Were  you  trained  to  any  religion?    If  so,  was 
r  Protestant  or  Catholic  ? 

RdWon.  KBiab-rt 

ProtoBtBQt 973 

Roman  Catholic 977 

No  religious  trdning 51 

Total 2000 

Qiicstion.  Do  you  PROFESS  tub  same  religion  now? 

Profeaa  religion  as  educated 1909 

Non-professora 91 

Total 2000 

Question.  How  long  is  it  since  yod  have  observed  ant 

I  TO   ITS  REQUIREMENTS? 


1  year  and  ander . 
Q  1    "    to  2  ycare . 


861 


From  7  yeare  to    8  yean 


Unascertained 
Totals  . 


42 


It  certainly  Eeems  a  very  incongruous  association  to  connect 
religion  and  prostitution ;  to  place  in  juxtaposition  the  moat  noble 
aapiratioQS  of  which  the  mind  is  capable,  and  the  lowest  degrada- 
Mu 
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tion  to  which  the  body  can  descend.    Bat  such  a  contrast  is  not 
without  lis  moral.     It  is  not  too  great  a  stretch  of  imagination  to 
suppose  that  of  those  unfortunate  women  who  subsequently  lost 
their  position  in  society,  some  had  the  advantages  of  an  early 
Christian  education ;  were  taught  to  believe  in  and  reverence  the 
Inspired  Writings ;  were  taught  that  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth 
the  world,  and  that  there  exists  for  all  a  Aituie  state.     Reflecting 
upon  this,  and  considering  how  deplorably  such  have  Mien  from 
the  observance  of  precepts  inculcated  in  the  days  of  childhood,  aU 
persons  will  feel  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  and  care  that  the 
same  fate  does  not  befall  themselves  or  their  connections.    The 
facts  may  teach  another  lesson.     It  may  be  presumed  that  some 
of  these  women  were  trained  in  the  rigid  and  austere  manner  ani- 
mad  verted  upon  in  the  remarks  on  the  causes  of  prostitution,  and 
that  their  present  career  is  but  the  recoil  fix)m  that  unnatural  re- 
straint.    Such  conclusion  would  afford  a  solemn  warning  to  all 
who  have  charge  of  the  education  of  children  to  choose  the  happy 
mean  between  the  extremes  of  careless  laxity  and  excessive  harsh- 
:ness.    Either  course  is  alike  fatal  to  the  welfeu:^  of  their  trust,  and 
must  end  in  disappointment  and  sorrow. 

If  it  were  consistent  with  propriety,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
make  any  comparison-  between  the  results  ot  Protestant  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  teachings,  because  of  the  nearly  equal  number  in  each 
case.  In  the  table  exhibiting  the  religions  professed  by  the  par- 
ents there  are  seventeen  more  Roman  Catholics  than  Protestants; 
in  the  table  of  the  religions  professed  by  the  prostitutes  them- 
selves there  are  five  more  Rqpian  Catholics  than  Protestants.  The 
relative  value  of  the  *two  creeds  as  rules-  of  life  can  not  therefore 
be  made  the  subject  of  argument  from  such  data.  So  far  as  our 
duties  to  the  Almighty,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves — so 
far  as  the  obligations  to  virtue  and  morality  are  concerned,  the 
adherents  of  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  in  the  investigation  of 
the  intricate  social  problem  of  female  depravity  it  matters  but  lit- 
tle whether  a  majority  of  the  pitiable  subjects  of  the  inquiry  were 
educated  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  If  the  articles  of  faith  of  either  Church  are 
honestly  observed  by  those  who  professedly  believe  in  them,  they 
will  be  effective  in  preventing  immorality ;  but  when  this  observ- 
ance is  confined  to  words,  and  not  exemplified  by  actions,  neither 
the  simple  rituals  of  Protestantism  nor  the  more  elaborate  and  ar^ 
tistically  arranged  ceremonials  of  Roman  Catholicism  can  be  of 
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I  any  avail.  Neither,  if  our  lives  accord  not  with  our  profession, 
I  will  it  make  an  iota  of  differenco  in  our  future  destiny  whether 
I  wc  have  bowed  the  knee  iu  a  t«mplc  devoted  to  Roman  Catholic 
I  service  before  the  image  of  a  crucified  Savior,  and  endeavored  to 
I  tniin  our  thoughts  to  a  contemplation  of  his  mcrcj  and  benefi- 
I  ccnce,  or  have  knelt  in  a  Protestant  Church,  ajid  there  joined  in 
t  the  public  confession  that  we  are  sinners. 

[  The  iiicts  exhibited  in  the  tables  show  that  1937  women  had 
I  parents  wlio  were  professedly  members  of  one  or  the  other  of 
I  these  communions;  that  1949  women  out  of  2000  were  taught  to 
I  believe  in  the  neeeasity  of  some  religion,  and  that  1909  of  these 
I  women  still  assert  their  confidence  in  the  creed  in  which  they 
[  were  edueated. 

It  can  not  be  expected  that,  living  in  the  constant  practice  of 
I  that  which  their  consciences  must  t«ach  them  is  sinful,  these  worn- 
I  en  would  have  continued  to  observe  the  outward  form  of  rehgioo. 
*  By  comparing  the  table  upon  this  point  with  the  one  framed  from 
the  replies  to  the  question,  "  For  what  length  of  time  have  yon 
been  a  prostitute?"  it  will  be  observed  that  1674  admit  they  have 
been  prostitutes  for  six  years  and  upward,  and  1710  confess  they 
I  have  neglected  to  observe  the  requirements  of  religion  for  the 
I  aame  space  of  time ;  a  coincidence  which  leads  us  charitably  to 
I  auppoec  that  the  crime  and  the  omisaion  are  nearly  parallel,  so  far 
I  as  dates  are  coaeemed,  and  that  hypocritical  professions  of  relig- 
I  ion  do  not  rank  among  prostitutes'  offenaea 
'       But  even  with  their  neglect  of  the  outward  requirements  of 
laith,  and  while  in  the  actual  commission  of  known  and  acknowl- 
edged sill,  they  still  preserve  many  traits  which  are  much  to  their 
credit.     Tbey  possess  one  of  the  chief  virtues  belonging  to  the 
female  charaeler,  which  never  seems  to  become  extinct  or  materi- 
ally impaired;  namely,  kindness  to  each  other  when  sick  or  des- 
titute, and  indeed  to  all  who  are  in  suffering  or  distress.     This 
has  attracted  the  attention,  and  called  forth  the  admiration,  of 
every  one  who  has  been  thrown  into  contact  with  them.     A  very 
touching  instance  of  these  amiable  feelings  occurred  some  years 
ago,  and  is  narrated  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  July,  1850. 
I  A  poor  girl,  who  was  rapidly  sinking  into  a  decline,  afler  a  short 
r  tut  impetuous  course  of  infamy,  had  no  means  of  support  but 
from  the  continued  exercise  of  her  calling.     With  a  mixture  of 
kindness  and  conscientiousness  which  maj'  well  surprise  ua  under 
the  circumstances,  her  companions  in  degradation  resolved  among 
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themselves  that,  as  they  said,  "  at  least  she  should  not  be  com 
pelled  to  die  in  sin,"  and  contributed  from  their  own  sad  earnings 
a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  her  to  pass  her  few  remaining  days  in 
comfort  and  repentance. 

This  is  far  from  being  an  exceptional  case.  An  extended  hos- 
pital experience  has  brought  under  our  personal  observation  many 
acts  of  real  sympathy  and  kindness  toward  each  other  among  the 
prostitute  class.  If  one  of  their  number  is  discharged,  and  is  un- 
provided with  suitable  clothing,  they  will  club  their  scanty  re- 
sources to  supply  her  needs,  frequently  contributing  articles  they 
really  want  themselves.  In  any  case  of  serious  sickness,  where 
prompt  attention  is  required,  they  form  most  reliable  nurses,  and 
will  cheerfully  sacrifice  their  own  rest  at  any  time  to  minister  to 
the  sufferer,  performing  their  duties  with  the  utmost  care  and 
tenderness.  Their  fidelity  to  each  other  is  strongly  marked.  It 
is  literally  impossible,  in  any  case  where  a  breach  of  discipline  has 
occurred,  to  find  a  woman  who  will  bear  witness  against  any  of 
her  companions,  and  neither  threats  nor  promises  are  sufficiently 
potent  to  extract  the  desired  information. 

These  traits  are  not  submitted  with  any  intention  of  offering 
them  as  an  equivalent  to  the  morality  which  has  been  violated^ 
but  merely  to  prove  that  hearts  which  can  conceive  and  execute 
such  kindly  purposes  can  not  be  entirely  lost  to  the  sense  of  vir- 
tue or  the  claims  of  benevolence.  Truly  they  are  but  as  an  atom 
in  the  balance,  but,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  they  show  that  all 
is  not  arid  and  stenle. 
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NEW  yOBL — PHOSTITL'TES  ASD  HOfSES  OF  PB08TITL'TI0N. 
First  Claw,  or  "Parlor  Houfles." — Luxur]'. — Senii-refinemeDt. — Rate  of  Bonrd. — 
DrciiS.  —  MoDPT. — Laruh  lixtr«vH((Bnce.  —  In»lance  of  Economy. — Heaiu  of 
AmnicroenU — House -ktejjcrs. — RvntK. — Estimated  Rcceiptj. — Mnnaficment  of 
Hnuaca. — Assuiutd  Reepcctabilily. — ConacquctlCeit  of  Exacliuns  rrom  I'rOBtilUlCf. 
— Affection  for  Lorera. — Second  Clou  Hymios. — Street- walkcni. — Dmnki'nncH. 
— SyjjhUiUc  Infection, —Third  Clau  Houses. — Goimana, — Siulon. — Boll- room*. 
—Intoxication.— Fonrth  Clna*  Houses.- Bepnltive  Fentiires.— Viai I or«.— Action 
of  the  Police. — Firal  Class  Houses  of  Asaipiatiiin. — Secrecy  anil  EKclosiTcneia. 
—Keeper*.— Arrantsenents.— Visitors.— Origin  of  sumo  Houses  of  AeEifnintlon. 
— Prevalence  of  Intrigue.  — Foreign  Manners. — Effects  ofTravel. — Urets. — Sec- 
ond Class  Houses. — Visitors. — Prostitutes. — Arrangcmonis. — 'Wmv  and  Liqaor. 
— Third  Class  Honsei. — Kept  Misiresses. — Sewing  and  Shop  Girls, — Discue. — 
Fonrib  Class  Houses. — "Panel  Houses." 

Ir  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  somewhat  concerning  tlie 
vmuiiner  of  life  among  prostitutes ;  how  they  occupy  the  time,  and 
what  facilitieii  they  possess  for  mental  or  bodily  recreation.    The 
K^mestic  life  of  a  number  of  women  whose  every  action  is  con- 
f  trary  to  all  the  rules  of  virtue,  who  are  Uving  in  the  constant  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  with  a  daily  subsistence  contributed  by  those 
whose  folly  or  i>assiona  make  them  visitors  to  their  abode,  can  not 
but  posseea  considerable  interest  to  all  who  have  followed  thus  far 
in  this  painful  task.     In  entering  upon  the  subject,  the  endeavor 
'  will  be  to  give  such  particulars  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
[  Batisfactnry  conclusions,  without  recording  what  would  merely 
minister  to  a  prurient  curiosity.     The  object  ia  to  give  informa- 
tion as  explicitly  as  possible  without  offending  the  most  sensitive 
delicacy,  wounding  the  most  refined  feelings,  or  unnecessarily 
I  parading  these  poor  women  before  the  public  eye.     The  subject 
is  invested  with  such  an  array  of  real  and  palpable  horrors  as  to 
[lender  unnecessary  any  endeavor  to  exeite  undue  emotion  by 
Knetruting  the  mysteries  of  the  saturnalia. 
There  ia  a  wide  diversity  among  the  various  grades  of  proati- 
a  New  York-     The  first  class  are  those  who  reside  in  what 
B  technically  called  "  Parlor  Houses."     Tliese  very  seldom  leave 
ftidr  abodes,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases  of  dress, 
jewelry,  or  articles  of  toilette,  or  taking  an  afternoon  promenade  on 
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the  fashionable  side  of  Broadway,  excepting  when  they  accompany 
their  lovers  or  visitors  in  a  ride,  or  to  some  public  place  of  amuse- 
ment. These  utterly  repudiate  the  name  of  "  street- walkers,"  and 
very  seldom  perform  any  act  in  public  which  would  expose  them 
to  reprobation,  or  attract  the  attention  of  the  police.  They  assume 
to  be,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  most  respectable  of  their  class,  if  any 
respectability  can  be  associated  with  so  vicious  a  course.  Being 
almost  invariably  young  and  handsome,  and  always  very  well 
dressed,  they  pass  through  the  streets  without  their  real  character 
being  suspected  by  the  iminitiated. 

The  houses  in  which  this  class  of  courtesans  reside  are  furnish- 
ed with  a  lavish  display  of  luxury,  scarcely  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  good  taste  however,  and  mostly  exhibiting  a  quan- 
tity of  magnificent  furniture  crowded  together  without  taste  or 
judgment  for  the  sake  of  ostentation.  The  most  costly  cabinet 
and  upholstery  work  is  freely  employed  in  their  decoration,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rooms  used  as  reception  parlors.  Large  mirrors 
adorn  the  walls,  which  are  frequently  handsomely  frescoed  and 
gilt.  Paintings  and  engravings  in  rich  frames,  vases  and  statuettes, 
add  their  charms.  Carpets  of  luxurious  softness  cover  the  floors, 
while  sofas,  ottomans,  and  easy  chairs  abound.  Music  has  its  rep- 
resentative in  a  beautiful  pianoforte,  upon  which  some  professed 
player  is  paid  a  liberal  salary  to  perform.  Even  the  bed-cham- 
bers, passages,  halls,  and  stairways  are  furnished  in  a  similar  style. 
In  such  an  abode  as  this  probably  dwell  from  three  to  ten  prosti- 
tutes, each  paying  weekly  for  her  board  from  ten  to  sixteen  dol- 
lars, exclusive  of  extras,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Their 
active  life  comprises  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  daily,  ranging 
from  noon  to  midnight  or  early  morning.  Their  visitors  are 
mostly  of  what  may  be  called  the  aristocratic  class ;  young,  mid- 
dle aged,  and  even  old  men  of  property,  of  all  callings  and  pro- 
fessions ;  any  one  who  can  command  a  liberal  supply  of  money  is 
welcome,  but  without  this  indispensable  requisite  his  company  is 
not  sought  or  appreciated. 

None  of  the  disgusting  practices  common  in  houses  of  a  lower 
grade  are  met  with  here.  There  is  no  palpable  obscenity,  and  but 
little  that  can  outrage  propriety.  Of  course  there  is  a  perfect 
freedom  of  manner  between  prostitutes  and  visitors,  but  so  far  as 
the  public  eye  can  penetrate,  the  requirements  of  common  decency 
are  not  openly  violated.  Profanity,  as  may  naturally  be  expect- 
ed, exists  to  some  extent ;  it  is  an  almost  invariable  accompani- 
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mcnt  of  prostitution,  but  even  that  is  divested  of  its  grossness,  and 
ia  not  of  frequent  owurrence,  There  is  no  bar-room  or  public 
drinking  place  in  the  house,  but  it  ia  a  general  custom  for  eueh 
visitor  to  invite  hia  pro  tempore  inamorata  and  her  companions  to 
take  champagne  with  him,  which  ia  supplied  by  the  keeper  of  the 
place  at  the  charge  of  three  dollars  n  bottle.  As  remarked  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  excessive  drunkenness  is  rare,  both  prostitutes 
iind  keepers  trying  to  suppress  it,  because  an  intoxicated  man 
would  be  Ukely  to  give  them  trouble,  damage  their  furniture,  and 
injure  the  reputation  of  the  house.  By  means  of  a  small  aperture 
in  the  front  door,  covered  by  a  wrought-iron  lattice-work,  the  can- 
didates for  admis^on  can  be  examined  before  entrance  is  given, 
and  the  door  ia  kept  closed  against  any  person  who  ia  likely  to 
prove  an  annoyance. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  their  position,  the  women  exert  all 
their  powers  of  fascination,  by  adopting  the  latest  and  most  superb 
fashions  in  dress,  and  by  a  very  tasteful  arrangement  of  their  hair, 
for  which  purpose  a  hair  dresser  visits  them  every  day,  charging 
each  woman  two  or  three  dollars  a  week  for  bis  assistance.  Be- 
sides these  they  practice  a  tbousnnd  other  artifices,  unknown  to 
mere  lookers  on,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  their  visitors. 

About  three  fourths  of  the  courtesans  of  this  grade  are  nati^-cs 
of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  mostly  from  New  England  or  the  Mid- 
dle Statics.  Some  of  them  are  very  well  educated ;  aceomplish- 
cd  musicians  and  artists  are  sometimes  found  among  them,  while 
others  aspire  t^i  literature.  With  the  greater  number  much  ele- 
gance and  refinement  of  manner,  or  a  close  observance  of  what 
may  be  called  the  conventionalities  of  life,  is  seen.  Their  income 
is  large,  but  so  are  their  expenses.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  their  individual  receipts  very  seldom  fall  short  of  fifty  dol- 
lars per  week.  From  this  amount  deduct  the  sum  char^xl  for 
their  board,  an  aflditional  fee  which  they  pay  the  proprietress  for 
every  visitor  they  entertain,  the  expenses  of  hair-dressing,  per- 
IVimery,  etc,  the  cost  of  their  washing,  which  is  all  done  at  tiicir 
own  charge,  away  from  the  house,  and  must  be  considerable,  and 
the  remainder  will  give  their  expenditure  for  dress.     All  are  not 

k equally  extravagant.  Some  seem  to  coniHder  prostitution  a  busi- 
ness, and  act  upon  the  idea  of  saving  as  much  mnnev  as  possible. 
In  one  ease  a  woman  asserted  that  she  had  seven  thousand  dollars 
in  thi*  lianV,  which  she  had  accumulated  by  proaliMition  in  a  few 
^eais,  and  her  Rtatement  was  confirmed  by  the  captain  of  police 
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for  the  district  The  economical  ones  are  generally  shrewd,  cal- 
culating >^down-Easters,"  who  argue  that  if  they  can  save  enough 
during  the  zenith  of  their  charms  to  support  them  when  their  at- 
tractions &il,  or  to  help  them  establish  a  house  of  this  description 
on  their  own  account,  they  are  only  doing  their  duty.  Others 
have  dependent  relatives  whom  they  support,  or  illegitimate  chil- 
dren whom  they  maintain  and  educate,  frequently  appropriating 
considerable  sums  for  these  purposes.  In  nearly  all  of  them, 
kindness  toward  the  unfortunate  of  their  own  sex  and  grade  is  a 
striking  trait  Much  as  they  may  quarrel  among  each  other  when 
all  are  alike  in  health,  let  one  be  visited  with  sickness,  or  over- 
come by  misfortune,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  their  envy  or  jealousy 
is  forgotten,  and  they  freely  contribute  to  her  support 

Their  means  of  amusement  are  limited.  When  they  have  no 
visitors  they  generally  indulge  in  a  luxurious  indolence.  For 
any  useful  employment,  such  as  even  sewing  or  fiincy  needle- 
work, they  have  but  little  inclination,  and  their  general  refuge 
from  ennui  is  found  in  reading  novels.  These  are  not,  as  would 
be  generally  supposed,  works  of  lascivious  character ;  to  these 
they  seem  to  have  an  objection,  most  probably  because  their  own 
experience  has  proved  the  fallacies  of  the  highly-colored  descrip- 
tions of  the  deUghts  of  love  which  abound  in  such  productions. 
To  one  source  of  recreation  they  are  extremely  partial,  namely, 
driving  in  carriages  some  few  miles  out  of  town,  and  they  fre- 
quently persuade  their  visitors  to  indulge  them  in  these  rural  ex- 
cursions. They  are  well  acquainted  with  the  most  pleasant  drives, 
and  know  exactly  where  to  find  quiet  and  retired  hotels  where  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  season  can  be  served  in  the  most  approved 
style.  If  they  can  not  induce  their  friends  to  gratify  them  in  this 
manner,  they  will  endeavor  to  secure  an  invitation  to  take  lunch- 
eon or  oysters  at  some  fashionable  saloon.  Dress,  gay  life,  and 
excitement  seem  necessary  to  their  existence. 

And  amid  all  this  array  of  luxurious  homes,  of  splendid  dresses, 
of  comparative  affluence,  the  question  arises,  Are  they  happy  ? 
A  moment's  consideration  will  prompt  the  answer  that  they  can 
not  be.  Continued  indulgence  in  their  course  of  life  tends  to 
obliterate  the  sense  of  degradation,  and  makes  their  career  almost 
second  nature,  but  even  the  most  confirmed  must  at  times  reflect 
The  memory  of  what  they  have  been,  the  thought  of  what  they 
are,  the  dread  of  what  they  must  be,  haunt  their  minds;  con- 
science will  make  itself  heard.     Many  a  poor  girl  dressed  in  sUks 
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r  or  satins,  gleaming  with  jewelry,  and  receiving  with  a  gay  smile 
the  lavish  compliments  of  her  "  friend,"  is  mentally  racked  with  a 
keen  appreciation  of  her  true  position,  She  knows  that  the  world 
eondemne  her,  and  hor  own  heart  admits  the  justice  of  the  ver- 

I  diet.  She  knowB  that  he  who  is  so  ostentatioualj'  parading  his  ad- 
miration regards  her  but  na  a  purchased  instrument  to  minister  to 
his  gratification.  She  fcela  that  she  ia,  cmpbaticallj,  alone  in  the 
world,  and  her  merry  laugh  but  ill  conceals  a  breaking  heart. 

These  houses  arc  generally  kept  by  middle-aged  women  who 
have  themselves  passed  tlirough  the  initiatory  course  of  a  prosti- 
tute's life.  In  some  cases  they  own  the  real  estate  and  furniture. 
In  others  they  hire  or  lease  the  house,  paying  an  exorbitant  rent 
(often  to  some  wealthy  man  who  considers  himself  a  respectable 
member  of  society),  and  provide  their  own  furniture;  in  other 
cases  they  rent  both  house  and  furniture.  In  one  house  in  this  city 
the  eiiormiius  enm  of  nine  Oiousarul  one  hundred  (9100)  dollars  w,  or 
toas  at  the  time  of  examination,  paid  annually  for  rent  and  use  of  far- 
niture,  the  owner  being  a  womau  who  formerly  kept  the  place,  but 
who  is  now  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  income  in  one  of 
the  Italian  cities. 

The  following  extracts  from  information  obtiuned  on  this  sub- 
ject will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  facta: 
E.  M.  pays  $1300  per  year  for  rent  and  use  of  famitare,  wbich  is  ovmed  by 

a  vomaii  vlio  formerly  kept  the  bouse. 
M.  S,  pays  tlOOO  per  year  ivnt,  and  owna  the  furniture, 
M.L.  owns  the  bnuBC  and  furniture,  estimated  to  be  worth  $15,000. 
M.  A.  T.  payH  $100  per  year  rent,  and  owns  furniture  valued  at  $5000. 
J.G.  paya  $100  per  year  rent,  and  owns  furniture  valued  at  $3000. 
E.  T.  owns  the  real  ratato  and  furniture,  valued  at  $30,000. 
C  G.  pays  $1800  per  year  rent,  and  owns  ftirniture  valued  at  $6000. 
M.  C.  K.  pnyH  $3900  per  year  for  rent  and  ii§e  of  furniture. 
C.  E,  pays  $1400  per  annum  rent,  and  owns  furniture  valued  at  $6000. 
M,  B.  ownw  thu  lifiusc  and  furniture,  valued  at  $15,000. 
J.B.  pays  $560  per  year  rent,  and  own»  furniture  valued  at  $2000. 
E.  B.  pays  $1000  per  year  rent,  and  owna  furniture  valued  at  $3000. 
M.  M.owns  bouse  and  furniture,  valued  at  $15,000. 
C.  C.  lays  $850  jwr  year  rent,  and  owns  furniture  valued  at  $8000. 
Mi  M.  pnys  $750  per  year  rent,  and  owns  furniture  valued  at  $2000. 
M.G.  pnys  $625  per  year  rent,  and  owns  furniture  valued  at  $1000. 
V.  N.  pays  $1300  per  year  rent,  and  owns  furniture  vnlued  at  $3000. 
C.  E,  pays  $1400  per  year  rent,  and  owns  furniture  vtilucii  at  $6000. 
L.  C.  pays  $1000  per  year  rent,  and  owns  fnmiturc  valued  at  $2000. 
A.  T.  pays  $1 000  per  year  ront,  and  owns  furniture  valued  at  $3000. 
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The  financial  effects  of  the  system  of  prostitution  will  fdmish  a 
theme  for  some  remarks  hereafter.  These  facts  are  quoted  now 
to  explain  the  expenses  connected  with  first-class  houses.  Of 
course,  where  such  outlays  are  incurred  the  receipts  must  corre* 
spond.  The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  minimum  week- 
ly receipts  in  a  house  where  ten  boarders  reside : 

Board  hr  ten  women,  at  $16  00  per  week  each $160  00 

Fees  for  visitors,  say  one  each  day  to  each  woman  ($1  00  each)        70  00 
Profit  horn,  sale  of  one  basket  of  Champagne  each  day  (weekly)  .     168  00 

Total $398  00 

This  estimate  does  not  reach  the  daily  average  of  visiton?,  and 
a  more  correct  statement  would  ba : 

Board  for  ten  women,  at  $16  00  per  week  each $160  00 

Fees  for  visitors,  say  two  each  day  to  each  woman  ($1  00  each)      140  00 
Profit  from  sale  of  two  baskets  of  Champagne  each  day  (weekly)     336  00 

Total $61~6"00 

Taking  the  mean  of  these  two  calculations  will  give  receipts 
exceeding  twenty -six  thousand  dollars  per  year,  or  five  hundred 
dollars  weekly.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  luxurious  estab- 
lishments, in  addition  to  the  rent,  is  considerable,  but  still  there  is 
a  very  large  excess.  This  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  women  who  own  the  houses  in  which  they  conduct  their  traf- 
fic have,  almost  without  exception,  purchased  them  since  they 
commenced  housekeeping,  and  also  that  many  of  them  own  con- 
siderable personal  property  in  addition  to  the  real  estate.  One 
woman  is  positively  affirmed  to  be  worth  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  many  are  reported  as  worth  sums  ranging  from  fifty 
thousand  downward,  and  many  more  are  reputed  to  be  rich,  but 
no  special  amount  mentioned. 

The  management  of  many  of  the  houses  is  confided  to  a  house- 
keeper, acting  for  the  principal,  who  is  rarely  visible  unless  spe- 
cially called  for,  and  under  this  housekeeper  are  a  number  of 
servants,  varying  from  three  to  seven,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  house  and  the  number  of  boarders  it  accommodates.  These 
servants  are  almost  invariably  colored  women,  and  no  difficulty 
is  ever  experienced  in  obtaining  a  full  complement.  Their  wages 
are  liberal,  their  perquisites  considerable,  and  their  work  light. 
A  neat  and  well-arranged  breakfast  is  prepared  for  the  "lady 
boarders"  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  and  their  dinner  is 
served  about  five  or  six  o'clock.  As  a  general  rule  these  are  the 
only  meals  supplied  them  in  the  course  of  the  day.    If  they  re- 
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quire  any  thing  more  they  send  out  for  it,  or  persuade  their  vis- 
itors to  escort  them  to  some  eaJouu. 

The  proprietors  of  this  class  of  bouses  assume  to  be  respectable 

I  ■women  when  they  are  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  business. 

I  An  anecdote,  and  a  true  one,  has  been  related  of  one  of  tliem 

i  who,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Newport,  so  effectually  carried  out  her 
di^uiao  as  to  receive  the  escort  of  a  reverend  gentleman,  a  D.D. 

I  of  this  city,  to  the  dinner-table  and  elsewhere,  with  his  family,  he 
thinking  her  a  most  amiable  and  deeply  a^icted  widow.  Some 
of  them  have  private  residences  up  town,  in  the  quiet  respectable 
streets,  and  come  to  their  houses  of  prostitution  every  forenoon, 
returning  at  night.     A  portion  of  them  profess  to  be  religious, 

I  frequently  attending  some  place  of  worship  the  better  to  preserve 

■  their  mask.  Naturally  benevolent,  as  are  all  women,  they  con- 
tribute liberally  to  charitable  objects,  and  freely  relieve  any  indi- 
gent persons  who  may  ask  their  assistance.  Even  in  political 
matters  they  have  some  weight,  their  resources  and  connections 
proving  valuable  to  some  aspirant  for  local  distinction  who  has 
promised  them  that  he  will,  if  elected,  use  oil  his  influence  to 

I   protect  them  from  annoyance. 

Toward  the  miserable  women  whose  vice  is  the  source  of  their 
wealth,  these  proprietors  act  as  interest  dictates.    A  girl  who  has 

I  not  the  tact  or  dispoailion  to  attract  visitors  is  seldom  treated  with 
much  consideration,  while  one  who  is  suceessful  receives  more 
favors,  but  faviirs,  generally  speaking,  of  a  nature  to  render  her 
subservient  to  tlieir  wishes ;  such  as  the  loan  of  money  to  pur- 
chase new  and  fashionable  articles  of  di'eas,  a  short  credit  for  her 
board,  or  some  equivalent  which  will  place  her  under  an  obliga- 
tion, and  render  it  difficult  for  her  to  leave  the  house.  They  are 
actuated  in  this  by  a  desire  to  retain  an  attractive  girl ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  actual  cash  payments  she  makes^  she  also  possesses 
the  jjower  nf  inducing  her  visitors  to  be  liberal  in  their  orders  for 
wine,  and  the  profit  from  its  sale,  about  two  hundred  per  cent.,  is 
an  important  source  of  revenue. 

The  excessive  demands  made  upon  the  earnings  of  prostitutes 
by  these  women  has  been  productive  of  a  serious  social  evil. 
Many  unfortunate  girls  can  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  lead- 

[  ing  a  vicious  life  for  the  benefit  of  a  landlady,  and  in  self-defense 
have  hired  apart.mcnts  in  some  private  house,  so  as  to  secure  their 

I   earnings  for  ihemBclvcs.     This  is  generally  arranged  so  that  two 

L  of  ihem  engage  a  suite  of  rooms,  say  a  parlor  and  two  bed-rooma, 
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representing  themselvee  as  virtuous  women/governesses  or  seam- 
Stresses,  and  frequently  as  the  wives  of  sailors  or  of  men  who  are 
in  California  or  some  other  distant  land.  Here  they  either  board 
themselves  or  resort  to  some  saloon,  and  to  this  lodging,  or  to  the 
house  of  assignation,  which  will  be  noticed  in  due  course,  they 
introduce  their  visitors.  It  is  a*  fact  more  than  suspected  that 
many  prostitutes  are  living  in  this  manner  in  our  city.  It  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  injurious  eflFects  likely  to  result 
therefiom.  "^      ^  ' 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  there  is  another  char- 
acteristic of  keepers  of  these  houses  which  must  be  noticed,  name- 
ly, an  exaggerated  affection  for  some  man  to  whom  they  are  pas- 
sionately attached.  Some  few  of  them  are  professedly  living  witb 
their  husbands,  but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  the  mistresses  of  some  persons  upon 
whom  they  lavish  all  their  tenderness,  and  for  whose  gratification 
they  willingly  incur  any  amount  of  expense.  Some  of  these  indi- 
viduals are  men  upon  town,  gamblers,  or  rowdies  of  the  higher 
class,  whose  noblest  aspirations  are  satisfied  by  a  liberal  supply  of 
money.  They  will  readily  ignore  all  social  virtues  for  the  same 
consideration.  It  is  related  as  a  fact  concerning  a  celebrated 
brothel-keeper  in  the  city,  that  when  she  was  residing  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State,  some  years  since,  she  became  desperately  enam- 
ored of  a  young  man  whose  friends  discovered  the  connection. 
They  removed  him  to  the  far  West.  Undaunted  by  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  which  surrounded  her,  she  followed  him,  and  dur- 
ing her  journey  through  the  large  towns  had  many  offers  of  pro- 
tection from  men  acquainted  with  her  antecedents.  True  to  her 
affection,  she  refused  them  all,  and  traced  her  lover  to  the  forests. 
Here  she  remained  with  him,  living  in  a  log  hut,  deprived  of 
many  of  the  necessaries  and  all  of  the  comforts  and  elegances  of 
life,  for  three  years.  At  least,  infidelity  to  her  love  can  not  be 
charged  against  this  woman,  and  is  it  not  a  natural  conclusion 
that  a  heart  so  sincere  and  devoted  in  its  attachment  could  have 
been  led  to  a  more  virtuous  course  had  a  different  social  feeling 
existed  toward  her  and  her  former  transgressions? 

As  a  general  rule,  the  keepers  of  these  first-class  houses  will 
not  permit  the  boarders  to  have  the  men  whom  they  style  their 
"lovers"  residing  with  them,  although  they  allow  them  to  visit; 
a  constant  residence  is  considered  as  likely  to  engross  too  much 
of  the  girl's  time  to  the  neglect  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietress. 
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We  come  now  to  the  aecond  grade  of  prostitutes  and  houses  of 
prostitution.     Many  of  the  women  of  this  rank  are  thoae  who 

'  Toodo  their  debril  in  first-elaas  houses,  but  left  them  when  their 
cbamis  b<^an  to  fade.  To  some  extent,  they  endeavor  to  carry 
out  the  same  mica  of  conduct  which  governed  them  while  there, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  management  of  some  portion  of  the 
houses  of  this  grade  assimilates  very  much  with  the  former,  the 

I  eamo  privacy  being  observed,  though  in  a  leas  expensive  manner. 
In  others  a  marked  difference  is  perceptible,  and  these  will  now 
claim  attention. 

A  longer  continuance  in  the  habits  of  prostitution,  and  the  asso- 
ciation with  a  less  aristocratic  class  of  visitors,  has  diminished  the 
wfinement  of  the  women  and  imparted  to  them  coarser  manners. 
There  is  not  the  same  desire  to  "assume  a  virtue,  if  they  have  it 
not,"  or  the  same  ambition  to  make  vice  seem  unlike  itself    Deg- 

'  radation  has  had  its  effect  upon  them,  and  now  that  they  are  re- 

I  duced  to  a  humbler  sphere  they  feel  more  of  the  world's  ptesBure, 
and  become  more  daring  and  reckleaa  in  their  conduct.  Many 
of  the  streot-wftlkcTS  and  women  frequenting  theatres  are  of  this 
class,  and  any  one  who  has  ever  como  in  contact  with  them  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  at  once  assigning  their  true  position. 
It  is  right  to  say  here,  that  many  of  the  managers  of  our  best 
theatres  have  abolished  the  third  tier,  so  called,  and  if  any  im- 
pKiper  woman  visits  them  she  must  do  so  under  the  assumed 
garb  of  respectability,  and  conduct  herself  accordingly. 

Other  women  in  this  grade,  or  rather  this  section  of  the  second 
grade,  commenced  their  life  of  vice  in  it,  and  as  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  prostitution  is  to  depress  instead  of  elevating  its  follow- 
ers, they  have  very  little  chance  of  ever  rising  beyond  their  pres- 
ent rank,  although  such  instances  do  occasionally  happen,  the 
keeper  of  a  fiist-clasa  house  sometimea  consenting  to  receive  a 
boarder  from  a  lower  rank,  if  she  has  only  recently  commenced 
prostitution  and  is  sufficiently  prepassessing  in  manners  and  ap- 
pearance for  this  exaltation,  A  great  number  of  foreign-liom 
women  are  found  in  this  class,  victims  of  emigrant  boarding- 
houses,  or  of  seduction  on  board  ship  during  their  passage  to  this 
country. 

The  houses  are  generally  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  of  the  first  class,  with  thLi  distinction,  that  what  is  costly 
luxury  in  the  one  is  replaced  by  tawdry  finery  in  the  other, 
aud  for  expensive  mirrors  and  valuable  paintings  they  substitute 
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cheaper  ornamentation.  Their  reception-rooms  are  of  much  infe- 
rior finish.  They  also  fiimish  wine  and  brandy  to  customers  who 
wish  for  them.  Drunkenness  is  more  general,  both  with  the  pros- 
titutes and  their  visitors,  and  the  most  revolting  scenes  are  not 
uncommon.  Profanity  is  indulged  in  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  in  some  places  seems  the  vernacular  language.  The  attempts 
at  fascination  made  by  the  women  are  more  excessive,  and  fre- 
quently vulgar  to  a  degree  which,  while  it  excites  a  smile,  also 
inspires  disgust.  The  general  charge  for  board  here  will  be  from 
six  to  ten  dollars  a  week,  rarely  reaching  the  latter  figure. 

When  evening  approaches,  if  there  is  little  or  no  company  in 
the  house,  the  girls  resort  to  the  streets,  dressed  in  their  most  at- 
tractive finery,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  some  man  whom  they 
can  induce  to  accompany  them  home.  They  are  seldom  unsuc- 
cessful in  this  search,  and  very  frequently  repeat  it  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Others  of  them  visit  the  third  tier 
of  such  theatres  as  will  admit  them,  and  there  exert  their  charms 
to  secure  conquest.  Intercourse  with  these  women  is  attended 
with  considerable  danger,  professional  experience  having  shown 
many  of  them  to  be  infected  with  syphilis,  while  numbers  are  con- 
nected with  dishonest  men  who  would  not  scruple  to  rob  a  stran- 
ger, if  any  opportunity  offered  for  the  purpose,  such  opportunity 
being  not  unfrequently  afforded  by  some  arrangement  of  the 
woman  herself. 

In  such  places  vice  presents  comparatively  few  attractions,  an(J 
yet  these  houses  are  numerously  visited,  principally  by  travelers, 
clerks  from  stores,  the  higher  class  of  mechanics,  etc.,  some  of  whom 
will  spend  in  an  evening  the  earnings  of  a  week. 

The  women  who  preside  over  these  brothels  are  usually  of  the 
strong-minded,  and  frequently  of  the  strong-handed  order,  the  lat- 
ter being  those  who  can  by  their  own  strength  suppress  any  riot 
that  may  occur  without  calling  in  aid  ftx)m  the  police,  and  gener- 
ally calculate  to  preserve  a  moderate  decorum  in  their  estabUsh- 
ments.  Their  profits  are  very  large,  derived  not  merely  fix)m  the 
board  money  and  extras  paid  by  the  women,  but  also  from  the 
wines  and  liquors  they  sell.  They  do  not  endeavor  to  screen 
their  own  character,  as  do  those  of  the  upper  class,  but  openly 
acknowledge  what  they  are,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  give  their 
personal  attention  to  the  business  of  the  place.  Anxious  to  accu- 
mulate money  as  rapidly  as  possible,  they  are  not  very  particular 
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rabout  the  means  they  employ,  and  allbough  tbey  would  not  al 
I  low  any  positive  act  of  dishonesty  to  be  peii'ormed  toward  a  viait- 
r  while  he  was  in  the  house,  on  account  of  the  trouble  to  which 
it  might  subsequently  expose  them,  yet  they  would  scarcely  oon- 
Bider  it  their  duty  to  warn  him  against  llie  proceedings  of  the 
men  who  IJve  aa  "  lovers"  with  the  prostitutes  under  their  roots. 
The  virtue  of  these  keepers  is  certainly  not  of  a  very  rigid  order, 
and  their  favored  lovers  are  universally  selected  from  among  men 
of  the  same  character  as  themselves. 
The  meals  provided  for  boarders  are  served  at  about  the  same 
I  touis  as  in  the  fashionable  bouses,  but  tbey  lack  that  neatness 
I  and  arrangement  which  a  good  cook  would  give,  the  domestic 
I  matters  being  mostly  confided  to  inexperienced  servants,  and  fre- 
quently to  some  old  prostitutes  who  are  retained  at  nominal  wages 
to  do  as  much  work  as  they  can,  and  in  their  own  style. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  some  of  the  second-class  houses 
of  prostitution  arc  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the 
I   first,  and  therefore  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  any  detailed 
I   account  of  them,  which  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has 
II  once  described.     The  lower  class  have  been  taken  as  illus- 
trating the  second  grade,  and  consequently  the  account  must  not 
be  tiken  as  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  whole. 

The  next,  or  third  grade  of  prostitutes  and  houses  of  jirostitu- 
I  tion  may  be  found  xcry  fully  developed  in  the  first  police  district, 
I  among  the  Gcnnans ;  in  the  fourth  district,  where  sailors  mostly 
resort;  and  also  in  the  third,  fiflb,  sixth,  and  fourteenth  districla. 
A  majority  of  the  women  in  these  districts  are  of  foreign  birth,  the 
largest  proportion  being  Irish  and  German.     Although  rated  as 
third-class  houses,  some  of  them  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and 
'   sometimes  superior  in  many,  to  bouses  of  Uie  second  class.     Most 
of  the  women  are  young,  and  many  of  them  are  very  good-look- 
ing, while  the  houses,  particularly  those  kept  by  Germans,  are  in 
general  conducted  very  quietly.     Even  in  those  places  resorted  to 
by  sailors,  the  principal  part  of  any  noise  which  may  occur  is 
1  caused  by  the  Iwisterous  mirth  and  practical  jokes  of  the  visitors 
thcmselve.'*.     The  houses  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  "pub- 
lic" places  of  prostitution,  and  neither  women  nor  keepere  seek 
I  to  disguise  the  fact  in  any  manner,  the  general  argument  seeming 
to  be,  "  We  live  by  prostitution,  no  matter  who  knows  it." 
There  are  many  distinctive  features  in  the  several  districts,  but 
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the  first  and  the  fourth  will  be  fiiir  average  types  of  the  -whole, 
and  these  we  will  notice  briefly,  commencing  with  the  German 
houses  in  the  first  district. 

Here  drinking  is  openly  carried  on,  although  seldom  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  absolute  intoxication.     There  is  a  public  bar- 
room opening  directly  from  the  street,  where  can  be  obtained  la- 
ger beer  and  German  wines,  as  well  as  the  usual  liquors  sold  in 
porter-houses.    This  is  the  reception-room  of  the  establishment, 
and  a  stranger  in  the  city,  who  might  walk  in  to  get  a  glass  of 
lager  beer,  without  knowing  the  character  of  the  place,  or  being 
aware  of  the  signification  of  the  crimson  and  white  curtains  les- 
tooned  over  the  windows,  would  find  himself  followed  to  the  bar 
by  some  German  girl,  who  would  ask  him  in  broken  English  if 
he  would  "  treat  her."     If  he  feels  inclined  to  gaze  around  him 
and  study  human  nature  in  this  phase,  he  sees  that  the  room  is 
very  clean ;  a  common  sofa,  one  or  two  settees,  and  a  number  of 
chairs  are  ranged  round  the  walls;  there  is  a  small  table  with 
some  German  newspapers  upon  it ;  a  piano,  upon  which  the  pro- 
prietor or  his  bar-keeper  at  intervals  performs  a  national  melody ; 
and  a  few  prints  or  engravings  complete  its  fiimiture.     Two  or 
three  girls  are  in  difierent  parts  of  the  room  engaged  in  knitting 
or  sewing ;  for  German  girls,  whether  virtuous  or  prostitute,  seem 
to  have  a  horror  of  idleness,  and  even  in  such  a  place  as  this  are 
seldom  seen  without  their  work.     Every  thing  bears  an  unmis- 
takable Teutonic  appearance;  from  the  heavily-mustached  pro- 
prietor, or  the  recently -imported  bar-keeper,  to  the  mistress,  or 
madame  as  she  is  generally  called,  and  the  women  themselves,  all 
plainly  tell  their  origin.     He  is  surprised  at  the  entire  absence  of 
all  those  noisy  elements  generally  considered  inseparable  from  a 
low-class  house  of  prostitution.     He  can  sit  there  and  smoke  his 
cigar  in  as  much  peace  as  at  any  hotel  in  the  city ;  and  if  he  once 
tells  a  woman  he  does  not  wish  to  have  any  conversation  with  her, 
he  will  scarcely  be  annoyed  again,  tmless  he  makes  the  first  ad- 
vances.    If  he  thinks  proper  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
proprietor,  he  will  be  certain  of  a  courteous  reply,  and  will  fre- 
quently find  him  an  intelligent  and  communicative  man.    Finally, 
concluding  to  resist  the  temptations  around  him,  he  leaves  the 
place  in  the  most  perfect  security,  and  without  the  least  fear  of 
being  insulted. 

The  majority  of  the  girls  here  have  recently  arrived  in  the 
United  States.     Some  have  embraced  this  course  of  life  firom  ab 
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solute  poverty  and  friendlessneBs ;  some  have  followed  it  in  their 
own  country ;  otliere  have  been  the  victims  of  seduction ;  and  with 
some  the  ruling  motive  seems  to  liavt:  been  a  desire  to  speak  and 
be  spoken  to  in  their  native  tongue.  Their  pecuuiary  arrange- 
meut  with  the  proprietor,  for  there  is  almost  invariably  a  man  at 
the  head  of  eacli  establishment,  is  that  they  shall  give  him  one 
I  half  of  all  the  mbney  they  receive,  for  which  lie  provides  them 

■  with  board  and  lodging.  They  are  not  generally  intemperate 
women,  the  light  German  wines  being  their  principal  beverage, 
and  although  they  frequently  indulge  in  profiinity,  yet,  as  it  is  in 
their  national  language,  it  is  unintelligible  to  those  who  under- 
Btand  only  English,  and  the  annoyance  is  consequently  restricted. 
They  are  generally  honest;  in  fact,  it  is  the  testimony  of  those 

1  best  qnalified  to  judge,  that  there  is  very  seldom  much  dialurb- 

aiice,  and  very  rarely  any  dishonesty  practiced  in  this  class  of 

I  , brothels.     It  can  not  be  said  that  literally  there  is  not  much  noise, 

1  for  any  one  who  has  been  in  a  room  where  two  or  three  Germans 

of  each  sex  were  talking  and  gesticulating  with  their  characteristic 

earnestness  will  be  of  opinion  that  they  talked  quite  loud  enough ; 

I  but  by  dieturl>ance  is  to  be  understood  quarreling  or  fighting, 

I  which  sometimes  occurs,  but  not  very  frequently. 

As  before  remarked,  a  man  and  his  wife  are  mostly  the  keepers 

i  .of  such  houses.     The  man,  sometimes  with  a  lad  for  his  assistant, 

i  Attends  to  the  bar-room,  and  takes  charge  of  the  money,  the  wife 

;  does  the  cooking  and  general  house-work,  and  the  girls  attend  t« 

their  own  rooms.     By  this  division  of  labor  the  work  ia  gcncrnlly 

■  fh>ne  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and,  the  expenses  being  light, 
a  considerable  profit  is  made.  There  are  mostly  three  or  four 
girls  in  each  house,  seldom  exceeding  that  number,  aud  the  rule 
among  honse-keepere  is  to  consider  any  girl  an  unprofitable  acr 

.  quisition  who  docs  not  pay  them  aliout  ten  dollars  a  week.    Their 

rents  are  low,  because  they  have  hut  little  room.     The  basement 

of  an  ordinary -sized  house  is  generally  the  extent  of  their  accom- 

,  modalion;  the  front  part  of  this  fonns  the  bar-room,  and  the  re- 

I  mainder  is  partitioned  into  very  small  bed-rooms. 

There  is  another  feature  connected  with  German  prostitution, 
ftnd  exhibited  in  the  same  neighborhood,  which  has  already  re- 
ceived a  cursory  notice  on  a  former  page,  namely,  their  dancing- 
[  ealoons.  Saltatory  amusements  are  carried  on,  more  or  less,  in  all 
I  their  houses  of  prostitution,  but  in  these  saloons  it  is  considered 
I  fi  respectable  business  enterprise,  although  the  morality  of  the  es> 
■■  Nn  
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tablishments  is,  at  least,  questionable.     The  ball-room  is  a  large,  \ 

open  apartment  devoid  of  aU  furniture  excepting  chairs  or  benches  * 

round  the  walls ;  the  musical  arrangements  generally  comprise  a 
piano  and  violin,  and  the  dances  are  national  waltzes  and  polkas. 
No  charge  is  made  for  admission,  and  the  bar  is  the  only  source  of 
revenue.     The  "  orchestra"  occasionally  appeal  to  the  charitable 
for  assistance,  and  the  call  is  mostly  responded  to  in  a  liberal  man- 
ner.    The  business  commences  in  the  evening,  and  is  invariably 
discontinued  at  midnight.     The  places  are  frequented  by  very  few 
but  Germans,  and  order  is  well  maintained. 

Leaving  the  Germans  of  the  first  district,  the  reader's  attention 
will  now  be  asked  to  the  brothels  of  the  fourth  police  district 
Here  the  principal  part  of  the  women  are  of  Irish  parentage ;  some 
few  are  natives  of  the  United  States.  The  greater  part  of  the  visit- 
ors are  sailors.  When  a  succession  of  storms  which  have  driven 
homeward-bound  vessels  off  the  coast  is  followed  by  a  fair  wind,  so 
as  to  allow  them  to  enter  the  harbor  in  large  numbers,  these  houses 
are  crowded,  and  for  a  few  days,  or  while  the  sailors'  wages  last, 
a  very  extensive  business  is  carried  on.  The  bar-room,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  German  houses,  is  the  reception-room,  and  here  may 
be  seen  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  a  number  of  weather-beaten 
sailors,  verifying  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  which  says  they 
resemble  two  distinct  animals  in  earning  and  spending  their 
money.  It  matters  not  who  it  may  be,  but  any  one  who  enters 
the  room  is  almost  sure  to  be  asked  to  take  a  drink  immediately, 
and  if  he  remains,  in  less  than  five  minutes  somebody  else  will 
ask  him  to  take  another.  A  sailor  with  cash  in  his  pocket  has  a 
decided  antipathy  to  drinking  alone,  and  generally  invites  every 
one  in  the  room,  male  and  female,  to  partake  with  him.  By  such 
a  course  he  very  soon  gets  intoxicated,  when  the  girl  whom  he 
has  honored  with  his  special  attention  convoys  him  to  bed,  and 
leaves  him  there  to  sleep  himself  sober. 

In  these  houses  less  neatness  is  observable  than  in  those  just 
noticed,  but  they  have  entirely  a  different  class  of  customers.  A 
German,  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasures,  likes  to  see  every  thing 
neat  and  orderly  about  him ;  a  sailor  is  not  particular,  so  that  his 
pleasures  are  unobstructed.  A  curious  observer,  also,  does  not 
meet  with  the  same  civility :  if  he  comes  to  spend  money  he  is 
welcome ;  if  not,  the  landlord  does  not  care  -  atx>ut  his  company-  ' 

Considerable  card-playing  is  practiced ;  not  what  may  be  termed 
gambling,  but  for  amusement,  the  stakes  being  seldom  more  than 


intoxicftting  drinks  for  the  players.  There  is  lesa  noisy  rowdyism 
thau  might  be  expected,  since  the  men  who  generally  cause  such 
(Ustiirbancea  lack  the  courage  to  impose  upon  a  crowd  of  hard- 
fisted  Railore,  wlio  are  always  able  and  willing  to  take  their  own 
part,  and  resent  any  interference.  Still,  occasional  quarrels  occur 
ftmong  the  visitors  themselves,  frequently  resulting  in  a  pitched 

I  battle.  The  landlord  is  then  called  for,  and  his  knowledge  of  his 
customera  enables  him  speedily  to  discover  the  aggressor,  who  al- 
ways happens  to  be  the  man  that  has  the  least  money,  and  he  is 
forthwith  pushed  into  the  street  ^"ithout  any  ceremony,  as  a  kind 
of  peace-offering  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  landlord  is  n  character  in  his  way.  lie  is  a  man  who  has 
been  to  sea  bimaclf,  for  no  one  else  would  be  deemed  fit  to  keep  a 

I  house  where  sailors  resort,  and  is  usually  a  large,  powerful  man. 
By  the  freemasonry  of  the  craft,  and  by  freely  joining  his  visitors 
whenever  tliey  ask  him  to  drink,  and  occasionally  treating  them  in 
return,  ho  la  sure  of  their  custom  until  their  wagea  are  all  spent 
and  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  sea  again. 

The  women  in  these  houses  use  liquor  very  freely,  but  they  are 

'  not  permitlud  to  get  drunk  in  the  daytime.  If  the  landlord  ob- 
Bervea  any  eymptom  of  intoxication  he  gives  them  water,  instead 
of  gin,  the  next  time  they  are  asked  to  drink,  as  he  knows  very 
well  his  prospecta  for  business  would  be  injured  unless  the  girls 
were  kept  sufficiently  sober  to  be  on  the  watch  for  contingencies, 
or,  as  he  phrases  it,  "  to  look  out  for  chances." 

In  some  of  these  houses  it  is  the  rule  that  all  the  money  re- 

'  ceived  by  the  girls  is  to  be  given  to  the  landlord,  who  provides 
tliem  with  clothing  and  necessaries,  but  in  others  a  fixed  rate  of 
board — six  or  eight  dollars  a  week — is  paid,  and  the  women  re- 
tain the  surplus.  In  either  case  it  is  a  verj'  profitable  business, 
particularly  where  many  girls  arc  kept.  In  one  house  that  we 
visited,  in  the  fourth  district,  the  keeper  informed  us  that  his  ex- 
penses amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollare  weekly, 
and  of  coumc  some  estimate  can  be  made  from  this  as  to  the 
amount  of  business  he  transnctod. 

The  dancing-saloons  in  this  neighborhood  are  not  conducted  on 
the  platonie  principle*  of  the  Germans.  They  are,  in  fact,  so 
many  accessories  to  prostitution,  and  many  scenes  there  witnessed 
will  not  permit  description.  The  women  residing  in  the  house 
are  there,  dressed  in  the  most  tawdry  finery  ihcy  can  command, 
many  of  them  assuming  the  bloomer  costume.    The  band  consists 
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of  a  violin,  a  banjo,  and  a  tambourine,  and  whatever  is  wanting 
in  musical  ability  is  adequately  supplied  by  vigorous  execution. 
The  bar  is  very  liberally  patronized,  and  before  midnight  drunk- 
enness is  the  rule  and  sobriety  the  exception. 

Passing  now  to  the  fourth  grade  of  this  vice,  we  find  prostitu- 
tion in  a  most  repulsive  form;  the  women  themselves  diseased 
and  dirty,  the  houses  redolent  of  bad  rum.  The  prostitutes  are 
the  refuse  of  the  other  classes  who  have  fallen  through  the  suc- 
cessive gradations  on  account  of  disease  and  drimkenness,  or  they 
are  some  of  those  children  of  iniquity  who,  bom  in  scenes  of  vice 
and  squalid  misery,  know  nothing  of  a  virtuous  or  happy  course 
of  life.  Destiny  seems  from  their  birth  to  have  intended  them  for 
vagrants,  and  has  planted  them  so  low  in  the  moral  scale  that  they 
can  scarcely  hope  to  rise. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  specification  of  the  localities 
of  these  houses ;  any  one  who  has  been  through  the  purlieus  of 
New  York  City  must  have  observed  some  of  them,  and  it  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  glance  at  a  few  of  their  peculiarities.  They  are 
generally  kept  by  an  old  prostitute,  who  gathers  around  her  some 
of  the  most  debased  of  her  class,  takes  a  cheap  basement  wherever 
she  can  obtain  possession  of  one  suited  to  her  purpose,  erects  a 
small  bar  furnished  with  three  or  four  bottles  of  the  commonest 
liquor  she  can  procure,  partitions  off  one  or  two  small  hovels  of  bed- 
rooms, and  forthwith  begins  housekeeping.  Iler  arrangements  are 
about  as  extensive  as  her  preparations.  She  seldom  professes  to 
board  the  girls,  generally  making  a  charge  for  every  visitor  they 
entertain,  and  giving  them  the  privilege  of  cooking  any  thing  they 
want  These  dens  are  largely  patronized  by  the  vilest  of  the  male 
sex ;  the  petty  thieves  who  hang  around  the  public  markets,  steal- 
ing fix)m  the  wagons,  or  who  haunt  the  doors  of  grocery  stores  and 
abstract  whatever  they  can  reach ;  as  they  find  them  convenient 
places  of  concealment,  and  can  frequently  dispose  of  their  booty 
by  means  of  the  women.  Another  class  of  visitors  consists  of  the 
lowest  order  of  rowdies,  who  assume  a  free  license  to  perpetrate 
any  mischief  they  please,  because  there  is  no  one  to  interfere  with 
them.  A  fatal  case  of  this  nature,  which  occurred  but  a  few 
months  since,  will  be  jfresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  citizens. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  enter  a  place  of  this  descrip- 
tion, for  if  he  does  not  get  his  pocket  picked  by  the  one,  he  will 
most  probably  be  assaulted  by  the  other  class  of  visitors.  Upon 
such  establishments  the  police  are  compelled  to  keep  a  watchful 
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eye,  and  although  they  have  no  power  to  enter  them  except  some 
actual  necessity  calls  for  their  services,  yet  they  frequently  induce 
a  neighbor  to  make  a  complaint  against  the  keepers  ibr  maintain- 
ing a  disorderly  house,  and  then,  duly  armed  with  a  waiTant,  tliey 
enter,  and  arrest  every  one  found  on  the  premiaea.  The  finale  of 
Buch  an  experiment  at  housekeeping  as  this  is  very  frequently  a 
commitment  for  vagrancy  to  Blackwell's  Island.  The  character 
of  the  place  will  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  syphilis  abounds  there, 
and  its  dangers  must  be  added  to  those  already  enumerated. 

The  divisions  thus  made  are  presumed  to  be  accurate  as  far  as 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  various  grades  are  concerned,  but 
I  the  lines  of  demarkation  are  of  course  arbitrary.    Any  attempt  to 
I  classify  BO  large  a  social  evil  must,  from  its  very  nature,  he  incom- 
I  plete,  and  in  this  case  farther  experience  or  a  more  extended  in- 
I  quiry  would  very  ]irobably  warrant  an  alteration  in  the  arrange- 
I  ment.     But  there  is  another  class  of  whom  a  few  words  must  be 
I  said,  namely,  those  truly  wretched  beings,  the  outcasts  of  the  out- 
1  casta.     In  many  cases  destitute  of  home  or  shelter,  diseased,  starv- 
I  ing,  and  afflicted  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  ardent  spirits,  they 
I  present  moat  ghastly  and  heart-rending  spectacles,  retaining  scarce- 
I  ly  any  veatig&s  of  humanity.    These  wretched  beings  can  be  found 
I  clustered  round  the  bars  of  liquor-stores  in  low  neighborhoods, 
f  for  the  price  of  a  glass  of  gin.     Much  of  their  time  is 
I  Bpent  in  the  prisons  on  Blaokwell'a  Islniiil,  from  which  they  are  no 
I  sooner  released  than  they  return  to  their  old  haunts  and  habits. 
I  They  can  scarcely  be  called  prostitutes,  for  their  aspect  is  so  dis- 
gustingly hideous  that  all  feminine  characteristics  are  blotted  out, 
and  thoroughly  sensual  and  animalized  must  he  be  who  could  ac- 
cept their  favors.    They  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  outcasts ; 
[  compelled,  for  the  short  time  they  may  be  in  the  city — and  this  is 
seldom  more  than  a  few  days  at  once — to  eke  out  a  wretched  ex- 
'  istencc  by  stealing  or  begging;  frequently  so  miserable  that  they 
gladly  hail  the  day  on  which  they  are  returned  to  prison.     They 
present  subjects  for  mournful  consideration,  and  the  reflection 
that  they  are  experiencing  the  degradation  to  which  every  prosti- 
i  tute  in  the  city  la  rapidly  tending,  should  be  a  powerful  argument 
I  in  favor  of  any  remedial  measures  which  can  be  devised  to  amel- 
I  iorate  the  condition  of  the  frail  women  of  New  York,  and  prevent 
1  from  falling  so  far  below  humanity. 
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HOUSES  OF  ASSIGNATION. 

Every  resident  of  New  York  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  houses 
used  especially  as  places  for  the  meeting  of  the  sexes  with  a  view 
to  illicit  intercourse ;  but  so  carefully  have  all  particulars  respect- 
ing them  been  concealed  from  the  public  gaze,  that  very  little 
more  than  this  mere  fact  is  generally  known,  particularly  with 
reference  to  those  of  a  higher  grade.  Secrecy  is  necessary  to  their 
continuance,  and  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  social  posi- 
tion of  their  patrons. 

The  most  exclusive  are  generally  situated  in  the  quietest  and 
most  respectable  portion  of  the  city.  They  are  fitted  up  neatiy, 
and  even  luxuriously,  but  without  any  extravagant  or  gaudy  dis- 
play. Their  arrangements,  of  course,  do  not  require  reception  or 
sitting  rooms,  and  the  whole  care  bestowed  upon  them  is  lavished 
on  the  bed-chambers,  the  appointments  of  which  contain  every 
possible  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  keepers  of  this  class  of  houses  are  generally  very  shrewd, 
quiet,  cautious  women,  who  never  seek  to  penetrate  into  any  en- 
gagements made  by  their  visitors,  who  never  know  any  person 
that  enters  their  house,  and  from  whom  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
information  by  any  means.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
keepers  and  servants  around  these  places  have  neither  eyes,  ears, 
nor  tongues.  Money  is  confessedly  their  object,  and,  as  they  re- 
ceive liberal  pay,  self-interest  dictates  quietness,  because  if  they 
adopted  any  other  course,  their  houses  would  inevitably  become 
known  to  the  public,  which  would  be  an  effectual  barrier  against 
visitors,  and  result  in  an  entire  loss  of  their  customers.  Conse- 
quently, if  a  liberal  bribe  could  ever  induce  treachery,  their 
shrewdness  enables  them  to  discern  that  such  an  act  would  at 
once  and  forever  close  their  establishments. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  these 
houses  as  places  for  meeting  depends  upon  the  secrecy  and  select- 
ness  with  which  they  are  operated,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  prin- 
ciple fully,  arrangements  are  made  witii  much  precision.  Two 
parties  are  not  allowed  to  meet  casually  in  the  halls  or  staircases. 
The  keeper  maintains  a  strict  watch,  in  order  that  ingress  and 
egress  may  be  free  and  uninterrupted,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  desire  to  make  money  on  her  side,  and  the  fascina- 
tion of  illicit  passion  on  the  part  of  her  visitors,  conjointly  tend  to 
insure  more  actual  secrecy  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  system 
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of  ontha  or  discipline.  In  some  of  tlie  most  exclusive,  the  system 
is  cjiiried  to  such  an  extreme  that  no  accommodation  will  be  af- 
forded to  parties  miless  the  gentleman  has  been  previously  intro- 
duced to  the  proprietress,  and  his  character  fur  secrecy  and  integ- 
rity vouched  for  by  some  person  with  whom  she  is  acquainted. 
This  rule  is  adopted  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  house  be- 
I  coming  known  as  a  place  of  assignation  to  any  one  who  might 
tise  his  knowledge  to  the  prejudice  of  the  keeper  or  her  visitors. 

No  public  women  reside  in  these  houses,  nor  would  they  be  ad- 
mitted tinder  any  pretext,  as  snch  a  course  would  attract  atten- 
tion and  defeat  the  purposes,  contemplated.    Many  of  them  are 
1  oiien  for  months  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ncighhore  or  of  the 
I  police  of  the  district,  as  visitors  very  rarely  enter  or  leave  togeth- 
I  er,  and  to  prevent  any  delay  the  outer  door  is  generally  kept  un- 
locked, BO  that  pereons  pBsa  immediately  into  the  hall,  where  a 
I  second  door,  with  a  bell  attached,  is  generally  found. 

Tlic  business  of  these  houses  is  done  mainly  during  the  promc- 
I  nade  hours  of  Broadway,  say  from  eleven  or  twelve  to  four  or  five 
:  o'clock.    The  visitors  are  confined  to  the  upper  walks  of  life,  the 
men  being  of  all  sorts  of  business,  and  the  women  exclusively  from 
our  fashionable  society.     If  the  mysterious  "  personal"  advertise- 
ments in  the  daily  papers  could  be  understood  by  the  outside  world, 
it  would  be  seen  that  appoititments  are  not  nnfrequently  made 
through  their  agency.     Arrangements  for  a  meeting  are  generally 
made  with  the  keepers  in  advance,  and  at  the  designated  time  the 
parties  arrive  froin  different  directions  and  proceed  direct  to  the 
room  which  has  been  already  selected.     If  they  wish  it  they  can 
obtain  wine  or  refreshments  by  ringing  a  belt  in  their  apartment. 
A  majority  of  the  females  who  visit  these  places  ean  scarcely  be 
called  prostitutes,  notwithstanding  their  undeniable  fall  from  vir- 
tue.    They  sin  but  with  one  individual,  and  that,  in  many  eases, 
from  positive  affection,  and  in  others  from  the  deaire  of  sexual 
gratification.     Whatever  may  be  the  motive,  it  does  not  concern 
the  keeper  of  the  house,  whose  only  bn.iiness  is  to  receive  the  rent 
of  her  room,  wbich  ranges  from  two  or  three  dollars  upward  to 
any  amount  that  policy  or  the  desire  to  insure  secrecy  may  dic- 
I  tate.     Doubtless  very  few  of  the  visitors  regard  money  in  their 
I  negotiations.     Females  are  very  frequently  ckjsely  veiled  when 
I  tViey  enter  the  house,  so  that  their  features  can  not  1)6  recognized, 
as  has  been  illustrated  in  trials  for  divorce  in  this  city,  especially 
)  if  the  prior  arrangements  for  the  meeting  have  been  made  by  the 
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gentlemen.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  lady  takes  the  preliminary 
steps,  she  can  scarcely  be  unknown  to  the  proprietress,  in  whose 
keeping  she  consequently  places  her  character. 

The  unsuspecting  moral  men  of  New  York  will  scarcely  credit 
these  facts,  but  men  of  the  world  know  that  such  meetings  and 
places  for  meeting  are  not  uncommon.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  exposure  of  these  mysteries  imparts  information  which  may 
lead  the  uninitiated  into  similar  practices.  It  is  believed  that  the 
information  here  given  is  not  sufficiently  definite  for  this  end,  and, 
certainly,  nothing  could  be  &rther  fix>m  the  design  of  this  work 
than  to  aid  an  immoral  purpose.  But  it  is  a  duty  to  record  the 
general  facts,  in  order  that  our  citizens  may  be  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers that  abound  on  every  side ;  and  particularly  is  it  necessary 
because  many  of  the  female  visitors  are  married  women,  who  take 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  their  husbands  at  business. 

A  question  will  arise :  "  Who  are  the  women  that  keep  these 
houses  ?"  That  they  can  not  have  lived  as  common  prostitutes, 
or  been  the  keepers  of  houses  of  prostitution,  is  evident.  In  the 
first  place,  the  acquaintances  they  would  have  made  in  either  of 
those  avocations  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  maintain- 
ing the  inviolable  secrecy  necessary  in  a  house  of  assignation ; 
and,  again,  no  female  would  enter  a  place  of  this  description,  the 
keeper  of  which  would  be  likely  to  betray  her.  It  is  apprehend- 
ed that  some  of  these  houses  originate  in  the  following  manner ; 
in  fact,  we  know  of  more  than  one  that  did  commence  so : 

A  female  engaged  in  an  intrigue  which  she  can  not  carry  out 
at  her  own  residence,  and  desiring  a  place  of  security  for  her  meet- 
ings, has  an  acquaintance  with  some  shrewd  woman,  possibly  one 
who  works  for  her  as  seamstress,  or  in  some  other  capacity,  whom 
she  makes  partially  a  confidant  She  tells  her  that  she  is  desir- 
ous of  seeing  a  gentleman,  whom,  for  some  particular  reason,  she 
can  not  invite  to  her  house,  and  asks  if  she  will  accommodate  her 
with  a  room  in  which  the  interview  can  take  place.  It  is  not 
likely  that  a  person  who  felt  under  any  obligation  to  her  employer 
would  refuse  such  a  request,  especially  for  so  simple  a  purpose  as 
a  short  conversation.  The  meeting  accordingly  takes  place,  and 
a  handsome  present  is  made  her.  It  is  frequently  repeated,  until 
she  becomes  suspicious,  and  finally  satisfied  that  these  interviews 
are  for  the  purpose  of  sexual  intercourse.  By  this  time  it  has  be- 
come a  question  o(  policy  with  her.  She  argues  that  if  she  refuses 
to  extend  any  future  accommodation  she  will  lose  not  only  a  con- 


sidentble  income  from  the  presents,  but  also  all  employment  from 
the  lady.  She  knows  that  by  allowing  such  meetings  shts  realizes 
considerably  more  than  she  can  procure  by  her  diuly  labor,  and 
Hiili'-interest  ia  generally  strong  enough  to  overcome  her  scruples, 
Shi-  goes  on  extending  her  atxiommodatioiia,  and  enlarging  the  cir- 
cle of  her  visitors,  until  she  becomes  mistress  of  a  select  house  of 
assignation,  which  will  be  always  liberally  patronized  so  long  as 
her  power  of  maintaining  the  requisite  secrecy  remains  unim- 
peached.  Some  of  these  women  are  from  distant  cities ;  entire 
strangers  in  New  York,  except  to  their  immediate  customers.  If 
they  are  widows  who  have  children,  these  are  invariably  educated 
away  from  home.  From  the  privacy  observed  it  is  very  difficult 
to  estimate  their  receipts,  which  must  be  large.  They  sometimes 
degenerate  into  keepers  of  houses  of  public  prostitution,  and  then 
become  dangerous  members  of  society,  on  account  of  the  secrets 
which  have  been  intrusted  to  them. 

Probably  some  of  our  ultra- fashionable  citizens  might  be  en- 
abled to  give  more  particulars  of  these  houses  than  are  here  col- 
lected. What  has  been  stated  is  gathered  from  authentic  sources, 
and  may  command  implicit  belief  Indeed,  so  trustworthy  is  the 
authority  that  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  even  Fillh  Ave- 
nue and  Union  Square  are  not  exempt  from  these  resorts. 

Such  houses  must  be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  liwntioua  excesses  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  this  city  of 
the  New  World,  They  are  dangerous  from  their  secrecy  and  ex- 
clusivencsa.  As  yet  tJiey  are  rare;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
morals  of  our  upper  classes  that  they  are  so.  It  shows  that  the 
majority  of  people  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  are  untainted.  But 
the  course  of  deterioration  has  commenced.  Will  not  American 
gooil  sense  and  American  morality  check  this  base  imitation  of 
a  foreign  custom  ? 

Tlie  recently  avowed  sentiments,  or  rather  the  resuscitation  of 
sentiments  which  were  proclaimed  years  ago  respecting  the  obli- 
gations of  marriage  and  the  theory  of  "  free  love,"  have  doubtless 
increased  the  patrons  of  houses  of  assignation  among  our  fashion- 
able novel-reading  people,  or  weak  romantic  heads  made  giddy 
I  by  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth.     For  the  last  fifteen  years  a 
loose  code  of  morals  has  been  promulgated  among  us,  the  foreign 
npostlosnf  which — many  of  them  pretending  to  nobility,  but  being 
[  in  truth  mere  adventurers — have  visited  us,  and  by  them  and 
I  through  their  influence  many  intrigues  have  originated.     A  spice 
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of  romance  in  the  American  character  has  induced  many  to  join 
this  movement  in  search  of  adventure,  while  a  portion  of  our 
female  society  are  ardent  admirers  of  every  thing  foreign,  be  it  a 
lord  or  a  lace  veil,  and  these  delight  in  an  intrigue  because  it  is 
an  exotic. 

The  facilities  of  communication  with  Europe  are  now  so  great 
that. American  travel  on  that  continent  is  largely  on  the  increase, 
and  perhaps  there  are  at  this  time  in  the  cities  of  continental 
Europe  more  representatives  of  our  society  than  of  any  other 
nation.  Many  of  our  people  go  there  with  the  laudable  desire  to 
improve  their  minds  by  general  culture,  or  for  the  study  of  par- 
ticular branches  of  science  or  art,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  come  back  to  our  shores  with  ideas  calculated  to  be  any 
thing  but  beneficial  to  their  native  country  in  a  social  or  moral 
point  of  view.  The  sons  of  our  staid  and  *'  soHd  men"  go  to  the 
capital  of  the  French  empire  to  study  medicine.  Apart  from  the 
impropriety  of  this  course  when  there  are  the  same  facilities  for 
study  here,  where  a  few  seconds  of  lightning  intercourse  will  place 
them  in  immediate  communication  with  their  friends,  instead  of 
their  being  separated  four  thousand  miles  from  parents  and  guar- 
dians, does  the  end  justify  the  means?  What  course  do  these 
young  men  frequently  pursue?  Unable  to  speak  the  language 
intelligibly,  they  resort  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  griseUe^  in  order 
to  study  in  her  company.  The  language  they  acquire  by  this 
means  is,  at  best,  a  vulgar  patois;  but  they  also  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  intrigue  entirely  incompatible  with  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  our  republican  institutions — ^a  species  of  male  and  female 
diplomacy  foreign  to  the  character  of  our  people. 

Young  ladies,  too,  when  they  return  from  a  foreign  tour,  are 
more  fascinated  with  the  charms  and  successes  of  the  favored  mis- 
tress of  some  European  prince  or  potentate  than  benefited  by  the 
useful  solid  lessons  of  travel.  With  them,  as  with  the  others,  it 
is  all  superficiality.  Superficial  when  they  started,  superficial 
while  traveling,  they  are  still  more  superficial  when  they  return. 
There  are  always  weak-minded  people  in  this  country  who  will 
ape  foreign  manners,  and  to  this  cause  must  be  assigned  the 
gradual  approximation  of  our  fashionable  society  to  the  vices  of 
the  European  capitals,  their  ladylike  and  gentlemanlike  frailties, 
their  genteel  peccadilloes  and  affectations.  The  effects  of  foreign 
travel  upon  such  persons  can  not  but  be  injurious.  It  demands  a 
dear  head  and  a  sound  heart  to  decide  between  the  vicious  fri- 
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volitiea  and  the  positive  good  submitted  to  their  notice,  and  with 
the  olass  mentioned  it  requires  hut  little  judgment  to  know  which 

will  first  attract  them.     They  must  see  Lord  A or  Count 

B ,  no  matter  what  valuable  opportunities  for  instruction  they 

mias.     They  must  beeome  uu/uil  in  the  observances  of  courts  and 
I  the  manners  of  courtiers,  no  matter  what  else  they  leave  undone. 
An  remedial  measurfcB  for  another  evil  are  elsewhere  spoken  of, 
I  thia  may  be  an  appropriate  place  to  Buggest  for  profound  consid- 
I  eration  whether  it  would  not  be  a  wise  policy  to  adopt  some  pre- 
1  Tcntive  system  for  this  evil.     We  might  establish  a  phrenolog- 
r  ioal  and  psychological  bureau,  armed  with  full  powers  to  exam- 
ine all  pereons  de&iring  to  travel,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
they  may  safely  make  the  grand  tour,  and  have  sufficient  strength 
of  intellect  and  firmness  of  principle  to  resist  the  vitiating  influ- 
ences and  examples  which  will  surroimd  them  there,  so  that  they 
I  may  return  only  with  a  knowledge  of  the  good  and  valuable  tes- 
I  'sons  taught ! 

But  the  evils  of  foreign  manners  and  customs  are  not  imported 
I  eolely  by  the  traveling  class  of  our  own  community.     The  polite 
I  ical  turmoils  of  Europe,  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  have  thrown 
I  among  us  numerous  refugees  who  have  been  reared  in  the  ho^bed8 
I  of  intrigue,  and  who,  styling  themselves  artistes,  depend  upon  our 
\  unexampled  prosjjerity,  the  increase  of  our  wealth,  the  improve- 
1  nent  of  our  country,  and  our  known  predilections  for  foreigners, 
I  to  enable  them  to  make  a  living,  and  also  to  establish  the  same 
Mate  of  morals  and  manners  existing  in  the  cities  whence  they 
came.     The  United  States  are  now  the  great  harvest-field  for  art, 
which,  with  science,  music,  and  poetry,  aids  to  improve  the  mind. 
At  the  same  time  these  bring  with  them  an  excessive  devotion  to 
feshion,  both  in  dress  and  manners,  as  the  low-necked  dress  and 
I  the  lascivious  widtz,  which  are  so  decidedly  positive  degenerations 
I  from  our  normal  state  that  none  but  the  most  superficial  will  ever 
I  copy- 
That  we  are  rapidly  introducing  many  of  the  most  absurd  fol- 
I  ^69  and  woiat  vices  of  Europe  is  a  patent  fact    Almost  every  one 
I  can  specify  acta  now  tolerated  in  respectable  families  which,  so 
I  ftr  from  being  permitted  fifteen  years  ago,  would  have  been 
Fthonght  by  our  plain  common-sense  parents  amply  saflicient  to 
warrant  the  exclusion  of  the  oflTender  from  the  domestic  circle ; 
and  it  is  an  equally  conspicuous  fact  that  our  social  morality  is 
deteriorating  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  introduction  of  these  habits. 
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Every  day  makes  the  system  of  New  York  more  like  that  of  the 
most  depraved  capitals  of  continental  Europe,  and  it  remains  for 
the  good  innate  sense  of  the  bulk  of  the  American  people  to  say 
how  much  farther  we  shall  proceed  in  this  frivolous,  intriguing, 
and  despicable  manner  of  living ;  or  whether  they  will  not  strive 
to  perpetuate  the  stem  morality  of  the  Puritan  fkthers,  our  great 
moral  safeguard  so  far,  and  thus  put  an  eflfectual  barrier  against 
the  inroads  of  a  torrent  which  must  undermine  our  whole  social 
febric,  and  finally  crush  us  beneath  the  ruins. 

The  second  class  of  assignation-houses  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
private,  but  not  so  rigidly  exclusive  as  the  others.  Their  furni- 
ture is  of  the  same  luxurious  style,  but  of  a  more  gaudy  character. 
Generally  the  same  routine  is  observed  in  regard  to  entrance  as 
in  those  of  the  first  class.  The  principal  portion  of  the  females 
who  resort  to  them  are  married  women,  most  of  whom  are  from 
the  upper  classes,  whose  sexual  passions  are  not  gratified  else- 
where, or  who  resort  to  this  means  to  obtain  more  money  to  ex- 
pend in  dress ;  kept  mistresses,  residing  with  their  lovers  as  hus- 
band and  wife  in  hotels  or  boarding-houses,  whose  attachment  is 
not  strong  enough  to  keep  them  faithful  to  one  man ;  occasionally 
the  best  class  of  serving- women,  or  shop-women,  or  females  whose 
occupations,  such  as  milliners,  artificial  florists,  etc.,  lead  them  into 
contact  with  the  fashionable  classes.  It  is  told  on  good  authority 
that  there  are  husbands  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  their  wives  visit 
such  places,  and  who  live  wholly  or  in  part  upon  money  earned 
in  this  way.  These  cases  are  not  supposed  to  be  numerous,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  our  national  character,  that  the 
number  will  become  still  smaller.  A  few  prostitutes  of  the  upper 
grades  sometimes  visit  this  class  of  houses ;  they  are  known  to  the 
keeper,  and  she  encourages  them  for  the  following  reason :  An 
habitu^  of  the  place  will  make  an  appointment  to  visit  it  at  a  spe- 
cified time,  and  he  tells  the  keeper  he  would  wish  to  meet  a  fe- 
male there.  At  the  appointed  day  his  wishes  are  gratified,  the 
keeper  having  acted  as  negotiator  with  one  of  the  girls  mentioned. 
More  wine  is  consumed  in  these  houses  than  in  the  strictly  select 
ones,  probably  from  the  different  class  who  frequent  them. 

The  third-class  houses  of  assignation  are  not  situated  in  such 
select  parts  of  the  city  as  are  the  other  two  classes.  Some  of  them 
are  managed  with  much  privacy  and  seclusion,  while  others  are 
simply  houses  of  public  prostitution  on  a  large  scale.  Their  princi- 
pal female  patrons  are  those  prostitutes  who  have  rebelled  against 
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the  exorbitant  ctargea  made  by  keepers  of  fashionable  bouses, 
and  shop-girls  who  resort  to  prostitution  to  augment  their  income. 
Many  of  these  live  some  distance  up  town,  and  any  oue  who  is 
jouraeyiug  downward  in  the  after  part  of  the  day  may  see  num- 
bereof  them  going  to  these  pliicea  in  the  cars  and  stages.  This  is 
another  imitation  of  the  French  and  English  systems.  Very  little 
disguise  is  attempted  about  these  third-class  houses.  Each  has  a 
parlor  or  reception-room,  where  a  man  can  have  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  girls  named  will  join  bim.  Of  course  many 
couples  visit  there,  but  a  large  number  of  men  go  alone,  knowing 
that  there  are  always  women  in  the  bouse.  Fast  young  men 
about  town  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  their  mistresses  at  these 
houses,  as  more  economical  than  boarding  with  them  at  hotels. 
Considerable  disease  is  propagated  in  such  places,  a  contingency 
from  which  the  first  and  second  classes  are  almost  entirely  exempt. 
Business  is  generally  over  here  in  three  or  four  hours,  commenc- 
ing in  the  dusk  of  the  evening ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  a  sonrce 
of  considerable  revenue  to  the  keeper,  particularJy  in  those  cases 
•where  she  acta  as  procuress,  since,  in  addition  to  the  rent  of  the 

im  which  the  man  pays,  she  always  receives  a  pi-e$ent  from  the 
woman. 

There  ia  another  or  fourth  class  of  assignation-hotises  to  which 
the  commonest  portion  of  street-walkers  take  their  company,  and 
these  may  be  emphatically  described  by  an  old  saying,  "Cheap 
and  nasty."  Dirty  and  insufficient  accommodations  are  the  equiv- 
alents for  low  prices,  and  such  places  are,  in  the  general  estima- 
tion of  connoiseurs,  very  hw  and  despicable.  Notwithstanding 
this  they  thrive  and  multiply,  from  which  it  may  safely  be  infer- 
red that  they  are  profitable  in  a  business  point  of  view,  repulsive 
as  they  may  be  in  their  features  and  arrangements.  Some  of 
them  are  ingeniously  arranged  with  a  view  to  robbery,  and  are 
Balled  "  panel-houaes."  The  plan  adopted  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
Some  man,  generally  a  countryman  not  very  well  informed  in  the 
tricks  of  the  metropolis,  meets  with  a  prostitute,  and  agrees  to  ac- 
company her  to  an  aaaignation-bouse.  She  is  in  league  with  the 
"panel  thieves,"  and  therefore  introduces  her  victim  to  one  of 
their  rooms.  The  apartment  seldom  contains  more  furniture 
than  a  bed  and  a  chair  or  lounge,  with  the  floor  covered  with  a 
thick  carpet.  To  make  "assurance  doubly  sure,"  the  man  him- 
self locks  the  door  by  which  he  enters,  and,  when  undressing,  nat- 
urally throws  hia  clothes  upon  the  chair  or  lounge.     The  bed- 
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stead  is  placed  so  that  the  feet  come  toward  the  only  appcareiU 
door  in  the  room,  with  one  side  against  the  wall,  and  the  head  and  i 

other  side  hung  with  curtains,  which  the  woman  carefully  draws  ' 

as  soon  as  the  man  lies  down  by  her  side.  At  the  head  of  the 
bed,  and  of  course  concealed  by  the  drapery  from  any  one  occu- 
pying it,  is  another  door,  which  forms  the  secret  entrance.  It  is 
so  adroitly  arranged,  and  so  neatly  covered  with  paper  the  same 
as  the  walls,  that  no  one  would  suspect  its  existence.  The  hinges 
and  &stening  on  the  outside  are  oiled,  so  that  no  noise  can  be  per- 
ceived when  it  is  opened,  and  the  operator  steals  with  cat-like 
step  over  the  carpet,  and  quietly  examines  the  clothes  without 
alarming  the  unsuspecting  stranger.  The  thief  completes  his  in- 
spection, appropriates  as  much  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  the  tem- 
porary occupant  of  the  apartment  resumes  his  clothes  and  pre- 
pares to  leave.  If  his  suspicions  are  excited  by  the  circumstance 
that  his  wallet  looks  less  plethoric  than  it  did,  and  an  examina- 
tion reveals  that  some  of  its  contents  are  missing,  he  knows  not 
how  to  account  for  it.  He  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  one  has  en- 
tered that  room  while  he  was  there,  and  if  he  has  "  visited"  much 
before  meeting  the  girl,  he  concludes  that  he  must  have  lost  some 
of  his  money  in  his  career,  and  that  the  only  way  is  to  take  the 
loss  contentedly,  and  avoid  New  York  fiascinations  in  future. 
Sometimes  the  loser  has  not  enough  philosophy  for  this,  and  if 
he  can  be  certain  that  his  money  was  right  when  he  entered  the 
room,  will  call  in  the  police,  and  thus  expose  the  secret  arrange- 
ments of  the  establishment.  This  is  comparatively  a  rare  case,  as 
most  men  would  rather  submit  to  a  pecimiary  loss  than  encounter 
the  trouble  and  exposure  attending  a  criminal  prosecution,  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  reluctance  enables  the  '^  panel  thieves"  to 
pursue  their  operations  almost  with  impunity. 
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.  The  preceding  chapters  have  given  a  statistical  aiid  descriptive 
■ouiit  of  prostitution  in  New  York.  Before  considering  what 
tbeasures  can  bo  best  applied  for  the  amelioratiou  of  ita  aceom- 
inying  evils,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
fBtem,  and  this  inquiry  must  include  the  number  of  abandoned 
romen  in  the  cily,  and  the  amount  of  Venereal  infection  propa- 
ligate^  through  their  agency. 

ll  has  been  assumed  in  tln^se  pages  that  the  two  thousand  wom- 
r  en  whose  replies  form  the  basis  of  the  statistical  tables,  represent 
I  about  one  thirtj  of  the  aggregate  prostitution  of  New  York.  This 
lis  allowing  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  during  the  winter  of 
flSTjT-^,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  panic  of  lust  autumn, 
l:»inl  the  resulting  paralysis  of  trade,  and  suffering  of  the  laboring 
|--aommunity. 

In  the  progress  of  this  investigation  it  was  deemed  advisable 

\  to  consult  those  whose  acquainfcince  with  the  details  of  city  life 

k  Vould  entitle  iheir  opinions  to  eonfidencc,  as  to  the  actual  num- 

Mr  of  prostitutes  within  our  limits ;  and  in  addition  to  much  in* 
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formation  obtained  privately,  the  following  oorrespondenoe  took 
place  with  the  then  Chief  of  Police : 

(Copy.) 

"^Resident  PhT8ician*8  Ofiice,  BUckweU*8  IsUmd,^ 
New  York,  September  1, 1856.  > 

*'  Gbobob  W.  Matsell,  Esq.,  Chief  of  Police : 

**  Dear  Sir,  —Daring  the  last  twenty  years  varioiis  estimates  have  been 
made  by  different  pensons,  foreigners  and  natives,  interested  and  not  inter- 
ested, as  to  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  they  reach  the  large  number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand.  You,  sir,  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  pohce  department  of  the 
city  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  while  previous  to  that  time  you  acted,  if  I 
mistake  not,  as  one  of  the  police  justices  of  the  city.  I  presume,  therefore^ 
that  you  have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  prostitution  as  it  exists  here, 
and  consequently  can  give  a  very  correct  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes in  New  York  City. 

**  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  if,  at  your  earliest  leisure,  and  in  any  form 
most  convenient  to  yourself,  you  will  state  what  you  believe  to  be  the  total 
number  of  prostitutes  now  in  the  city. 

^*  It  is  proper  to  add  that,  with  your  permisfflon,  I  intend  to  publish  this 
letter,  with  your  answer,  in  the  report  on  PR)stitution  which  I  am  preparing, 
and  shall  soon  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  public. 

^^  Yours  respectfully,  Wiluam  W.  Sanger, 

*'  Resident  Physician,  Blackwell's  Island.'' 

(Reply.) 
*'  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  New  York,  Dec  12, 1856. 
"Doctor  Wiluam  W.  Sanger: 
"  Dear  Sir,— I  received  your  letter  asking  me  to  express  in  writing  my 
estimate  of  the  whole  number  of  known  public  prostitutes  in  the  city  of 
New  York.    In  the  absence  of  any  law  compelling  the  registering  of  public 
prostitutes,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  testify  with  accuracy  to  the  exact 
number  of  such  persons  in  the  city.    I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that,  in 
my  opinion,  they  do  not  number  over  five  thousand  persons,  if  indeed  they 
reach  so  high  a  figure.     Having  been  engaged  in  public  life  for  many  years, 
my  opinion  is  based  on  the  observations  made  by  me  from  time  to  time,  and 
from  various  official  reports  made  to  me. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  this  answer  to  your  interrogatory 
as  you  may  deem  proper.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"Geo.  W.  Matseu^  Chief  of  PoUoe.'' 

This  communication,  in  addition  to  the  facts  gleaned  from  other 
sources,  was  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
known  public  prostitutes  in  New  York  did  not  exceed  five  thou- 
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Band  in  number  at  the  close  of  the  year  1856,  Then  ensued  llie 
suiniDer,  with  ila  arlifieiai  inflation — that  lalse  prosperity  which 
excites  untiouridod  hopes  and  aliinulates  to  measureless  extrava- 
gance, followed  by  the  revulsion  and  pauic  of  the  fall  and  wiuWr. 
Trade  was  literally  dead ;  operiitivea,  never  too  well  paid,  were 
threatened  with  starvalion;  lemulcs,  iKU-ticularly,  felt  the  rigid 
pressure  of  the  times.  In  many  families  the  embarrasaments  of 
the  fathers  compelled  u  reduction  of  the  servants  employed,  and 
a  large  number  of  domcatica  were  added  to  the  aggregate  of  that 
idass  already  out  of  situations.  The  occupations  of  tJie  army  of 
EeamstresBes,  dress-makers,  milliners,  and  tailoresaes  were  sus- 
pended, and  their  struggles  for  bread  were  merged  in  the  general 
cry  for  labor.  It  waa,  in  short,  a  tiying  time  alike  for  the  suffer- 
ers and  the  observers.  But  one  resort  seemed  available;  the 
poor  workless,  houseless,  foodless  woman  must  have  recourse  to 
prostitution  as  a  means  of  preserving  life. 

As  usual  in  any  time  of  great  excitement,  surmise  ran  actually 
wild  as  to  the  extent  of  the  consequences,  and  extravagant  theo- 
ilics  abounded;  one  gentleman  actually  stating  in  a  public  meet- 

ig  that  a  thousand  virtuous  girls  were  becoming  prostitutes  ev- 
week  through  sheer  starvation!  An  assertion  so  appalling 
this  is  ltd  own  refutation.     It  assumes  that  one  woman  in  every 

lundred  of  the  female  jiopulation  of  New  York  City,  between  the 
of  fifteen  and  thirty  years,  became  a  prostitute  every  week ; 

id  therefore,  during  the  six  months  of  fall  and  winter,  twenty- 
•a\x  thousand  women,  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  agi'S 
named,  one  in  every  four  of  all  the  women  under  middle  age, 
would  have  been  forced  into  vice !  The  practice  of  "  jum[iing  at 
conclusions"  upon  serious  matters  like  this  is  much  to  be  repre- 
hended. An  exaggerated  statement  made  in  the  fervor  of  entlui- 
riftsm,  while  advocating  a  benevolent  object,  must  always  recoil 
to  the  injury  of  the  cause  it  is  intended  to  promote.  It  will  be 
Decesaaiy  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  financial  condition 
of  New  York  to  be  convincwl  that  such  an  increase  of  prostitu- 
tion was  impossible.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  nimiber  of 
abandoned  women  is  regulated  by  the  demand ;  or  that  the  only 
induwment  which  i^ould  lead  virtuous  girls  to  the  course  alleged 
must  have  been  the  necessity  to  earn  money  for  subsistence.  But 
this  necesiiity  to  earn  inimey  was  fell  as  strongly  by  men  as  by- 
women.  The  revulsion  for  a  time  left  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity without  reaourci's.  Merchants,  mantiikctureTs,  and  store- 
Oo 
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keepers  found  their  receipts  inadequate  to  meet  their  expendi- 
tures. Commercial  emphyisj  book-keepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  and 
agents  were  discharged.  Mechanics  in  every  branch  were  with- 
out work,  and  consequently  without  wages.  Merchants  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  had  no  money  to  meet  their  liabilities 
or  make  fresh  purchases,  and  therefore  did  not  visit  the  city  as 
usual.  These  causes  combined  to  reduce  the  business  of  houses 
of  prostitution,  and  instead  of  large  accessions  to  the  ranks  of 
courtesans,  many  of  this  very  class  were  forced  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  public  charitable  institutions.  Hence  arose  the  increase  in 
the  denizens  of  Blackwell's  Island,  where  hospital,  alms-house, 
work-house,  and  penitentiary  were  alike  over-crowded.  Some  of 
the  places  vacated  by  these  recipients  of  eleemosynary  aid  were 
doubtless  filled  by  new  recruits ;  but  the  supposition  that  a  thou- 
sand were  added  every  week  would  imply  a  change  in  the  whole 
corps  every  six  weeks,  or  a  change  nearly  five  times  completed 
during  the  fall  and  winter. 

That  female  virtue  was  yielded  in  many  instances  can  not,  un- 
fortunately, be  doubted,  but  the  suflferers  did  not  become  public 
prostitutes.  Poor  creatures !  they  surrendered  themselves  unwil- 
lingly to  some  temporary  acquaintance,  probably  in  gratitude  for 
assistance  already  rendered,  or  anticipating  aid  to  be  afforded. 
There  is  something  truly  melancholy  in  the  consideration  that 
bread  had  to  be  purchased  at  such  a  price ;  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive lay  between  voluntary  dishonor  and  killing  indigence.  It  is 
but  charity  to  conclude  that  the  woman  who  thus  acted,  if  her  sub- 
sequent course  was  not  a  continuous  life  of  abandonment,  was  im- 
pelled by  the  stem  necessity  of  the  times  rather  than  induced  by 
a  laxity  of  moral  feeling.  Unchaste  as  she  must  be  admitted,  she 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  prostitute  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  all  increase  of  prostitution  since  the 
date  of  the  correspondence  just  transcribed.  The  population  of 
New  York  is  now  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  more  than  at  that 
time,  and  female  degradation  has  extended  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. Relying  upon  the  estimate  of  five  thousand  as  correct  at 
the  time  made,  the  subsequent  augmentation  of  inhabitants  would 
suppose  an  addition  of  about  three  hundred  prostitutes,  but  to  take 
the  widest  scope,  and  assume  that  the  debasement  required  by 
hunger  degenerated  into  a  habit  of  confirmed  vice,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  number  of  abandoned  women  in  New  York  has 
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increased  from  five  thousand  io  1S66  to  six  thousand  in  1868. 
This  is  a  very  liberal  intimate,  and  the  total  assigned  is  certainly 
not  too  small.  How  much  il  may  be  in  excess  can  not  bo  said 
with  precision,  but  in  an  argument  of  this  nature  it  is  safer  to  err 
in  the  direction  of  overstating  an  evil  than  to  be  lulled  into  false 
security  by  too  flattering  a  representation. 

The  known  public  prostitutes  of  New  York  are  thus  presumed 
to  amount  to  six  thousand  at  the  present  day.  But  to  this  num- 
ber exceptions  might  be  taken.  To  secure  farther  accuracy,  ad- 
ditional evidence  was  sought.  In  the  month  of  May,  1858,  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners  was 
rixpest/^d,  and,  under  the  direction  of  its  preaidonl  (Gf  neral  James 
W.  Nyk),  to  whom  our  acknowledgments  arc  respectfully  tender- 
ed for  his  courtesy  and  aid,  a  list  of  queries  was  submitted  to  the 
Inspector  of  each  Police  precinct.  Below  is  a  copy  of  the  circu- 
lar, with  a  synopsis  of  the  replies. 

CCopr.) 
"  Office  of  (ho  Motropoliinn  Police  Commiseionen,  > 
Ne-  York,  Mnj  1.  1858.  i 

"Taapector :  —  Police  Precinct. 

"Snt,— You  will  pleaw  report  to  this  office  bs  early  da  possible  on  the 

cstiona  given  below.     Let  your  anaweis  l>o  full  anil  explicit,  to  fhfl  best 

I  rfjour  knowledge  nod  belief.     Space  is  left  below  eaob  query  for  tbe  in- 

I  KTtion  of  your  replies,  and  yon  will  therefore  write  thorn  on  this  sheet,  and 

Btum  it  without  delay. 

"  1.  How  many  houses  of  prostitution,  from  the  most  public  to  the  most 

fyrivate,  are  there  in  your  police  district  ? 

*'  3.  How  many  bouses  of  assignation  ore  there  in  your  district } 
*'  3.  How  many  dancing- saloons,  liquor  and  lager-beer  stores,  are  tLere 
in  your  district,  where  prostitutes  are  in  the  habit  of  assembling,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  known  bouses  of  prostitution  ? 
*'  i.  Bow  many  prostitutes  do  you  suppose  reeide  in  your  distriatl" 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  REPLIES. 
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II 
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Inspector  Junes  SilTey 

Hart  B.  Weed 

J.  A.  P.  Hopkins.. 

Morris  De  Camp .. 

Henry  Hatchings. . 

Acting  Inspector  Lash 

Inspector  John  Cameron 

C.  S.TambaU 

Jacob  L.  Sebring.. 

T.  C.  DaTis 

Peter  Squires 

Galen  P.  Porter ... 

Thomas  Steers 

J.  J.  Williamson... 

G.W.  DUks 

Samael  Carpenter. 

J.  W.  Hartt 

Theron  R.  Bennett 

James  Bryan 

F.  M.  Cony 

Francis  Speight.... 

James  E.  Coulter.. 
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35 

63 

52 

6 

43 
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26 


15 

39 

5 

6 

20 
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5 

15 

15 


13 

7 
6 

•>• 
15 
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4 
5 
19 
4 
3 

1 
1 

10 
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8 
46 
12 
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4 
12 
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7 
10 
6 
3 
2 
5 
6 
14 


750 


ICO 


lOO 


151 


ISO 

JSS 
175 
500 
150 
250 

SO 
250 

75 

50 
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Upon  some  of  the  reports  are  notes,  which  may  be  extracted. 
Inspector  Silvey,  Ist  district,  says,  in  answer  to  question  4, 
"  There  are  to  my  knowledge  seventy -six  common  prostitutes  living 
in  this  precinct." 

Inspector  De  Camp,  4th  district,  says,  in  answer  to  question 
4 :  "  350  who  reside  in  houses  of  prostitution,  150  kept  mis- 
tresses, 150  who  reside  in  the  ward,  and  prostitute  themselves  in 
this  and  other  wards,  and  probably  100  occasional  prostitutes." 

Inspector  Hutchings,  5th  district,  in  answer  to  question  3,  classi- 
fies the  resorts  as 

Danoing-rooms • 3 

Saloons  and  cigar-stores    ••..••...•  SI 

Lager-beerHstores •    •    •    .  13 

46 
and,  in  answer  to  question  4,  subdivides  the  prostitutes  into 

Whites 360 

Blacks ^0 

420 
Acting  Inspector  Lush,  6th  district,  says,  in  answer  to  question 
4:  "One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  known  prostitutes  whose 
names  we  have ;  supposed  to  be  o^  least  fifty  more  residing  in  the 
district." 
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Inspector  Cameron,  "ili  district,  in  answer  to  question  3,  claasi- 
fies  the  reeorta  into 

Lager-becr-Btorcs 3 

Cigor-storo 1 


I  and,  in  answer  to  question  4,  saya :  "  Can  give  no  reliable  infor- 
1  mation;  probably  one  hun<]red." 

Inspector  Sebring,  9th  district,  says,  in  answer  to  question  1, 
"  Thia  precinct  does  not  contain  any  houses  of  prostitution  thut 
I  am  aware  of;"  and  in  reply  to  question  4:  "Scattered  through 
the  precinct  there  are  probably  tifty." 

Inspector  Squires,  lUh  district,  says,  in  answer  to  question  1 : 
"None,  properly  speaking.  There  are  many  low  drinking  places 
where  dissipated  persons  of  both  Bt'xes  often  meet,  and  where,  no 
doubt,  prostitution  ia  sometimes  practiced,  but  no  regular  houses 
of  that  character."  To  question  3 :  "  There  are  about  a  dozen  lager- 
beer-salooua  where  Dutch  girls  of  loose  character  assemble  and 
dance  at  night  They  do  not  remain  long  in  the  same  place,  but 
when  driven  from  one  place  they  locate  in  another."  To  question 
4:  "  I  presume  there  arc  fif^y  young  women  and  married  women, 
some  of  whom  pnsa  for  respectable  persons,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
I  going  across  to  the  eighth,  fifteenth,  and  other  disreputable  wards 
r  purposes  of  prostitution,  and  some  ot  the  lowest  of  these  are 
even  said  to  visit  the  fifth  ward,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  as- 
certain this  fact  positively." 

Inspector  Porter,  12th  district  savs,  "This  precinct,  comprising 
b11  that  portion  of  the  island  north  of  86th  street,  is  not  infested 
*  with  any  of  the  evils  enumerated  in  the  within  questions." 

Inspector  AYilliamson,  14th  district,  says,  in  answer  to  question 
4,  "  I  should  stippose  about  126," 

Inspector  Carpenter,  l6th  district,  says,  in  answer  to  qucslion 
4,  "  It  ia  generally  conceded  by  those  of  us  who  presume  to  know 
,  that  there  are  in  this  precinct  at  least  five  hundred  prostitutes,  of 
I  all  ages,  nations,  grades,  and  colors," 

Inspector  Hartt,  17th  district,  says,  in  answer  to  question  4, 
"  Tliis  being  a  hard  question  to  answer,  the  answer  must  be  taken 
aa  entirely  guesa-work :  supposed  to  be  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty." 

Inspector  Curry,  20th  district,  says,  in  answer  to  question  4 : 
P'Probobiy  two  or  three  hundred,  but  this  is  mere  guess-work. 
We  know  there  are  a  great  many ;  some  of  them  very  young." 
Those  reports  from  which  no  extnirty  buve  In'fu  made  consist 
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simply  of  figures  without  any  remarks,  and  are  given  fully  in  the 
synopsis.     It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  officers  quoted  give  the 
number  of  prostitutes  more  as  a  conjecture  than  a  certainty ;  and 
although  their  avocations  would  lead  them  to  know  most  of  the 
disreputable  women  in  their  several  districts,  none  of  them  assume 
to  be  so  thoroughly  informed  as  to  be  enabled  to  answer  positive- 
ly.    To  the  numbers  they  give  must  be  added  the  floating  prosti- 
tute population  of  station-houses,  city  and  district  prisons,  hospi- 
tals, work-house,  alms-house,  and  penitentiary,  which  varies  from 
one  thousand  to  two  thousand,  and  may  be  taken  at  an  average 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred.     This,  with  those  known  to  the 
police,  makes  a  total  of  5357,  and  the  balance  of  six  hundred  and 
forty-three  (643),  required  to  raise  the  number  to  six  thousand 
(6000),  is  but  a  moderate  allowance  for  those  who  have  escaped 
the  eyes  of  the  officers  when  taking  the  census.    As  before  re- 
marked, it  is  better  to  overestimate  than  underestimate  the  aban- 
doned women  of  the  city. 

But  to  this  number  are  to  be  added  those  whose  calling  is  so 
eflTectually  disguised  as  to  prevent  its  being  known — those  who 
practice  prostitution  in  addition  to  some  legitimate  occupation,  and 
those  who  resort  to  illicit  pleasures  for  the  indulgence  of  their 
passions.  To  obtain  information  on  these  points  some  supple- 
mentary questions  were  addressed  to  the  captains  of  police  at  the 
commencement  of  this  investigation  in  1856,  and  their  replies  are 
now  submitted. 

The  first  inquiry  was,  "  IIow  many  houses  of  assignation  are 
there  in  your  district?"  It  was  known  when  this  interrogatory 
was  propounded  that  the  secrecy  maintained  in  these  places  would 
in  some  instances  baffle  the  keenness,  not  often  at  fault,  of  our 
shrewdest  police  officers,  and  no  surprise  was  felt  when  their  re- 
plies indicated  that  only  seventy-four  (74)  of  these  houses  were 
known  to  them.  Reliable  information  from  other  sources  led  to 
the  conviction  that  this  was  understated.  The  investigation  of 
May,  1858,  fixes  the  number  at  eighty -nine  (89),  which  is  also  too 
low ;  and  we  shall  be  perfectly  justified  in  estimating  the  number 
of  houses  of  assignation  in  New  York  at  one  hundred  (100). 

The  next  question  was,  "What,  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  are 
the  average  number  of  visitors  to  such  houses  every  twenty-four 
hours  ?"  The  replies  gave  an  average  of  six  couples  to  each  house 
every  day,  or  an  aggregate  of  six  hundred  women  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  was  followed  by  the  query,  "  Are  all  the  fe- 
males who  visit  these  houses  of  assignation  known  public  prosti- 
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tut«3?  If  not,  of  what  class  do  you  suppoae  or  know  them  lo 
be?"  From  the  replies  it  was  fouud  that  about  two  fifths  were 
known  as  prostitutes,  the  remiiimlcr  being  sewing  or  shop  girls, 
kept  raiatresses,  widows,  and  some  married  women. 

Again :  "State  your  opinion  as  to  how  many  kept  mistresse,s 
there  are  in  your  district?"  In  the  twenty -two  districts  two 
hundred  and  sixty-flight  (268)  were  ascertained,  and  the  presump- 
tion was  that  there  were  more.  The  number  may  be  safely  taken 
at  four  hundred.  The  next  question  was,  "  IIow  many  women, 
to  the  best  of  your  belief,  and  that  you  have  not  previously  ex- 
amined, are  there  in  your  district  that  obtain  a  liveUhood  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  prostitution  ?"  To  this  the  numbers  are  stated  (upon 
belief,  for  the  nature,  of  the  question  precludes  any  positive  infor- 
mation) as  about  four  hundred.  "Can  you  form  an  opinion  as  to 
how  many  women  in  your  district,  who  are  not  impelled  by  ne- 
cessity, prostitute  themselves  to  gratify  their  pasaions?"  No  def- 
inite answers  were  obtained  to  this,  the  general  suppositions  rang- 
ing from  one  third  to  one  fourth  of  those  who  were  not  recog- 
nized as  public  prostitutes.  "To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion, 
is  prostitution  carried  on  in  the  tenant  houses  in  your  district?" 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  some,  but  no  calculation  can 
be  made  with  any  accuracy.  Many  of  what  may  be  culled  pri- 
vate prostitutes  live  in  this  class  of  houses,  but  tbetr  \'isitor8 
[  would  be  taken  to  houses  of  assignation,  where  the  numbers  are 
I  included  in  the  estimate  given.  "  It  is  believed  that  there  are 
many  women  who  fi>llow  prostitution  living  in  nearly  all  the  re- 
Bpectable  portions  of  the  city.  They  (singly  or  in  couples)  hire  a 
Biiite  of  rooms,  and  under  the  garb  of  honest  labor,  sewing,  etc., 
pass  as  respectable  among  those  living  near  them.  It  is  also 
known  that  such  as  these  are  the  great  frequenters  of  houses  of 
I  assignation.  How  many  such  women  (to  the  best  of  your  belief) 
are  there  in  yourdistrict?"  The  officers  reply  that  they  have  as- 
certained that  there  are  about  two  hundred,  but  they  believe  there 
are  many  more. 

Thus  much  for  the  information  wo  have  been  enabled  to  col- 
I  lect.  There  arc  six  hundred  women  who  visit  these  houses  of 
I  assignation  every  day,  of  whom  two  fiilhs  are  known  as  public 
I  proetjtutcs,  and  the  remainder  are  of  other  clasaea.  It  may  be  as- 
mmcd  that  the  known  prostitutes  visit  such  houses  at  least  once 
fterery  twenty-four  hours,  which  leaves  over  ihnrc  hundred  visits 
l>&ily  for  the  olhers.  Kept  mistresses  or  married  women  who  re- 
iaort  there  for  the  gratifieation  of  their  passions  jtrobably  amount 
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to  one  hundred  per  day.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  such 
visit  houses  of  assignation  more  than  once  a  week  as  a  general 
rule,  while  the  others,  sewing  or  shop  girls,  etc.,  who  resort  there 
to  augment  their  income,  would  probably  take  this  step  two  or 
three  times  per  week,  which  would  bring  their  number  to  about 
four  hundred.  It  thus  appears  that  a  very  fair  estiniate  of  the 
total  number  of  frail  women  who  are  now  in  New  York  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

Known  public  prostitutes 6000 

Women  who  visit  houses  of  assignation  for  sexual  gratification    •     •  1260 

Women  who  visit  houses  of  assignation  to  augment  their  income  .  400 
One  half  the  number  of  kept  mistresses,  assuming  the  other  half  to 

be  included  in  those  who  visit  houses  of  assignation 200 

Total 7860 

It  will  be  seen  that,  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  all  are  included 
who  are  suspected  to  be  lost  to  virtue,  although  of  the  number 
who  visit  houses  of  assignation  for  sexual  gratification  many  are 
guiltless  of  promiscuous  intercourse. 

This  total  number  falls  very  far  short  of  the  estimates  made  at 
diflferent  times  by  various  persons,  that  there  are  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  prostitutes  in  New  York  City !  Such  rash  con- 
clusions^ hastily  formed  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment — some- 
times influenced  by  the  fact  that  "  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought" — must  give  place  to  the  results  of  a  careful  and  search- 
ing investigation  made  for  this  special  purpose.  The  modus 
operandi  of  examination  in  the  city  rendered  it  incumbent  on 
those  having  it  in  charge  to  approximate  to  the  facts,  and  is  itself 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  correctness.* 

If  it  were  possible  to  parade  the  six  thousand  known  public 
prostitutes  in  one  procession,  they  would  make  a  much  larger  dem- 
onstration than  the  mere  printed  words  "six  thousand"  suggest 
to  the  reader.  It  requires  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
large  congregations  of  persons  to  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  ag- 
gregate implied  in  this  statement.  Place  this  number  of  women 
in  line,  side  by  side,  and  if  each  was  allowed  only  twenty-four 
inches  of  room,  they  would  extend  two  miles  and  four  hundred 

*  On  a  former  pa^re  the  results  of  a  police  invcstifir&tion  of  the  number  of  prosti> 
tutcs  in  London  in  the  year  1857  is  given.  It  will  be  remembered  that  only  8600 
common  women  were  reported,  in  a  population  of  nearly  2,600,000.  The  Inquiries 
in  New  York  and  London  would  alike  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  extent  of  the 
vice  is  generally  owerrated. 
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Iftad  eighty  yards.  Let  them  march  up  Broadway  in  single  file, 
and  allow  each  woman  thirty-six  inches  (and  that  is  as  little  room 
as  poseibla,  considering  the  required  space  for  locomotion),  and 
they  would  reach  from  the  City  Hall  to  Fortieth  Street.  Or,  let 
them  all  ride  in  the  ordinary  city  Btages,  which  carry  twelve  )ins- 
aengera  each,  and  it  would  be  necessary  u>  charter  five  hundred 
omnibuses  for  their  conveyance.  These  wimple  illuetralJous  wilt 
make  the  extent  of  the  vice  plain  to  many  who  could  form  but 
an  inadequate  idea  from  the  mere  figures. 

Yet  the  estimate  will  probably  appear  low  to  those  residents  of 
the  city  who  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  New  York  recking 
■with  prostitution  in  every  hole  and  comer,  while  it  will  seem  ex- 
oeaaively  large  to  readers  residing  in  the  country.  For  the  in- 
tbrniatioQ  of  the  latter  it  may  be  remarked,  that  vicious  as  Man- 
hattan Island  unquestionably  is,  much  as  there  may  be  in  it  to 
need  reform,  in  tbis  matter  of  prostitution  it  must  not  bear  all  the 
blame  of  these  six  thousand  women,  for  although  they  certainly 
-teeide  in  it,  a  very  lai^  number  of  their  visitors  do  not  dwell 
tcre.  Brooklyn,  the  villages  on  Long  Island,  Fort  Hamilton, 
few  Utrecht,  Flushing,  and  jthers;  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Hud- 
son, Staten  Island,  Morrisania,  Fordham,  etc.,  contain  numbers 
of  people  who  transact  their  daily  business  in  New  York,  but  re- 
wde  in  those  places.  In  very  few  of  these  localities  are  any  pros- 
titutes to  be  found,  nor  would  they  be  encouraged  therein  while 
New  York  w  so  close  at  hand  and  so  easy  of  access.  Again,  the 
strangers  flocking  into  this  city  from  all  parts  of  the  world  aver- 
age from  five  to  twenty  thousand  and  upward  every  day,  and 
they  must  relieve  it  of  some  part  of  this  obloquy. 

The  population  of  New  York  at  the  la-st  census  (1855)  was 
officially  stated  to  be  (in  round  numbers)  630,000,  and  the  pro- 
portionate increase  for  three  years  to  the  present  time  will  bring 
it  very  near  700,000.  If  illicit  intercourse  here  were  carried  on 
only  by  permanent  residents,  ita  proportion  of  pubhc  prostitutes 
would  be  one  to  every  one  hundred  and  seventeen  (117)  of  the 
inhabitjints ;  but  the  calculation  must  include  the  denizens  of  llie 
places  already  enumerated,  and,  adding  500,000  for  them  and  the 
number  of  strangers  constantly  visiting  the  city,  we  have  a  total 
of  1,200,000  persons ;  making  the  proportion  of  prostitutes  oTily 
one  in  cvcrj'  two  hundred,  including  men,  women,  and  children. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  to  ascertain  what  proportion  courtesans 
bear  to  the  classes  who  patronize  them,  and  the  census  shows 
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that  males  above  the  age  of  fifteen  form  about  thirty-two  per  cent 
of  the  population.  A  wider  range  might  have  been  taken,  as  it 
is  notorious  that  many  boys  under  fifteen  years  old,  especially 
among  the  lower  classes,  practice  the  vice ;  but  assuming  that  to 
be  the  standard,  there  is  one  prostitute  to  every  sixty -four  adult 
males,  certainly  not  a  large  proportion  in  a  commercial  and  mari- 
time city.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
male  inhabitants  and  visitors  who  encourage  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion. Marriage  is  not  always  a  check  to  indiscriminate  inter- 
course, and  professions  of  religion  are  often  violated  for  illicit 
gratification.  Still  there  are  a  vast  number  whom  these  obliga- 
tions bind,  and,  if  they  could  be  exactly  ascertained,  this  would 
make  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  proportions. 

As  the  case  now  is.  New  York  City  stands  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  a  seduced  woman,  and  has  to  endure  all  the  odium  at- 
tached to  the  number  of  prostitutes  residing  within  her  limits ; 
while  her  neighbors  and  strangers  who  largely  participate  in  the 
offense  are  like  seducers,  and  escape  all  censure,  self-righteously 
saying,  "  How  virtuous  is  our  town  (or  village)  compared  with 
that  sink  of  iniquity,  New  York."  It  has  been  already  stated 
what  the  effect  would  be  if  all  visitors  to  New  York  were  moral 
men,  and,  although  the  remark  need  not  be  repeated,  its  apposite- 
ness  is  apparent. 

From  the  prostitutes  within  our  borders"  emanates  the  plague 
of  syphilis,  and  when  the  number  of  abandoned  women  is  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  certainty  that  each  of  them  is  li- 
able at  any  moment  to  contract  and  extend  the  malady;  when 
the  probabilities  of  such  extension  are  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  acknowledged  fact  that  each  prostitute  in  New  York  receives 
from  one  to  ten  visitors  every  day  (instances  are  known  where 
the  maximum  exceeds  and  sometimes  doubles  the  highest  num- 
ber here  given),  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  danger 
of  infection,  nor  any  surprise  that  the  average  life  of  prostitutes  is 
only  four  years. 

The  actual  extent  of  venereal  disease  must  be  the  first  point  of 
inquiry,  and  here  the  records  of  public  institutions  are  of  great 
service.  The  hospitals  on  Blackweirs  Island,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Alms-house,  present  the  largest  array  of 
cases,  the  principal  part  of  which  were  treated  in  the  Penitentiary 
(now  Island)  Hospital.     The  number  of  these  cases  was  in 

1854 1541  1856 1639 

1855 1519  1851 2090 
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Upon  these  fscta  the  wriWr  of  tbeee  pages  remarked  in  his  an- 
imal report  to  the  Board  of  Gwveniore  lor  1866: 
"The  ratio  of  venereal  disease  on  the  gnus  ninubur  of  patients  treated  in 

1854  was STAperoent. 

Tl<!  rutin  of  the  BBme  disease  in  1856  was &8,V       " 

i^huwing  an  increase  in  the  ymr  1855  of 21^       " 

The  ratio  of  venerual  discnte  on  the  gross  uumlier  of  pntienta 

irnaled  during  1956  was *I3,V       '* 

Showing  an  iuureaiHi  in  1856,  as  c-ouiparEd  with  1855,  of    .  14  ,tj       " 
Ur  an  inireBfle,  aa  compared  with  1854,  of 35  j^       ** 

Tbia  steady  increase,  21fV  P^''  ecnt.  in  aiie  yeiir,  and  lixo  per 
cent,  in  the  next,  or  35tV  l«-'r  cent,  within  two  years,  may  be  con- 
sidered an  incontrovertible  proof  of  tbe  progress  of  this  malady  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  fact  that  the  jjeople  regard  the  Peni- 
tentiary IIoBpital  as  a  deniwr  resort,  an  institution  to  which  nolh- 
iug  but  the  direst  necessity  will  compel  them  to  apply,  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  the  cases  treated  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  dis- 
ease existing,  and  its  increase  here  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  indica- 
tjou  of  a  corresponding  or  larger  increase  among  the  general  pop- 
'   ulation.'" 

Again,  on  the  sajne  subject  in  1857 : 

"  In  my  last  report  I  took  the  opportunity  to  submit  to  your 
I  Honorable  Board  facte  proving  the  increase  of  venereal  disease,  and 
[  I  then  gave  the  ratio  of  that  malady  ou  the  gn.)ss  number  of  pa- 
tients treated  as  73-yV  per  cent.  In  the  year  1857  the  ratio  was 
!  65^  per  cent;  but  this  reduction  of  7,^  per  cent  must  be  con-' 
L  'mdcrcd  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  other  diseases,  much  be- 
lyond  the  general  average,  have  been  treated  iu  the  last  year,  so 
■.^t  a  larger  number  of  venereal  cases  will  yet  show  a  smaller  per- 
Wntage.  The  cases  of  phthisis  pulinonalis  (consumption),  which 
riutvc  advanced  from  58  in  1866  to  159  in  1867,  sufficiently  ex- 
I  plain  that  the  decrease  of  venereal  aSections  is  apparent  and  not 
I  Teal."* 

An  investigation  beyond  the  statistics  upon  which  these  re- 
paarks  were  based,  and  including  the  Penitentiary"  Ilospital,  Alms- 
rliouse,  Work-house  and  Penitentiary,  had  shown  that  of  the  total 
Dumber  admitted  to  tliese  several  institutions  59^  per  cent,  had 
suffered  or  were  suffering  from  venereal  disease  at  the  time  the 
inquiry  was  made.  Of  this  proportion  45  per  cent  of  the  tolu! 
were  suffering  rfinr//j  at  the  time  of  investigation,  and  19  percent 


■ boase,  New  Ti 


Report  of  Rciidctit  Physiciaii,  BUckwetl'B  Itlaad,  I 
Ifnr  Vorl^  for  1SC6.  p.  40. 


I  ihoGciTpmonorihi!  Alnu- 

■  Ibid.,  1857,  p.  38. 
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were  suffering  indirectly,  or,  in  non-professional  language,  were  la- 
boring under  diseases  more  or  less  consequent  on  the  syphilitic 
taint 

The  following  detailed  statistics  of  venereal  disease  treated  in 
the  Penitentiary  Hospital  for  four  years  ending  December  31, 1857, 
will  be  found  to  embrace  many  subjects  which  have  been  alluded 
to  in  these  pages. 

1<{54.       1R*W.       ^V».        ISBT. 

Total  number  of  patients  treated 4058  2657  2083  3158 

Cases  of  primary  syphilis 606     660     650     882 

«    of  secondary  and  other  forms  of  syphilis      .     935     919     989  1208 

Total  of  syphilitic  diseases 1541  1579  1639  2090 

Ji  ATIVITIES  * 

Nativ^  of  United  States 410    489    531     673 

Foreignera 1131  1090  1108  1417 

1541  1579  1639  2090 
AoES: 

Under  16  years 65  72       77  68 

From  16    «     to  20  years 481  457     472  693 

«       21    «     to  25    " 490  481     494  631 

«       26    «     to  30    « 314  304     311  423 

«      31    "     to  40    " 128  151     165  190 

«      41    "     to  50    « 42  99     101  157 

"      51    «     and  upward _21  15  _19  28 

1541  1579  1639  2090 
Education  : 

Good 175  227  231     175 

Imperfect 787  794  830  1161 

Uneducated _579  558  578     754 

1541  1579  1639  2090 

Prom  the  total  number  of  venereal  patients  under 

treatment 1541   1579  1639  2090 

Deduct  those  discharged  each  year 1253  1316  1389  1710 

Leaving  to  add  to  the  next  year's  account  .     .     .     288     263     250     880 

Of  the  numbers  discharged  the  following  is  the 

Result  of  Treatment: 

Cured 874  1051  1201  1491 

Relieved 370  263     183  213 

Not  relieved 7     1 

Died       2      ^  ^5  5 

1253  1316  1389  lYlO 
Duration  op  Treatment: 

5  days  and  under 13       16       17       83 

6  "     to  10  days 57       36       68     102 

11    "     to  20    « 80       59       81     131 

21    "    to  30    " 154     121     137     187 

1  month  to  2  months 293     333     453     528 
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laii     jsm.     iwv     iijiT. 

2  months  to  3  monttis 304    443    340     32S 

8      »      to4      » 220     245     20t     260 

4     «      and  upward 133      63      86      91 

1253  1316  r889  1110 
Some  few  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  subject  ol'  pniuury 
I  syphilis.     The  proportion  of  the  cases  of  this  malady  to  the  gross 
I  number  of  patients  treated  was  in 

1854  .    .    .     Uft  per  cent.      I      185fl   .    .    .    81-^  per  cent 

1855  .    .    .    25A      «  1      1851   .    .    .     i1^      « 
By  the  term  "primary  syphilia,"  uun-professioQal  readers  will 

inderstand  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  or  symptoms  which 
are  the  direct  consequence  of  an  impure  connection,  in  contra- 
distinction to  "»econdary  syphilis,"  which  is  the  comparatively 
1  remote  result  of  infection ;   never  ap])earing  until  after  the  pri- 

^^Vinary  symptoms  are  well  developed,  and  frequently  not  until  all 
^^^Kptaccs  of  them  are  removed.  He  n'ill  thus  see  that  every  ca»e 
^^^Rif  primary  syphilis  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  recent  intercourse  with 
^^^^  a  diseased  person.  These  cases,  then,  have  increased  from  15  per 
cent  in  1854  to  SIJ  per  cent,  in  1856,  and  28  per  cent,  in  1857. 
The  remarks  recently  quoted  explain  how  882  cases  in  1857 
mke  a  smaller  percentage  than  660  in  1856.  Tlie  fact  of  this 
1  compels  us  to  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  a  very 
mportant  and  suggestive  one,  namely,  tliat  commerce  with  proa- 
1  1857  was  aUtiuhd  with  nearly  twice  the  ri*k  of  infection  in- 
furred  in  1854 ;  and,  of  course,  the  health,  of  abandoned  tvomen  has 
■rioraled  in  .llie  same  proportion.  This  is  not  said  with  any  wish 
l-<m  the  part  of  the  writer  to  be  considered  an  alarmist.  The  facta 
I  are  those  which  have  come  under  his  personal  obaervation :  the 
I  iiifcrencE)  is  but  a  plain  and  natural  deduction. 

But  the  Hospital,  although  the  chief,  is  not  the  only  institution 

\  on  Blackwell's  Island  where  patients  are  treated  for  venereal  dis- 

The  Alms-housc,  Work-house,  and  Penitentiary  have  each 

I  a  share  of  suiferera  from  thia  malady,-  to  what  extent  will  be 

xliown  by  the  annexed  table: 

Atms-honae 33     113       85       52 

Work-tiouBo 65       31         6       56 

I^tendary 176     234    430 

'  Bellevuo  Hospital,  Now  York  City,  also  uiidiir  i:li!irj,'L'  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Alms-house,  is  not  proffssedly  availnblc  to  ve- 
nereal cases.  By  a  Kpon  from  the  Medical  Board  of  tliat  institu- 
tion, which  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter,  it  is  seen  that  they 
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estimate  "  not  far  from  10  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  Bellevne 
Hospital  are  admitted  for  afiG^tibns  which  have  their  origin  re- 
motely in  venereal  disease.'*  These  data  are  sufficient  to  fix  the 
numbers  thus  treated  as  follows  : 


Y^r         Total  number    10  per  cent  for 
of  TMitionto.       vener^ni  caaes. 


1854  .  .  7033 

1855  .  .  6697 


703 
670 


Year. 


Total  number  10  per  cent,  for 

of  nntlents.  venereal 

1856  .  .  6392      639 

1857  .  .  7676      768 


In  regard  to  the  Nursery  Hospital  on  RandalFs  Island,  it  is 
stated  by  Dr.  H.  N.Whittlesey,  the  Resident  Physician,  that  "  nine 
tenths  of  all  diseases  treated  in  this  hospital  during  the  past  five 
years  have  been  of  constitutional  origin,  and  for  the  most  part 
hereditary.  The  exact  proportion  which  hereditary  syphilis  bears 
to  this  sum  of  constitutional  depravity  can  not  be  stated  with  ac- 
curacy." rt  is  an  estimate  far  within  the  bounds  of  probability  to 
assume  that  one  half  of  the  diseases  referred  to  by  Dr.  Whittlesey 
are  complicated  with  or  by  syphilitic  taint,  and  the  numbers  in 
the  Nursery  Hospital  will  therefore  stand  as  follows : 


Yg^p  Total  number    60  per  cent  for 

1854  .  .  2199     1100 

1855  .• .  2310     1155 


Yg-_        Total  number  60  per  oent.  for 

of  nfttlpnta.  vener«»al 

1856  .  .  1275      638 

1857  .  .  1469      734 


Following  the  institutions  in  charge  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Alms-house  is  the  New  York  State  Emigrants'  Hospital  on  Ward's 
Island,  New  York  City,  under  the  direction  of  the  C!ommissioners 
of  Emigration,  in  the  reports  whereof  the  following  cases  of  ve* 
nereal  disease  are  noted : 


1853  .  .  . 

...  657 

1856  .  .  . 

...  611 

1854  .  .  . 

...  732 

1857  .  •  . 

.  .  •  559 

1855  .  .  . 

•  .  .  856 

The  New  York  Hospital,  Broadway,  next  claims  attention. 
The  reports  for  the  under-mentioned  years  give  the  number  of 
venereal  cases  as  follows : 


1852 
1853 


478 
338 


1856 

1857 


372 
405 


These  embrace  the  principal  public  hospitals  of  New  York. 
There  are  other  institutions,  such  as  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital,  the  Jews'  Hospital,  etc.,  but  they  are  of  recent 
origin,  and  their  practice  will  not  form  an  element  in  this  calcu- 
lation. 

The  dispensaries  of  the  city  relieve  yearly  a  large  amount  of 
sickness.  In  the  New  York  Dispensary,  Centre  Street,  the  cases 
of  venereal  disease  are  reported  as  follows : 


NEW  YOBK- 


51^1 


1855 1154 

1850 13d3 

1867 1580 

"his  gives  an  average  of  about  tbree  pur  cent,  of  all  the  patients 

!at«d. 

The  Northern  Dispensary,  Waverley  Place,  does  not  pubUsb 

IBy  detailed  report  of  the  diseases  treated,  and  to  make  an  esti- 

late  it  wilt  be  necessary  to  assume  that  the  projrortion  is  the 

kfiune  as  in  tL«  New  York  Dispensary,  namely,  three  per  cent. 

By  this  rule  the  following  results  are  obtained : 


I 


1850  . 

.  19,615 

588 

1855  . 

.  12.318 

371 

1851  . 

.  20,680 

620 

1856  . 

.  11,797 

354 

1852  . 

.  21,941 

658 

1851  . 

.  10,895 

327 

1854  . 

.  14,075 

422 

The  EasttTii  Dispeiisarj',  Ludlow  Street,  does  not  give  any  de- 
led report  of  the  diseases  treated,  and  the  same  approximation 
will  be  inade  as  previously : 

1855 "sslelV*        '"las™" 

1856 21,0n  630 

■  To  the  Demilt  Dispensary,  Second  Avenue,  the  eamo  system  of 
iproximation  will  be  applied : 

1852-3.     .*2,T9i"       ""'ee''        1855-6.     ."2o'.004"        "eoo" 
1853-4  .     .  9,006  270  1856-7  .     .  20.684  629 

1854-5  .      14,034  421  1857-8  .     .  36,785  803 

The  Northwestern  Dispensary,  Eighth  Avenue,  subjected  to  the 
rule  gives 

^^,  Tot.1  nnmbrf    !  per  cenl.  (or 

9,ie4      "" """ 


1854 


,  11.6 


277 
347 


1856 11,477  344 

Cases  of  venereal  disease  are  treated  in  the  Cliniejd  Lectures  at 

)  three  medical  colleges  of  New  York  City.     From  the  New 

|Fork  Uiuvereity  Medical  College  the  following  report  of  patients 

B  been  obtained.     It  is  undoubtedly  much  too  low  an  estimate. 

1865 47 

1856 53 

1857 69 

i  aaeuming  that  the  practie«  of  the  others  is  of  the  same  extent, 
B  have  as  the  venereal  cases  treated  in  the  three  colleges: 
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1855 .141 

1856 159 

1857 207 

As  many  of  the  patrons  of  New  York  houses  of  ill  fame  reside 
out  of  the  city,  some  further  information  must  be  sought  beyond 
our  own  limits.  Without  pTX)fessing  to  inquire  into  the  public 
health  in  all  the  suburbs  previously  enumerated,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  take  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of 
King's  County  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  syphilitic  infection 
has  been  treated  at  the  public  cost  in  Brooklyn  and  its  environs. 
The  reports  of  Doctor  Thomas  Turner,  Resident  Physician  of  the 
King's  County  Hospital,  show  the  following  cases : 

1853 165 

1855 362 

1857 311 

or  about  ten  per  cent,  on  the  total  number  treated. 

In  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  the  cases  of  venereal  disease  re- 
ceived and  treated  were  in 


1854 158 

1855 173 

1856 160 


1857 186 

1858  (to  May  1)  .    .     65 


It  has  been  already  stated  that  sailors  are  great  patrons  of  pros- 
titutes, and  to  obtfiin  any  true  statement  of  venereal  disease  among 
them,  some  estimate  respecting  this  class  must  be  made.  For  this 
purpose  the  reports  of  Dr.  T.  Clarkson  Moffatt,  Physician-in-chief 
of  the  "  Seaman's  Retreat,"  Statcn  Island,  New  York,  are  avail- 
able. The  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  several  years  is  here 
given: 


1854 657 

1855 473 

1856 355 


1857 365 

1858  (to  April  1) .     •     82 


This  is  nearly  twenty-four  per  cent,  on  the  gross  number  treated. 
This  concludes  the  published  reports  of  charitable  institutions, 
and  the  question  next  arises.  What  amount  of  syphiUs  is  treated  by 
physicians  in  private  practice  ?  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  re- 
liable data  upon  this  head.  The  Medical  Board  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, composed  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  profession 
in  the  city,  state  that  they  "  are  unable  to  say  what  proportion  of 
the  practice  among  regular  and  qualified  physicians  in  this  city  is 
derived  froYn  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases,  but  thev  know  it 
is  large,  and  that  many  receive  more  from  this  source  than  fix)m 
all  other  sources  together." 
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There  are  olao  a  very  large  mimber  of  adrerta^ng  pretendera 
wbo  ufl'er  tbeir  aervicea  for  the  treatnieDt  of  secret  diseases;  and 
many  drug-stores  whose  main  business  is  derived  from  a  similar 
source ;  together  with  an  infinity  of  patent  medicines  announced 
and  6old  as  specifics  for  all  venereal  maladies.  Upon  the  simple 
commercial  principle  of  supply  and  demand  these  are  so  many 
proo&  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  they  profess  to  relieve.  Should 
the  number  ol' cases  of  venereal  disease  treated  in  private  practice 
by  qualified  physicians  and  by  advertisera,  added  to  the  number 
of  patients  who  supply  lliemselves  with  patent  or  other  medicines 
from  drug-stores,  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  those 
treated  ui  |iubhc  instilutionB,  the  estimate  could  not  be  deemed 
I  extravagant. 

t  ,  The  design  ia  now  to  asoertain  how  much  venereal  disease  exists 
I  in  New  York  at  the  present  time,  and  to  do  this  it  will  be  necea- 
1  ^ary  to  recapitulate  the  information  already  given.  The  cases 
I  ibelow  are  those  treated  in  1S57 ; 

Penitentiarr  HospiU),  Blaukwell'e  Island 2090 

Alms-bouse,  Blackwcll'H  laltind 52 

Work-houac,  Blacbwell's  LJuuJ 5« 

Penitentiary,  Bluclnrcll's  L-lond 430 

Bellevue  Hospital,  Nuw  York 7A8 

Nurser}-  Il<is)iitjil,  Kaiidall's  Mand 734 

New  York  Stab:  KuiiEranta'  Utiapital,  Ward's  Island  .     .  559 

New  Y'ork  Hospital,  Broadway 405 

New  York  DisiKinsary.  Centre  Street 1580 

Northern  Diapenaarj',  Waverley  Hace 821 

Eastern  Dispensary,  Iiudlow  Street 630 

Dctnilt  Sispenaary,  Second  Avenue 803 

Northwtstum  Dispensary,  Eighth  Avenue 344 

Medical  Colleges 207 

King's  County  Hospital,  FlntbuBli,  Long  Island      .     .     .  311 

Brooldyn  City  Hoepiul,  Brooklyn,  Loug  Island  ....  186 

Seaman's  Retreat,  Stutvn  Island 365 

Total 9847 

Medical  men,  and  those  acquainted  with  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  public  institutions,  neei.1  not  be  reminded  that  the  gen- 
eral system  of  record  in  hospitals  includes  only  what  may  be 
called  the  prominent  malady.  Thus,  if  a.  man  were  admitted  with 
a  broken  limb,  it  would  be  registered  as  a  fracture ;  and  if  the 
•feme  man  were  suSering  indirectly  from  syphilis  at  the  same 
le,  no  entry  would  be  made  thereof,  although  the  physician 
kdered  him  every  proffsaional  assistance  toward  its  cure.  It  is 
Pp 
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estimated  that  in  this  manner  a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  ve- 
nereal disease  treated  in  all  public  institutions,  except  such  as 
make  a  specialty  of  those  maladies,  is  never  recorded  elsewhere 
than  on  the  private  case-books  of  the  attending  physicians.  More 
particularly  is  this  the  rule  in  institutions  supported  wholly  or 
in  part  by  voluntary  contributions.  Their  benevolent  directors 
have  not  yet  outlived  the  prejudice  which  formeriy  held  it  almost 
as  disgraceful  to  treat  as  to  contract  syphilis.  Some  of  the  spirit 
which  drove  the  unhappy  men  and  women  so  afflicted  from  civil- 
ized life  to  perish  in  the  fields  or  woods,  as  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Paris,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  at  a 
later  period  drew  fix)m  the  Papal  government  a  bull  recognizing 
the  affliction  as  a  direct  punishment  from  the  Almighty  for  the 
sin  of  incontinence,  still  survives  in  the  present  generation.  The 
trustees  of  more  than  one  of  the  dispensaries  in  New  York  have 
directed  their  medical  officers  not  to  prescribe  for  such  complaints, 
and  a  hospital  in  a  sister  city,  which  receives  a  yearly  grant  from 
public  funds,  has  in  its  printed  rules  and  regulations :  "  No  per- 
son having  *  Gonorrhoea'  or  *  Syphilis*  shall  be  admitted  as  a  char- 
ity patient."  Some  remarks  are  made  hereafter  upon  this  course, 
and  the  facts  are  mentioned  now  to  explain  why  many  cases  of 
venereal  disease  never  appear  upon  the  reports  of  institutions 
where  patients  are  treated. 

Practically  such  prohibitions  are  a  dead  letter.  No  physician 
of  a  public  institution,  applied  to  by  a  poor  wretch  suffering  from 
syphilis,  could  pass  him  by  without  attempting  to  relieve,  let  the 
orders  of  the  board  of  trustees  be  what  they  may.  His  mission 
is  simply  to  apply  the  aid  of  science  and  skill  to  the  alleviation  of 
any  ailment  which  may  be  presented  to  his  notice,  and  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  responsibility  of  his  office  is  too  keen  to  allow  him 
to  refuse  the  prayer  of  such  an  applicant.  Hence  arises  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  case  is  treated  under  some  other  name. 

If  then  the  cases  recorded  are  but  two  thirds  of  the  aggregate, 
the  numbers  stand  thus : 

Cases  recorded  in  public  institutions      •     •     •      9841 
Cases  not  recorded 4923 

Total    .    • fmO 

cases  in  the  year  1857  in  public  institutions. 

The  difficulty  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  vene* 
real  disease  treated  in  private  practice  has  been  already  mention- 
ed.   In  the  absence  of  all  information,  collateral  circumstances 
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foiTO  the  only  guide  to  a  conclusion.  The  amount  is  unqucBtion- 
ably  very  large ;  so  large  that,  if  ita  full  magnitude  could  be  dis- 
covered and  announced,  every  reader  must  be  astonished.  The 
first  consideration  to  support  this  view  may  be  found  in  the  anny 
of  advertising  empirics  who  make  it  a  source  of  revenue.  Each 
of  these  men  must  have  numerous  patients ;  he  could  not  keep  up 
his  business  without  them.  Any  practical  advertiser  knows  that 
to  iosert  an  announcement  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  lines  every 
day  in  at  least  two  daily  papers,  to  repeat  tbe  same  in  weekly 
journals,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  to  post  handbills  on  thil  comer 
of  every  street,  and  employ  men  or  boys  to  deliver  them  to  paa- 
Bengers  at  steam-boat  docks,  ferry  hmdings,  and  rail-road  depots, 
can  not  be  done  without  a  considerable  outlay,  whatever  its  pro- 
Bpective  advantages  may  be.  No  one  supposes  these  charlatans 
to  be  actuaterl  by  pure  disinterested  benevolence.  They  crowd 
the  columns  of  our  journals,  and  insult  us  with  their  printed  an- 
nouncements in  the  public  thoroughfares,  simply  because  "it 
pays."  These  means  obtain  them  customers,  and  whenever  this 
)«suU  ceases  the  announcements  will  he  discontinued.  While 
they  appear  there  is  positive  proof  that  their  issuers  are  gathering 

itronage. 

The  number  of  patent  medicines  always  in  the  market  for  the 

0  of  secret  diseases,  and  which  the  vendors  announce  "  can  be 
sent  any  distance  securely  packed,  and  safe  from  observation," 
affords  a  corroboration.  They  are  made  and  sold  as  a  business 
speculation.  When  their  reputation  diminishes,  and  the  publio 
become  doubtful  if  all  the  virtues  of  the  materia  medica  are  com- 
'prised  in  a  single  bottle  of  "Red  Drop,"  or  "  Unfortunate's  Friend," 
the  mnnniacture  will  soon  stop,  and  the  inventors  will  resort  to 
some  other  employment  for  their  capital.  The  extent  to  which 
advertising  empirics  and  patent  medicines  are  flourishing  is  an 
undeniable  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  maladies  they  professed- 
^  relieve. 

The  legitimate  business  of  drug-stores  affords  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence.  Beyond  the  regular  nostrums,  almost 
every  druggist  in  the  city  sells  large  quantities  of  medicine  for 
the  cure  of  venereal  disease.  Sometimes  a  man  will  candidly  tell 
the  storekeeper  that  he  has  contracted  disease,  and  ask  him  to 
make  up  something  to  cure  it.  At  other  times  a  prescription, 
which  has  l)een  efficacious  in  a  former  attack,  will  be  presented, 
or  tbe  sufferer  has  taken  counsel  among  his  friends  and  compan- 
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ions,  and  obtained  some  infallible  recipe  from  one  of  them.  In 
short,  there  are  so  many  diflferent  means  taken  by  persons  who 
have  contracted  disease  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
various  methods  in  which  the  aid  of  the  drug-store  may  be  in- 
voked. 

There  are  many  traditional  recipes  which  can  be  used  without 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  ingredients  of  a  druggist.  One  favor- 
ite remedy  among  the  lower  classes  is  *'  Pine  Knot  Bitters."  Bot- 
tles of  this  preparation  are  kept  for  sale  in  liquor  stores,  particu- 
larly itf  those  neighborhoods  where  prostitutes  "  most  do  congre- 
gate." 

Another  reason  may  be  submitted  why  a  large  amount  of  vene- 
real disease  must  be  treated  privately.  Many  of  the  victims  are 
men  who  move  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  society,  and  have  prob- 
ably been  led  to  the  act  which  resulted  so  disastrously  in  a  mo- 
ment of  uncontrollable  passion.  Their  social  position  would  be 
irreparably  damaged  should  they  enter  a  public  hospital,  and  the 
desire  to  retain  their  status  forces  them  to  secrecy,  even  if  the  nat- 
ural repugnance  of  every  man  to  the  former  course  did  not  exist. 
It  is  vain  to  deny  that,  while  medical  institutions  designed  for  the 
public  good  are  so  managed  as  to  inflict  a  disgrace  upon  their  in- 
mates, their  benefits  are  circumscribed,  and  will  never  be  accepted 
by  any  but  the  poor  unfortunates  who  have  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  relief  In  the  case  of  syphilis  this  is  particularly  to  be 
regretted  from  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Every  day  it  is  neglect- 
ed it  becomes  in  a  tenfold  degree  more  aggravated,  and  entails 
proportionate  misery  in  after  life. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  private  cases  of  venereal  disease  equal 
in  number  those  treated  in  public  institutions,  an  aggregate  is  ob- 
tained of  more  than  29,500  cases  every  year.  If  the  former  are 
double  the  number  of  the  latter,  the  sura  will  be  over  44,000  cases 
per  annum.  Either  of  these  conjectures  is  below  the  truth,  and 
we  are  satisfied,  from  professional  experience  and  inquiry,  that 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  estimating  the  number  of  patients 
treated  privately  every  year  for  lues  venerea  as  at  least  quadruple 
the  cases  receiving  assistance  in  haspitals  and  charitable  estab- 
lishments. Tlie  result  is  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy-four  thousand 
cases  every  year !  If  each  person  suffered  only  one  attack  each 
year,  this  would  represent  one  sixth  of  the  total  population  above 
fifteen  years  of  age.  But  many  persons,  especially  among  aban- 
doned women  and  profligate  men,  are  infected  several  times  in  the 
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course  of  twelve  raontha,  and  any  attempt  to  say  what  proportion 
of  individuals  are  represented  in  tkese  74,000  cases  would  be 
mere  Bpeculation  without  a  particle  of  conclusive  evidence  to  sup- 
port  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  result,  a  very  brief  cod- 
aidcration  will  show  that  it  is  not  extravagant.  In  aj.Idition  to 
the  arguments  already  advanced  in  this  chapter,  the  reader  will 
recollect  that  in  a  previous  section  it  lias  been  shown  that  two  out 
of  every  five  prostitutes  in  New  York  con/i-ased  the  nyphililic  lainl. 
Supposing  a  girl  relinquishes  ber  calliiig  as  soon  as  she  becomes 
aware  of  being  diseased,  several  days  may  have  elapsed  before  she 
discovered  her  condition,  and  during  that  interval  she  must  have 
iiifect«d  every  man  who  had  intercourse  with  her.  To  take  the 
most  liberal  view,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  portion  who  ac- 
knowledged infection  were  not  all  suffering  from  the  primary  or 
communicable  form ;  many  of  them  had  doubtless  recovered  from 
that ;  but  if  only  one  half  were  so  sufleriug,  and  each  of  these  in- 
fected only  one  man,  the  result  would  be  385,000  men  diseajsed 
every  year. 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  estimate.  As  was  said  when  allud- 
ing to  the  prostitutes  who  admitted  their  contamination,  there  can 
be  no  possible  suspicion  that  they  would  acknowledge  sickness  if 
they  could  avoid  doing  so,  and  consequently  the  sick  are  certainly 
not  overrated.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  numbers  who  ownt^ 
disease  were  spread  over  a  considerable  space  of  time,  but  this  can 
be  met  with  the  fact  that  the  inquiry  which  produced  this  result 
was  in  progress  simultaneously  in  all  parts  i»f  the  city.  Atthefer- 
tbest  it  did  not  extend  three  months  from  the  time  of  commence- 
ment to  completion,  and  the  natural  presumption  would  be  that,  as 
during  that  time  tlje  health  of  the  women  was  neither  better  nor 
woree  than  in  any  other  three  months  of  any  year,  the  same  pro- 
portion of  diseased  women  could  be  found  whenever  an  investign- 
I  tion  was  made ;  in  other  words,  that  two  out  of  five  prostitutes  in 
I  New  York  an-  diseased. 

The  calculation  that  of  these  diseased  women  one  half  only  are 
iflected  in  a  mannerwhieh  renders  them  liable  to  infect  their  par- 
mours  is  also  a  liberal  one.  SyphiUs,  when  manifested  in  its  sec- 
B-Ondary  stage  in  the  shape  of  sores,  eruptions,  and  blotches  upon 
T  thi!  face  or  person,  is  so  disgusting  that  no  prostitute  thus  disfig- 
I  Bred  couid  retain  her  place  in  any  brothel,  imlesa  it  was  one  of 
^  die  very  lowest  grade,  because  ber  appearance  would  immediate- 
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ly  repel  all  visitors.  In  ita  primary  or  local  form  it  is  of  oottrse 
concealed  from  her  customers,  and  may  be  so  concealed  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  These  facts  borne  in  mind,  is  it  not  al- 
most too  liberal  an  estimate  to  assume  that  one  half  who  admit 
sjrphilis  are  suflfering  in  the  secondary  or  palpable  form  ? 

This  line  of  argument,  supported  by  the  facts  given,  is  perfectly 
justifiable,  view  it  in  what  light  you  may,  and  proves  that  the  es- 
timate of  74,000  cases  of  venereal  disease  annually  is  much  too 
small. 

Another  course  of  reasoning  may  be  adopted.  The  time  occu- 
pied in  taking  the  census  is  stated  at  three  months.  This  in- 
cluded all  the  needful  preliminary  measures,  the  instructions  to 
examiners,  the  conferences  with  police  captains,  etc ;  and  the  final 
proceedings,  such  as  arranging  and  writing  out  reports.  Allow 
one  third  of  the  time  for  these  introductory  and  concluding  ad- 
juncts, and  it  will  leave  about  sixty  days,  including  Sundays,  or 
fifty -two  working  days  devoted  to  the  actual  inquiry.  The  in- 
quiry resulted  in  the  discovery  of  syphilis  in  such  a  proportion  of 
women  as  would  amount  to  an  aggregate  of  two  thousand  on  the 
total  number  of  public  prostitutes.  Suppose  the  disease  of  two 
thousand  women  equally  distributed  over  the  fifty-two  days ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  an  average  number  were  infected  and  con- 
fessed it  every  day,  and  the  result  is  thirty -eight  women  diseased 
every  twenty-four  hours.  We  wish  to  make  this  argument  as 
plain  as  possible,  and  the  reader  will  pardon  what  may  appear 
needless  repetition.  If  this  disease  existed  in  each  woman  for 
four  days  before  she  was  conscious  of  it,  or  it  became  so  trouble- 
some as  to  force  her  from  her  calling,  and  during  this  interval  of 
four  days  each  woman  had  intercourse  with  only  one  man  per 
day,  over  fifty  thousand  men  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk,  al- 
most the  certainty  of  contracting  infection  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  As  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Revieiv  said,  in  the  course  of  a 
similar  argument  upon  syphilis  in  London,  this  estimate  is  "ridic- 
ulously small."  In  the  first  place,  a  majority  of  the  women  would 
not  abandon  their  calling  in  four  days  after  infection,  but  would 
continue  it  as  long  as  they  could  possibly  submit  to  the  suffering 
involved.  Every  resident  of  New  York  will  remember  the  ex- 
citement caused  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1855  by  the  arrest  of  a 
large  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  public  streets,  their  committal 
to  Blackwell's  Island,  and  their  subsequent  discharge  on  writs  of 
habeas  corpus,  on  account  of  informality  in  the  proceedings;  but 
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it  is  not  generally  known  that  of  those  arrested  at  that  time  a 

very  large  proportion,  certniiily  more  than  otic  half,  were  sufFer- 

ing  from  syphiha  in  its  primary  form,  and  many  of  them  in  its 

most  inveterate  stage.     We  make  this  assertion  from  our  owti 

knowledge,  the  result  of  a  professional  examination,  and  mention 

the  eirciimalance  now  to  prove  that  women  will  not  nbandon  thi'ir 

calling  when  they  know  themselves  diseaaed,  so  long  as  they  can 

possibly  conliniie  it.     If  the  estimate  had  been  made  that  each 

^oman  continued  prostitution  for  eight  days  instead  of  four  days 

I  llfler  she  was  infected,  it  would  have  been  a  closer  approximation 

I  to  the  truth,  and  it  would  have  shown  over  one  hundred  t/ioiuand 

t  (100.000)  men  exposed  to  infection  every  year. 

Again:  The  supposition  that  a  prostitute  submits  to  but  one 
act  of  prostitution  everj'  day  is  "  ridiculously  small,"  No  woman 
oould  pay  her  board,  dress,  and  live  in  the  expensive  manner  com- 
taon  among  the  class  upon  the  money  she  would  receive  from  one 
'  Tisitor  daily ;  even  two  visilora  is  a  very  low  estimate,  and  four  is 
very  far  from  an  unreasonably  large  one. 

But  suppositions  might  be  multiplied,  and  the  argument  ex- 

1  lended  almost  ad  iafinitum.    One  more  cnleulation  shall  be  sub- 

I  'Blittcd,  and  then  the  reader  can  fomj  his  own  conclusion  upon  the 

I  question  whether  the  theory  of  acvcnty-four  thousand  cases  of 

venereal  disease  in  New  York  every  year  Tins  not  been  supported 

by  a  mass  of  evidence  far  more  weighty  than  can  ordinarily  be 

adduced  to  establish  a  controverted  point. 

It  shall  be  assumed  that  the  thirty-eight  women  infected  every 
day  continue  their  calling  for  six  days  after  the  appearance  of 
venereal  disease,  and  during  such  six  days  one  half  of  them  shall 
submit  to  one,  and  the  other  half  to  two  sexual  acts  daily.  Thetr, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  one  himdred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
men  would  bo  exposed  to  contamination.  To  this  add  the  num- 
ber of  women  infvetj.-d,  which,  at  thirty -eight  daily,  would  amount 
to  nearly  thirteen  thousand  in  the  year,  and  a  total  of  one  hund- 
red and  thirty-eight  tlionsand  will  bo  presented,  or  nearly  double 
the  number  assumed  as  a  basis  for  remark.  It  is  needless  to  ad- 
vance fflrtlier  reasons  in  supimrt  of  the  soundness  of  that  opin- 
ion. 

Next  in  order  will  be  the  consideration  of  the  amount  of  money 
profiitiition  c-iwts  the  public.  The  uinount  ori':i|iiini  investeil  in 
houses  of  ill  fame,  and  the  outlay  consequent  thereupon  presents 
ft  lotnl  which  can  not  but  nirprise  all  who  have  tiot  decfilf , 
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fleeted  upon  the  ramifications  of  the  evil.  The  police  investiga- 
tion of  May,  1868,  quoted  a  few  pages  back,  gives  the  total  num- 
ber of  houses  of  prostitution  as  378,  and  the  worth  of  property 
thus  employed  can  be  ascertained  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accu- 
racy from  information  obtained,  in  many  cases,  by  actual  inquiry. 
The  value  of  real  estate  where  it  was  owned  by  the  keepers  of 
these  houses  has  been  already  given  in  some  instances,  and  in 
others  the  rent  may  be  assumed  equivalent  to  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  the  cost  of  the  property,  which  is  certainly  not  an 
undue  valuation.  Dividing  the  total  number  of  houses  into  four 
classes  the  estimate  stands  as  follows: 

80  houses  of  the  first  class  are  estimated,  from  actual  inquiry, 
to  be  worth,  including  real  estate  aud  furniture,  $13,800 
each,  or  a  total  of $1,104,000 

100  houses  of  the  second  class  are  estimated  at  twenty-five  per 
cent,  less  than  those  of  the  first  class,  namely,  $10,350  for 
each,  or  a  total  of 1,035,000 

120  houses  of  the  third  class  at  $5000  each 600,000 

78  houses  of  the  fourth  class  at  $1000  each 78,000 

378  houses  of  prostitution  are  estimated  worth $2,817,000 

Add  for  houses  of  assignation : 

25  houses  of  the  first  class  at  $12,000  each 800,000 

25  "  second    "         9,000    " 225  000 

35  "  third      "         5,000     « 175,000 

15  «  fourth    ."         3,000     '< 45.000 

100    Total  for  houses  of  prostitution  and  assignation     .     .     .$3,562,000 

In  addition  to  this  are  151  dancing-saloons,  liquor  and  lager- 
beer  stores,  mainly  dependent  upon  the  custom  of  prosti- 
tutes and  their  companions.  Any  place  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  either  of  these  businesses  must  be  worth 
$200  a  year  rent,  which  would  give  a  value  of  $2000  each, 
or  a  total  of 802,000 

The  necessary  stock,  fixtures,  and  implements  can  not  be 
worth  less,  on  an  average,  than  $100  in  each  place:  this 
gives  a  total  of •     •  15,100 

and  an  aggregate  capital  of $3,879,100 

invested  in  the  business  of  prostitution.  That  this  is  not  an  ex- 
travagant estimate  will  be  admitted  by  any  real  estate  owner  or 
person  acquainted  with  the  value  of  property  in  the  city ;  espe- 
cially if  he  takes  into  consideration  the  location  of  many  of  the 
houses,  and  calculates  how  much  more  the  adjacent  lands  and 
buildings  would  be  worth  if  these  resorts  of  vice  and  infiuny  were 
removed. 

On  a  scale  correspondingly  large  is  the  amount  of  money  actu- 
ally spent  upon  prostitutes.    The  weekly  income  of  each  woman 
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« Icfls  than  ten  dollars.  Many  pay  much  more  than  that 
Lhcir  board  aIouc,  and  in  firat-class  hooses  it  ie  not  uii- 
for  a  prostitute  to  realize  as  much  aa  thirty  or  (jtiy  dol- 
lars, or  upward,  in  a  we^^k.  But  if  the  iiieoine  is  taken  at  tlio 
lowest  point,  the  aggregate  receipts  of  six  thousand  courtesans 
amount  to  $60,000  per  week,  or  $3,120,000  per  year. 

Every  visitor  to  a  house  of  prostitutiou  expends  more  or  leas 
money  for  wines  and  lit^uors  therein.  In  »ome  eases  this  outlay 
will  be  larger  than  the  cash  remuneration  given  to  the  women,  but 
other  men  nre  nut  so  lavish  iu  their  hospitality ;  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  such  expendiiares  amount  to  two  thirds  of  the  pre- 
vious it<?m— a  weekly  toUl  of  $40,000,  or  $2,080,000  spent  for  in- 
toxicating diitiks  in  houses  of  prostitution  every  year. 

In  desenbiug  the  customers  of  houses  of  assignation,  it  has 
already  been  remarked  that  in  the  first  class  many  of  the  female 
visitors  take  that  step,  not  for  gain,  but  impelk-d  by  aftl-ction  or 
sexual  desire.  They  would  sjmm  the  idea  of  being  paid  for  their 
oonipany ;  but  the  houses  at  which  their  intrigues  are  consum- 
mated being  luxuriouHly  furnished,  and  conducted  by  women  of 
known  discretion  and  secrecy,  have  a  high  tariff  of  pricee  as  one 
of  their  features.  Visitors  must  pay  as  much  there  for  accommo- 
dation as  the  rent  of  a  room  and  compensation  to  a  female  would 
•mount  to  in  places  of  leas  pretension.  It  is  assumed  that  4200 
^eits  are  paid  to  houses  of  assignation  every  week,  and  for  the 
foregoing  reason  estimating  them  to  cost  the  men  the  same  in  ev- 
ery instance,  and  fixing  that  cost  at  three  doilars  for  each  visit, 
this  item  will  amount  to  $12,600  per  week,  or  $655,200  per  year. 

The  consumption  of  wine  and  liquor  is  small  in  houses  of  as- 
signation, as  compared  with  houses  of  prostitalion.  It  may  prob- 
ably amount  to  ^000  per  week,  or  $260,000  per  year. 

The  income  of  the  dandng-saloons,  liquor,  and  lager-beer  stores, 
frequented  and  miunly  support^i  by  pnwtilut**  and  their  friends, 
can  not  be  less  than  $30  per  week  for  each  house,  and  as  there  are 
161  i^stoblichinonts  of  that  description,  llic  aggregate  ot  money 
disbursed  in  them  will  be  $4530  per  week,  or  $236,560  per  year. 

Tliew'  fiums  exhibit  the  outlay  for  the  pleasures  of  prostitution  : 
enroling  items  giv»  its  penalties.  Of  the  inmates  of  the  Island 
[Ute  the  Peniti'ntiary)  Hosjuta],  in  1857,  over  65  per  cent,  were 
afflicted  with  venereal  <iisca»e.  The  toljd  expense  of  that  institu- 
tion for  the  year  was  $35,000,  and  the  pro  rata  amount  for  syplii- 
palienls  would  be  $22,750  during  the  y«ar,  or  $41t8  pef  week. 
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Bellevue  Hospital  cost  to  maintain  it  during  1857,  $70,000  in 
round  numbers.  The  Medical  Board  say  that  ten  per  cent,  of  its 
inmates  are  treated  for  diseases  originating  in  the  syphilitic  taint, 
and  this  proportion  of  the  expenses  being  chargeable  to  prostitu- 
tion amounts  to  $7000  per  year,  or  $136  per  week. 

The  Nursery  Hospital  on  Randall^s  Island  cost  the  city  of  New 
York  $17,000  for  maintenance  during  1857.  One  half  its  infant 
patients  are  treated  for  diseases  resulting  from  venereal  infection, 
and  $8,500  per  year,  or  $163  per  week,  is  the  quota  of  expense 
caused  by  this  vice  and  its  sequel. 

The  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  treated  in  the  New 
York  State  Emigrants^  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island  was  frj  per  cent 
of  the  total  reUeved  on  that  island.  The  expenses  for  1857  were 
$109,000,  and  the  share  chargeable  to  prostitution  will  be  $7075 
per  year,  or  $136  per  week. 

In  the  New  York  City  Hospital,  Broadway,  14  per  cent  of  the 
patients  during  1857  were  treated  for  venereal  disease.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  for  that  year  was  $59,000,  and  the  share  caused 
by  prostitution  was  $8260  per  year,  or  $159  per  week. 

The  cases  treated  in  dispensary  practice  have  been  averaged  at 
three  per  cent  throughout  the  city.  The  yearly  expenses  of 
those  charities  are  as  follows : 

New  York  Dispensary  .  .  $9100  i  Demilt  Dispensary  .  .  .  $5300 
Northern  Dispensary  .  •  3550  ^  Northwestern  Dispensary  .  2630 
Eastern  Dispensary   .     .     .      3700  j  Total $24,280 

and  the  proportion  chargeable  to  syphilis  must  be  $728  per  year, 
or  $14:  per  week. 

Very  little  expense  is  incurred  by  the  medical  colleges  in  the 
cases  of  syphilis  treated  at  their  clinical  lectures,  as  the  relief  is 
generally  confined  to  a  prescription  or  a  slight  operation,  and  if 
medicine  is  supplied  in  a  few  cases  the  amount  is  so  small  that  in 
a  calculation  of  this  sort  it  is  not  worth  notice. 

The  expenses  of  the  King^s  County  Hospital,  Long  Island,  for 
1857,  amounted  to  $75,300.  About  ten  per  cent  of  the  patients 
treated  were  venereal  sufferers,  and  the  cost  for  them  amounts  to 
$7530  per  year,  or  $145  per  week. 

In  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  the  proportion  of  venereal  pa- 
tients is  twenty -seven  per  cent  of  the  aggregate.  The  total  an- 
nual expenses  are  $17,200,  and  the  amount  incurred  on  account 
oi  this  disease  is  therefore  $4644  per  year,  or  $89  per  week. 

In  the  Seaman's  Retreat,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  twenty-four 
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per  cent,  of  tlie  inmates  suffer  from  venereal  disoaae.     The  ex- 
penses during  the  year  1857  were  $43,500,  of  which  S10,5-i0  per 
^year,  or  $203  per  week,  must  be  considered  the  proportion  ren- 
p'  by  syphilis. 
To  ascertain  the  amount  expended  for  private  medical  assist- 
'•nee  it  will  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  outlay  of  the  public 
institutions  mentioned, 

iliilaDiI  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Islaiid  .     .     .  $22750  $438 

BoUevue  Hospital,  New  York      ....       1000  135 

Nurrcry  Ho«piUl,  RandaU's  latsnd  .     .     .       8500  163 

.        Emi(;raDt«'  Uoenital.  Ward's  Island      .     .       7075  136 

t        City  Qofvital,  Nuw  Vork 8200  159 

Dispensaries 728  14 

King's  County  Hospital,  Long  Island    .     .       7.'>30  145 

I        Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  Long  Island    .     .       4644  8» 

.       Seunan's  Retreat,  Staten  Island  ....     10^40  203 

Total 77027  1483 

Theee  totals  must  be  multiplied  by  four,  and  the  product  will 
show  the  amount  paid  for  private  inedicul  assistance  as  $5928 
weekly,  or  $308,108  yearly.  This  le  calculated  on  too  liberal  a 
Boale,  for  no  one  believes  that  an  individual  retiuiring  professional 
aid  can  obtain  it  so  economically  in  private  life  aa  in  a  public  insti- 
tution; nor  would  even  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the  patients 
are  boarded  and  sujiplied  with  all  necessaries  more  than  counter- 
balance the  sums  which  must  be  paid  for  individual  meilicjU  at- 
tendance. The  desire  not  needlessly  to  exaggerate  facta  which 
are  sufficiently  comprehensive  without  such  a  procedure  ia  the 
vMily  reason  that  induces  so  low  an  estimate. 

But  thwre  lire  yet  other  items  of  expenditure  which  must  be 

toticed  before  the  long  array  ia  completed.     Foremost  of  these  is 

"  e  cost  for  support  of  abandoned  women  in  the  Work-house  and 

mitcntiary  on  Blackweli's  Island.     The  proportion  of  females 

Mmmittcd  to  the  Work-house  during  1857  was  three  fifths  of  the 

1  coram  ttinent&     It  is  not  asserted  that  all  these  were  proati- 

I,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  largt>r  part  were  unchaste,  and  for 

ment's  sake  we  will  take  the  ratio  aa  two  abandoned  to  one 

rtuous  woman,  the  latter  representing  the  class  whom  jxtverty, 

r  friendlessness  may  have  driven  to  accept  a  shelter  in 

Bid  institution.     The  expenses  of  the  Work-house  for  the  year 

amounted  to  $7(i,000,  and  the  share  gf  cost  incurred  on  behalf  of 

prostitutes  would  tlicrcfore  be  $30,-100  [)er  year,  or  $565  per 

week. 
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The  females  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  from  courts  of  crim« 
inal  jurisdiction  during  1857  amount  to  twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  incarcerated.  It  will  violate  no  probability 
to  asjiume  that  all  these  women  were  prostitutes ;  there  may  be 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  so  rare  are  they  as  not  to  invalidate 
the  principle.  The  Penitentiary  was  supported  during  1857  at 
an  outlay  to  the  tax-payers  of  nearly  $89,000,  and  the  propor- 
tion chargeable  to  prostitutes,  at  the  ratio  given  above,  is  $24,080 
per  year,  or  $462  per  week. 

A  farther  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Work-house  and  Peni- 
tentiary might  very  plausibly  be  included  in  the  list ;  namely,  the 
share  incurred  by  the  maintenance  of  those  men  who  owe  their 
imprisonment  either  to  crimes  committed  at  the  instigation  of 
common  women,  or  for  the  sake  of  supporting  them;  or  to  a 
course  of  idleness  and  dissipation  resulting  from  the  companion- 
ship of  prostitutes.  To  pursue  this  subject  in  all  its  minutioe 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  nearly  every  male  prisoner  owes 
his  confinement,  less  or  more  remotely,  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  causes,  and  hence  it  could  be  argued  that  all  the  expenses 
of  male  imprisonment  should  be  taken  into  this  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  course  could  be  opposed  with  the  plea  that 
crimes  which  send  men  to  Blackweirs  Island  are  only  indirect 
results  of  the  system  under  discussion,  and  to  recognize  them 
would  force  the  recognition  of  many  other  indirect  consequences 
daily  occurring  elsewhere.  Strictly  speaking,  the  position  is  scarce- 
ly demonstrable  enough  to  form  an  arithmetical  calculation,  but 
its  moral  certainty  is  so  far  acknowledged  as  to  make  it  a  serious 
matter  of  reflec^tion  in  connection  with  the  attendant  evils  of  pros- 
titution. 

To  resume :  About  fifty -five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
Alms-houses,  BlackwelFs  Island,  are  females.  Some  of  these  are 
old  decrepit  women  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  consider  as 
prostitutes ;  others  are  virtuous  women  whose  poverty  has  driven 
them  there ;  but  many  are  broken  down  prostitutes  who  have  lost 
whatever  of  attraction  they  once  possessed,  and  with  ruined  health 
and  debilitated  constitutions  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  exist 
even  in  the  lowest  brothels.  Thev  make  the  Alms-house  their 
last  resting-place,  and  there  await  the  final  summon^  which  shall 
close  their  career  of  sin  and  misery.  Yet  another  class  in  this  in- 
stitution  is  composed  of  women  with  young  children.  Some  claim 
to  be  respectable  married  women,  while  others  are  known  aa  dift* 
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rcpatable  characters;  but  the  fonner  have  little  to  support  their 
preteuaiotis  except  their  own  assertion,  and  collateral  testimony 
somftimcs  tnvniidates  that.  It  is  not  an  uncharitable  cmielusion, 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  female  inmates  of  the  Alma-house  owe 
their  dependence  upon  charity  to  their  own  prostitution.  The 
BUjiport  of  the  Alma-house  in  1857  cost  the  city  of  New  York 
$63,000,  and  the  proportion  reaultiug  from  prostitution,  on  the 
above  data,  is  $15,750  per  year,  or  $303  per  we«k. 

The  children  on  Randall's  Island  may  be  classified  according  to 
the  rule  already  adopted  in  reference  to  disease  iji  the  nureery 
hospital  there ;  namely,  to  assume  that  one.  half  owe,  if  not  their 
existence,  certainly  their  support  from  public  funds  to  caunes  that 
originated  in  vice.  The  tinrsery,  exclusive  of  the  hospital,  cost 
during  last  year  $60,000,  one  half  of  which  must,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  estimat£,  be  charged  to  prostitution ;  namely, 
$30,000  per  year,  or  $577  per  week. 

The  final  charge  arises  from  the  police  and  judiciary  expenses 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  which  it  is  believed  that  ten  percent, 
is  caused  by  prostitution  and  its  concomitant  crimes  and  suffer- 
ings. The  aggregate  forms  a  large  amount,  and  wilt  be-  rather  n 
J  wrmiae  than  an  flflsortioii.  The  maintenance  of  poUce-oflicers  and 
■houses,  of  police-justices  and  their  court-rooms,  of  the  city 
Ige  and  recorder,  with  their  respective  courts,  of  the  city  and 
district  prisons,  and  numerous  conlJogent  expenses,  can  not  be  less 
than  two  million  dollars  a  year.  The  percentage  chai-geable  to 
prostitution  will  therefore  be  $200,000  per  year,  or  $4000  per 
week. 

Thus  much  for  preliminary  explanations.  It  will  now  be  pos- 
mble  to  present  the  reader  with  a  tabular  statement  of  the  weekly 
•m)  yearly  cost  of  the  system  of  prostitution  existing  in  the  me- 
>liaof  the  New  "World.  Those  who  have  followed  us  through 
■'fcis  arguincnl,  and  noted  the  facts  upon  which  every  calculation 

based,  will  bear  witness  that  nothing  has  been  exaggerated,  that 
no  dollar  is  debited  to  the  vice  without  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence to  support  such  charge,  and  that  the  endeavor  has  been 
throughout  rather  to  underestimate  than  exceed  the  bounds  of 
strict  probability.  Upon  this  ground  the  attention  of  the  public 
ifl  oarnostly  req^iested  to  the  first  exposition  ever  attempted  of  the 
MnoiiDt  paid  by  citizens  of  and  visitors  to  New  York  for  illicit 
'  gratification. 


■   J  sum 
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Ekcapitulation. 

Ikdividual  Expenses  : 

Paid  to  prostitutes ( 

Spent  for  wine  and  liquor  by  visitors 
Paid  by  visitors  to  houses  of  assignation 
Spent  for  wine  and  liquor  by  visitors  to 

houses  of  assignation       •     .     • 
Spent  in  dancing-saloons,  liquor  and  lager 
beer  stores  frequented  by  prostitutes  and 
their  friends 

Medical  Expenses  : 

Island  Hospital,  Bkckwell's  Island  • 
Bellevue     "      New  York     .     .     . 
Nursery      ^^      Randall's  Island 
Emigrants'  Hospital,  Ward's  Island 
New  York  City  Hospital,  New  York 

Dispensaries 

King's  County  Hospital,  Long  Island 
Brooklyn  City       «  « 

Seamen's  Retreat,  Staten  Island  • 
Private  medical  assistance       •     • 

Vagrancy  and  Pauper  Expenses: 
Work-house,  Blackwell's  Island  • 
Penitentiary  "  " 

Alms-house  "  ** 

Nursery,  Randall's  Island  .     .     . 

Pouce  and  Judiciary  Expenses  : 

Proportion  of  aggregate      .     .     . 

Totals 


ootlmj. 

$60,000 
40,000 
12,600 

5,000 


YMtrir 

ootlaj. 

$3,120,000 

2,080,000 

655,200 

260,000 


4,530  235,560 


488 

22,150 

135 

7,000 

163 

8,500 

136 

7,075 

159 

8,260 

728 

145 

7,530 

89 

4,644 

203 

10,540 

5,928 

308,108 

585 

30,400 

462 

24,080 

803 

15,750 

517 

30,000 

4,000 

200,000 

$135,467     $7,036,075 

The  footings  of  tlie  columns  show  the  total  expense  to  be 

Weekly $185,467 

Yearly $7,036,075 

over  SEVEN  millions  of  dollars!  or  nearly  as  much  as  the  annual 
municipal  expenditure  of  New  York  City. 

Comment  upon  these  figures  would  be  superfluous.  They  pre- 
sent the  monetary  eflfects  of  prostitution  in  a  convincing  point  of 
view,  and  will  prepare  the  reader  for  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
suggested  remedial  measures  which  form  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter.  The  American  mind  is  said  to  be  proverbially  open  to 
argument  based  upon  dollars  and  cents.  Without  giving  an  un- 
qualified assent  to  the  proposition,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope 
that  financial  considerations,  combined  with  the  claims  of  benevo- 
lence and  humanity,  the  appeals  of  virtue  and  morality,  the  de- 
mands of  public  health,  and  the  future  physical  well-being  of  the 
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community  at  lai:g<e,  will  exercise  thut  influencti  on  ibe  public  mind 
wliicli  13  ncc€fidary  to  the  accoiuptisbDicQt  of  any  valuable  prac- 
tical result  from  the  present  iDvestigutioii. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  prostitution  it  may 
be  appropriate  to  remark  tliat  it  was  cuusidered  advisable  to  aa- 
certain  the  prevulenoe  of  the  vice  in  some  of  the  leading  cities  of 
the  United  States,  and,  in  order  to  do  this  effectually,  a  circular 
letter  was  addR'Hsed  to  the  Mayors  of 


AlbaD}',  New  York, 
Baltimon.',  Man/ land, 
BusUm,  Majt^acLunvtta, 
Biwkljn.  New  York, 
Buffah,  New  York, 
Charleston,  South  Carolifia, 
Chicago,  Illinoia, 
CiDciniiati.  Ohio, 
Detroit,  Michigan, 
Hartfunl,  Connecticut, 
LovimlU,  Kentucky, 
Miiiuphis,  Tonneaseo, 


Mobile,  Alabama, 
JVticark,  New  Jersey, 
Ntie  Haven,  Connvcticut, 
New  Orleans,  Loniuaoa, 
Norfolk,  Virginia, 
Pkiladdpkia,  Pennsylvania, 
PiiMurgh,  Penngylvaoia, 
Portland,  Maine^ 
Richmond,  Virginia, 
Savartnah,  Geor^a, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Wushington,  District  Columbia. 


(The  names  printed  in  italics  are  lUoae  of  cities  from  which  re- 

i plies  were  received.) 
Iball 


(Copy.) 
■•  Mayor-*  OfBc*.  New  York  City,  Sept.  1,  18CB, 

To  His  Homor  thb  Mayor  or  rna  Cnr  of ; 

Deak  t*iii,  -  Below  jiiu  will  receive  from  Dr.  Sanger  a  note  oontaiaiog  a 
L|Ue8tion)i  conceining  ProBtitutiun  and  ProHtitutea  in  yoor  city,  which  I 
II  fci'l  obliged  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  answer. 

Very  truly  yours,         Febsasdo  Wood,  RLiyor  New  York  City." 


Dear  Sta,—  During  llic  past  six  months,  with  the  aid  of  llis  Honor, 
Mayor  Wwid.  of  this  city,  upd  the  police  force  at  his  oooiniand,  I  have  been 
collecting  materials  for  a  report  nn  ProstitntitHi,  as  it  exists  in  New  York  at 
the  present  time.     I  inclose  you  a  list  of  questions  that  have  been  asked  all 
•the  women  examined  hen-.'     Of  course  1  do  not  ex])ect  that  you  will  or  can 
answers  to  these  <|uo3ttuiis  from  the  ;irostttut«s  in  your  city,  but  1 
wish  to  have  your  rojilies  lo  the  following  ((uerica : 
"  I.  How  many  liousus  of  prostitution  are  there  in  your  city? 
"  i.  How  many  howce  of  usignation  are  there  in  your  i:ity  1 
*'3.  How  many  public  prostitutes  arc  there  in  your  cityt 
"4.  Uim  many  private  |iivatitute«  ar«  there  in  your  city  I 
kf  Thn  lUi  «r  qanbuaa  inrluwd  wu  a  printed  copy  of  tbc  inlatrogatorlM  natd  hi 
r  Yorlt,  sdJ  alroady  KiroD  In  theio  pagn. 
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"  5.  How  many  kept  mistresses  are  there  in  joor  cHj? 

**  6.  What  is  the  present  population  of  your  city  ? 

<'  Of  course  these  questions  can  be  answered  to  you,  by  your  chief  of  po- 
lice and  officers,  only  as  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge ;  but,  as  a  generd 
thing,  shrewd  police-officers  will  be  able  to  give  correct  answers  to  them.  I 
do  not  wish  names,  only  the  round  numbers  in  each  dass. 

'^  I  shall  do  myself  the  honor  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  the  report  when 
completed,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  refdies  to  the  above  queries 
by  the  30th  of  this  month.     You  will  please  direct  your  answer  to 
'^  Yours  respectfully,  William  W.  Sanqsb, 

*^  Resident  Physician,  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York  City." 

The  following  are  the  replies  received: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Copy.) 

•*  Mayor'H  Office,  Baffalo,  October  2,  186e. 
^^Dear  Sir, —I  received  your  circular  of  the  1st  of  September,  asking 
that  certain  questions  concerning  houses  of  prostitution,  proBtitatee,  etc, 
might  be  answered. 

'<  I  immediately  directed  our  chief  to  collect  the  necessaiy  information 
through  the  police,  and  I  have  just  received  his  report :  I  here  incloae  the 

answers. 

"  To  show  how  far  the  report  can  be  relied  on  for  accuracy,  I  here  copy 
from  his  report :  *  The  captains  inform  mc  that  they  experienced  much  dif- 
ficulty in  their  endeavors  to  make  a  correct  report  and  answer  to  the  several 
questions  proix^scd  ;  they,  however,  believe  that  the  returns,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  number  of  houses  and  public  prostitutes  is  concerned,  are  very  near 

correct.' 

"  Any  farther  information  you  may  desire  I  will  cheerfully  give,  so  far 
as  I  am  able.     I  am  respectfully  yours,  F.  P.  Stevens,  IVIayor.** 

(Inclosnro.) 


"  Houses  of  Prostitution   .  .     87 

"      of  Assignation    .  .     37 

PubUc  Prostitutes 272 


IVivate  Prostitutes 81 

Kept  Mistresses 31 

Population 76,000." 


LOUISHLLE,  Ky. 
(C^y.) 
♦*  rolicc  Office,  Louisville,  Ky.,  December  26,  18r>C. 
"  Hon.  John  Barber,  Mayor  ; 
"  Dear  F^ir. — Below  I  give  a  statement  of  such  matters  as  called  for  by 
Dr.  Wni.  W.  Sanger,  Resident  Physician  of  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York 
City,  which  I  think  you  will  find  correct,  or  aa  near  as  can  be  arrived  at 
from  the  facilities  aflforded.     Hoping  that  it  will  prove  satisfiictory  to  the 
doctor,  and  that  it  will  ^nany  tales  unfold^  I  remain  respectfully  yours, 

^^  Jas.  Kirkpatrick,  Chief  of  Police. 


» 
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"  Bonses  of  FMrtitution  ...    79  |  Kept  mistrcascB 60 

'*       *'  Awigiutioa  ...    39     Papulation  of  city  (sap* 

Publio  proatJtatcs 214  |       pofcd  to  bo) 10,000 

PrivatD  93  ^1 

y    "  I  an  Qov  preparing  to  t4ike  lie  cevAu&  fur  1861."  ^H 

Newark,  N.  J. 

•■  Newark,  N,  J.,  October  4,  18E6, 
"  Wii.  W.  8aSceh,  M.  p.  : 

"  D«AR  8iR,-7-I  can  not  malo  any  excuse  for  not  answering  your  letter 
of  iuquirj*  tliat  will  justify  mo.  (Youre  of  Septembor  Istwaa  unfortunately 
nialaid.) 

"  Oar  population  in  1865  was  55,000  Tiy  ccnsaa. 

"  We  have  no  hou.iC9  of  ill  fame  in  our  city ;  none  of  assignation  ;  there 
■re  no  public  prostitutes. 

*'  It  may  appear  stiunge  to  you  tbat  tbe  above  shoold  !«  the  ease,  but 
there  is  good  reason  fur  it.  From  the  best  information  tbat  I  can  get 
there  are  perhaps  fifty  private  prmtilutca  in  this  city,  composed  of  glrlo  liv- 
ing at  service  or  as  seamstresses,  but  who  conduct  themselves  so  as  not  to 
be  known.  Oar  city  is  so  near  to  New  Tork  that  as  soon  as  a  girl  turns 
out  she  makcN  her  way  to  it,  where  associations  and  congenial  amusements 
make  it  more  agreeable.  It  is  rather  sii^ular,  but  so  soon  as  it  becomes 
known  that  a  girl  is  looso,  she  is  marked  and  fi>llowed  in  the  streets  by 
half-grown  boys  booting  at  and  really  forcing  her  to  leave  town.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  made  known  to  the  police  that  a  couple  of  girls  staid  a  nigbt 
or  two  at  some  boaiding-houso,  when  they  arc  arrested  as  vagrants,  or 
warned  off,  and  they  are  gone. 

"  New  Vork  being  so  much  greater  field  for  them,  they  are  the  least  of 
our  troubles.    Truly  and  reapcctfully  j'oure,         H.  J.  Poinier,  Mayor." 

Nkw  Haven,  Conn. 
(C..i.y,l 

"New  Ilnven.  Se|)ipmlipr  IB,  ISnB, 
"  Dr.  Wii.  W.  Sanger  : 

Dear  Sir, — Herewith  I  band  yon  tlie  report  of  our  chief  of  police  in 
answer  to  your  inf|uirics  relative  to  prostitution  in  this  city. 

.    "  Your  obedient  servant,  P.  S.  Gai.hs.  Mayor." 

"  To  His  Honor  the  Mavdr  or  the  Citt  of  New  Haven  ; 
"  Sir, — I  have  had  the  communication  addressed  to  you  by  Wra.  W.  San- 
ger, Resident  Physician,  BiiickwoH's  Island,  New  York,  in  regard  to  prosti- 
tutes and  prostitution  in  the  city  of  New  Huveu,  under  considerotiua,  and 
b^  leave  to  repoit ; 
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^  That  the  answers  to  the  questions  proponnded  are  given  in  a  genenl 
manner,  with  near  approximation  to  exactness  without  pretending  to  be 
minutely  accurate. 

"  And  to  the  first  question,  namely,  ^  How  many  honsee  of  prostitutioD 
are  there  in  the  city  V  I  answer.  That  the  number  now  known  as  such  to 
the  police  is  (en,  and  that  these  are  only  such  (some  of  them)  oocasionaDy ; 
and  that  none  of  them  would  be  so  called  in  New  York,  being  inconsider- 
able, in  poor,  out-of-the-way  houses,  and  conducted  with  great  secrecy,  and 
are  constantly  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  hiw  peculiar  to  Connecticiity  which 
punishes  reputation^  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  gain  strength  and 
become  permanent. 

'<  And  to  the  second  inquiry, '  How  many  houses  of  assignation  are  there 
in  the  city  V  I  answer.  There  are  known  to  be  «ur,  and  others  suspected ; 
but  these  all  are  not  such  proper,  but  are  connected  with  Bome  bnsi^ieBB^  as 
eating-houses,  hotels,  dance-houses,  etc 

^^  And  to  the  third  inquiry,  ^  How  many  puUic  prostitutes  are  thero  in 
the  city  V    There  are  known  by  name,  ninety-three,  all  ?rell  known. 

**  And  to  the  fourth  inquiry,  ^  How  many  private  prostitutes  are  there  in 
the  city  V  I  answer.  That  there  are  thirty,  with  many  married  women ;  and, 
indeed,  ihh»  class  is  mostly  composed  of  married  women. 

^^  And  to  the  fifth  question,  ^  How  many  kept  mistresses  are  there  in  the 
city  V  the  answer  is,  That  the  number  is  not  known,  but  is  small,  and  no 
one  instance  is  certainly  known  to  us. 

"  The  population  of  the  city  is  thirty-two  thousand. 

"  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  John  C.  Haydek, 

"  Chief  of  Police  City  of  New  Haven. 
••Dated  at  New  Haven,  September  10,  18r>C." 

Norfolk,  Va. 

(Copy.) 
•*  Mayor's  Office,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Sept.  15,  1856. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  Ist  instant  was  duly  received,  and  in  reply  would 
state  thatl  have  endeavored  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible  in  my  replies  to 
your  several  interrogatories,  namely, 

"  1.  How  many  houses  of  prostitution  in  your  city? 

"  Answer.  About  forty. 

"  2.  How  many  houses  of  assignation  in  your  city  T 

^^  Answer.  None  as  such ;  there  being  no  places,  so  far  as  I  can  leani, 
used  as  meeting-places. 

"  3.  How  many  public  prostitutes  are  there  in  your  city  T 

**  Answer.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

"  4.  How  many  private  prostitutes  are  there  in  your  dtjl 

"  Answer.  About  fifty. 

^'  5.  How  many  kept  mistresses  are  there  in  your  city  t 
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"Answer.  About  sis  or  eight. 

*'  6.  What  la  the  present  population  of  your  city  ? 

"  Answer.  Alwut  eighteen  thousand. 

"  I  would,  in  connection  with  the  above,  state  that  about  twenty-Gvo  of 
tho  fbrty  houses  arc  used  Klmoet  csulusively  by  uilors  and  settfariug  men, 
and  are  BonictimeH  itnjiraperly  called  *8ailor  Bourding-housefi,'  cspedolly 
the  moat  deoent  of  them. 

"  Any  other  infonuation  I  can  give  you  I  will  most  cheerfully  do,  sboaU 
you  duairc  uny. 

"  1  am  very  reapeotfully  yours,  F.  F.  Femcbok, 

"  Mayor  City  of  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

"To  Dk.  Wtt.  W.  Samokk,  RcBidpnt  rhyticiaii,  B1aik»cll'H  Maa<i,  New  York." 

PniUDBLFHU,  Pa. 

{Cm-) 

'Offlwoftlif.Mi.nirrfrhrCi-r'irPhiladpTi.hiB.Sppt.  8,  ISSfl. 
■^  "  Dear  Sir,  —As  near  as  we  nn  arrive  at  the  facts  (of  cnnrse  no  great 
»lbni:(<  uan  1h>  [ilac«d  on  tliis  general  answer)  the  following  are  the  flgnros : 

1.  [Jousesofprostitutim     .130      8.  PuUio  Proititatea      .     .475 

2.  Houses  of  assignation      .     50      t.  Private         "  .     .  105 
6.  (Say)  six  hundred  thousand  population. 

"  Our  city  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  (129)  square  miles  of  police 
jurisdiction,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  (6&0)  policemen  besides  officers. 
Vou  will  therefore  make  some  sllowanoes  for  the  want  of  time  to  enable 
me  more  fully  tn  state  aiLswera  to  your  qaestions. 

"The  answers  given  arc  from  estimates  mode  by  tho  lieutenants  of  police 
of  heir  own  districts. 

"  R«q«ctfuily,  Richard  Vacx,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

"To  Wii.  W-  SAHotB,  M.  D.,  Hisidciii  J'hpkiuii,  Blaik»eil's  IbIuiiJ." 


PiTTaBUBOa,  Pi. 
(Copy.) 
"  Mnvur't  Office,  Fitubnrgh,  Sept.  58.  1S60. 
"Wm.  W.  Sanoer,  M.  D.: 
**  Dear  Sib, — Your  fhvnr  of  the  1st  instant  came  to  hand  a  few  days  agc^ 
qnceting  answers  to  the  following  questions : 
"  1.  How  many  houses  of  prontitutiou  are  there  in  our  dtyT 
"Answer.  Nineteen. 
"  2.  IIow  many  houses  of  assigimtion  T 
"Answer.  Nine. 

*8,  How  many  public  prostitutest 
"Answer.  Seventy-seven. 
"4.  How  many  private  prcetitufes? 
"Answer.  Tbir^-wveu. 
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"5.  How  many  kept  mistnsseBT 

"Answer.  Sixteen.  ' 

"  6.  What  IB  your  population  I 

"  Answer.  8eveQtj-five  thoosand  aeren  hnodred  and  fifty  (75,760). 

"  The  abore  ia  anivod  at  from  the  penooal  knowledge  <]f  aome  at  aa 
polioe-officctB ;  no  doubt  the  numher  is  much  greater. 

"  At  the  last  census  our  population  of  the  city  proper  wu  over  nxtj  titan- 
nod  (60,000).  The  pc^uUtion  at  that  time  trf  Pittsburgh,  AUc^ianj, 
and  the  suburbs  of  Pittsburgh,  was  nearly  one  hundred  thouaand. 

«  Ke^)ectfally,  your  obedient  servant,         Wm.  Binobam,  Mayor." 

Savanitah,  Ga. 
(CopjO 
'■  Hajor'i  Office,  Cit;  of  SaTannah,  G*-,  Sept.,  18,  185& 
*'  Wit.  W.  Sanger,  Rc«dent  Phynciau,  i 
niackwcll's  IsUnd,  New  York  City :  ] 
"  Dear  Sir,  -  In  Uiia  ci^  there  are  fifteen  houses  of  pRMtJtatkHi,  three 
aasignatJon^housos,  ninety-three  white,  and  one  hundred  and  fire  ookfed 
prostitutes.    In  the  winter  soasoD  the  number  u  greatly  increased  I7  ei^ 
plies  from  New  York  City. 

"  I  can  not  answer  what  number  of  private  prostitutes  or  k^t  mistreeses 
there  are  here. 

"  Our  prcscQt  population  is  about  twenty-six  thousand. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  Edvfard  C.  Akdebson,  Mayor.* 

These  replies  may  be  condensed  as  follows: 
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It  has  already  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  state  census 
of  1855,  that  the  adult  male  population  of  New  York  City  form 
nearly  one  third  of  the  total  inhabitants,  and  the  same  rule  may 
be  applied  to  these  cities  to  ascertain  the  comparative  nomber  of 
prostitutes  and  their  customers.  The  proportiooa  stand  as  fol- 
lows; 
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New  York,  on  iho  tvaidoiit  popnlution  of  the  city  proper,  hta 

1  prostitute  tu  uvory  40  men. 
liiit  including  the  snlrarls    .     .  1         "         ■■      ■■      ~.     j' 

Buffiilo  liM 1 

I^Di^ille  hns I         " 

N^irnrk  baa I         " 

New  llavon  has 1         " 

Norfolk  hw 1 

I'hiladolpliin  hna 1  "  "      "    344 

Pittaburch  hns 1        " 

Savunnsh  bus 1         " 

h  can  swirculy  bo  ili>iibli.-(l  lliM  the  worthy  mayors  of  Newark, 
Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg  have  been  misinformed  as  to  tb«  ex- 
tent of  the  viw  in  their  reepective  cili«8.  Respecting  Newark,  for 
insUuicti,  the  writer  was  recently  informed  that  prostitution  was 
not  so  rare  as  Mayor  Poinicr'a  letter  would  imply,  but  thai  proati- 
Wti-s  and  known  liunses  of  prostitution  were  to  be  found  scattered 
over  the  city,  and  that  the  fiict  wiis  notorious  to  nearly  every  res- 
ident. This  information  waa  received  from  a  gentleman  himself 
an  inhabitant  of  Newark.  There  ib  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
victs  of  Newark  finds  a  borne  in  Nc^  York,  as  the  major  says, 
Init  it  iii  equally  certain  that  it  is  not  all  expatriated. 

The  mayor  of  Pliiladelphia  is  particularly  wide  of  the  mark. 
There  may  not  be  as  many  public  proslitutea  there  as  in  New 
York,  bnt  it  is  proverbial,  and  is  as  widely  known  as  ia  Phthidcl- 
jibia  itself,  that  ila  etreetA  abound  in  bouses  of  assignation  and  pri- 
vate houses  of  prostitution. 

Pittsburgh  ia  situat(>d  at  the  bead  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio 
Itiver,  at  the  coiiflucnce  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Biv- 
«■,  both  navigable.  She  hofl  canals,  rai1>roads,  and  large  manti- 
ftotorits,  and,  if  okacly  oxainined,  would  probably  show  a  larger 
proportion  of  proetitutee  than  above  reported. 

Norfolk  is  tlie  largest  naval  dep6t  in  this  country,  and'ite  popu- 
IfUJon  can  not  be  held  rcsponfiible  for  all  the  prostitution  within 
its  limil&  In  botli  Norfolk  and  Savannah  we  presume  that  the 
lftj]ger  portion  of  the  abandoiicil  women  at  the  time  the  census 
wu  taken  were  colored  people,  whose  virtue  is  always  at  a  dis- 
Oount  under  the  most  favorable  drcnmstances,  and  to  which  a 
seaport  is  always  GtlaJ. 

But  another  calculation  may  be  made  upon  the  assumption  that 
tlie  malts  who  bnve  commcroo  with  prostitutes  form  only  one 
fcurth  of  the  ]K>puUtion,  and  tlic  proportions  resulting  from  that 
tf«  u  follows : 


M  «  «♦  50 

«<  «  «  65  «« 

u  «  a  23  ^ 

<<  «  «  268  ** 
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New  York,  on  the  resident  population  of  the  city  proper,  has 

prostitute  to  evei-y  30  men. 
but  including  the  suburbs    .     • 

Buffalo  has 

Louisville  has 

Newark  has    ••••... 

New  Haven  has 

Norfolk  has 

Philadelphia  has  ••••.. 

Pittsburgh  has 

Savannah  has •     • 

To  arrive  at  an  average  we  will  omit  the  calculation  of  the  pro* 

portion  of  prostitutes  to  the  population  of  New  York  City  proper, 

it  having  been  shown  already  that  the  responsibility  of  much  of 

it  must  rest  upon  the  suburbs  and  upon  visitors,  and  also  omit 

Newark,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg,  because  the  reports  from 

those  cities  are  palpably  underrated.     This  done,  the  mean  of  the 

two  estimates  stands  thus : 

New  York 1  prostitute  to  every  57  men* 

Buffalo 1         "        <<     «     67     « 

Louisville 1         "        "     «     66     « 

New  Haven 1         «        «     «     75     « 

Norfolk 1         «         u     «     26     « 

Savannah 1         «         «     «     39     « 

and  the  mean  of  the  whole  is ...  1         "        «     «     52    <« 

This  mean  may  be  fairly  assumed  as  the  proportion  existing  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  and  the  farther  assumption  that 
the  men  who  visit  houses  of  prostitution  form  one  fourth  of  the 
total  population  will  give  a  basis  upon  which  the  total  number 
of  the  Prostitutes  in  the  United  States  may  be  estimated  with 
some  accuracy.  The  calculation  can  not,  of  course,  be  claimed  as 
absolutely  correct,  as  that  would  be  an  impossibility,  but  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  probability  on  which  the  reader  can  form  his  own 
conclusion. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1858  was  estimated  by 
Professor  De  Bow,  when  preparing  the  compendium  of  the  census 
of  1850,  and  his  calculation  at  that  time  was  that  by  the  present 
year  it  would  amount  to  29,242,139  persons,  which  maybe  taken 
in  round  numbers  29,000,000.  From  this  must  be  deducted 
3,500,000  slaves,  which  will  leave  the  free  inhabitants  25,500,000, 
and  the  proportion  of  adult  males  to  this  number  is  6,875,000. 
It  may  next  be  assumed  that  one  half  of  these  men  live  in  coun- 
try places  or  small  cities  where  prostitution  does  not  exist,  the 
other  moiety  being  inhabitants  of  cities  with  a  population  of  twen- 
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ty  thousand  or  upward ;  and  upon  the  basis  already  proved  of 
one  prostitute  to  every  fifty-two  men,  the  result  would  be  a  total 
of  fil,298  prostitutes.  Tlie  whole  area  of  the  United  States  is 
2,936,186  square  miles,  and  if  all  the  prostitutes  therein  were 
equally  divided  over  this  surface,  there  would  be  one  for  every 
forty-seven  square  miles,  or  if  they  were  walking  in  continuous 
line,  tbirty-fiix  inches  from  each  other,  they  would  make  a  col- 
umn Dearly  thirty-five  miles  long.  If  the  iuhabitnnts  of  large 
cities  were  only  one  third,  the  number  of  prostitutes  would  be 
41,058.  These  suggestions  are,  of  course,  mere  matters  for  con- 
siderution,  and  are  not  given  ae  definite  facta 

Allusions  have  already  been  made  to  many  exaggerated  opin- 
ions as  to  the  extent  of  prostitution  in  New  York  City,  and  it  may 
he  well  to  notice  in  this  place  some  pnssuges  in  a  work  entitled 
"An  inquiry  into  the  extent^  causes,  and  con  sequences  of  Prosti- 
tution in  Edinburgh,  by  William  Tait,  Surgeon :  2d  edition,  1842." 
The  aullmr  starts  with  the  impression  that  the  capital  of  Scotland 
is  the  most  moral  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  after  fixing 
the  number  of  public  prostitutes  in  Edinburgh  at  eight  hundred, 
or  one  to  every  eighty  of  the  adult  male  population,  remarks : 

In  London  there  is  one  for  every  sixty,  and  in  Paris  one  for 
t/very  fifteen.     Edinburgh  is  thus  about  twenty-five  per  cent,bet- 
than  London,  while  the  latter  is  about  seventy  per  cent,  better 

m  Paris."  (Happy  Edinburgh !)  "  And  what  is  to  be  said  of 
fcechief  city  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the  independent, 
il,  religious,  and  enlightened  inhabitants  of  New  York?  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited  that  thiit  city  furnishes  a  prostitute  for 
every  six  or  seven  of  its  adult  male  population!  Alas!  for  the 
religion  and  morality  of  the  country  that  affords  such  a  demon- 
stration of  its  depravity.  It  was  not  surpassed  even  by  the  me- 
lis  of  France  during  the  heat  and  fervor  of  the  Revolution, 
*llcn  libertinism  reigned  triumphant,  and  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  were  alike  set  at  defiance," — Page  6, 

This  picture  is  any  thing  but  flattering  to  our  national  pride; 
bnt  it  loses  very  much  of  its  effect  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
truth.  It  will,  however,  satisfy  our  readers  that  Mr.Tait  was  mis- 
informed, and  they  may  feel  a  slight  gratification  in  ihe  eonclu- 
flion  that  his  pathetic  lament  for  the  religion  and  morality  of  their 
OOiinlry  was  imnctvssnry.  On  page  8  of  the  sjime  work  we  find : 
After  stating  that  there  were  upward  of  ten  thousand  aban- 
icd  women  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Dowall, 
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chaplain  to  the  New  York  Magdalen  Asylum,  goes  on  to  say: 
*  Besidee  these,  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  there  are  hund- 
reds of  private  harlots  and  kept  mistresses,  many  of  whom  keep 
up  a  show  of  industry  as  domestics,  seamstresses,  nurses,  etc.,  in 
the  most  respectable  families,  and  throng  the  houBes  of  assigna- 
tion every  night     Although  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  these,  yet  enough  has  been  learned  from  the  &ct8 
already  developed  to  convince  us  that  the  aggregate  is  alarmingly 
great,  perhaps  little  behind  the  proportion  of  the  city  of  London, 
whose  police  report  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  accurate  research- 
es, that  the  number  of  private  prostitutes  in  that  city  is  fully  equal 
to  the  number  of  public  harlots.' " 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Tait  shifts  the  responsibility  of  his  figures 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*Dowall,  who  is  represented  as 
declaring  the  number  of  public  prostitutes  in  New  York  sixteen 
years  ago  to  be  ten  thousand,  and  assuming  the  private  prostitutes 
to  amount  to  the  same  number,  making  an  aggregate  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  an  actual  and  searching  inquiry  has  found  at  the 
present  time.  During  the  last  sixteen  years  vice  has  not  de* 
creased  in  New  York,  but  has  steadily  increased,  and  yet  the 
most  diligent  search  can  discover  in  1858  only  7860  public  and 
private  prostitutes,  instead  of  the  twenty  thousand  mentioned  in 
the  publication  under  notice !  We  imagine  it  to  be  an  imperative 
duty  to  be  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  a  social  evil  before  at- 
tempting to  write  upon  it,  and  although  Mr.  Tait's  book  can  not, 
by  any  possibility,  injure  our  city,  on  account  of  the  palpable  mis- 
representations it  contains,  we  allude  to  it  to  show  the  opinion 
entertained  of  New  York  and  its  vices  on  the  other  sidie  of  the 
Atlantic.  Were  an  apology  necessary  for  the  present  work,  such 
statements  as  these  would  be  amply  sufficient. 

Mr.  Tait  loses  no  opportunity  to  hurl  a  sly  dart  at  New  York. 
Thus  (on  page  38),  afler  quoting  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
M^Dowall  as  to  the  character  of  an  abandoned  woman  in  New 
York,  he  (Mr.  Tait)  continues : 

*^  lie  says  nothing  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling  among  the 
prostitutes  there ;  and  if  we  are  to  regard  his  statement  of  the 
number  of  prostitutes  as  strictly  correct,  it  may  very  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  are  under  the  influence  of  sincere  religious  feeling." 

Some  of  our  New  York  City  readers  may  probably  recollect 
that  the  publication  of  Mr.  M^DowalFs  "  Inquiry"  produced  very 
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considerable  excitement  here  at  the  lime,  and  opinions  were  free- 
ly expressed  that  he  was  either  very  ignorant  on  raatters  of  that 
nature,  or  intentionally  colored  hia  stal*.'ments,  and  was  in  cither 
case  entirely  unfitted  for  the  task  he  Lad  assumed. 

Mr.  Tait  assumes  the  population  of  Edinburgh  at  about  two 
hundred  thousand,  the  number  of  public  prostitutes  nt  eight  hund- 
red, and  of  private  prostitutes  at  nearly  twelve  hundred,  or  a  total 
of  two  thousand  abandone^l  women.  This  gives  one  prostitute  lo 
every  thirty-two  adult  males,  if  we  adopt  hia  syaleni  of  calcula- 
tion ;  or  one  prostitute  to  every  twenty-five  adult  males,  if  we 
adopt  the  system  of  calculation  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
United  States  in  the  present  work.  From  his  own  figures,  then, 
it  can  be  seen,  that  although  New  York  City  is  so  awfully  irre- 
ligious, it  has  less  jirostitution  than  pious  Edinburgh. 

Again :  on  page  189,  while  speaking  of  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  theatrical  representations,  Mr.  Tait  says: 

"  In  the  report  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York,  it  is  slated 
that  oue  hundre<l  and  fifty  boys  and  girls,  out  of  six  hundred  and 
ninety,  are  guilty  of  theft  and  impurity  to  get  a  seat  in  the  thea- 
tre." He  does  not  mark  this  as  a  quotation,  nor  does  he  state 
the  report  from  which  it  was  extracted,  As  he  has  printed  it,  it 
must  be  supposed  correct,  although  we  must  confess  we  can  not 
see  very  clearly  what  connoition  exists  between  the  New  York 
Ilonse  of  Rffuge  and  prostitution  considering  the  ages  of  children 
generally  admitted  to  that  institution;  and  while  we  have  very 
little  doubt  that  many  of  the  inmates  thereof  have  wimmitted 
theft  for  the  reason  ho  assigns,  we  are  rather  dubious  as  to  the 
acts  of  impurity  alluded  to,  except  in  a  very  few  exceptional  cases. 
Farther:  on  page  194,  Mr.  Tait  quotes  "The  address  of  the 
Eev,  Mr.  M'Dowall  on  prostitution  in  America"  as  follows: 

"  At  the  very  hour  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  of 
every  Lord's  day  when  the  people  of  God  assemble  for  religioua 
I  worship,  tlien,  in  a  special  manner,  do  the  children  of  the  wicked 
\  one  meet  in  troope  at  harlots'  houses.  On  the  Sabbath  days  the 
I  rooms  are  so  filled  with  visitore  that  there  is  no  place  for  them  lo 
i  ait  down,  and  on  that  account  many  are  refused  admission  at  the 
I  doors."  These  palpable  c-tagge rations  require  no  contradiction. 
I  They  s}iow.  however,  the  extremes  of  misrepresentation  tu  which 
nthufliaslic  and  incompetent  writer  may  be  led. 
Inclineil  to  exaggeration  as  Mr.  Tait  has  been  proved  to  be,  he 
161)  sgainst  some  opinions  upon  infanticide 
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by  prostitutes  in  New  York,  adyanced  by  his  informant^  the  Ber. 
Mr.  M^Dowall,  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  Parent-Duchatelet  to 
prove  that  mothers  are  generally  very  fond  of  their  children. 
This  fact  warrants  the  conclusion  that  his  other  opinions  upon  so- 
cial morals  in  New  York  are  entirely  derived  fh)m  Mr,  M*DowaIl, 
who  is  shown  to  be  any  thing  but  a  credible  witness.  His  reh- 
ance  upon  such  a  source  is  much  to  be  regretted  as  materially  im- 
pairing the  value  and  truthfulness  of  his  otherwise  interesting  and 
useful  volume. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  "  Compendium  of  the  Seventh 
Census  of  the  United  States,  1850,"  will  be  interesting,  from  their 
relation  to  various  points  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  prog- 
ress of  this  work.  They  have  all  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  prostitution,  and  the  condensation  of  them 
here  will  give  readers  an  opportunity  of  verifying  many  of  the 
previous  remarks. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  Union  at  the  present  time 
(1858)  has  been  already  given  as  29,242,189  persons  (including 
slaves).  The  proportion  of  females  to  males  at  each  census  from 
1790  to  1850  is  stated  as  follows:* 


1790. 

tsoo. 

18  to. 

1890. 

1830. 

1840. 

18Sa 

Males 

Females  ... 

100- 
96-4 

100- 
95-3 

100- 
96-2 

100- 
96-8 

100- 
96-4 

KlO- 
95-6 

100- 
95- 

This  relates  only  to  the  free  population.  In  enumerating  slaves 
no  distinction  of  sex  was  made  earlier  than  the  year  1820.  The 
ratio  of  male  and  female  slaves  since  that  date  is  as  follows  :^ 


l^-W.  1 

1830. 

1840. 

1860. 

Males 

1(X)- 
9519 

100 
98-36 

100* 
99*55 

100- 
99-96 

Females 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  males  in  the  free  popula- 
tion and  the  females  in  the  slave  population  have  been  steadily 
increasing,  but  with  no  determined  ratio  of  progression. 

Taking  the  total  of  free  and  slave  population  since  the  census 
of  1820,  the  excess  of  males  is  stated  thus  :^ 


1820. 

183^ 

6,529,696 
6,336,324 

184a 

l95^ 

Males 

4,898,127 
4,740.004 

8,688,582 
8,380,921 

11,837,661 
ll,a54,215 

Females 

Excess  of  males.. 

158,123 

193,872 

307,611           483,446  | 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  1850  the  males  were  in  excess 
at  the  raU^  of  2*08  per  cent,  and  by  applying  the  same  rule  to  the 

>  Compendium  of  Serenth  Censiu,  p.  49.         •  Ibid.  p.  87.        *  Ibid.  p.  lOL 
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population  of  165S  n  fair  estimate  of  the  relative  number  of  eacU 
ex  at  the  prcBcnl  time  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Sblci}[18&6] 14.935.198 

Femiiles 14,316.951 

Esceea  t>f  males  ....  608,231   _        

Tultii  estimated  popuktiua  .  29,242,139 
la  the  several  geograpUiual  divisions  of  the  Union  the  propor- 
tion of  white  males  tu  whito  fumalws  is  thus  shown :' 

New  Englattd States  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut),  100'fl7  females  to  100  males. 
MiiMle  Slalat  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryliind,  and  District  of  Columbia),  fl7'70  females  to  100  males. 
Suuthtm  Staka  (Vii^inio,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, and  Florida),  98'54  females  to  100  males, 

SmtOiweslem   Suttea   (Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee),  91-66  females  to  100  males. 

Norlhwailem  Stales  (Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
I  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa),  92'11  females  to  100  males. 
Oalifirmia  and  Terrt'lorifs,  86-73  females  to  1(X)  males. 
Two  fecta  are  developed  in  this  etatement.     In  the  New  Eng- 
land Stat«i  females  are  in  excess  of  males.     From  this  district 
comes  the  niajorily  of  all  the  native-bom  prostitutes  who  find 
their  home  in  New  York  City.     In  the  Northwestern  States,  to 
,  which  it  lias  Ixx^n  propi^ised  to  remove  some  of  the  surplus  female 
labor  of  New  York,  the  mules  are  in  excess,  and  any  women  sent 
there  would  aid  in  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  the  sexes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  percentage  of  each  sex 
at  different  ages,  and  also  tho  number  of  females  to  each  hundred 


u. 

Atm. 

From     6  jtem  to 

10  few* 

18(J» 

18-OS 

KT-na 

12-23 

13-36 

0600 

IO-3fl 

tl'42 

101 -4e 

SO 

80    " 

IB-Bt 

18-46 

M-oe 

30 

40    " 

12 'SS 

11-84 

8T-fi8 

40 

BO    '■ 

838 

7-efl 

m-m 

60    " 

4-97 

4-M 

»S'IS 

70    " 

284 

209 

S«'88 

70 

80     " 

I'lH 

101-01 

on 

W     " 

■81 

-8« 

IIO-U 

100     " 

t        « 

«! 

lan-ifl 

ISO-LI 

Ar 

■07 

44-09 

100- 

lOO^ 

SB- 

'  Compendium  of  Scvcnib  Ceiuiu,  p.  t 
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Experience  has  proved  that  the  age  at  which  female  viitae  is 
exposed  to  the  most  temptations,  or  at  least  the  age  at  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  prostitutes  in  New  York  have  embraced  their 
wretched  calling,  is  from  fifleen  to  twenty  years,  and  the  table 
above  shows  that  at  those  periods  females  are  in  excess  over 
males  nearly  4^  per  cent  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  numer- 
ical predominance  is  the  cause  of  the  temptations ;  or  may  it  not 
rather  be  concluded  that  both  are  coexistent,  and  equally  con- 
tribute to  the  sad  result ;  or  even  would  not  temptation  be  more 
aggravated,  because  concentrated,  if,  at  that  critical  period  of  li&^ 
males  and  females  were  in  equal  numbers? 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  ages  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation without  distinction  of  sex,  but  compares  the  white,  free 
colored,  and  slave  classes : 


AgOB. 

Percentage  of 

white  I'opn. 

Utioii.i 

Feroentage  of 
free  colored 
PopnIatioD.* 

Pproentageof 

■l«Te  Piopu- 

latkm.' 

Under  6  years  of  acre 

14-81 

13-83 

12-28 

10-89 

18-55 

12-86 

8-13 

4-90 

4-20 

•05 

14-00 

13-86 

12-04 

10-08 

17-85 

12-71 

8-73 

5-60 

6-56 

•07 

16-87 

14-95 

18-61 

11-15 

17-86 

11-04 

6-86 

8-96 

8-68 

•02 

From    6  years  to  10  years 

•*     10     "      "  16     "    

"     16     "      »*  20     '*    

*'     20     **      "  30     "    

"     80     "      "  40     "    

"     40     "      »*  60     "     

**     60     **      "  60     **    

**     GO     **     and  upward 

Acres  unknown 

100-           1     100- 

100- 

BIRTHS. 

The  ratio  of  births  is  in  the* 

United  States   .     .  1  birth  to  every  36  persons,  or  2'75  per  cent. 

Great  Britain    .     .  1        «       "31  "  3-22  " 

France     ....  1        "        "35  "  2-86  « 

Russia    ....  1        "        "36  *'  2-75  << 

Prussia  and  Austria  1        "       "      26  "  3-87  « 


EDUCATION. 

The  importance  of  education  and  its  influence  upon  the  social 
problem  of  prostitution  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  following 
extracts,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  already  on  the  subject 

There  are  in  the  United  States 

239  colleges  with  an  annual  income  of     .     $1,964,428 

80,978  public  schools 9,529,542 

6,085  academies  and  private  schools  .     •     .       4,644,214 

87,302  educational  institutions  which  cost     •  $r6,138,184 

'  Compendium  of  Seventh  Census,  p.  94.  '  Ibid.  p.  69. 

»  Ibid.  p.  91.  «  Ibid.  p.  104. 
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These  institutions  arc  attended  by  3,644,928  scholars.' 
There  are  ia  the  United  Stales 

Natives 858,306 

Foreiguere 195^114 

'  Tutal 1,0537420 

permjns  above  twenty  years  of  age  who  can  not  rt-ail  or  write. 
This  number  Is  subdivided  thus  :^ 


Tolsl. 

8HU,6l!t 

ETB,2M 

4il,H00 

430,386 
(123,03* 

963,  SM 

90,52i 

1,059, 49U 

This  shnws  a  remarkable  preponderance  of  uneducated  women. 
The  percentage  of  children  attending  school  in  the  United  States, 
calculated  on  all  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifk'en  years  is 

Natives 80'81  percent,^ 

Foreigners 51-13       " 

a  proof  of  tli«  fact  intimated  already  that  foreign  parents  do  not 
endeavor  to  avail  theraSelves  of  the  lacllities  provided  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children, 

The  iilitetatti  of  the  population  are  thus  minutely  aniiWzed:* 

White  illiterole  to  fituT  whitA 4-93  per  cent. 

Ftee  colored  illiterotu  to  total  free  colored 20-83      " 

Native  white  uqiI  free  oolored  iltitenite  to  total  native  white 

ftod  free  colored  .' 4*85      " 

I  Fcffei^  wLito  aod  trva  colored  illileralo  (o  total  foreign 

white  and  free  wlored ' .     8-34      " 

f  Native  ilUtenito  whiU  and  free  colored  to  total  of  both 

I       (native)  over  20  years  of  ago 10'36      " 

V  IToreigD  illiterate  white  and  free  colored  to  total  ol  both 

I  '    (ibreign)  over  20  yeara  of  age 14*48      ** 

I  Foreign  iilitcralo  over  twenty  ycaj«  of  age      .     .  195*114 
I  Font^  illi(cT»U)  to  total  foreign  ov«r  20  years  of  ago,  sup- 
posing the  lUiterate  to  be  aU  white 14*51      " 

Following  the  geographical  sections  we  obtain  the  following 
1.  Remits:* 


BNOtU, 

pU<  fa>  lEr  *blM 

iTK^tfX' 

25-90 
21-T9 
14-BS 
16 '33 
21-T3 

257. 

mm 
13 -sa 

1610 

ai-51 

31(1 
322 
g-46 
fitJS 

Sontbeni  Stiitei 

Soathoutrni  SlaUa. 
Northwestern  Slaws. 

>  CompGiwliam  of  Seventh  Cenint,  p.  141,  I4S. 
■ll)id.  p.  100.  •  Ibid.  p.  IfiS. 


>  Ihid.  p.  I4fi^ 
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SeeCifloi. 

Percentage 

of  ilUtento  to 

Nafciree. 

t'areentage  of 

iUiUvmteto 

Natirea  orer 

M  Yean  of 

age. 

Peraentage 

oTUHteratisto 

Foretgnefa. 

UlUermteto 

Kotei|giieis 

omr  90  Yean 

ofags. 

ofimtamteto 

New  England  States 
Middle  States 

•26 
1-84 

•42 
3-00 

14*63 
9-66 

24-S9 
15-92 

8-45 
22-42 

Southern  States 

9-80 

20-80 

5-28 

8-80 

21-20 

Southwestern  States 

8-41 

16-63 

912 

15-20 

18-54 

Northwestern  States 

4-97 

9-92 

4-68 

7-72 

21-44 

California  and  Terri- 
tories  

1  17-60 

21-63 

1418 

23-51 

12-47 

Ooenpatloiu. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

In  the  tables  of  occupations  the  only  class  noticed  is  the  white 
and  free  colored  male  population  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  no  re- 
turns of  female  employment  being  given.  As  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  although  not  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
subject,  the  following  is  given  :* 

Batlopereent 
to  the  total 
ein't'ov'Hl, 

Commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining    •  29*73 

Agriculture 44*69 

Labor  (not  agricultural) 18*50 

Army *I0 

Sea  and  river  navigation 2*17 

Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity 1*76 

Other  pursuits  requiring  education 1*78 

Government  civil  service '46 

Domestic  service '41 

Other  occupations *41 

loFoo 

A  similar  but  more  elaborate  statement  of  the  occupations  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  was  published  in  the  British  census 
for  1841,  and  is  reprinted  by  Professor  De  Bow  in  his  compen- 
dium.^ 


OocupatloDB. 


leroenUge 
totolal 
Males. 


Peroeatage 

to  total 

Females. 


to  total 
Population. 


Commerce,  trade,  and  maDufacturcs 

Afrricnltaro 

Labor  (not  agricultural) 

Army 

Navy  and  merchant  seamen,  boatmen,  &c.... 

Clerical,  legal,  and  medical  professions 

Other  pursuits  requiring  education 

Government  and  municipal  civil  service 

Domestic  servants 

Pernons  of  independent  means 

Pensioners,  paupers,  lunatics,  and  prisoners.. 
Unoccupied  (including  women  and  children).. 


26-24 

15-38 

6-99 

1-42 

2-36 

•66 

1-17 

•43 

2  •78 

1-47 

1-11 

40-05 


712 

•84 

121 


•02 

•36 

•02 

9*48 

8-88 

101 

76-06 


100 


100 


16-52 

7^96 

4^05 

•70 

1-17 

•84 

•76 

•22 

6-18 

2-69 

1-06 

58-85 


100- 


'  Compendium  of  Seventh  Census,  p.  128. 


'  Ibid.  p.  ISO. 


WAGES, 
idocing  thiq  Bulyect,  Professor  De  Bow  remarks,  "The 
monej  price  of  wages,  uuleas  the  price  of  other  articles  be  known, 
gives  but  an  unsatiaractory  idea  of  the  ConJitiuu  of  the  laboring 
elaaaea  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries."     In  the 
fulldwiiig  tables  of  the  rates  of  remuneration  in  1850  this  diffi- 
culty will  scarcely  exist,  so  far  as  New  York  is  concerned  at  least. 
The  large  number  of  domestic  servants  who  have  been  added  to 
our  population  since  that  year  precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
considerable  advancw  in  the  nite  of  wagi's,  and,  as  evtry  reader  has 
1  idea  of  what  a  woman's  necessary  expenses  must  be,  each  will 
t  enabled  to  decide  for  himsi^lf  whether  the  comj^ensation  is  sof- 
l^ent,  or  whether  society  at  large  would  not  be  benefited  were 
mu  of  tliu  surplus  domestic  servants  removed  to  other  localities, 
Bd  thus,  by  increasing  the  demand,  augment  the  wages.     The 
wing  was  the  average  weekly  wages  (with  board)  of  a  domcB- 
e  servant  in  the  year  ItJoO :' 


AlabatDB f  1  41 

Arkamu 1  CT 

CalUomin  .  .  .  .  13  00 
Columbin  (IKstrict  uf ) .  131 
Connecticut  .     .     .     .     I  3G 

Dolaimra 0  84 

Ploridu 1  83 

Georgia 1  .^2 

Illinois 1    U 

IndiRDQ 0  90 

Kontucky 
LouiBiuu 

Muyland .  . 
MHBuhnsctte 
Miohigkn .  . 
MiBsinippi.   . 


a  57 
1  00 

0  89 

1  48 
1    10 


Missouri  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  .  . 
Sew  York  .  . 
North  Ciiruliua  . 
Ohio    .     .     .     . 

Kbodc  Inland 
South  Carolina  . 


Vermont  .  .  . 
Vii^i^m  .  . 
Wisconsin  .  , 
.-  r  Minncsiita  . 
I  I  New  Mexico 
t  1  Orcewi  .  , 
^  LUli.li       .     , 


$1  n 

I  21 

0  97 

1  05 
0  87 
0  W 

0  80 

1  43 
1  42 

1  00 

2  00 
1  19 

0  D6 

1  27 
S  25 

0  78 
10  00 

1  46 


I  The  following  is  a  tiible  of  the  monthly  wng<--9  in  factories  in 

e  diffi;rcnt  Htal<.'3.     It  i.t,  of  course,  exclusive  of  board  iindlodg- 

Looking  at  the  amount  received  by  female  opcmtivusi,  will 

By  one  feci  surprised  that  they  should  abandon  the  incesaut  uid 

loriy  paid  employment? 

'  Cumpendiuni  of  8cvviiil>  Curuiu,  ji.  tGl. 
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WAGES 

PEB 

MONTH 

^WITHOUT  BOAAD). 

.u» 

i;-tt™. 

WooL           IHg  Inm.    |  '™  ^' 

WnK.1.1 

•"— 

■    ■- 

•    r. 

»    c    .    c 

AlRbBDIK  ... 

17  IH 

Arkanua... 

UAI 

...    1  ... 

Califoro*.. 

iS  33   ... 

I),  of  Col... 

14  Oi 

HIN 

WMH 

aroT.!  ... 

Conaacilcui 

IttOt 

II  M 

■i*  f 

lH(i( 

mm 

ST08B0C 

»l  fi! 

UulBware... 

If.  »1 

11  5r 

1H7! 

IT)U 

Florida 

Da  11 

ntv 

,..       ... 

17  fil     0  « 

Qwrftte 

USl 

TM 

27*: 

U  11 

not 

)7  48    ... 

IIHf 

itm 

2^111 

IMftL' 

2^\H 

28  60    ... 

tadUna.... 

13  ll!" 

f.  t; 

''1  HI 

11  <U> 

•itttK 

!5  T4     ... 

fUR 

[OWB 

II  U 

8S8fi|    ... 

Kentnctj.. 

l*»fi 

931 

I.IIU 

WK 

4  71 

24  89,4  i; 

)3(W 

rx)u»iin» .. 

.. 

35  00    ... 

M«ine 

iVIUi 

lit  ID 

L'afii 

11  7: 

•taw 

29  0060( 

19  !■ 

HRrjUnd.. 

Hit 

1H(U 

11  «! 

■HI  u 

K7  5( 

114  31 

■^W 

in  fir 

i^nr> 

14 'fV 

nM 

SOW 

Hirhi):>n... 

21  W 

IMT 

85  (N 

aM(ff 

MU.U.ii.pi. 

Uiil 

fitH 

Kv  ai 

lll».' 

III  Of 

!)'i()f 

(i/i< 

lit « 

;iiiiK 

K.  Ilnmu... 

■'«(¥ 

1H4- 

■(«  Nfi 

14  ni 

IMIK 

IHIIfi 

tIM 

i7Hf 

mi" 

HW 

«l  CI 

■4  Of 

f7Hl 

S,.irTork., 

iHna 

niif 

mw 

11 7r 

sa  (i( 

'/7  4! 

23  UI 

^o.ts 

S.  CftroUni 

11  <Ut 

GIf 

IHIH 

VIM 

H(H 

4W 

BI4fi 

10  If 

4  7f 

.WM 

11  77 

1«39 

17  sn 

iltll 

21111 
19  U 

10  ao 

10  41 

H4  4H 
«l  (W 

111 

29  63 
13  81 

fi57 

l»07 

Ponnsylv'i. 
Hh<..  bland 

27SeGOO 

INffl' 

I'tHS 

"OTt 

in  If 

19  63    ... 

57  M5 

K.  Cnralian 

ia»4 

r:v 

3  ii9'4  or 

m  111 

(i*L' 

IV  fin 

0  00!l2Hl 

17!Kl'*Bt 

II.  lil' 

5IKI 

Trxiu. 

■IHH 

20  001    ... 

II  Hiaaof 

13  431  ... 

Vcrmonl..., 

ir.  .-■.;) 

^i-dfi 

M4I 

m  27]   ... 

l«Hl. 

Ill  u 

(Ji"- 

iH  n 

9  9|ll2Tfi 

Iffl 

19  919  44 

WiMvnHin.. 

J3*« 

...   an  or 

2G73|   .., 

... 

SI  60 

... 

Tiie  Dumber  of  hanik  employed  in  these  manufactures  is  as 
follows  :* 


r^piovH. 

Moo'n  i.venge 
W4g™  l"t  Slonlh. 

Bmplur.-d. 

«M-  ^'SSX 

8:1.150 
22,078 
20,298 
23,.';41 
IRIIO 
20.704 

910  70 
2!  40 
2168 
27  38 

27  02 
20  49 

511,130 

16,B74 
150 
48 
138 
439 

^24 
1186 
6  13 
6  87 
785 
10  08 

Iron  castinRS 

Wronphtiron 

Total  employed 

I3C,4M1 

76,475 

PAUPERIFM. 

From  tables  relating  to  pauperism  in  the  United  States  we 
learn  that  in  the  year  ending  June  1,  1850,  when  our  population 
was  23,191,876,  there  were  su]>ported  (in  whole  or  in  part)  at  pub- 
lic expense  ;^ 

■  Compendium  of  Seventh  Ceiunt,  p.  180-184.  '  Ibid.  p.  163. 
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Natives 6M34 

Foreignen '*....     68,538 

Total 134,972 

The  cx>st  of  such  support  was  $2,954,806.  This  is  much  less  than 
the  outlay  in  England,  where,  in  the  year  1848,  there  was  expend- 
ed £6,180,764  sterling  (or  over  thirty  million  dollars),  the  popula- 
tion being  17,521,956.* 

CRIME. 

There  were  confined  in  tlie  various  state  prisons  throughout 
the  Union  on  June  1, 1850  :* 

White  males 4643 

*^     females 115 

Total  whites 4758 

Colored  males    •    ;     ;     ; 801 

<<      feihales  ....•» 87 

Totaloolored    ........  888 

Aggregate     •    •    •    • 5646 

Of  these  there  were 

Native  whites 8259 

«      colored 866 

Total  natives    • 4125 

Foreign  whites 1499 

«      colored  .     .     /  .     .     .     .     .     .     .      22 

Total  foreign    .......    .  1521 

•  m  m 

Aggregate 5646 

INTEMPERANCE. 

It  need  not  be  repeated  that  habits  of  intemperance  and  prosti- 
tution are  closely  allied.  The  following  figures  give  the  statistics 
of  the  breweries  and  distilleries  in  the  United  States  :^ 

The  total  number  of  these  establishments  is 1217 

In  which  is  invested  a  capital  of $8,507,574 

They  employ  ()14()  hands,  and  consume  daring  i\w  year, 


Apples    .     .  526  840  bushels. 
Hops.     .     .       1,294  tons. 
Molasses      .     61,675  hogsheads. 


Barley  .  .     3,787,195  bushels. 

Com.  .  .  11,067,761      « 

Bye  .  .  .     2,143,927      " 

Oats.  .  .         56,607      " 

Their  yearly  production  is, 

Ale,  1,179,495  barrels,  or 42,471,820  gallons. 

Whisky,  etc 41,364,224      « 

Bum 6,500,500      " 

Total 90,336,544      " 

'  Compendiam  of  Seventh  Census,  p.  162  (note).     *  Ibid.  p.  IGG.     *  Ibid.  p.  1S2. 
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If  these  stimulants  were  used  in  the  United  States,  exclosive  of 
export  or  import,  the  average  allowance  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  community  would  be  nearly  four  gallons  per 
year.  The  figures  show  how  much  we  produce,  but  will  not  aid 
the  inquiry  as  to  how  much  is  consumed. 

NATIVITIES. 

The  words  "  Natives"  and  "  Foreigners"  have  been  so  frequent- 
ly used  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  that  the  official  census 
returns  as  to  their  relative  numbers  can  not  but  be  interesting.^ 

Of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States  there  were 

Bora  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  now  living  •     •     67*02  per  ceaU 
^^        ^^      United  States,  hut  not  in  the  state  in 

which  they  are  now  living 21*35         ** 

Total  of  natives 88*37         <* 

Bora  in  foreign  oountries 11*46         '' 

Unknown  nativities *17         *' 

100  ^ 

Thus  of  every  hundred  white  inhabitants  of  the  United  States^ 
eighty -eight  were  natives  of  the  soil. 
Of  the  free  colored  inhabitants  there  were* 

Natives 98*59  per  cent. 

Foreigners *94       " 

Unknown  nativities '47       ** 

ro"o~" 

The  slave  population  are  (for  all  practical  purposes)  entirely 
native. 

*  Compendium  of  Seventh  CensnB,  p.  61.  "  Ibid.  p.  79. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

NEW  TOHK. — REIIEDIAI.  UEASCRES. 
EfTKls  of  Pmhibilion. — BcqninMl  Change  of  Policj, — GoTeTunientnl  Obligation*. 
— l*raBiitDtioii  nn^enii^d  by  Sccliuion. — ImpowibUitv  of  beocT'ik'nt  Asaistsnce, 
— NwtBsilj'  of  aanitar}'  l{fKul'"'oii8. — Yellow  Fever. — Effect  of  remeiHul  Hcos- 
htm  in  Farii. — Syphililic  InfoctioD  not  n  local  Question. — Preaent  Mcainroi  la 
cb««k  STphiiin. — Ulahp  Himfital,  Blackwell'b  Iilakd. — Mode  of  Admiuion. 
— Tcgnincj  Comniilinent  "on  Confcwiun,"  Hnd  IM  Aeiion  on  Blnckntell'i  I>1- 
And. — I'ocDnkry  Buultn. — Moral  Efli^ett, — Pcqieluntion  of  Dineiue. — Innde- 
qoMcy  of  I'rcacot  ArrntifrenienB. — Uiuhari.'ci. — Wriu  of  llabiat  Corjxit  and 
Orfforori,  liow  obtniucd.  and  ihclr  Effocu, ^Public  Ifaspomibiliij-. — rroposed 
medical  and  polko  SurrrillanTO.— ReqniwmenH. — Hotjnuil  Arrangtmaili  to  bt 
mtirdf  tiHiraied  Jrom  pmitint  luiiiiMiioni.  —  Huilkal  VUitBIkin.  —  Power  to 
place  dbeoiwd  Womm  under  Trontmi^nl  and  detail  them  tilt  curtd. — Refutation 
of  Objections. — Quack  Adveniacre.— Conaiitnlion  of  Medical  Biirpau.— Uuiie* 
of  Ejtnniiners.— LicpnBc  Syaicm.— I'robBblH  Effecu  of  Siirrciltance.— Bxpetuea 
of  the  proposed  Plnn.— ARilalion  in  EiiKla"''.— Tlie  l.audun  Time*  on  I'rogiiio- 
tion. — Olijcciiona  considered. — Beixm  from  MBitirni.  Bo«rd  o»  Bellevitb  Iloa- 
niAi.  on  Prwlilution  and  Syphilis — Report  from  ItESinBHT  Pbtricun,  Bah- 
i>ju.t.'>  lai.*i<D,  on  Cotutituttonal  SyphUia, — Reliability  of  Statlaitct. — Beanma 
of  lubalantiatcd  FacM. 

Havin'o  traced  the  cauMS  and  delineated  the  extent  and  eitects 
of  the  evil  of  prostitution  as  it  exists  in  New  York  at  the  present 
time,  an  evident  duty  is  to  inquire  what  measures  can  be  devised 
to  stay  the  march  of  this  desolating  plague  in  its  ravages  on  the 
health  and  ranrala  of  the  public.  This  is  a  problem  the  solution 
of  which  has  for  centuries  interested  philanthropists  and  states- 
men ill  different  countries.  They  commenced  with  the  theory 
that  vice  could  be  suppressed  by  statutory  enactments,  and  the 
crushing-out  proceaa  was  vigorously  tried  under  various  auspices, 
until  cxijcrience  demonstrated  that  it  virtually  incnased  and  ng- 
gravnted  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  suppress.     At  subsequent  pe- 

I  lioda,  however,  different  measures  have  been  adopted  with  differ- 

c  «Dt  results. 

It  will  be  necessaiy,  in  the  firet  place,  to  consider  the  effect  of 
stringent  prohibitory  measures.  The  reeonla  given  in  the  previ- 
ous chaptera  of  thia  work  show  what  these  have  attempted,  and 
they  also  show  at  the  same  time  the  useleasness  of  endeavoring  to 

iflndicate  prostitution  hy  compulsory  legislation.     The  lash,  the 
ugooD,  the  rack,  and  the  etoke  have  each  been  tried,  and  all 
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have  proved  equally  powerless  to  accomplisli  the  object.  Admit- 
ting that,  in  religion,  morals,  or  politics,  it  is  impossible  to  foroe 
concurrence  in  any  particular  sentiment,  while  a  kindly  persuasiye 
plan  may  lead  to  its  adoption ;  admitting  that  all  attempts  to  com- 
pel prostitutes  to  be  virtuous  have  notoriously  failed ;  has  not  the 
time  arrived  for  a  change  of  policy  ?  If,  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
stringency  of  prohibitory  measures,  the  vice  sought  to  be  exterm* 
inated  has  steadily  increased,  does  not  reason  suggest  the  expedi- 
ency of  resorting  to  other  measures  for  its  suppression  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  "  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
ample," and,  if  such  instruction  is  well  considered,  none  can  £ul 
to  see  therein  an  unanswerable  argument  against  excessive  se- 
verity in  this  matter.  The  several  statutes  proscribing  prostitu- 
tion have  been  detailed,  and  their  specific  results  given,  as  gather- 
ed from  the  experience  of  various  countries.  At  the  time  these 
laws  were  in  force,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  their  authors  r^ard- 
ed  them  as  unsusceptible  of  improvement;  and  the  question  now 
arises  for  decision,  in  this  age  of  general  progress,  is  it  not  our 
duty  to  try  the  effect  of  some  other  line  of  action  in  this  coimtry? 

In  common  with  other  nations,  we  have  passed  laws  intended 
to  crush  out  prostitution ;  have  made  vigorous  protests  (on  paper) 
against  its  existence ;  and  there  our  labors  have  ended.  The  ex- 
perience acquired  in  this  course  of  legislation  only  demonstrates 
that  such  laws  can  not  be  enforced  so  as  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  But  why  are  they  still  retained  on  the  statute  books?  Is 
it  not  an  opprobrium  upon  our  national  character  to  allow  them 
to  exist,  if  tliey  are  never  to  be  enforced  ?  If  they  are  powerless 
for  good,  eflective  only  to  increase  the  plague  they  were  designed 
to  check,  why  not  expunge  them  at  once,  and  substitute  others 
more  practicable  and  more  useful  in  their  stead?  A  candid  ac- 
knowledgment of  error,  whether  by  an  individual  or  a  community, 
is  always  a  creditable  and  graceful  act.  It  shows  that  experience 
has  dictated  a  wiser  course ;  that  reflection  and  experiment  have 
condemned  the  former  plan. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  system  of  laws  will  entirely 
eradicate  prostitution ;  history,  social  arrangements,  and  physiol- 
ogy alike  forbid  any  such  Utopian  idea.  But  will  not  a  more  en- 
lightened policy  do  much  toward  diminishing  it?  Many  of  the 
present  generation  can  recollect  the  time  when  it  was  considered 
right  and  proper  to  imprison  an  insolvent  debtor;  but  this  idea 
is  now  wisely  repudiated  by  society,  and  no  one  will  assert  that 
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the  effect  of  the  change  has  been  to  place  any  addilional  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  collecting  legal  claims.  Capital  punishment  has 
been  sboliahed  in  many  cases,  and  yet  it  is  a  ■well-known  fa^t 
tliat  crime  has  diminished  where  this  experiment  has  been  tried. 
Thia  in  more  particularly  the  case  in  Englaud,  where  forgery, 
which  was  punished  with  death,  ia  comparatively  rare  since  thu 
aniclionitiou  of  the  hiw.  A  general  conviction  ia  becoming  prev- 
alent that  the  most  effectual  way  to  deal  with  criminals  is  to  at- 
tempt to  raise  them  above  what  they  were,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  old  plan  of  sinking  them  lower.'  It  is  now  freely  acknowl- 
edged that  the  flcvating,  instead  of  the  depreaaing  process,  is  con- 
sonant boili  with  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions  and  with 
humanizing  fiolicy.  Kven  if  American  society  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  iJike  a  courae  directly  the  reverse  of  its  present  prohib- 
itory practice,  prudence  dictates  the  adoption  of  some  medium 
rule  by  which  prostitution  can  be  kept  in  check  without  being 
encouraged  or  allowed,  as  in  the  Prussian  laws,  which  expressly 
declare  that  the  vice  is  "tolerated  but  not  permitted." 

Government  should  be  patriarelial  in  its  charaeter,  and  exercise 
an  effective  but  parental  supervision  over  all  ila  subjects.  This 
ia  the  living  principle  which  gives  vitality  and  strength  to  any  or- 
gajiization,  and  no  satisfactory-  government  can  exist  if  it  is  absent. 
Now,  in  regard  to  prostitulea,  admitting  that  they  have  erred,  still, 
the  people,  who  constitute  the  government  in  this  country,  are 
'  "TbM  Tor  n  single  olTente.  however  gnne,  a  whole  \lh  thauM  be  blasted,  U  » 
doctrim  rcpugiutni  urea  lo  Natore's  own  donlium  m  ilie  riiiblc  world.  Tho-rc  her 
*moe  clcnrly  <aj>,  '  I^t  all  Ibeso  wonderful  powi-n  uf  tit*]  renewal  have  free  jiiny : 
lut  tlie  funl  ncBh  aloniih  it*etf  sway ;  Inp  oflf  the  Roiiifrencd  Umb;  enter  into  life, 
■mtiined  if  it  mnii  be,'  bat  never  antil  the  latt  moment  of  lutiil  dissulatlun  does  aho 
U7,  ■  Thou  shalt  not  enter  into  life  at  >U.' 

"Thpn-fore,  once  let  a  womiin  feci  that  'while  there  ti  lifs  Ihero  ii  hopp,'de. 
pendent  on  the  onlj  one  condition  ihat  she  shall  sit  no  moir,  and  what  ■  future  joa 
open  tn  hoi  I  what  a  weifchl  fon  lift  ofT  from  bcr  poor  miserable  spirit,  whieh  mlnht 
otherwise  be  cnished  dqwn  to  the  lowert  deep,  to  that  which  is  far  wono  than  any 
bodil;  pollution,  ineradirable  corruption  uf  iioiiL"' — A  H'oman'i  ThavghU  i^ioa  W'oni- 
«(NewTorkcd.),p.  2G9. 

"  It  loay  often  be  noticed  the  Ic*s  virtuons  people  arc.  th"  more  ibey  hhrtnk  nwar 
The  BOod  are  ever  the  niont 
e  iherc  are  Imodred*  and  thon- 
the  ihellfT  of  their  slalnlcn  re- 
and  laid  hnnmctly,  'I  hare  lin- 
nfenunatot  nill  not  believe  Mr, 
Mary  to  paclfv  the  erll  principle 
tbe  Good  Spirit,  becaiue,  they 


fmm  the  ■llRhtest  whilf  of  the  oilo 
charitable,  tbe  pare  arc  tbe  most  brave.     I  belie 
aanda  <>f  Knttlisbwomcn  who  would  willingly  thro« 
pate  around  any  pour  cicaiiuni  who  came  lo  thci: 
ned,  help  tne  thai  1  may  sin  no  more.'    Dm  the  nn' 
They  are  like  the  poor  Iiullnn«,  who  think  it  ncceM 
I7  a  Rreaier  worthip  than  thai  which  they  offer  to 
M^,  the  Bud  .'•pitlt  I"  iho  •trongcr."'— IWd.  p.  2TS. 
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concerned  in  the  matter,  and  their  mutual  obligations,  their  policy, 
and  their  pecuniary  interests  require  that  these  wandering  mem- 
bers of  the  body  corporate  should  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  reformation.  Which  will  give  this  opportunity  most  eflFectu- 
ally — to  crush  them  under  the  weight  of  their  own  misdeeds,  or  to 
adopt  a  liberal  course  likely  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  de- 
praved habits?  One  of  the  secrets  which  bound  the  soldiers  of 
the  empire  to  the  standard  of  Napoleon  through  all  his  battles  and 
vicissitudes  was  the  knowledge  that  France  regarded  them  as  her 
children,  and  would  not  fail  to  protect  and  support  them.  The 
words  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen"  derived  their  magic  power  from 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  Empire  treated  all  her  citizens  as  sons, 
and  watched  over  their  interests  with  parental  care.  The  recent 
outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  our  own  country  when  the 
commander^  of  an  American  national  vessel  rescued  a  citizen  from 
threatened  outrage  in  a  foreign  land,  was  an  emphatic  recognition 
of  the  principle.  Can  we  now  consistently  refuse  to  apply  the 
rule  to  all  who  need  our  kindly  care?* 

It  may  be  considered  a  bold  assertion,  that  our  present  mode  of 
dealing  with  prostitution  is  calculated  to  widely  extend  its  preva- 

*  Captain  Ingraham. 

*  **  Surely  the  consciousness  of  lost  innocence  must  bo  the  most  awful  punish- 
ment to  nny  woman,  and  from  it  no  kindness,  no  sympathy,  no  concealment  of 
shame,  or  even  restoration  to  good  repute,  can  entirely  free  her.  She  must  bear 
her  burden,  lighter  or  heavier  as  it  may  seem  at  different  time*,  and  she  must  bear 
it  to  the  day  of  her  death.  I  think  this  fact  alone  is  enough  to  make  a  chaste 
woman's  first  feeling  toward  an  unchaste  that  of  unqualified,  unmitigated  pity. 

**  Allowing  the  pity,  what  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done?  Surely  there  must  be 
some  light  beyond  that  of  mere  compassion  to  guide  her  in  her  after-conduct  to- 
ward them.  Where  shall  we  find  this  light?  In  the  world  and  its  ordinary  code 
of  social  morftlity,  suited  to  social  conscience?  I  fear  not.  The  general  opinion, 
eren  among  good  men,  seems  to  be  that  this  great  question  is  a  yery  sad  thing,  but 
a  sort  of  uncon(|uerable  necessity ;  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it,  and,  indeed, 
the  less  it  is  talked  of  the  better.  Good  women  are  much  of  the  same  mind.  The 
laxer-principled  of  both  sexes  treat  the  matter  with  philosophical  indifference,  or 
with  the  kind  of  laugh  that  makes  the  blood  boil  in  any  truly  yirtuous  heart. 

**  I  believe  there  is  no  other  light  on  this  difficult  question  than  that  given  by  the 
New  Testament.  There,  clear  and  plain,  and  every  where  repeated,  shines  the  doc- 
trine that  for  over}'  crime,  being  repented  of  and  forsaken,  there  is  forgiyeness  with 
Heaven,  and  if  with  Heaven  there  ought  to  be  with  men. 

**When  you  shut  the  door  of  hope  on  nny  human  soul  you  may  at  once  gire  up 
all  chance  of  its  reformation.  As  well  bid  a  man  eat  without  food,  see  without 
light,  or  breathe  without  air,  as  bid  him  mend  his  ways,  while  at  the  same  time  you 
tell  him  that,  however  he  amends,  he  will  be  in  just  the  same  position,  the  same 
hopelessly  degraded,  unpardoned,  miserable  sinner." — A  W6man*8  Thoughts  wptm 
Women  (New  York  cd.),  p.  266. 
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bee,  yet  the  historical  facts  already  given  are  euffieicnt  to  prove 

I  truth  without  further  argument.     The  exiating  rule  of  treat- 

Mit,  instead  of  suppressing  the  vice,  merely  drives  it  into  seclu- 

i  result  far  different  from  the  design,  and  infinitely  increna- 

J  its  power.    To  those  secret  haunts  of  prostitution  rcaort  the 

west  and  moat  depraved  of  the  male  sex,  with  the  full  knowl- 

Sge  that  a  fiindamental  law  of  our  commonwealth  considers 

rery  house  a  caatle,  into  which  no  officer  can  enter  unless  armed 

pth  a  sipecial  legal  authority,  or  called  in  to  sopprcss  an  outraga 

~  B  result  of  such  seclusion  is  to  confirm  the  vicious  habits  of  the 

sstitutes,  and  frequently  to  lead  them  to  the  commission  of  other 

and  more  heinous  oflenses. 

Again :  Secrecy  fimhcr  augments  prostitution  by  preventing 
the  approach  of  those  benevolent  individuals  who  would  feel  a. 

IBOsnre  in  advising  and  directing  the  daughters  of  misery  for 
eir  real  good.  Philanthropists  have  organized  Prison  Associa- 
ms  and  Magdalen  Asylums  to  bear  upon  prostitution,  but  they 
n  only  reach  it  in  its  lowest  grades,  wlicn  the  females  become 
Ktti.U.-s  of  public  institutions  from  destitution  and  disease.  Re- 
rment  can  not  come  near  the  fountain-head,  and  they  are  con- 
sequently now  as  far  from  the  consummation  of  their  praifeworthy 
intentions  as  when  they  commenced  their  labors ;  because  prohib- 
itory  measures  force  prostitutes  to  take  shelter  in  seclusion,  and  it 
I  only  when  women  arc  consigned  to  our  hospitals,  work-houses, 
i  penitentiaries  that  they  become  accessible.  By  this  time  ihcy 
e  so  far  sunk  in  depravity  as  to  afford  very  slender  hope  of  ref- 
ormation. This  is  more  especially  true  of  Magdalen  Asylums. 
There  is  indeed  a  "  field  white  unto  the  harvest"  for  benevolent 
exertions  in  the  most  secluded  haunts  of  pmstitution,  if  they  could 
ply  be  made  accessible.  Sympathy  is  worthily  bestowed  upon  the 
\  or  dying  women  tmnsferred  from  public  institutions  to  ehar- 
■ble  organizations.  To  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  their  final  suffer- 
n,  to  Boolhc  the  ngony  of  the  hour  of  death,  to  divest  of  its  ter- 
B  the  passage  from  this  world  to  the  dread  future,  is  a  work  in 
Inu'cli  the  hejirt  of  any  Christian  must  rejoice.  But  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  duties  contemplated  by  such  asylums.  While  their 
projectors  gladly  administ/r  the  consolations  of  otir  holy  religion 
to  an  expiring  Magdalen,  they  also  seek  an  opportimity  to  direct 
Ring  women  to  the  paths  of  virtue  during  thu  lift'  that  still  re- 
Una  to  them ;  to  guide  them  to  a  path  in  which  they  can  retrace 
e  false  steps  already  taken,  and  become  useful  members  of  soci- 
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ety.  This  opportunity  for  exertion  is  denied  under  the  system 
which  drives  vice  into  seclusion. 

Turning  now  from  considering  the  operation  of  repressive  laws, 
we  notice  the  importance  of  sanitary  and  quarantine  regulations. 
One  of  the  first  cares  of  a  good  government  is  to  preserve  and 
promote  the  public  health.  An  illustration  of  this  position  oc- 
curred in  the  sununer  of  1856,  when  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  city  would  be  visited  by  a  frightful  epidemic  fever.  The 
public  voice  declared  through  the  newspapers  that  the  most  rig- 
orous and  careful  sanitary  measures  were  needed,  and  the  clean- 
ing of  streets,  the  removal  of  nuisances,  the  purification  of  tenant- 
houses,  and  many  other  measures  of  the  same  kind,  were  loudly 
called  for,  and  adopted  as  far  as  possible,  while  the  quarantine 
regulations  of  the  harbor  were  strictly  enforced.  In  view  of  this 
dfmger,  so  dreadful  and  apparently  so  imminent,  the  united  voice 
of  public  opinion  sanctioned  the  very  course  advocated  here; 
namely,  the  adoption  of  remedial,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
preventive  measures.  Venereal  poison  is  as  destructive,  although 
not  so  suddenly  fatal,  as  yellow  fever,  and  every  motive  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  economy  urges  the  necessity  of  effective  means  for 
its  counteraction. 

Since  remedial  or  preventive  measures  have  been  adopted  in 
Paris  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  and  the  virulence  of  its  form 
have  materially  abated.  This  fact  is  asserted  not  merely  on  our 
own  personal  knowledge,  but  also  from  the  corroborative  testi- 
mony of  physicians  who  have  had  recent  opportunities  of  investi- 
gating the  subject  in  that  capital.  The  diminution  can  be  easily 
explained  by  a  comparison  of  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
to  prostitution.  We  in  New  York,  by  our  stringent  prohibition, 
drive  the  vice  into  seclusion,  and  deprive  ourselves  of  the  means 
of  watching  either  its  progress  or  results;  while  our  French  con- 
temporaries insist  that  it  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  surveH- 
lance  of  properly  appointed  persons. 

The  extent  of  syphilitic  infection  in  New  York  has  been  por- 
trayed in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  the  danger  of  contamination 
must  not  be  viewed  as  a  merely  local  question.  From  its  com- 
mercial importance,  its  mercantile  marine,  its  centralization  of  rail- 
roads and  canals,  and  its  facilities  for  river  navigation,  this  city  is 
now  the  great  point  of  arrival  and  departure  of  travelers  and  emi- 
grants from  and  to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Foreigners  reach  here 
in  large  numbers  every  day,  intending  to  travel  to  other  states.    If 
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ft^ej  remain  in  the  cily  a  few  clays  only,  they  are  exposed  to  its 
'temptations,  and  may  contract  disease  which,  by  their  agency,  will 
be  perpetuated  in  the  district  they  have  selected  as  their  Iiiiare 
home.     Returned  adventurer  from  the  Pacific  abores  come  here 
to  find  the  readiest  transit  to  thoir  several  destinariooa.     They  are 
L  exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  with  a  probability  of  the  same 
Full.     Miirohants  and  Btore-kwpere  visit  this  commercial  cmpo- 
[  rium  to  obtain  supplies  of  gptKis,  and  they  are  exposed  to  the 
I  aame  fascinations  and  the  same  contingencies.     The  sailors  in  port 
kBre  eimtlarly  liable     In  short,  it  is  scarcely  poesible  to  imagine 
\  the  extent  over  which  the  syphilitic  poison  originating  in  the 
iproud  and  wealthy  city  of  New  York  may  be  spread,  nor  would 
uft  be  an  error  to  describe  the  Empire  City  as  a  hot-bed  where, 
I  from  the  nature  of  its  laws  on  prostitution,  syphUia  may  be  cul- 
tivated and  disseminated. 

Possessed,  then,  of  indubitable  proofe  of  the  existence  of  syphi- 

i,  and  the  knowledge  that  its  range  is  more  widely  extended  ev- 

ITery  day,  gathering  additional  maligiiity  in  its  progress,  the  next 

■  point  is  to  inquire  what  measures  have  been  adopted  to  check  its 

■TBvagi-a.     These  have  liitherto  been  found  totally  inadequate,  be- 

■tttuse  based  upon  an  erroneous  theory,  namely,  the  idea  of  sup- 

The  principal  public  or  free  h«KpitJil  where  the  veny- 

il  disease  is  confessedly  treated  is  the  Penitentiary  Ilospital  on 

BiBlackwell's  Island,  now  known  as  the  Island  Hospital.     To  ob- 

un  the  benefit  of  medical  treatment  therein,  it  is  necessary  that 

"  e  patient  should  have  been  sentenced  from  the  Court  of  Sessions 

Eto  the  Penitentiary  for  tlie  commission  of  some  crime;  or  commit- 

■ted  to  the  Work -house  by  a  police  justice  for  vagrancy,  drunken- 

(,  or  disorderly  conduct.     From  this  fact  it  will  be  seen  that 

there  ia,  strictly  speaking,  no  "free"  hospital  for  such  diseases,  as 

the  only  one  intended  for  their  treatment  will  or  can  receive  none 

but  those  sentenced  for  an  infraction  of  the  laws. 

Still  the  necessity  for  professional  asaistjince  compels  many,  both 
l'.malcs  and  females,  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  a  police  com- 
■•nitment.  Unfortunate  women,  or  laboring  men,  find  that  they 
^arc  fiufiering  from  infection.  Possibly  they  have  no  money,  or 
Eprobably  tliey  have  exhausted  their  funds  in  paymenla  to  char- 
^atwia,  and  so  resort  for  aid  and  advice  to  some  one  of  the  public 
Fdi>)[)en.'<arii's.  Unless  the  case  is  a  slight  one,  the  medical  ofiioera 
there  advise  them  to  resort  to  hospital  treatment,  to  procure  which 
^e  poor  sufferers  are  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  their  state, 
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and  directed  to  apply  to  a  police  justice.  They  follow  this  ad- 
vice, and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  magistrate's  only  remark  is, 
"  Do  you  want  me  to  send  you  to  the  Hospital  ?"  The  answer, 
of  cpurse,  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  he  forthwith  signs  a  printed 
commitment  to  the  Penitentiary  or  Work-house  for  a  time  named 
therein,  and  ranging  from  one  to  six  months  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrata  The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  these  docu- 
ments: 

•*  Cttif  and  County  of  New  York^  m. 

«  By ,  EsQuntE^  one  of  the  Police  Jostioes  in  and  for  the 

City  and  County  of  New  York. 

^^  To  the  Constables  and  Policemen  of  the  said  City,  and  every  of  them, 

and  to  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  of  the  City  and  County  of 

New  York : 

"THESE  ARE  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE   PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  NEW  YORK,  to  command  you,  the  said  Constables  and  Policemen,  to 

convey  to  the  said  Penitentiary  the  body  of ,  who  stands 

charged  before  me  with  being  a  VAGRANT,  viz.,  being  without  the  means 

of  supporting self,  and  having  contracted  an  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE 

IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  DEBAUCHERY,  viz.,  the  venereal  disease,  re- 
quiring charitable  aid  to  restore  to  health,  whereof  —  he  is  convict- 
ed of  record  on  confession,  the  record  of  which  conviction  has  been  made 
and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  the  City  and 

County  aforesaid,  and  it  appearing  to  me  that  the  said is 

an  improper  person  to  be  sent  to  the  Alms-house,  you,  the  said  Warden, 
are  hereby  commanded  to  receive  into  your  custody,  in  the  said  Penffen- 

TiABY,  the  body  of  the  said ,  and safely  keep  for  the 

space  of month—,  or  until  —  he  shall  be  thence  delivered  by  due 

course  of  law. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty . 

" ,  Police  Justice.*' 

This  is  technically  called  a  commitment  "on  confession,"  and 
its  effects  are  precisely  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  the  individu- 
al had  been  convicted  of  any  tangible  act  of  vagrancy.  He  is  in 
law  and  in  fact  a  prisoner  for  the  space  of  time  named  in  the  com- 
mitment ;  he  must  wear  the  prison  garb,  and  submit  to  the  prison 
discipline,  until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  justices  that  a.  penal  commitment  like  the  above  will  im- 
mediately secure  the  sufferer  the  medical  attention  his  case  re- 
quires, but  they  have  no  power  to  send  any  one  direct  to  the 
Hospital. 
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i  And  hero  an  inquiry  will  naturally  suggest  itself,  What  does, 

t  what  should  a  uiikgistratu  kuuw  about  committiug  a  sick  per- 

,  aitd  how  can  be  decide  the  time  suuh  iuvalid  shall  remain 

ider  treatment?     A  self-evidcut   TOuclusion  wUl  Ik-   that  the 

bbole  process  ia  an  absurd  one  at  the  best,  and  its  requirements  a 

khip  on  magistrates  already  ovcrbui-dened  with  legitimate 

ea. 

The  reader's  atteution  ia  requested  to  the  pecuniary  effects  of 
plan.     To  illustrate ;  Sujipose  the  case  of  a  mau  committed 
six  mouths.     lie  is  suffering  from  some  form  of  venereal  ilts- 
!,  and  in  this  state  is  received  at  the  Penitentiary  or  Work- 
:,  where  his  clothes  are  taken  from  him,  the  institution  cos- 
aupplied,  and  the  particulars  ui'  his  name,  age,  nativity,  oc- 
ipation,  etc,  are  registered  with  an  abstract  of  the  commitmeDt 
>y  yirtue  of  which  he  is  detained.     He  is  then  subjected  to  medi- 
cal examination  and  transferred  to  the  Hospital.     In  this  institu- 
tion ho  remains  until  cured,  if  that  end  is  attained  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  sentence,  and  is  then  ru-transferred  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary or  Work-house.     The  averoge  time  requireil  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  the  disciae  named,  in  the  Blackwell's  Island  Uos- 
jtitai,  will  not  probably  exceed  two  months,  and  oAen  a  much 
rter  period  ia  suf&cient.     But  the  man  has  been  committed 
six  months,  and  for  the  unexpired  _/<)«/•  months  of  his  incar- 
ceration he  has  to  be  fed,  clothed,  au<i  lodged  at  the  exj)enfle 
of  the  Alms-house  Department.     The  labor  he  can  perform  will 
never  amount  in  value  to  the  actual  cost  of  his  support,  so  that 
■ha  ia  maintained  four  months  in  luxordauce  vrith  law  at  a  poative 
It  to  the  tjix-payers  of  the  city,  because  they  have  already  sup- 
irted  him  for  two  months  in  the  Hospital.     In  the  aggregate  of 
during  a  year  these  costs  amount  to  a  very  large  sum. 
|Teed  any  farther  argument  be  adduced  to  show  the  palpable  ab- 
nlity  of  the  system '( 

A  few  words  upon  the  moral  effect  of  this  local  system  upon 
ititution  in  New  York,  premising  that  being  a  prostitute  ia  ac- 
lowledged  by  all  as  a  degradation ;  while  a  vagrancy  commit- 
it  to  the  Work-house  or  Penitentiary  is  a  positive  disgrace. 
syatem  is  a  portion  of  the  crushing-out  plan  aln-ady  men- 
ined,  and  it  says,  in  effect,  "  We  (the  i)eoplc  of  New  York  City) 
*1  give  you  an  opportunity  to  be  cured  of  your  loathMinc  and 
itroctive  malady,  but  only  upon  the  condition  that  you  become 
inmate  of  a  penal  institution.     We  know  thut  you  can  not  bo 
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cured  unless  you  accept  our  terms,  and  we  will  make  those  terms 
as  hard  and  repulsive  to  human  nature  as  ingenuity  can  devise.'' 
It  has  been  a  medical  axiom  that  no  two  poisons  can  exist  in  the 
system  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  but  the  citizens  of  New  York 
have  been  experimenting  for  some  years  to  ascertain  whether  two 
moral  poisons  can  not  be  coexistent  in  the  same  person,  by  add- 
ing farther  and  unnecessary  disgrace  to  the  vice  of  prostitution — 
thus  widening  the  gulf  between  the  sinner  and  her  possible  return 
to  virtue. 

The  impolicy  of  making  syphilis  a  reason  for  imprisonment, 
except  so  far  as  curative  measures  actually  require  it,  must  be 
apparent  to  all,  were  it  merely  from  the  fact  that  it  deters  many 
who  are  suffering  from  embracing  the  opportimity  of  cure  until 
they  are  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so.  How  excessively  wrong 
is  this  principle  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view  must  be  evident ;  a 
directly  contrary  course,  making  the  hospital  attractive  instead  of 
repulsive,  would  be  the  true  policy,  and  would  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  its  results.  Nor  is  it  justice  to  the  medical  departments 
of  our  public  institutions  to  clog  their  labors  with  a  proviso  which 
prevents  their  aid  being  sought  imtil  the  last  extremity,  when  it 
can  only  exert  a  palliative  and  not  a  curative  agency.  If  syphilis 
could  be  reached  in  its  primary  stages,  their  task  would  be  much 
less  difficult  and  their  services  much  more  effectual ;  whereas  lit- 
tle or  nothing  can  be  accomplished  when  official  regulations  keep 
away  the  patients  until  the  disease  becomes  constitutional,  and  the 
mischief  is  done.  As  in  morals,  so  is  it  in  medicine.  Any  evil, 
to  be  treated  with  success,  must  be  encountered  in  its  first  stage, 
and  if  our  regulations  preclude  this  opportunity,  but  slight  hopes 
can  be  entertained  of  any  good  results.  Under  a  more  liberal  sys- 
tem, the  physician  and  the  philanthropist  could  combine  their  ef- 
forts. The  former  would  not  have  to  encounter  disease  inveter- 
ately  fixed  on  a  broken-down  constitution;  the  latter  would  not 
find  his  benevolent  designs  frustrated  by  a  lengthened  career  of 
depravity  now  become  habitual. 

The  effect  of  the  provision  which  offers  medical  aid  to  prisoners 
only  is,  that  every  woman  of  the  town  will  try  all  possible  means 
to  dispense  with  the  treatment.  It  is  only  when  she  has  actually 
fallen  to  the  lowest  deep  of  her  class,  when  one  step  more  will 
plunge  her  into  a  bottomless  abyss  of  helpless  and  hopeless  woe, 
that  she  will  voluntarily  accept  the  proffered  aid.  She  will  en- 
dure torture  from  her  maladies,  or  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  em- 


piricfi,  and  submit  to  all  their  extortions,  rather  than  become  a  pris- 
oner.   But  when  everj'  resource  is  exLausted,  and  her  physical  Wr- 
menta  plainly  tell  her  that  she  must  obtain  mcdiwil  relief  or  die,  then 
she  submits.     Once  in  the  hospital,  she  ia  relieved,  after  a  period 
of  protracted  sicknces,  and  leaves  it  to  return  to  her  old  haunts, 
because  she  can  go  nowhere  else,  the  law  having  affixed  tho  ad- 
ditional disgrace  of  imprisonment  upon  her  former  bad  character. 
Sociality  ia  a  characteristie  of  human  nature,  and  if  these  women 
can  not  gain  admission  to  any  company  but  that  of  the  vicious  and 
abandoned,  they  prefer  that  to  Eolitude,     Returned  once  more  to 
ber  former  associates,  the  time  soon  comes  when  farther  medical 
[stance  is  aoeded,  and  thus  she  alternates  for  a  lew  mouths  or 
ira  between  prison,  hospital,  and  brothel,  till  death  puts  an  end 
her  sufferings,  and  a  nameless  grave  in  Potlei-s'  Field  receives 
of  one  whom  charitable  measures,  properly  applied, 
jht  possibly  have  made  a  useful  member  of  society. 
The  sense  of  shame  which  follows  a  single  deviation  from  the 
;b8  of  virtue  drives  many  women  to  prostitution.     Why  add  to 
existing  sense  of  shame  another  infamy  when  she  mil'ortu- 
'ly  contracts  disease?     Can  we  consistently  blame  her  if  she 
imes  callous,  when  every  legal  provision  directly  tends  to  in- 
her  sensibilities?     The  misconduct  of  parents  toward  chil- 
has  been  shown  as  one  of  the  causes  of  prostitution.     The 
tther  or  mother  drives  from  the  paternal  roof  the  child  who  has 
coinmittrtl  but  a  single  error.     Then,  under  the  pressure  of  hun- 
ger, she  inevitably  sins  more  deeply,  becomes  diseased,  applies  to 
public  for  relief,  and  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  I     The  first 
r,  that  of  the  parents,  makes  her  vicious :  tlie  second  mis- 
:e,  incarceration,  confirms  her  in  vice.     We  denounce  such  ill- 
tmeut  in  the  parents,  while  practically  we  ourselves,  as  the 
natural  guardians  of  all  who  need  assistance,  are  doing  precisely 
the  same  thing.     Where,  then,  is  our  consistency?     If  it  is  right 
for  us,  a  body  corporate,  to  practice  sucli  cruel  oppression,  is  it  not 
equally  justifiable  for  each  member  of  the  boily  tt>  act  in  the  same 
manner  in  his  individual  capacity  ?     Of  course,  what  ia  right  for 
multitude  must  be  right  for  the  individual,  and  our  own  con- 
convicts  US  of  inconsistency.     We  have  no  warrant  to  con- 
parents  for  single  acts  which  we  perform  collectively ;  or, 
fo  are  right  in  censuring  them,  we  are  wrong  in  performing  the 
acts  ouraclves:  if  they  are  reprehensible,  we  also  are  ctil- 
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This  system,  with  all  its  absurdity,  its  prejudicial  effect  on  pub- 
lic health,  and  its  obvious  tendency  to  immorality,  is  not  adequate 
to  stay  the  destroying  scourge ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  to  ex- 
tend its  ravages.  If  a  prostitute,  arrested  and  committed  to  Black- 
well's  Island  for  drunkenness  or  any  disorderly  conduct,  is  found 
to  be  diseased,  or  if  she  commits  herself  knowing  that  she  is  in- 
fected, she  is  immediately  placed  under  medical  charge.  She  will 
probably  remain  contentedly  in  the  hospital  until  the  worst  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  are  subdued :  by  this  time  the  discipline  of  the 
institution  has  become  irksome  to  her.  She  communicates  with 
the  brothel-keeper  with  whom  she  formerly  boarded,  or  with  some 
"  lover"  or  acquaintance,  who  sues  out  a  writ  of  certiorari  or  habeas 
corpus^  which  instantly  effects  her  discharge.  She  now  returns  to 
her  former  haunts,  half-cured,  again  to  aid  in  disseminating  dis- 
ease, farther  to  undermine  her  own  constitution,  and  to  infect  men 
who  will  in  turn  become  a  charge  upon  the  tax-payers,  or  by  thOT 
agency  cause  others  to  become  thus  liable.  The  instance  of  whole- 
sale release  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter  will  recur  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

The  experience  of  almost  every  day  confirms  these  statements. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  those  who  hang  around  the  various 
police  courts  expressly  to  attend  to  such  business,  and  who  make 
a  large  income  from  this  source,  exclusive  of  other  matters  per- 
taining to  prostitution  in  which  they  occasionally  exert  their  abil- 
ities. The  vagrancy  commitments  by  which  women  are  "sent 
up"  are  generally  insufficient,  and  there  is  no  legal  power  to  de- 
tain them,  and  force  them  to  submit  to  the  treatment  they  so  much 
require.  It  has  been  asserted  by  legal  men  of  high  standing  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  commitments  issued  by  police  justices  are 
defective,  and  that  there  exists  in  law  no  impediment  to  the  im- 
mediate discharge  of  every  prostitute  now  on  Blackwell's  Island. 
The  public  can  readily  perceive  the  necessary  inefficiency  of  these 
institutions  so  far  as  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  facility  with  which  prostitutes  committed  to  Blackwell's 
Island  can  obtain  their  discharge  may  be  attributed  to  want  of 
care  in  making  out  the  commitments.  A  recent  statute  (1854) 
prescribes  the  form  in  which  these  should  be  made,  requiring  the 
recital  of  admitted  or  substantiated  facts,  and  the  filing  of  a  copy 
of  the  original  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Sessions. 
These  requirements  are  not  observed,  and  the  reason  assigned  by 
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magistrates  is,  that  their  own  time,  aud  the  time  of  their  clerks,  is 
8o  fully  occupied  b_y  the  press  of  busiuess  before  liitiin  ibut  tuey 
call  not  proceed  aa  minulcly  as  the  act  directs.  Tliia  eoulirma  the 
view  already  expressed  of  th('  iriipoliey  ;iuil  imiJi-oiniety  of  placing 
such  onerous  and  e^ttra-judicial  duties  u])on  tho  Justicea.  But  as 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  sued  fur  false  iuipriauiiuienl  if  iLey 
oommilted  uuder  this  act  without  observiug  all  its  requirements, 
they  ifisuo  their  commitmeHta  iu  the  old  form  required  by  the 
fieviscd  Statutea,  and  are  abellered  thereby  from  ulterior  ooiisc- 
quences.  These  commitments  dir<.'Ct  the  persona  to  bo  confined 
in  the  Penitentiary,  but  tiie  locul  arrangimeiits  of  EluckweU's 
Islaud  require  them  to  be  sent  to  the  Work-bouse,  and  unless 
this  transfer  is  ocluully  made  in  each  case  by  tliu  Governors  of  Che 
Alins-hous&^for  they  can  not  deputize  their  power — it  is  a  waiver 
of  the  right  of  custody,  and  cotisequcutly  entitles  the  prisoner  so 
transl'erred  to  a  discharge.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Work- 
liouse  is  a  part  uf  ibe  Peuil«:ntiury,  bnt  tliis  point  has  been  over- 
ruled, because  the  statute  cstabUshing  the  Work-house  plainly 
shows  a  contrary  iiit«:nt. 

A  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  discharge  on  another  ground,  name- 
ly, because  the  commitment  has  not  beeu  filed  aa  directed;  or,  on 
another  ground,  Umt  tlic  commitment  do<.:8  not  recite  ibe  evidence 
by  whioh  tbe  fact  of  vagrancy  was  proved.  A  final  ground  of 
discharge,  wLicli  is  never  pressed  till  all  tlio  minur  techniealities 
have  failed,  is  that  the  whole  proceeding  is  illegal  because  the 
statute  of  1864  ha.H  not  been  complied  with. 

Ou  tUcae  grounds  a  writ  o{  certiorari  or  /lal&iscefrjnu  in  sued  out, 
the  preliminary  aU'ps  being  a  petition  from  the  prisoner  or  his 
friend,  setting  fortli  that  he  is  illegally  detained,  an  afTuIavit  of 
verification,  and  a  certificate,  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Sessions 
that  the  commitment  has  not  been  fileil  in  his  office.  Upon  the 
presentation  of  these  documents,  the  judge  to  whom  application 

made  isaues  the  required  writ,  and  specifies  tlio  time  at  which 

diall  be  returnable.  The  action  of  the  twt)  writs  is  similar,  ex- 
iting that  a  writ  of  Afi/jnia  corjius  requires  the  production  of  the 
prisoner  before  the  judge  in  addition  to  a  return  of  the  cause  of 
deteution,  while  a  writ  of  cirliorari  only  requires  a  return  of  the 
cause  of  detention.  The  return  is  made  by  the  [x-rson  having 
cusbxly  of  the  prisoner,  and  consists  of  a  copv  of  the  commitment 
under  wbich  he  i^  held;  and,  from  tbe  aln-jidy-wtiited  infonnality 
uf  these  documents,  it  will  be  apparent  there  can  bo  no  li^  ground 
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for  his  detention.  The  judge  is  strictly  prohibited  from  entertain- 
ing any  question  beyond  the  legality  of  the  papers ;  with  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  question  he  can  not  interfere,  and  as  the  com- 
mitments are  generally  informal  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  dis- 
charge the  prisoner. 

Application  for  these  writs  must  be  made  in  the  name  of  an  at- 
torney, but  such  name  is  often  used  by  an  agent  who  transacts  the 
business,  and  divides  the  fee  with  his  principal. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  evident  that,  if  the  prescribed  form 
were  observed  in  these  commitments,  fixjquent  discbarges  would 
be  avoided,  or  there  would  be  so  many  difficulties  to  surmount 
that  they  would  be  very  rarely  attempted. 

Does  no  responsibility  rest  upon  the  public,  and  on  our  law- 
makers, for  negligence  in  this  matter?  Without  conceding  that 
4  vagrancy  commitment  is  likely  to  reform  a  prostitute  (in  fiict, 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  the  possibility  of  its  doing  so), 
the  case  stands  thus:  the  Legislature  has  provided  a  mode  of  re- 
lief which  was  deemed  effectual  at  the  time,  but  this  mode  is 
evaded,  or  can  not  be  observed,  by  those  upon  whom  its  adminis- 
tration devolves.  The  public  have  long  known  the  existence  of 
these  difficulties,  but  have  never  interfered  to  give  us  a  better  act 
By  their  refusal  to  interfere  they  stand  in  the  position  of  aiders 
and  abettors  in  this  neglect,  or,  worse  than  neglect,  the  actual 
proj)agation  of  a  dreadful  disease.  Had  public  opinion  been  con- 
centrated upon  this  matter,  an  inquiry  would  long  ago  have  shown 
the  fallacy  of  our  present  system,  and  suggested  the  required 
amendments.  This  has  not  been  done ;  but  public  remissness  in 
no  way  diminishes  public  responsibility. 

This  doctrine  of  public  accountability  may  be  profitably  exam- 
ined for  a  few  moments  in  connection  with  the  general  aspect  of 
prostitution.  Few  will  deny  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  an- 
swerable for  many  of  its  evils.  They  are  cognizant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  vice  in  the  aggregate,  if  not  in  detail ;  they  can  understand 
its  effects,  and  are  not  ignorant  of  the  principal  causes  which  lead 
to  it;  yet  they  make  no  effort  to  remove  existing  causes  or  to 
prevent  future  evils.  They  practically  treat  women  as  an  inferior 
race  of  beings,  and  can  not  even  give  a  poor  seamstress  employ- 
ment without  saying,  in  fact  if  not  in  words,  "  You  can  not  be 
trusted  to  make  this  unless  a  man  examines  every  button  hole, 
and  inspects  every  row  of  stitching,  to  see  that  you  are  not  de- 
frauding us."    The  only  way  to  secure  confidence  is  to  bestow 
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confidence ;  but  if  a  person  is  treated  in  a  manner  likely  to  de- 
stroy self-respect,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  a  recklessness  as  to 
his  or  lier  own  character.  Despised  without  a  cause ;  treated  in 
mere  business  matters  as  imbeciles,  or  children,  or  thieves,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  women  become  careless  as  to  their  future  life, 
and,  emarting  under  the  injustice  of  their  position,  too  frequent- 
ly dcfrenerate  into  the  wretched  beings  who  infest  our  streets 
and  pollute  the  atmosphere  with  their  deadly  iufuctioii. 

The  public,  then,  are  responsible  for  this  prostitution,  bocauao 
they  have  never  bestowed  any  attention  upon  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  difficult  of  social  problems,  involving  the  in- 
terests of  every  man  in  the  commiinily,  and  yet  the  most  stupid 
indiiference  has  been  shown  respecting  it.  The  subject  has  been 
canvaaaed  by  medical  men  on  account  of  its  sad  elfecta  upon  the 
physical  organization;  its  extent  hua  been  known  to  judicial  and 
police  authorities  from  its  social  and  civil  results;  but  the  great 
body  of  the  public  Lave  hitherto  decided  that  they  know  nothing, 
and  want  to  know  nothing  about  it.  They  admit  its  existence, 
being  loo  evident  to  bo  denied;  but  so  far  they  have  taken  no 
steps  to  ascertain  its  source  or  slay  its  progress,  because  it  was  a 
'matter  with  which  they  were  nfruid  to  interfere,  and  now  the  de- 
ble  consequences  accruing  from  it  must  be  laid  to  their  charge. 

It  liun  not  be  denied  that  there  are  many  difficulties  attending 
"any  investigation  of  this  vice ;  that  many  well-meaning  but  timid 
people  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  those  gangrenous 
ulcers  upon  society  which  can  not  be  alluded  to  exeept  in  whis- 
pers ;  that  more  harm  would  result  from  institating  inquiries  than 
if  it  were  allowed  to  exist  and  fester  on  unnotioed.'     This  apathy, 

'  "Wa  hunt  no  riRht,  mprcifullf  coIl«lilnt(^J  wltti  leit  tcinpinllon  to  evil  Ilinn 
men,  tu  >hriuk  with  unclimuniuiu  nliTa-Jcliiac;  frum  [ho  ImrEst  niiinliiin  uf  lliinfn 
wo  mniit  know  lo  cxUt.  l(  «c  do  not  know  it,  our  ignurancc  in  at  oiiao  liiitii  ticlp. 
lew  and  dani^rooa  i  namnvs  our  jndetni-'nt,  ciposis  U9  to  n  Ihouiianil  ]>uiifut  mi«- 
t»kP9.  Bncl  jjrcBlly  limit*  out  jmwcrt  of  iucl\ilnp»<i." — A  WotRia't  Tltoiigiti  upon 
tfnun  (Now  York  cdilionl,  |i.  iFiS. 

'•  No  tltiKlu  womiui  who  takes  any  timnRlit  of  wlint  ia  RO'nR  on  nronnJ  her,  no 
nil*tr«w  or  imiiheT  who  rpqulnw  coa-itunilT  «ri^nnt<  fur  hrr  Ikiubd  nntl  nnTHmaidi 
for  hift  chlliiren,  ftn  or  ilare  hlinil  h(>rHir  to  tht^  fnrt.  Bolii^r  tniv  truth  nl  once  b 
■II  IM  bntrnov  Ihtin  he.  nwaddlnl  up  fore»er  In  tho  folili  of  n  Bilkcn  falsehood." — 
lb.,  p.  S»9. 

"  Manr  of  iw  will  not  inrcalientn  thii  »nbj*ct  hocnn**  they  ire  afmld :  nfhdd  not 
hein)!,  M  hpitiR  ihniiKht  to  ho,  mpccinllT  by  tlio  nther  am,  inivirrocl,  In- 
fsTnlninp :  of  boinc  fupponpij  (o  know  more  tlinn  thpy  onphi  to  know,  or 
■  III*  prmrnt  rcflncinDSiof  <odeiy — Oftootl  and  beautiful  thing  when  real— con- 


la  Uiat  ihvy  do  know. 
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which  has  heretofore  been  the  policy,  has  made  prostitution  the 
monster  evil  which  it  now  is,  and  upon  those  who  have  advo- 
cated, or  may  advocate,  a  continuance  of  the  same  course  of  si- 
lence and  inaction  the  sufferers  from  the  vice  may  justly  charge 
their  destruction.  The  "  masterly  inactivity"  of  the  statesman  is 
unquestionably  justifiable  in  any  case  where  passive  resistance 
will  overcome  an  evil,  but  in  dealing  with  prostitution  a  diamet- 
rically opposite  method  must  be  pursued.  It  requires  an  active 
aggression  upon  all  old  prejudices;  an  explosion  of  still  older 
theories ;  a  vigorous  commencement  of  a  new  course. 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the  public  are  responsible  for 
prostitution,  because  they  persist  in  excluding  women  from  many 
kinds  of  employment  for  which  they  are  fitted ;  while  for  work  in 
those  occupations  which  are  open  to  them  they  receive  an  entirely 
inadequate  remuneration.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  com- 
munity are  equally  responsible  on  account  of  their  non-interfer- 
ence with  known  and  acknowledged  evils.  Another  reason  why 
accountability  can  not  be  evaded  may  be  designated ;  namely,  the 
carelessness,  or,  more  properly,  heartlessness,  with  which  the  char- 
acter of  woman  is  treated.  Let  there  be  but  a  breath  of  suspicion 
against  her  fair  fame,  no  matter  from  what  vile  source  it  may 
emanate,  and  the  energies  of  man  seem  directed  toward  her  de- 
struction. "  Slie  is  down,  keep  her  down !"  is  the  almost  univer- 
sal cry,  and  this  malignant  process  is  continued  until  the  victim 
is  positively  forced  into  a  life  of  undisguised  immorality.  The 
sacred  decision,  "  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the 
first  stone,"  is  entirely  forgotten,  and  the  most  violent  in  their  de- 
nunciations arc  frequently  those  who  are  the  most  blameworthy 
themselves. 

The  whole  force  of  the  world's  opinion  has  been  directed,  not 
to  the  censure  of  actually  guilty  parties  who  induced  the  crime, 
but  to  the  poor  wronged  sufferer.  She,  who  is  too  frequently  the 
victim  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  or  the  slave  of  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, must  expiate  her  fault  by  submitting  to  a  constant  succession 
of  indignities  and  annoyances.     He,  whose  conduct  has  made  her 

"Oh!  women,  women!  why  have  you  not  more  faith  in  yourselves,  in  that 
stronp,  inner  purity,  which  alone  can  mnke  a  woman  brave !  which,  if  she  knows 
herself  to  be  clean  in  heart  and  desire,  in  body  and  soul,  lovinf^  cleatineM  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  for  the  credit  that  it  brings,  will  give  her  a  freedom  of  action, 
and  a  fearlessness  of  consequences,  which  arc  to  her  a  greater  safeguard  than  anj 
external  decorum.  To  be,  and  not  to  seem,  is  the  amulet  of  her  innooenoe.*' — lb., 
p.  261. 
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what  she  ia,  escapes  all  censure.  But  some  moralist  will  ask, 
"  Uow  would  you  have  us  treat  such  womea?"  Treat  them,  sir, 
OS  human  beings,  actuated  by  tho  same  passions  as  yourself;  aa 
susceptible  beings,  keenly  seimitive  of  reproach ;  as  injured  beings, 
who  have  a  claira  upon  your  kindneaa ;  as  outraged  beings,  who 
have  a  demand  ujwn  your  justice.  Lead  them  into  a  path  by 
which  they  can  escape  from  danger ;  protect  the  innocent  froTn  the 
snares  which  environ  them  on  every  side.  And  when  this  ia 
done,  pour  the  vials  of  your  hottest  wrath  on  those  of  your  own 
sex  whose  machinations  have  blighted  some  of  God's  fairest  created 
beings. 

Publio  responsibility  must  be  understood  in  its  broadest  and 
most  literal  sense,  as  meaning  the  individual  accfjuntability  of 
every  member  of  the  community.     The  time  has  not  yet  arrived, 
unfortunately,  when  this  matter  cjiii  bo  left  in  the  hands  of  cor- 
porations or  legialttturvs,     Tlielr  constituents  must  bo  aroused  to 
consideration  of  its  importance  beforo  any  satisiaclory  action  can 
will  be  Ijiken  by  lliem ;  and  it  ia  to  the  thinking  men  of  the 
D  that  these  pages  are  addressed,  in  the  full  confidence  that  so 
ion  as  tlieir  sympnthii-s  are  enlisti^d  public  action  will  follow. 
":>  this  end  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  show  the  injurious 
s  of  prohibition,  diaappoinling  expeetation  as  a  means  of  de- 
;  syphili.-',  or  of  curtailing  tlic  limits  of  jinjstilution;  tho 
Bsity  which  exists  for  effectual  preventive  measurea;  and  llie 
fflcient,  or  worse  than  inefficient,  nature  of  the  loctd  arrange- 
s  of  New  York  to  accomplish  this  desideratum.     Thus  tJie 
jr  for  a  consideration  of  the  remedial  process  has  been  opened, 
i  now  with  such  e^ndencc  as  he  has  before  him  the  reader  may 
}  asked,  in  all  sincerity,  if  he  does  not  aeriousjy  believe  that  i"( 
dtHtn  a  pnulfnt  slrp,  imitead  of  trying  lo  extirpate  the  evil,  to  place 
ostiliiles  and  prostitution  under  the  aurveiUauet  afa  mfdiral  bureau 
";  Piilirr  Drpartmetilf    Extirpation  never  has  been,  never 'can 
B  accompbshed  in  any  community ;  repression  and  restriction,  as 
[Opoaed,  have  been  trietl  and  have  proved  successful. 
■  Aaauming  an  affirmative  answer  to  tliis  question,  and  it  ia  dif- 
>  imagine  it  otherwise  if  the  focts  are  diitjia.'^ionatelv  con- 
1,  attention  is  reapectfidly  requested  to  the  manner  in  which 
e  could  be  effected. 
0  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  there  are  required 
I  (L)  A  suitable  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diw^ase ; 
)  A  legally  authorized  medical  visitation  of  alt  known  houses 
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of  prostitution,  with  full  power  to  order  the  immediate  removal  of 
any  woman  found  to  be  infected  to  the  designated  hospital ; 

(3.)  The  power  to  detain  infected  persons  under  treatment  until 
they  are  cured,  a  term  of  time  which  none  but  medical  men  can 
decide. 

By  a  suitable  hospital  is  meant  an  institution  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  such  diseases,  like  the  special  hospitals  of  Pans  and 
other  Continental  cities,  and  entirely  removed  from  all  connection 
with  any  punitive  establishment  The  rules  proposed  for  the 
government  of  the  Island  Hospital,  when  its  name  was  changed 
from  Penitentiary  Hospital,  do  not,  by  any  means,  meet  the  ur- 
gent requirements  of  the  case.  The  Penitentiary,  its  oflBlcers  and 
inmates,  must  be  entirely  shut  out  from  the  desired  hospital,  and 
no  prison-warden  or  keeper  of  criminals  must  have  any  jurisdic- 
tion within  its  walls  or  over  its  grounds.  Inmates  of  hospitals 
have  too  long  endured  the  stupid  interference  of  non-medical  men, 
and  it  is  time  that  medical  law  exclusively  was  considered  in  the 
direction  and  management  of  buildings  devoted  to  medical  pur- 
poses. This  is  especially  necessary  in  a  syphilitic  hospital,  on  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  its  patients.  No  amount  of  imprisonment 
as  a  punishment  ever  yet  reformed  a  prostitute^  and  it  never  will; 
all  intercourse  with  prisoners^  be  it  ever  so  transient^  has  but  confirmed 
women  in  vice. 

The  tendency  of  imprisonment  is  directly  contrary  to  any  ref- 
ormation, confirming  previous  habits  instead  of  rooting  them  out 
The  instinctive  dread  of  incarceration  has  prevented  many  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  medical  advantages  offered  them,  par- 
ticularly among  the  better  and  higher  grades  of  frail  women.  We 
want  a  hospital  exclusively  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  with  the 
power  to  place  and  keep  there  all  women  so  diseased  until  cured. 
Matters  of  detail  can  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  ft  proper  classificiition,  based  upon  the  degree  of  moral  turpi- 
tude belonging  to  each.  Payment  could  and  should  be  required 
from  all  who  possess  the  means,  for  expenses  actually  incurred, 
and  this  would  contribute  a  considerable  sum  to  meet  the  expend- 
itures of  the  institution.  Among  these  women,  as  a  body,  there 
exists  an  excessive  amount  of  pride.  Those  of  the  upper  class 
will  not  associate  with  any  of  a  lower  rank,  and,  in  fact,  look 
upon  them  in  very  much  the  same  manner  that  moralists  regard 
the  whole  body.  To  be  enabled  to  reach  them  at  all,  a  liberal 
management  must  be  adopted.     But  will  not  this  be  deferring  to 
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vic«  because  it  is  dressed  in  silks  or  aatin^?  asks  soma  one.  Most 
decidedly  nou  Let  tlic  arraiigemeiitB  be  what  tliey  rniglit,  siicli  a 
hospital  IIS  ileseribod  would  uflbrd  no  encouragement  to  vici>,  for 
in  it  all  must  submit  to  the  same  course  of  treatment,  varied  only 
in  tlie  minor  accessories  wUicb  sui-round  it. 

Even  il'  the  arrongementa  wens  expoatd  to  an  objection  like  the 
above,  the  end  would  justily  tlio  means.  The  city  of  New  York 
contains,  at  this  day,  venereal  infection  sufficient  to  contaminate 
all  the  male  population  of  the  United  StaUa  in  a  very  sUort  syaoe 
of  lime.  It  lias  been  proved  from  official  and  medical  statistics 
that  this  malady  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  a  parainotinl  (jups- 
tioB  is,  how  to  1)0  relieved  of  the  incubus.  Higorona  prohibitory 
mcasuroH  will  not  effect  this;  they  only  make  the  matl^ir  worse. 
Punitive  hospitals  will  not  effect  this;  they  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  Free  institutions  would,  in  all  probability,  sucoced 
in  accomplishing  far  more  than  any  other  measure  our  citizens 
have  ever  tried.  The  question  is  one,  if  not  absolutely  of  life,  cer- 
tainly of  healthy  existence,  and  its  inestimable  importance  must 
over-ride  all  doubts  and  dlfficultiea.  In  view  of  the  dangcre  sur- 
roanding  our  risJug  generation,  even  supposing  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  present  day  exempt  from  them,  it  would  be  |)erfectly 
tnexcusablc  to  refuse  any  available  plan  because  boiuo  one  of  its 
features  might  not  please  all  tastes.  Adopt  an  arrangement  simi- 
lar to  that  suggcstetl,  and  if  any  crudities  arc  discovered  tbey  can 
be  readily  cured  as  experience  points  them  out.  The  plan  is  not 
presented  as  n  jwrfect  one,  but  merely  as  an  outline  sketch  of  what 
is  necessary. 

A  regular  medical  visitation  of  nil  prostitutes  ia  an  cascntial 

part  of  the  scheme,  and  its  organization  should  bo  a  matter  of 

lious  considemlion.    The  Parisian  plan  lUrcady  submitted  might 

I  a  very  good  basis ;  and  an  arrangement  which  throws  the 

vliole  system  of  prostitution  open  to  an  cfteotivo  police  supcrviB- 

I,  and  the  establishment  of  a  medical  bureau  in  connection  ihere- 

1  for  professional  purposes,  is  suggested  as  most  desirable. 

ttid  medical  visitation,  conducted  by  physicians  to  be  connected 

1  the  Police  Department,  and  sustained  by  the  power  of  that 

Itty,  should  be  confided  to  men  of  recognized  skill  and  known 

htegrity.     To  insure  public  confidence,  so  caseniially  necesBaiy 

■  the  inception  of  any  social  innovation,  it  would  be  necssary 

it  the  agents  upon  whom  its  execution  devolved  should  be  men 
fitriod  pTohtty  and  acknowledged  reputation,  both  professional 
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and  personal.  The  slightest  symptom  of  disease  should  be  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  warrant  the  immediate  removal  of  any  woman 
to  the  syphilitic  hospital.  The  residence  of  any  woman,  be  it 
temporary  or  permanent,  in  a  known  house  of  prostitution  must 
subject  her  to  a  medical  examination,  as  it  would  afford  a  very 
strong  presumption  that  she  was  there  for  immoral  purposes. 

The  propriety  of  a  medical  examination  of  prostitutes  at  certain 
intervals  can  not  be  doubted,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  practically  admit- 
ted at  the  present  time  by  some  few  of  the  brothel-keepers  in  the 
city.  These  pay  a  physician  a  liberal  salary  to  visit  their  boarders 
every  few  days  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  plan 
suggested  now ;  resorting  to  treatment  whenever  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary. Some  of  the  most  aristocratic  houses  of  prostitution  are  thus 
attended,  but  the  system  is  in  use  more  especially  among  those 
natives  of  Continental  Europe  who  are  now  keeping  houses  of  ill 
fame  in  New  York,  and  who,  in  bringing  to  the  New  World  many 
of  the  customs  of  the  old,  have  thus  testified  to  the  benefit  of  the 
regulations  enforced  there. 

But  although  such  visiting  physician  may  pronounce  a  girl  in- 
fected, the  world  has  no  security  that  she  will  not  continue  her 
avocation ;  and  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  upon  this  question 
she  should  be  instantly  removed  to  an  institution  where  she  can 
not  possibly  propagate  the  malady.  This  must  be  done  under 
conjoint  medical  and  police  authority.  Among  prostitutes  of  the 
lower  grades  systematic  visitation  is  more  imperatively  necessary. 
They  will  not  place  themselves  under  medical  treatment  unless 
they  are  compelled,  but  until  their  disease  assumes  a  character  that 
prevents  the  possibility  of  farther  concealment  from  their  visitors, 
they  continue  to  ply  their  loathsome  and  destructive  trade.  The 
summit  of  ambition  with  them  is  to  keep  their  liberty ;  so  long 
as  they  can  earn  enough  to  provide  themselves  a  shelter,  and 
feed  their  ravenous  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquor,  they  are  con- 
tent to  submit  to  the  pains  and  ravages  of  syphilis,  alike  heedless 
of  their  own  sufierings  and  the  injuries  they  inflict  on  others.  We 
have  had  cases  under  our  own  professional  treatment  where  wom- 
en have  actually  persevered  in  this  course  for  many  weeks  after 
they  had  become  aware  they  were  diseased,  solely  for  the  reasons 
indicated. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  plan  would  offer  a  premium  to 
lewdness  by  circumscribing  the  dangers  of  infection;  but  this 
argument  can  have  little  weight  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
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promiseitous  sexual  intercoiiree  can  be  carried  on  much  more  ex- 
tensively tbnn  it  is  at  present.  The  vice  seems  to  have  reached 
its  culminnting  poiut.  Experience  proves  that  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  there  have  bceu  many  men  whose  passionB  were  so  violent 
and  so  ill  regiilati.'d  that  they  would  attain  their  gratification  at 
any  risk,  even  though  that  risk  included  the  probability  of  vene- 
real infection.  As  in  games  of  hazard  every  player  liopee  to  be  a 
winner,  so  in  carnal  indulgences  every  man  flatters  himself  tLat, 
because  some  gratify  their  lusts  unscathed  for  a  long  series  of 
yeara,  so  may  he ;  that  as  hitherto  ho  has  escnped  disease  in  his 
unhallowed  amours,  he  may  ci>ntiiiue  equally  fortunate  to  the  end 
(if  his  carwr.  Thia  is  confessedly  a  poor  dependence,  but  it  is  the 
reliance  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  followers  of  her  whose 
"house  is  the  way  to  hell." 

Diseases  of  a  syphilitic  nature  are  viewed  bj  some  persons  as 
special  punishmenf!  for  sjiecial  sins,  and  hence  tlioy  argue  that  it 
I  would  be  an  interference  with  the  order  of  Providence  lo  attempt 
I  to  emdicnte  them.  The  discussion  of  a  theological  question  would 
I  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  these  pages,  but  the  supposilion  may 
I  be  met  by  a  parallel  case.  Delirium  tremens  is  tlie  result  of  an 
I  exceeMvc  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  may  justly  be  considered 
I  a  special  punishment  for  that  offense ;  hut  did  any  Ixnly  ever  know 
j  a  case  in  which  those  who  object  to  the  treatment  of  Hyphilis  ex- 
L  tended  a  single  obstacle  to  the  case  of  a  drunkard  7  If  it  is  right 
I  to  adopt  curative  measures  in  one  case,  why  exclude  them  in  the 
I  other?  But  even  supposing  that  the  treatment  of  syphilis  is  open 
1  to  thia  objection  so  far  as  the  guilty  parties  are  concerned,  shall 
I  their  descendants  hf:  involved  in  suffering  because  the  parents 
I  nnned?  If  a  rigorous  medical  examination  offers  additional  in- 
I  duoements  to  prostitution  by  reducing  the  probabilities  of  disease, 
it  also  griaranteea  that  helpless  wives  and  uiilMim  children  shall 
I  not  be  included  in  its  list  of  victims.  Oo  to  the  thousands  of  mar- 
I  Tied  women  now  cliildloss  or  suffering  from  nlMirlion;  ask  their 
I  opinion.  Oo  to  the  thousands  of  disappointed  husbands  whose 
I  hopes  of  off'ipring  have  been  blighted  in  consequence  of  their  own 
I  youthfiil  diwripatinn ;  ask  their  opinion,  and  8('o  what  the  anrtweni 
I  would  Ix*,  Oo  and  ask  the  diseased  children  on  Randall's  Island, 
I  and  in  their  emaciated  frames  read  their  testimony.  The  evidence 
I  thus  obtained  would  prove  unanswerable  arguments  In  favor  of 
I  the  plan  proposed. 

It  ean  not  bo  imagined  that  forcing  diseased  women  to  submit 
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to  a  specific  routine  of  treatment  in  a  special  hospital  involves 
any  undue  interference  with  their  personal  liberty.  The  right  to 
commit  a  wrong,  be  it  social,  moral,  or  physical,  never  can  exist; 
the  slightest  reflection  upon  such  a  proposition  will  at  once  prove 
it  untenable.  The  spread  of  venereal  disease  is  a  positive  wrong, 
and,  therefore,  a  woman  who  is  suffering  fix)m  it,  and  is  certain  or 
likely  to  propagate  it,  is  as  legitimate  an  object  for  compulsory 
treatment  as  would  be  a  maniac  whom  we  should  find  roaming 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  or  a  person  afflicted  with  small-pos, 
yellow  fever,  or  any  other  contagious  or  infectious  malady.  If 
either  of  these  cases  were  to  come  before  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity, he  would  not  for  one  moment  regard  it  an  infringement 
of  personal  liberty  to  place  the  subject  under  proper  care  and  re- 
straint On  the  contrary,  he  would  think  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  and  his  family  were  exposed,  and,  flinging  theory  to  the  winds, 
would  immediately  urge  prompt  and  practical  measures.  This  is 
all  that  is  asked  respecting  prostitution.  Let  the  public  be  once 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  extent  and  danger  of  syphilitic  infec- 
tion, and  there  would  be  but  few  objectors  to  these  suggestions. 
Among  that  few,  the  principal  portion  doubtless  would  be  the  ad- 
vertising empirics  whose  disgusting  annoimcements  occupy  so 
much  space  in  the  columns  of  our  daily  journals.  That  they  de- 
rive a  large  income  from  this  source  is  indisputable,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  if  the  recommendations  now  made  were 
adopted  they  would  find  their  "  occupation  gone."  Speaking  in 
all  (^ndor,  the  health,  decency,  and  good  morals  of  the  city  would 
be  better  cared  for  in  their  absence  than  it  now  is,  with  all  the 
combinations  of  their  "  extraordinary  success,"  "  unequaled  expe- 
rience," and  *'  unparalleled  facilities."  In  a  financial  view,  the 
money  they  extort  (we  refrain  from  using  a  harsher  term)  from 
their  credulous  patients  could  be  far  better  applied  than  in  con- 
tributing to  their  wealth. 

Farther :  Such  an  institution  and  organization  as  has  been  de- 
scribed would  be  useless  did  it  not  possess  the  absolute  power  to 
retain  every  patient  under  treatment  until  cured.  Whatever 
modification  of  principle  or  mode  of  action  may  be  ultimately 
adopted  (and,  sooner  or  later,  someilnng  must  fte  done\  this  is  an 
indispensable  requisite.  One  half  the  danger  of  venereal  infec- 
tion arises  from  imperfectly  cured  cases.  Under  the  existing 
system,  as  already  explained,  writs  can  be  issued  at  an  almost 
nominal  cost  to  remove  any,  or  all  of  the  prostitutes  now  under 
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medical  treatment  on  Blackwell'a  Island  ;  and  fwich  an  abuse  of  a 
valuable  privilege  on  account  of  mere  teebniail  errom  must  be 
fiitnl  to  ihe  suocess  of  any  remedial  project.  It  would  be  as  rea- 
sonable for  a  lawyer  to  petition  the  courts  to  tinier  a  vrasi-l  de- 
tained in  Quarantine  by  ibe  Board  of  Health  because  she  was  in- 
fected with  yellow  ft'vcr  to  be  brouglit  to  ber  wharf  in  this  city, 
and  there  to  have  permission  to  disseminate  the  disease  on  board, 
as  it  is  for  the  same  individual  tu  wpply  for  a  writ  of  crrh'iTntri, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  take  an  abandoned  woman  reeking  with 
disease  from  an  institution  where  she  is  under  treatment,  and  al- 
low her  to  extend  the  venereal  jyjison  to  every  one  who  rnay 
have  intercourac  with  her.  This  must  not  be  understood  m  indi- 
ejiting  a  wisli  to  curtail  the  constitutional  prinlcgt-s  attaelied  to 
write  of  habeas  corpus  or  certiorari,  but  morely  their  a])p!icability 
to  cnacs  like  the  supposed  one.  How  can  the  evil  be  prevented? 
Simply  by  making  any  legislative  enactment  on  the  subject  so 
plun  that  it  can  not  be  misunderstood  or  evaded.  No  lawyer 
would  find  any  difficulty  in  drafting  a  short  act  giving  the  Police 
Popnrtment  the  power,  biiseti  upon  an  affidavit  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  their  own  medical  burcnu,  to  remove  any  diseased  woman 

a  proj)er  hospital,  and  retain  her  thtrf  xmlilc\Lral. 

It  may  appear  to  a  casual  observer  that  this  detention  would 

of  the  same  nature  as  the  imprisonment  required  by  the  exist- 
ing mode,  but  a  little  thnugbt  will  [xiint  out  a  wide  diflcrcnce. 
Now,  wo  force  a  woman  to  become  an  inmate  of  a  penitentiary, 
and  add  dii^race  to  her  disease  by  assuming  her  U>  have  been 
guilty  of  crime.  Then,  wc  should  require  her  to  become  an  in- 
mate of  the  Ilofipttal,  witli  no  additional  disgrace  but  that  arising 
finom  the  fact  that  she  had  contracted  syphilis  by  vicious  habits. 

the  one  case,  wc  make  her  the  companion  of  some  of  the  vilest 

Itches  on  the  face  of  iho  earth ;  in  the  other,  she  would  have 

Ofisociatefi  but  those  of  her  own  class. 
•The  Medical  Bureau  to  whom  these  reforms  should  be  intruft- 

although  connected  with  the  Police  Department,  would  re- 
tire to  1k'  an  independent  body  so  far  as  professional  duties  are 
CODccmed,     Its  connection   would  bo   necessary,  because   tliere 
would  l>e  many  cases  requiring  the  intervention  of  the  civil  pow- 
er; and  its  isolation  would  be  equally  Important,  beeanse  niuth 
Id  depiTid  un  the  discretion  of  the  examiners,  and  many  con- 
'Ucles  might  arise  where  a  strict  line  of  routine  duty  would 
it  the  object  in  view.    They  would  be  literalljr  a  "detective 
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corps,"  and  with  a  known  amount  of  duty  before  them  must  be 
left  to  choose  their  own  method  of  performing  it.  Any  definite 
arrangements  or  positive  orders  from  a  non-medical  board  would 
only  embarrass  their  action,  for  medical  and  non-medical  execu- 
tives always  clash  when  they  aim  at  one  common  object. 

Of  course  a  leading  requirement  in  their  instructions  must  be 
that  their  examinations  be  rigid  and  thorough.  No  half-way 
measures  in  this  respect  could  meet  the  absolute  demands  of  the 
case,  or  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  community.  It  must  be 
plainly  understood  by  the  world  that  the  Medical  Bureau  was  re- 
quired to  perform  its  whole  duty,  uncompromisingly  and  fearless- 
ly; and  that  its  members  were  men  who  would  not  evade  the 
responsibility.  In  their  investigations  many  cases  would  occur 
where  their  services  would  be  valuable  to  society,  beyond  the  pale 
of  professional  duty.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
become  evangelists,  but  they  could  be  the  willing  and  efficient  co- 
adjutors of  those  who  delight  to  bear  the  Gospel  to  these  poor  de- 
graded beings ;  and  even  while  listening  to  a  recital  of  bodily  suf- 
ferings, instances  would  arise  where  the  acts  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan would  be  required  at  their  hands.  They  would  be  the  depos- 
itaries of  many  a  narrative  of  wrong  and  outrage,  of  sorrow  and 
suffering,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  of  the  histories 
poured  into  their  ears  some  would  indicate  a  channel  by  which 
the  lost  one  might  be  restored  to  home  and  friends  and  virtue,  or 
point  to  some  chord  in  the  mind  which  would  give  a  responsive 
sound  when  touched  by  the  hand  of  pity.* 

^  *^  Reformatories,  Maf^dalenc  Institutions,  and  the  like,  are  admirable  in  their 
way,  but  there  are  numberless  cases  in  which  individual  judgment  and  help  alone 
are  possible.  It  is  this,  the  train  of  thought  which  shall  result  in  act,  and  which  I 
desire  to  suggest  to  individual  minds,  in  the  hope  of  arousing  that  imperceptibly 
small  influence  of  the  many,  which  forms  the  strongest  lever  of  universal  opinion. 

**  All  I  can  do — all,  I  fear,  that  any  one  can  do  by  mere  s{)cech,  is  to  impress 
upon  every  woman,  and  chiefly  upon  those  who,  reared  innocently  in  safe  homes, 
view  the  wicked  world  without  somewhat  like  gazers  at  a  show  or  spectators  at  a 
battle,  shocked,  wondering,  pcrhajis  pitying  a  little,  but  not  understanding;  at  all, 
that  repentance  is  possible.  Also,  that  once  having  returned  to  a  chaste  life,  a 
woman's  former  life  should  never  be  *  cast  up*  against  her ;  that  she  should  be  al> 
lowed  to  resume,  if  not  her  pristine  position,  at  least  one  that  is  full  of  usefulness, 
ple;isantncs8,  and  respect,  a  respect  the  amount  of  which  must  be  determined  by  her 
own  daily  conduct.  She  should  bo  judged  solely  by  what  she  is  now,  and  not  by  what 
■he  has  been.  That  judgment  may  be,  ought  to  bo  stem  and  fixed  &<«  justice  itself 
with  regard  to  her  present,  and  even  her  past  so  far  as  concerns  the  crime  commit- 
ted ;  but  it  ought  never  to  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands  toward  the  criminal, 
who  may  long  since  have  become  less  a  criminal  than  a  sufferer.     Virtue  degrades 
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The  adoption  of  these  Buggcetiona  would  be,  at  least,  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  svstem  which  can 
bo  gradually  enlarged  until  it  embraces  regulations  as  to  registry, 
nuLuagenieut  of  houses  of  ill  fame,  etc.,  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
now  dune  in  Europe. 

And  here  a  few  words  relative  to  the  licensing  system  may  not 
be  innpiiropriate.  The  propriety  of  granting  licenses,  and  thas 
making  vice  a  sort  of  revenue,  ia  open  to  grave  objections,  but  on 
the  other  haud  acknowledged  eocial  evils  have,  ere  this,  been 
made  to  contribute  to  the  public  funds,  Wiineae  the  dealing  in 
ardent  spirils.  The  city  does  now,  and  has  for  years  derived  a 
considerable  income  from  licenses  to  sell  liquors.  A  great  num- 
ber of  wise  and  good  men  contend  that  the  sale  or  use  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages  ia  not  only  an  unmitigated  evil,  but  oven  crim- 
inal; they  have  entertained  and  publicly  declared  these  senti- 
ments for  years,  but  still  the  license  system  is  continued.  It  may 
be  a  question  for  decision  whether  prostitution  ia  not  as  liable  for 
lucation  as  dmnbenness,  and  if  both  were  equally  taxed  whether, 

a  body,  wo  should  be  more  responsible  for  the  results  of  one  or 
itiie  other.     £'/.  jmissuiU,  it  may  be  noticed  that  an  annual  lax  of 

le  per  cent,  upon  the  property  engaged  in  the  business  of  prosti- 
'telion,  and  a  similar  assessment  upon  the  revenue  of  bouses  of  ill 
fiunc,  would  amount  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  jilan  here  shadowed  forth  would  not  be  likely  to  extend 
prostitution,  but  on  the  contrary  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  it 
would  check  it.  Even  if  it  did  not,  the  community  would  reap 
,pn  advantage  in  the  sanitary  reform  it  would  enforce.  In  low 
I^Gighborhoods  many  of  the  brothels  are  as  dangerous  to  public 
,Uh  on  account  of  their  crowded  and  excessively  lillhy  state,  as 
are  the  syphilized  inmates  themselves.  Such  places  would  Kgiti- 
mately  come  within  the  ppovincc  of  the  medical  ins|jector8,  and 
their  reports  thereon  to  the  police  executive  would  insure  inmie- 
.di*te  attention. 

Pubhc  morals  would  be  advanced  by  such  visitations.  These 
or  a  great  number  of  them,  are  the  resort  of  all  sf)ecie3  of 
loncst  cliaracters  who  would  unquestionably  abandon  them,  at 
■«  ervTj  vpstiire  of  hpt  power,  whoD  her  doling  with  ticc  sink  iniii 
(if  tniXviiluiU  opioiOD,  pprHonal  dislike,  or  wISab  fi'ar  oT  harm.     For 

oU^iaei,  Fmninlituvnl,  rflribntire  anil  ineiHlatili-,  must  come;  liol  pniilshmpnt  ia 
tliini!,  rrrvnin  a  Bouibcr.  Odd  oqI}'.  whn  u  OmniBciciit  a*  well  u  Omiiii'o- 
OMdecture,  ■  V«ugcaiicc  U  Mine." "—.4  H'owns"*  Thoaghtiupmi  H'<uiM(i(Neii 
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least  as  places  of  residence,  if  they  knew  they  were  at  any  mo 
raent  liable  to  a  domiciliary  visit.  Again^  almost  every  person 
has  in  his  remembrance  some  female  who  left  home  and  could  not 
be  found,  because  securely  secreted  in  some  one  of  these  houses  of 
prostitution ;  at  least  it  is  not  uncommon  to  read  of  such  cases  in 
the  daily  papers,  accompanied  with  an  account  of  the  unsuccessful 
search  of  her  friends  and  the  police.  Occurrences  like  this  could 
not  take  place  if  all  known  houses  of  bad  repute  were  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  Medical  Police  Department 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  prostitution  would  be  di- 
minished. It  has  flourished  of  late  years  in  seclusion,  but  our 
plan  would  render  privacy  impossible.  Seclusion  has  attracted 
many  unfortunate  women,  whom  shame,  or  a  dread  of  exposure, 
would  have  deterred,  had  they  known  that  houses  of  ill  &me  were 
always  open  to  the  visits  of  the  police,  or  that  every  few  days  a 
physician  would  make  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  a  personal  ex- 
amination, to  which  they  must  submit  Generally  speaking,  these 
women  have  a  dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  doctor,  and  in 
present  circumstances  they  know  that  a  medical  examination  is 
optional  with  themselves,  until  they  become  so  sick  as  to  render 
it  imavoidable.  But  if  their  miserable  life  were  burdened  with 
the  additional  annoyance  of  a  compulsory  medical  treatment  it  is 
probiibL*.  that  a  considerable  check  might  be  imposed  thereon. 

Public  decency  would  be  advanced  by  secli  visitations.  To  ef- 
fectually perform  their  duties  the  Medical  Bureau  and  the  Gen- 
eral Police  Department  would  find  it  necessary  to  make  them' 
selves  personally  acquainted  with  these  women,  and  to  keep  a 
register  of  all  houses  where  prostitution  was  carried  on.  Now, 
the  prohibition  which  has  driven  it  into  secrecy  has  also  rendered 
it  difficult  to  determine  who  are  frail.  Prostitutes  are  found  in 
hotels,  fashionable  restaurants,  steam-boat  excursions,  watering- 
places,  and  suburban  retreats.  They  visit  balls  and  other  public 
entertainments ;  sometimes  by  sufferance,  but  more  frequently  be- 
cause they  are  not  known.  It  is  needless  to  siiy  how  \artuous 
women  can  be  annoyed  and  insulted  by  such  companionship,  or 
to  what  extent  prostitutes  can  use  their  influence  in  miscellaneous 
society.  If  the  police  were  personally  acquainted  with  these  wom- 
en, they  could  act  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, namely,  touch  them  upon  the  shoulder  and  quietly  give 
them  a  hint  to  leave.  Or  another  reform  could  easily  be  intro- 
duced— the  confinement  of  all  [)rostitutc\s  to  particular  localities  in 
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the  city,  80  as  to  limit  tbeir  influence.  Tlus  would  be  tantamount 
to  the  imcient  regulations  prescribiDg  their  drcas  or  eomo  distinct- 
ive nmrk;  aud  to  the  present  arrangements  in  Eui'opc,  where  the 
houses  are  diatinguialied  by  some  specified  pcculiarily.  It  would 
also  prevent  tiie  depreciation  of  property  which  takes  place  in  any 
neighborhood  where  a  brothel  is  established. 

Public  decency  would  be  served  in  another  manner.  It  is  a 
most  humihaling  nduiiasiou,  ihiit  New  York  is  fast  approaching  to 
the  condition  uf  certtiiu  Ibrcigu  cities,  where  unnatural  practices 
first  ltd  to  the  contemplation  and  adoption  of  these  or  tjimilar 
remedial  measures.  In  our  cose,  diey  are  hioren  to  the  autJioritiea, 
but  are  BO  revolting  that  they  never  have  been,  and  never  can  be, 
tnade  pubh'c  Of  course,  such  an  organization  would  take  special 
cognizance  of  these  detestable  abominatione. 

Objections  to  the  expense  of  the  plan  may  be  raised,  and  it  can 
not  bo  denied  that  it  will  be  large,  yet  it  will  be  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy to  incur  it.  even  at  the  risk  of  increasing  taxation,  which  it 
will  not  <io,  Eccollect  that  every  year,  as  tlie  virulence  of  syph- 
ilis was  abated,  the  cause  of  the  expense  would  diminish,  and  that 
in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  energy  displayed  in  the  examination  would 
be  the  progressive  reduction  of  expenditure.  It  has  already  been 
indicated  how  some  of  the  inmates  of  a  s^'philitie  hosjiital,  trom 
whom  hitherto  uothing  has  btien  received,  could  be  made  to  eon- 
tribute  their  quota  of  the  cost.  Now,  the  public  bear  nil  tlie  ex- 
penses, either  as  assessments  or  as  private  payments  in  individual 
attacks.  The  magnitude  of  the  latter  item  has  l>eeu  iiln'ady  esti- 
mated, and  were  it  possible  to  calculate  in  addition  the  value  of 
lost  time,  the  injury  to  businesH,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  total  in  one  year  would  be  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
carry  ont  the  whole  of  this  plan  for  double  the  time. 

It  would  also  be  econonly  to  incur  the  outlay  on  account  of  the 
benefits  to  succeeding  generations.  Syphilis  is  not  confined  in  its 
eifects  to  tJie  life-time  of  the  men  or  women  who  contract  it,  but 
is  entailed  on  their  descendants.  These,  provided  they  Purvivo 
its  baneful  cfTects  during  infancy,  arc  mentally  and  physicjdjy  un- 
fitted for  business  or  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  and,  consequently, 
&re  frequently  indebted  for  the  means  of  susteoance  to  their  friends 
or  to  public  institutions.  If  the  liabiUty  to  that  diseasi^  among 
parents  can  be  removed,  no  fears  need  be  entertained  about  their 
children. 

Wc  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  that  all  the  good  effects 
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above  enumerated  could  be  accomplished  instanter.  It  would  be 
a  work  of  time,  but  the  sooner  it  is  commenced  the  better  for  all 
the  interests  involved.  Many  persons  will  say,  "  Oh !  these  evils 
do  not  concern  us;  these  diseases  will  never  injure  us  or  ours; 
why  should  we  trouble  ourselves,  and  give  our  money,  time,  and 
attention  to  such  matters  ?"  Stop,  reader  1  While  human  passim 
exists  J  and  while  the  means  of  gratifying  it  can  be  obtained^  you  and 
yours  can  and  willy  nay^  do  now  suffer  from  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  first  question  for  any  citizen  to  ask  himself  is.  Can  prostitu- 
tion be  abolished ;  can  it  be  crushed  out  ?  If  this  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  as  it  must  be,  then  the  next  question  brings  him  to 
the  point  sought  to  be  attained  in  these  pages,  namely,  the  means 
that  shall  be  taken  to  circumscribe  and  diminish  its  consequent 
diseases  and  evils. 

This  question  has  latteriy  been  attracting  some  attention  in  En- 
gland, and  plans  to  mitigate  the  evil  have  been  publicly  discussed. 
The  chief  grounds  of  complaint,  or  at  least  those  brought  most 
prominently  forward,  were  the  assembling  of  prostitutes  in  the 
streets,  the  annoyance  they  caused  to  passengers,  and  the  disor- 
derly character  of  "  night-houses."  This  term  is  apphed  in  London 
to  those  public  houses,  supper-rooms,  winfe  and  cigar  saloons,  etc., 
which  are  situated  near  the  theatres  and  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, and,  being  permitted  to  remain  open  all  night,  become  re- 
sorts for  prostitutes.  A  public  meeting  for  consultation  upon 
these  evils  was  held  in  London  in  January  last  (1858),  and  the  re- 
marks made  by  some  of  the  speakers  are  so  much  in  accordance 
with  the  general  tenor  of  this  work  as  to  be  worth  extracting.  In 
justice  to  the  writer  it  must  be  premised  that  the  preceding  part 
of  this  chapter  was  penned  twelve  months  before  the  report  of 
this  meeting  was  made  public. 

The  chairman  observed  ^'  that  he  was  glaS  to  see  so  general  an  interest 
elicited  on  this  subject,  and  that  he  hoped  it  would  lead  to  some  practical 
result.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  impossible  to  aggravate  the  evil,  for  neither  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  New  York,  nor  even  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  was  there  such  a  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  profligacy." 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  and  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  deputation  do  wait  as  early  as  possible  upon  Sir  Greoige 
Grey,  for  the  purpose  of  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  representing  to  her 
majesty's  government  the  necessity  of  effectual  measures  being  taken  to  put 
down  the  open  exhibition  of  street  prostitution,  which  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  particularly  in  the  important  thoroughfares  of  the  Hajmarket, 
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BTflDtry  Stre«t,  Bcgmt  Street,  Portland  Place,  nnil  other  adjacent  localities, 
I  carried  on  witL  a  di^iregard  of  public  decency  and  to  an  extent  tulcrated 
I  BO  other  capital  or  tity  of  tUe  civiliied  world. 
"  Tliat  fiuch  deputation  be  instructed  to  urge  upon  livr  majesty's  govern- 
But  the  following  measures,  whercby  it  b  believed  that  the  evil  complained 
it  may  bu  effectually  controlled ; 

"  Firstly,  the  enforcement,  upon  a  systematic  plan  and  by  means  of  a  de- 
[lartment  of  the  police  speeially  appointed  and  instructed  for  that  pur|>o8e, 
if  the  provisions  of  the  Sd  and  3d  of  Victoria,  cap>  47,  in  reference  to  street 
OBiJtutitm,  which  {itovisions  have  in  certain  localities  been  heretofore  eur- 
1  out  witli  tlie  best  effect,  and  in  otlicrs  have  been  tDcffcctuul  only  be- 
e  acted  upon  partially,  and  not  upon  any  unifonii  system. 
I  "  And,  secondly,  the  pastJng  an  act  for  lieeoKing  and  placing  under  prop- 
W  regulations,  aa  to  biipcrvision  and  hours  of  closing,  all  houeev  of  entertain- 
ntgor  for  tliQ  supply  of  refreshments,  intended  to  be  opened  to  the  public 
a  certain  fixud  hour,  it  being  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  the  houiwa 
fUm  description  popularly  known  as  night-bouEes  hare,  by  becoming  the 
s  of  resort  of  cromis  of  pnwtitutea  and  other  idle  and  disorderly  per- 
ion>  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  gteatly  contributed  to  the  present  disgraceful 
exhibition  of  street  prostitution. 

"  That  the  attention  of  the  government  be  aleo  directed  to  the  number  of 
reign  {trostitutes  sj-ntcmatieaUy  iniportud  into  Ihia  country,  and  to  the 
aans  of  eonttulling  this  evil." 

c  Bubatjuioe  of  one  of  the  iiddn.'sses  made  on  tlie  aulji't;!  wus 
fnllows: 

c  speaker  "  begged  to  remind  the  meeting  that  a  cbango  had  already 
0  effected  through  the  action  of  the  police  in  the  aspect  of  the  Haymar- 
d  Regent  Street,  heretofore  mo  much  complained  of.     The  Mmse  that 
e  public  eye  was  ufxin  their  elaea  had  cauw.'d  a  corresjionding  amendment 
e  drcsB  and  demeanor  of  the  females  fre*|uenting  those  atrecta ;  and  the 
eota  of  thia  naaoeiation  wore,  so  far,  in  good  train.     Strongly  oppressive, 
a  Koae  delicately  said,  repressive  measures  oould  only  be  carried  out  by 
It  of  police  interference  inconsistent  with  the  prejudices  of  English 
ipic,  who  were  indisposed  to  deny  a  large  extent  of  pcrwoal  5«edom  to 
sons  of  even  the  most  disorderly  classes  who  had  not  absolutely  forfeited 
ir  civil  rights.     If  the  association  went  the  length  of  advocating  that  the 
)f  prostitution  should  involve  such  forfeiture,  and  the  entire  riddance  of 
n  strcctA  fhim  the  presence  of  prostitutes,  they  would  soon  6nd  their 
over  full.     Unless  they  thought  it  poesihle  to  csterminatc  the  vice 
:hcr,  tliey  would  find  that  its  wholesale  clenrance  fn>in  llie  ntrcetA 
neeessitilc  registration,  licensing,  and  eonlincnicnt  in  o.Ttuitj  author- 
i  ((uarlcra  or  !<trects,  as  prevailed  abroad;  but  snch  rdriclionii  would 
>»  ample  rvcvgnition  and  U^litation  than  bad  hitherto  obtained, 
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mmI  80  ample,  indeed,  as  to  bo  very  distasteful  to  what  was  oalledtfae  rel^ 
ioas  public.  It  would  be  obviously  unju  .t  to  exempt  from  prossore  the  lady- 
like prosperous  harlot,  while  a  miserable,  vulgar,  painted  outcast  was  con- 
signable,  because  she  stood  out  from  the  picture  somewhat  broadly,  to  the 
police  cell  and  the  bridewell.  The  meeting  must  be  aware  that  there  was 
already  abroad  among  the  lower  half  million  of  Londoners  an  impression 
that  the  police  was  already  strict  enough— and  that  this  opinion  was  shared 
by  numbers  of  intelligent  men,  neither  paupers  nor  criminals.  They  must 
remember  that  many  a  gentleman  of  character  had  passed  a  night  in  a  po- 
lice cell  for  interfering  in  the  defense  of  prostitutes  against  the  police.  And 
this  sentiment  would  deepen  very  dangerously  if  the  police  pressure  were 
put  on  double,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  tenfold.  The  very  policemen,  too 
— men  sprung  from  the  same  class  of  society  as  those  female  offenders — 
were  as  likely  as  any  one  else  to  be  fainthearted  in  the  woi^  of  relieving 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  gentility  from  the  presence  ci  those  whose  situation 
they  were  not  slow  to  trace  to  the  schemes  and  desires  of  the  genteel  class. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  power  of  discrimination  could  be  safely  intrusted 
to  the  ill-paid  constables  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  ihe  association  of 
certain  rate-payers  with  the  police  as  witnesses,  as  hinted  at  by  one  of  the 
delegates,  would  soon,  if  established,  fall  into  desuetude.  With  the  view  of 
checking  the  evil  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  he  would  recommend  the  institu- 
tion of  a  special  Fe7\Mce  of  street  orderlies  or  regulators  in  uniform,  a  well- 
paid,  superior,  temperate,  and  discreet  class  of  men,  if  possible,  whose  func- 
tions should  be  to  observe,  not  to  spy  upon  all  prostitutes,  especially  those 
of  the  street- walking  order,  and  whose  circulation,  as  oi)posed  to  loitering 
and  haunting  particular  spots,  they  should  insist  upon.  They  should  work, 
not  by  threats,  but  by  entreaty,  advice,  suggestion ;  but  in  case  of  contu- 
macy, should  have  the  right  to  call  in  the  regular  force.  He  believed  that 
the  right  of  entry  and  inspection  of  all  places  of  ill  fame  should  be  vested 
in  the  Home  Secretary  and  his  delegates,  and  this  would  bo  attained  least 
oppressively  by  a  proper  system  of  licensing.  Forced  concentration  would 
not  be  tolerated  here ;  but  concentration  was  valuable,  as  bringing  immo- 
rality more  under  control.  Parochial  crusades,  though  prima  facie  a  pub- 
lic blessing,  had  often  the  effect  of  spreading  corruption.  It  was  recollected 
at  Cambridge  that  when  a  certain  proctor  made  very  frequent  descents  upon 
the  hamlet  of  Bamwall,  where  much  of  tlic  parasitical  vices  of  that  Univer- 
sity had  taken  root,  the  people  in  question,  far  from  cure  or  conversion, 
merely  extended  their  radius  into  more  niral  villages.  These  were  so  soon 
corrupted  that  representations  were  addressed  to  the  University  by  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  prating  that  the  plague  of  Barnwall  should  be  confined  to  its 
old  bounds,  and  not  let  loose  upon  their  simpler  parishes.  It  was  notorious 
that  the  same  kind  of  thing  followed  on  a  very  large  scale  the  expulsion  ot 
prostitutes  from  Brussels,  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  attempt  to 
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Mntngle  ths  growth  of  immonility  by  bruulvasting  its  seeds,  nbiuh  mis 
fbond  iiupranticabla  under  tlie  powerful  discipline  of  tUo  Euglifih  University 
and  Uic  Belgian  capital,  could  uiiswer  uniong  this  cnoniiuus,  imd  vrbeu 
rousMi,  unniiuuigoublo  pupulutioti.  TUi;  evicted  of  Xortou  Street,  in  the 
[Hirish  of  AU  Soitla,  h&d  eettled  quietly  Uuwn  in  the  ni:xt  parieb.  Tuconi- 
preesiblc  as  water,  the  vtou  bud  but  ehlfttid  iu  ground,  and  from  a  mitly 
moral  point  of  view,  more  barm  than  good  bud  oucraed  fmta  the  chauge." 

These  rcniurks  do  not  cal!  f..ir  any  amplification.  A  ffw  days 
after  the  meeting  a  leiuling  article  appcan^  in  the  London  Times. 
It  must  be  remembered  ibat  for  many  years  the  setlk-d  policy  of 
the  conductore  of  llialjourmJ  lias  been  to  mnlie  it  nithcr  the  cx- 
poncDl  than  the  leader  of  ]mblic  opinion,  and  the  imporlance  gsn- 
eruily  attaclied  to  il  arisea  from  a  knowlcdgo  of  this  fact,  We 
give  tho  article  almost  entire, 

"There  is  a  very  disagrwablo  subject  which  wc  arc  compelled  to  bring, 
although  most  reluctantly,  lufuiv  the  notice  of  the  public,  bccaoso  it  has 
bwome  necessary  to  bring  public  opiuion  to  bear  upon  it.  Many  clergymen 
and  gentlemen  ore  now  associating  tlient^lvoa  together  for  the  purpuao  of 
dealing  in  some  degree  with  ibc  notorious  evU  of  street  prostitution.  It  is 
our  earnest  desire  to  give  them  all  tile  support  in  our  power,  to  long  as  they 
confine  thcm.%lTcs  to  rciLionnhlG  measures  of  discouragement  and  repression. 
Let  us  not  nourish  any  visionury  cspectations ;  it  would  be  simply  idio  to 
snppow  that  tho  evil  ngainst  which  wo  arc  now  directing  our  efforts,  con  be 
put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  power.  It  is  witli  moral  as  with  physical 
disenae — there  is  no  use  in  looking  for  an  entirvly  satisfuctoiy  result  from 
the  treatment  of  Bj'mptonis ;  tliert^  may  be  allcrintion,  there  may  bo  dim- 
inution of  tlic  disorder,  but  there  will  bo  no  perfect  cure.  Whatever  ltiid§ 
to  Toiat  the  tiandard  ofpvblic  morality  will  also  tend  to  dtminuh  pivalilv- 
Hon,  In  such  a  case  n-c  are  dealing  with  two  parties :  the  tempter,  let  us 
say,  and  tho  tem])ted  ;  with  tho  man  and  with  the  woman.  It  is  jimhubty 
with  the  &Tft  of  tbc  two  that  we  should  principally  concern  ourselves  if  wo 
would  bring  about  any  serious  result.  It  is  on  the  eacred  action  of  family 
life,  with  the  thousand  influences  it  brings  to  bear  uf-on  the  minds  and  con- 
duct of  men,  that  wc  must  chiefly  depend  if  wc  would  sec  any  notable  dim- 
inudon  in  the  numbers  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  who  now  parade  our 
stmts.  Let  it  be  once  undcr&tooi  that  even  among  a  man's  fellows  and 
■asociates  immnrality  is  a  thing  to  bo  aslmmed  of,  and  nt  least  we  should 
got  rid  of  Uic  contagtou  of  viec.  Time  was,  and  the  timi;  is  not  u  very  re- 
taate  one,  when  a  IlritiKh  gentleman — wc  speak  of  all  three  home  divisions 
of  the  empire— woalii  nIghtJy  stuggt-r  or  be  carried  up  to  bis  btd  I'liddliKl, 
if  not  absolutely  drunk.  A  man  who  nhould  ihus  expose  b^nm-If  in  our 
own  days  would  bo  set  down  us  a  beast,  and  Lis  Mwiiity  would  be  m 
T  T 
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all  who  set  store  on  their  own  good  name.  In  this  respect  there  has  1)060 
a  palpable  improvement  in  the  manners  of  the  age.  Surely  public  opinion 
can  be  brought  to  bear  against  one  vice  as  well  as  another.  Hie  iime 
may  come  when  a  man  may  shrink  from  presenting  himself  in  the  sa- 
cred circle  of  his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  his  other  female  relatiTes,  reeking 
from  secret  immorality.  Conscience  can  torn  on  a  ball's  eye  as  well  as  a 
policeman,  and  the  culprit  may  stand  self-convicted,  although  no  one  has 
been  there  to  convict  him  save  himself. 

^^  The  influences,  however,  of  which  we  speak  are  of  slow  growth,  and  can 
not  be  much  quickened  by  the  hand  of  power.  It  has  become  necessary 
to  deal  at  once  with  certain  results.  Now  we  say  it  with  much  shame, 
that  in  no  capital  city  of  Europe  is  there  daily  and  nightly  such  a  shame- 
less display  of  prostitution  as  in  London.  At  Paris,  at  Vienna,  at  Berlin, 
as  every  one  knows,  there  is  plenty  of  vice ;  but,  at  least,  it  is  not  allowed 
to  parade  the  streets,  to  tempt  the  weak,  to  offend  and  disgust  all  rightly- 
thinking  persons.  If  any  one  would  see  the  evil  of  which  we  speak  in  its 
full  development,  let  him  pass  along  the  Haymarket  and  its  neighborhood 
at  night,  when  the  night-houses  and  the  oyster-shops  are  open.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  make  your  way  along  without  molestation.  In  Regent 
Street,  in  the  Strand,  in  Fleet  Street,  the  same  nuisance,  but  in  a  less  de- 
gree, prevails.  Now  we  are  well  aware  that,  if  all  the  unfortunate  creatures 
who  parade  these  localities  were  swept  away  to-morrow,  if  the  night-houses 
and  oyster-shops  were  closed  by  the  police,  we  should  not  have  really  sup- 
pressed immorality.  We  should,  however,  have  removed  the  evil  from  the 
sight  of  those  who  are  disgusted  and  annoyed  by  its  display ;  and,  still 
more,  we  should  have  removed  it  from  the  sight  of  those  who,  probably,  had 
they  not  been  tempted  by  the  sight  of  these  opportunities,  would  not  have 
fallen. 

"  Now,  as  one  practical  measure  for  the  discouragement  of  prostitution,  all 
these  night-houses  and  others  might  be  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police.  Licenses  for  opening  them  and  keeping  them  open  might  be  given 
only  in  the  cases  of  persons  who  offered  some  guarantees  of  their  respecta- 
bility. They  might  be  compelled  to  close  at  certain  hours;  in  point  of 
fact,  the  community  could  tolerate  well-nigh  any  degree  of  inconvenience 
inflicted  upon  their  frequenters.  In  two  other  analogous  cases  similar  evils 
have  been  dealt  with  in  this  way,  and  with  the  happiest  results :  we  speak 
of  gaming-houses  and  betting-offices.  It  is  quite  certain  that  persons  who 
are  firmly  resolved  to  play  and  to  bet  will  effect  their  purpose  even  now,  but 
at  least  the  sum  of  the  evils  resulting  from  these  two  vices  has  been  greatly 
diminished  since  the  community  has  resolved  to  withdraw  from  them  its 
recognition.  England  should  not  grant  her  exeqtuitur  to  prostitution.  This 
is  one  thing  which  might  be  tried ;  another  would  be  to  give  increased 
force  to  clauses  which,  as  we  believe,  already  exist  in  police  acts,  by  which 
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the  police  are  empowered  to  stop  the  aolicitation  and  gatheiing  together  of 
prastitntes  in  ihe  public  streets.  In  such  a  eaac  we  must  trample  donn 
deBnitioDB  and  exceptional  causes  with  an  elephant's  tint,  nnd  go  straight  ibr 
reflults.  Tlie  nile  in  all  such  cases  is  to  give  the  power,  and  to  leave  it  in 
the  discretion  of  the  authorities  only  to  employ  it  on  proper  oecnsions.    We 

Ive  ample  guarantees  nowadays  thot  Kuch  diseretinii  can  iK)t  he  ahimcd. 
"Hcpn,  tlieu,  are  two  things  which  may  bo  done  without  opening  any 
Sonory  trenches.  The  police  may  be  directed  to  doal  with  prostitutes  aa 
iff  do  with  mendicants,  and  the  centres  cf  pollution  may  be  brought  under 
Iper  iT^latinn. 
''We  know  well  enough  that  in  mch  a  capital  as  London  it  is  hopeless 
expect  that  vice  of  this  description  can  be  expunged  altogether  from  the 
Cftt&logue  of  our  national  sins,  hut  at  least  let  ns  miiny  difficulties  as  possi- 
ble bo  thrown  in  its  way.  Again :  the  benevolent  pcRons  who  have  taken  it 
ID  hand  to  deal  with  this  monstrous  evil  as^^rt  that  the  inUnduction  of  for- 
n  prostitutes,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  of  girls  yet  uncontuniinated,  for  the 
•s  of  prostitution,  might  be  discouraged  much  mon;  than  it  is,  perhaps 
PlUnigb  totally  prevented.  Undoubtedly  England  doeu  not  desire  ireo 
u  prostitution.  Preventive  measures  upon  this  subject  are  surround- 
ed with  difficulties ;  hut  that  is  no  reason  for  despair,  biit  one  for  additional 
exertion.  Very  numerous  and  influential  meetings  have  been  held  upon 
this  subject,  and  we  augur  well  of  their  success.  There  was  no  display  of 
ultm-Puritanic  rigor,  no  attempt  to  deal  with  imposubilities.  Tlie  Rpeokera 
in  the  main  contended  that  the  public  exhibition  of  prostitution  might  be 
eucccssfnily  diilt  with,  even  if  the  vice  were  beyond  their  reach.  Our 
streets,  at  least,  con  be  purged  of  the  public  scandal,  the  disgraceful  night- 
liouscs  may  be  deprived  of  their  powers  of  corruption,  the  Vccpcra  of  brothels 
may  he  bmught  under  the  lash  of  the  law,  and  the  importation  of  foreign 
pixistitutos  may  he  diminished,  if  not  put  down  altogether,  if  the  public  wilt 
lake  tlie  Kuhji«l  up  in  earnest.  Such  were  the  principal  points  on  which 
the  apcakoTs  insisted ;  at  least  their  views  deserve  a  trial." 

lis  plan  is  calculated  to  restrict  prostitution  hy  placing  it  un- 

mtTveillancf.     It  requires  no  additional  licensing  svstcm,  as 

iry  public  house,  wine-shop,  or  cignr-shop  in  Ix)nd*in,  whether 

open  at  day  or  night,  whether  of  a  respectable  or  immoral 

requires  a  license  under  the  excise  lawe.     The  proposals 

quoted  urge  that  the  pcrmisaion  to  keep  tbeftc  places  of  en- 

linment  should  be  lin[iited,  and  "given  only  in  the  cases  of 

who  oflcred  some  guarantees  of  their  reBpcctability,"     Ii 

111  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  "night- 

hooscs"  are  not  houses  of  prostitution,  but  merely  resorts  for  pro 

titutcs,  as  already  mentioned,  aa,  in  default  of  this,  a  natuni]  c 
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struction  wotild  be  that  the  TYmea  propofied  to  license  brathek 
The  two  are  as  distinct  as  possible,  and  it  wotdd  be  as  consistent 
to  style  some  of  the  fashionable  oyster-saloons  and  restaurants  of 
New  York  houses  of  ill  fame  because  abandoned  women  resort  to 
them,  as  to  class  the  "  night-houses"  of  London  in  that  catalogue. 
They  are  simply  places  for  public  refreshment  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  theatres,  markets,  etc.,  which  are  permitted  to  continue 
open  all  night  in  deference  to  a  supposed  public  requirement,  and 
though,  from  the  character  of  their  visitants,  they  can  not  be  con- 
sidered schools  of  morality  or  decency,  yet  no  prostitution  takes 
place  in  them.  The  interests  of  the  proprietors  guard  against 
this,  as  it  would  inunediately  cause  the  licenses  to  be  revoked,  and 
consequently  close  the  place  entirely. 

By  placing  the  resorts  of  London  prostitutes  under  this  restric- 
tion much  would  be  gained,  so  &r  as  the  public  decency  of  the 
streets  and  the  transit  of  passengers  are  concerned,  but  no  possi- 
ble check  would  be  imposed  on  the  ravages  of  disease.  The  prop- 
osition at  the  meeting  to  license  the  brothels  would  do  this,  but,  as 
was  anticipated  by  the  speaker,  "  it  would  be  very  distasteful  to 
the  religious  public,"  and  the  act  of  recognition  would  be  imme- 
diately construed  as  an  act  of  approval,  or  at  least  of  sanction. 
That  it  would  not  merit  this  censure  must  be  evident  The  onlv 
approval  or  sanction  given  to  the  vice  would,  in  fact,  consist  in 
saying  to  the  keepers  of  houses  of  ill  fame :  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  close  your  doors,  for  we  know  that  would  be  impossible,  but 
we  shall  claim  the  right  of  entry  at  any  moment  to  watch  your 
proceedings. 

It  has  ever  been  an  unquestioned  policy  to  choose  the  least  of 
two  evils  when  you  must  take  one,  and  if  the  British  government 
should  ever  license  brothels,  they  will  certainly  adopt  the  theory. 
To  the  population  of  London  less  danger  would  inure  from  this 
toleration  than  from  the  unknown,  unwatched  courtesans  who 
haunt  their  streets.  Many  an  apparently  respectable  man  will 
follow  a  woman  into  a  house  of  prostitution  when  it  is  conducted 
quietly  and  furtively,  who  would  hesitate  before  he  accompanied 
her  into  a  known  and  licensed  brothel,  while  many  a  stranger 
who  may  date  his  physical  ruin,  and  possibly  the  loss  of  charac- 
ter and  honor,  from  the  hour  when  he  entered  a  private  house 
of  prostitution,  would  be  saved  many  a  bitter  memory  had  an 
official  recomition  of  its  true  character  met  him  on  its  thresh* 
old,  and  intimated  that  it  was  the  resort  of  the  abandoned  and 
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vicioua  In  London,  as  in  New  York,  we  do  not  believe  tLat  il- 
licit sexual  iiilercoiirec  can  be  carried  to  any  greater  extent  than 
it  is  now ;  so  no  danger  of  an  increase  of  vice  need  be  apprebend- 
ed  there  from  any  measures  calculated  to  remove  some  of  the  ul- 
terior and  fatal  effects  of  dissipation. 

In  contrast  to  the  public  display  of  imraorality  in  the  streets  of 
London,  la  the  following  description  of  prostitution  in  Paris.  It  ia 
extracted  from  the  foreign  comsponilenccofaNew  York  journal: 
"Pll^i^  Thumlay,  Mny  27,  1Sr.8, 

pin  ft  late  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  'turning-boxes'  of  the  Foundling 
pitftU  I  spoke  of  the  Tepugnanoe  of  Protestant  oomoiuntticH  to  uuy  offi< 

tl  (wmproiuise  with  one  sin  in  order  oven  to  destroy  a  groitiT;  for,  that 
the  secret  reception  of  iUcgitimnte  children  by  tho  Btat«  <lix-8  contribute 
CDonunujily  to  the  extinction  of  tho  crime  of  injanticide,  while  it  docs  not 
gonernlly  increusi!  the  number  of  these  unfortunate  children,  ia  too  well 
■hown  hy  stAtifltics  to  remain  longer  a  question  for  diECUssion.  But  we 
htVG  anoUier  and  &  more  striking  example  of  thia  repugnance  to  tt  coUuaiDn 
n  order  to  smother  out  aoother  and  a  greater  in  the  want  of 

■Intion  in  I'rotcHtunt  countries  on  the  subjctt  of  prostitution.      * 

!*  For  many  months,  as  you  know,  the  muuieipality  offiwTs,  the  churoh- 
1,  and  the  jouroahi  of  London  have  been  excited  over  this  very  quia- 
lioD  of  proetitution ;  and  no  wonder.  One  need  but  to  leave  Furia  and  foil 
suddenly  in  the  streets  of  London  at  on  tulvnncod  hour  of  tlio  croning  to 
comprehend  the  excitement  of  its  citizens  on  this  subject.  To  tlie  French- 
man, cToesing  the  Channel  is  like  crossing  tho  River  t^tyx ;  be  liilla  sudden- 
ly inU)  a  pandomonium  of  street  disorder  and  drunken  licentiousnues  for 
which  he  ia  not  prcparod.  lie  rcculls  Meiy's  terrible  pictiu^  in  '  Ncmm,' 
and  does  not  find  it  overdrawn.  He  sees  nothing  like  this  in  his  own  city, 
uid  ho  is  surprised  beyond  mciisurc,  for  he  has  been  taught  to  huUuve  in 
(he  Puritanism  of  Protet^nt  eountriee. 

I*  ^Vhon  an  American  or  an  Englishman,  habituated  to  tho  revolting 
))t-sccnes  of  New  Yiwk  or  London,  first  arrives  in  Paris,  he  ia  astonished 
the  alisolute  absenoo  of  similar  scenes  in  our  streets.     Ho  bos,  perhaps, 
l?ed  here  with  the  impression—  most  foreigners  do— that  prostitution, 
t  revelry,  and  drunken  debauchery  stalk  forth  in  tlio  doy  and  render  bid- 
B  the  night.     But  he  forgets  tliat  be  has  arrived  in  a  city  where  there 
laws  and  a  police  to  execute  them—  in  a  city  where  refinement  and  the 
proprieties  of  life  ore  carried  to  their  extreme  perfection,  and  where  mioh 
license  and  (lcbauehcr>-  as  prevails  in  English  and  American  cities  would  he 
jOfthsolntc  contradiction  to  the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  jjeople.    Tlio  reader 
J^  |ilease  observe  that  t  do  not  speak  of  the  morals  of  the  people.  biit  of 
IT  ideas  of  decorum  and  of  the  pfnprieties  of  life  j  of  what  is  duo  to  do- 
y  and  an  ordinary  rospoot  fur  appearances. 
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'^  This  extreme  attention  to  appearances  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  a  residence  in  Paris.  The  city  is  not  only  maintained  free  of 
inanimate  filth,  but  of  animate  filth  as  well ;  at  least,  yon  are  not  forced  to 
see  it  if  you  do  not  wish  to.  In  London  no  lady  dare  walk  out  unattended 
after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  after  II  o'clock  she  will  have  her  eyes 
and  ears  insulted,  no  matter  how  well  attended,  while  in  Paris  she  may  re- 
main in  the  streets  to  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  neither  have  her  eyes  of- 
fended  nor  her  ears  insulted. 

'^  How  is  this  happy  result  accomplished  1  In  1 85 1  the  official  register  of 
the  police  of  Paris  showed  4300  public  girls  on  its  books ;  the  number  now 
may  be  stated  at  5000.  These  girls  and  the  houses  in  which  they  live  are 
subjected  to  a  scries  of  stringent  laws  which  renders  them  innoxious  and  in- 
offensive to  the  community,  the  police  adopting  the  principle  that  since  it  is 
impossible  to  suppress  the  evil,  it  should  be  rendered  as  inoffensive  to  the 
public  eye  nnd  to  the  public  salubrity  as  possible.  All  these  houses  are 
obliged  to  be  closed  at  1 1  o'clock  precisely.  The  girls  are  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  house,  and  the  windows  are  always  covered  with  blinds,  night  and 
day.  A  few  girls  arc  permitted,  here  and  there,  to  walk  up  and  down,  in 
front  of  their  door,  from  7  to  II  o'clock  precisely,  but  it  is  against  the  law 
to  accosl  the  passers-by.  The  houses  are  visited  once  a  week  by  a  medical 
and  an  ordinary  inspector— real  inspectors,  appointed  by  government,  and 
not  humbugging  ward  politicians. 

"  Another  class  of  girls,  and  much  the  larger  class,  are  those  who  fre- 
quent the  public  ballp,  concerts,  and  theatres  -  girls  who  live  alone  in  pub- 
lic lodging-houses,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  enrolled  on  the  police- 
books  nor  submitted  to  the  ordinarj'  sanitary  regulations.  But  this  class 
are  no  mure  permitted  tlian  the  rest,  either  in  the  street  or  at  their  favorite 
evening  resorts,  to  accost  people  for  purposes  of  commerce.  The  streets  and 
the  public  balls  arc  full  of  policemen  in  citizen's  dress,  whose  business  it  is  to 
detect  such  girls  as  violate  the  law  in  regard  to  addressing  people,  and  to 
put  their  names  on  the  police-books,  thus  requiring  them  to  take  out  a  li- 
cense, and  to  submit  to  all  the  police  regulations  on  the  new  class  to  which 
they  have  entered.  As  a  girl  regards  herself  as  forever  lost  when  her  name 
is  once  placoil  on  the  |X)licc-book,  and  as  she  never  knows  when  an  officer's 
eye  may  be  upon  her,  she  takes  good  care  to  violate  as  rarely  as  possible 
this  law  prohibiting  solicitations  in  public.  This  class  are  always  elegantly 
dressetl ;  it  is  notorious  even  that  they  are  the  first  to  initiate  and  to  prop- 
agate those  vor^'  fasliions  which  make  the  tour  of  the  world  as  the  latest 
Paris  moiles.  Many  of  them  are  reserved  and  elegant  in  their  manners, 
and  requiit*  a  punctiliousness  of  etiquette  which  would  not  be  out  of  place  in 
the  most  aristcxratic  saloon.  But  one  of  the  great  aids  to  the  Paris  police 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  decency  in  this  class,  is  the  feet  that  they  do 
not  use  stit^ng  drinks ;  a  drunken  public  woman  is  never  seen.    As  liquor 
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is  the  greateat  delwser  of  mankind,  tbis  one  fact  Etrikes  out  a  marked  line 
of  diatioi'tion  bctwoeo  tkia  clasa  here  and  in  Knglsnd  and  the  United  States. 
The  great  mnjority  do  not  lose  their  self-respoct,  and  they  take  good  core 
of  tlieir  health,  hoping  Int^r  on  (o  reform  and  get  married.  This  b  here  tlie 
role,  whereas  in  Etiglnnd  and  the  United  States  thoy  throw  themselves  away 
BB  rapidly  aa  possihlo. 

"  It  is  thm  that  the  fasliionahle  promenades  of  Paris,  the  public  halls,  and 
the  gardens  even,  may  be  tre<|uent«]  by  ladies  and  children  at  all  hours  of 
the  evening  and  night  without  once  fleeing  any  of  those  offensive  inovcmenta 
of  pnhtic  women  bo  common  in  the  streets  of  English  and  American  cities. 
Oontmat  this  state  of  things  with  that  of  Loiidiiii.  Let  the  reader,  if  he 
has  ever  lived  there,  recall  to  mind  the  Strand,  the  Ilaymnrket,  Piccadilly, 
Leicester  Square,  and  Regent  Street  —the  faahionubte  business  quarters  of 
the  oity.  One  hesitates  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  such  a  scene.  It 
refreshes  his  historical  recollections  of  the  decadence  of  Rome ;  hia  norae 
slinuld  he  Plato  to  bok  upon  such  sights.  The  streets  swarm  with  drunk* 
en  and  fmil-spoken  young  girts— often  mere  children;  and  when  I  say 
Bwami,  I  niHon  that  you  have  to  push  your  way  to  get  tliroiigh  them.  Is 
it  then  strange  that  the  citizens  of  I»ndon  should  feel  seandaliised  at  this 
stat«  of  things,  or  that  its  jmimnLj  or  its  church -wardens  ^ould  seek  to  find 
B  remedy  for  the  nuisance  1  Tliey  will  think  of  every  thing  else  bcfcre  they 
arrive  at  the  simple,  effective,  and  beautifully  working  Paris  system,  be- 
cBiwc  they  are  a  Protestant  people  and  must  not  compromise  with  a  sin. 
It  must  be  left  to  find  its  own  level.  Honorable  citiisens  must  consent  to 
allow  (heir  sons,  often  their  fatnilies,  to  come  in  contact  with  these  demor- 
aliiing,  stony-hearted  horrors  of  the  streets ;  they  must  suffer  individually 
and  as  a  community  from  the  vile  tendencies  of  street  piostitution,  because 
they  hesitate  to  legalize  it  and  to  give  it  over  to  tho  care  of  the  police.  Tu 
Nee  the  finest  evening  promenades  of  a  Protestant  and  Christian  city  ^ven 
np  exclusively  to  the  unutterable  shames  and  horrurs  dl  strect-jirostitutioD 
is  a  problem  in  tlie  catal<^ue  of  inconsistencies  which  Catholic  and  infidel 
France  can  not  latliom.  In  France  tbe  law  acts  on  the  principle  that  for  a 
public  woman  to  be  seen  in  the  Btroct  is  an  insult  to  publio  taste,  and  hcuuo, 
when  it  is  ncccffinry  lor  tln«o  girls  to  bo  conveyed  to  prison,  to  (ho  IIosf>ital, 
or  to  tliu  dis[iensary  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  they  are  iDounted  in  close 
carriages  cuiLstrueted  for  the  purpose ;  or  when  by  luuard  tliey  are  obliged 
to  take  n  public  faert  llioy  are  rujuircd  to  ke*p  the  blinds  down.  V'ou 
may  say  what  you  please  aliout  tho  surf seo- morality  of  tho  French,  but  their 
napcet  for  the  public  eye  docs  honor  to  tlieir  civilisation,  and  their  law  on 
llua  evil  would  be  woll  adopted  elacwbero.  There  is  no  truer  principle  in 
an  that  thn  moral  surcs  of  society  should  he  bidden  as 
h  M  [MKHibte  from  the  publio  view,  for  it  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  b 
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by  a  femiliaritj  with  it.  The  French  kw  may  be  oalpaUe  in  pennitting 
masked  bolb  and  the  keeping  of  ooncabineSy  bat  these  are  affitirs  that  be- 
long to  the  interior,  which  the  public  need  not  see  if  they  do  not  wish  to ; 
the  important  distinction  is,  that  the  French  kw  does  not  compel  an  honest 
father  of  a  fiunily,  in  returning  from  chtnrdi  or  theatre,  to  posh  his  way 
through  mobs  of  drunken  lewd  women,  who  salute  his  children's  ears  with 
language  they  ought  never  to  hear. 

^^  In  one  of  its  last  articles  on  the  general  subject  of  prostitution,  the  Lon- 
don Thnea  makes  some  judicious  remarks  which  are  completely  verified  in 
the  same  class  in  Paris.  Thus  the  Thne$  declares  that  the  proper  method 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  these  unfortunates  (for  to  think  of  eradicating 
the  evil  is  an  illusion)  is  not  by  missionary  efforts  directed  to  them,  but 
rather  to  their  poor  parents ;  for  these  poor  girls  were  raised  in  sin,  and 
never  made  a  fall.  The  same  thing  holds  good  here.  Ninety-five  hundredths 
of  all  the  public  women  of  Paris  are  bom  and  raised  in  filthiness  of  mind 
and  body ;  at  the  age  of  ten,  twelve,  and  fi)urteen  years  they  are  already 
prostitutes  and  thieves,  and  when  they  get  their  first  silk  dress,  their  fitst 
fine  toilet,  earned  in  their  shameful  profession,  they  take  a  step  higher  in 
the  scale  of  morality ;  for  then  they  cease  to  steal,  they  acquire  a  certain 
degree  of  pride  in  their  conduct,  they  are  more  respectful  and  decently  be- 
haved. So  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  immense  majority  of  the 
public  women  of  Paris,  instead  of  making  a  fall,  have  actually  been  promoted 
in  the  scale  of  morality.  But- all  these  women  know  nothing  else  than  the 
life  in  which  they  have  been  raised ;  they  are  fit  for  nothing  else,  they  are 
incorrigibly  averse  to  all  the  moral  suasion  that  can  be  addressed  to  them, 
and  the  real  remedy  is  an  enlightenment  of  the  parents  of  such  children,  a 
general  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  lowest  classes.  In  fine,  if  it 
is  an  evil  which  can  not  be  eradicated,  if  the  children  of  b^gars,  and  rag- 
pickers, and  condergea  will  fall  into  evil-doing,  it  is  right  to  protect  society 
at  least  from  the  public  demonstration  of  their  vile  occupation  by  the  pas- 
sage of  effective  police  laws." 

As  an  indication  that  the  sentiments  advanced  in  this  chapter 
are  entertained  by  others  of  the  medical  profession,  and  as  endors- 
ing our  views  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  reader's  attention  is 
requested  to  the  annexed  report  adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Board  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  in  reply  to 
interrogatories  addressed  to  them  by  Isaac  Townsend,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Alms-house  (by  whose  di- 
rection they  are  embodied  in  this  work);  and  also  to  a  report 
from  H.  N.  Whittelsey,  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician  of  the  Nursery 
Hospital,  Randall's  Island,  on  the  same  subject 
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(Ci>py.) 
M>rl  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Bdltvne  HospiUd  t'n  rtpitj  to  laterroga- 
loriea  of  Isaac  Townsend,  Etq.,  PrttiiUnl  of  Ihe  Board  of  Governon 
rflht  AliiU'howe,  upon  CoitsUtalional  Sypkiltt. 

■•OfflTO  uf  thu  (ioviTDorB  oCtlie  Alms-hdiisp,  Batunda,  I'art,  >_ 
New  York,  Auuun  24,  IHOS.  I 

"To  THB  MenicAL  Boabd,  Egllevcib  Hospital: 
"'OEHTLEues.-Iiun  led  to  believe  that  a  large  DUintKr  of  the  iniiiiitc§  of 
Bellevue  Hospilji]  nro  afiwted  with  f^hilis  ia  «inic  of  its  iRaoy  forms,  and 
believing  that  the  Governors  of  the  Alins-housc  are  called  upon  to  take 
racB^urea  to  remove,  oa  Gir  as  possible,  the  oiuso  of  this  givst  nulady,  to 
dry  up  the  sources  of  an  evil  which  prevails  so  exteomvely,  saps  the  health 
and  taxes  the  wealth  of  the  city,  etc,  largely ;  and  believing  farther  th&t,  if 
tha  vice  can  not  be  stayed,  humauity  as  well  aa  policy  would  suggest  that 
the  dangers  which  surround  it  am  be  lessened,  I  propose  a  few  intem^;^ 
tories  tending  toward  the  noeoniplishDicnt  of  this  great  objout,  deuring  your 
views  upon  them  in  reply  as  early  as  1st  of  October. 

"  1.  What  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  jmticntH  admitted  toBotlo- 
vuo  Ilospitat  suffer  directly  or  indirectly  from  sj'pbilis? 

"2.  Arc  there  not  patients  admitted  to  Bellcvue  Ilaepital  whose  dis- 
eoMS  are  attributable  to  the  taint  of  syphilis;  and  have  not  many  of  the 
inm&tes  been  forced  to  placo  themselves  under  treatment  therein,  oud  thus 
become  dependent  on  the  city,  fmui  being  unfitted  in  body  and  mind  for  the 

Irury  duties  of  life  in  consequence  of  syphilitic  diseases  ? 
8.  Are  not  the  children  of  parents  thus  aSictcd  unhealthy  I 
4.  What  means,  in  your  opinion,  could  be  aduplod  to  eradicate  or  les- 
tbe  disease  in  the  city  ? 
By  giving  the  above  queries  your  carlietit  attention,  you  will  greatly 
JO  your  very  obedient  servant,  Isaac  Townsknd,  Prosidenl." 

''  "  At  »  special  meeting  of  the  Medical  Board  of  BcUcvuc  Hocipital,  held 

December  18.  1855,  the  following  report,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Isaac 
Timnsrnd,  lCsi|.,  President  of  the  Board  ofQovemots  of  the  Alms-hoose, 
dated  August  24,  1855,  touching  the  subjects  of  syphilis  and  pntstitution, 
was  roail  by  Doctor  Alonio  Clart,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  tbo  Medical  Bonrd  to  consider  and  reply  to  said  letter. 

"  On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  ordensl  for  tnnsmission  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  aft«r  having  received  tlie  signa- 
»  of  tho  Preudcni  and  Secretary. 

"John  T.  Metcai^k,  M.  D.,  Secretory  pro  lem.  to  the 
Medical  Board  of  BeUevue  Uoejiital. 
IK**  York,  December,  1»5S." 
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"report  on  PROsnTunoN  akd  syphilis. 

^  To  Isaac  Townsekd,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  I 
of  (Jovemors  q£  the  Ahns-hoose.  I 

^^  In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  the  Medical  Board  of  Bellevue  Ho^ital 
respectfully  reply, 

"  That  they  caused  a  census  of  the  Hospital  to  be  taken  on  the  24th 
October  last,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  the  patients 
had  suffered  from  venereal  diseases.  From  that  enumeration  they  learn 
that  out  of  477  peryons  then  under  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  142,  or 
about  one  third,  had  been  so  affected.  In  the  several  divisions  oithe  house 
the  numbers  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

"Of    72  females  on  the  surgical  side,  17,  or  1  in  4*24. 

^^  Of  130  females  on  the  medical  side,  17,  or  1  in  8  nearly. 

"  Of  118  males  on  the  medical  side,  45,  or  1  in  2'6. 

"  Of  127  males  on  the  surgical  side,  63,  or  1  in  2. 
So  that  out  of  245  males  then  under  treatment,  108,  or  1  in  2*27,  had  had 
some  form  of  venereal  disease ;  and  among  202  females,  34,  or  I  in  6,  had 
been  similarly  afikcted. 

"  Of  the  whole  number  who  confessed  that  they  had  had  affections  of  this 
class,  106  had  had  syphilis,  and  36  had  had  gonorrhoea. 

"  Of  the  106  who  had  had  syphilis,  53,  or  just  one  half,  were  still  labor- 
ing under  the  influence  of  the  poison  with  which  they  had  been  inoculated, 
in  many  instances,  years  before. 

"  As  almost  all  these  patients  were  admitted  for  other  diseases,  or  with 
affections  which  the  physician  alone  would  recognize  as  the  remote  effects 
of  syphilis,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  assume  that  they  represent,  with  some  ex- 
aggeration, the  class  of  society  from  which  they  come. 

"  The  Board  has  been  ^vored  with  the  census  of  the  New  York  Hospi- 
tal (Broadway),  taken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
syphilitic  cases  among  the  patients  of  that  institution ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  number  of  patients  on  the  8  th  of  December  was  233, 
and  that  99  of  that  number  had  had  venereal  disease,  and  37  were  then 
under  treatment  for  the  same  affections  recently  contracted.  Counting  the 
old  cases  alone,  most  of  which  were  admitted,  probably,  for  other  diseases, 
this  proportion  considerably  exceeds  that  above  recorded  for  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, it  being  as  high  as  1  in  2*35.  It  is  proper,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection to  state  that  the  returns  for  Bellevue  Ho^ital  are  believed  to  be  in- 
complete. They  are  based  in  a  considerable  degree  on  the  confessions  of  the 
patients ;  and  it  is  known  that  many,  e^>ecially  among  Uie  women,  have 
denied  any  contamination,  when  feicts,  subsequently  developed,  have  shown 
that  their  statements  were  not  true. 

"  Is  it  to  be  believed,  then,  Uiat  one  in  three,  or  even  one  in  four,  of  that 
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large  c\asa  of  our  population  whose  cimmnstances  ooinpel  them  (o  seek  tJie 
ouuaaJOQul  iiiil  (if  medical  cbarities,  are  UiuUhI  nith  venereal  jjoiHoa  7  Thi« 
|ke  Modicol  Board  do  not  tliink  they  are  authorizod  to  state.  But  the  fuctB 
cited,  and  others  within  their  reach,  justify  them  in  sajring  that  vene- 
lutcaacs  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent  tiinoiig  the  poor  of  tho  eity.  The 
e  number  of  wouieii  eeiit  by  the  police  eimrte  to  be  trouted  for  these  dis- 
0  Penitentiary  Hospital  would  alone  be  eufficient  CTidenu)  of  this, 
^et  such  persons  ixtni^titute  but  a  email  proportion  of  tlio§e  who,  even  among 
"  a  poor,  euficr  from  these  disordei^.  Uicipen^ary  physicians,  and  those  in 
vivbte  pnctioc,  can  show  a  inuuh  longer  list  of  the  vietiiuB  of  impure  iotcN 

"  But  the  disease  is  not  confined  to  thJM  class.  Tlic  adrcrtieemcnto  which 
i  the  newspapers,  introduced  by  men  who '  confine  their  practice  to  one 
8  of  disease,  in  which'  they  '  have  treated  twenty  thnusaud  o&aee,'  more 
less,  demonstrate  bow  large  is  the  (Himpouy  of  invgulars  who  live  and 
grow  rich  on  Uic  harvest  of  these  grapes  of  Sodom.  And  yet  their  long  list 
of '  unfurtunatea'  would  disolose  but  a  fraction  of  the  evil  among  those  who 
able  to  pay  for  medical  eorvicoa.  The  Modieal  Board  are  unable  to  stale 
I  of  the  income  of  regular  and  qualified  pbyaiciaUB  in  tliia  city 
derived  from  the  trentmunt  of  venereal  diseases,  but  they  know  it  is  large, 
that  many  who  never  advertise  their  skill  reeeii-o  more  from  this  source 
Q  ftom  all  other  sources  together.  They  believe  that  there  is  no  one 
among  the  unavoidable  diseases,  however  prevalent,  for  the  treatment  of 
which  the  well-to-do  citizens  of  New  York  pay  one  half  so  much  as  they 
p«y  to  be  relieved  from  the  consequenocB  of  their  illicit  pleasures. 

"The  city  hills  of  mortality  give  little  information  regnrditig  the  fir* 
(lOBDoy  uf  veuereal  aSectlons.  Xiwj  Vtuerea  keeps  its  place  in  the  tables, 
ind  ooants  its  score  or  two  of  deaths  aimually.  Although  this  class  uf  dis- 
ordors  is  tiot  frequently  fatal,  except  among  children,  it  is  credited  with  only 
ft  ftnctitm  of  the  work  it  oetuidly  performs.  The  physieian  does  not  feci 
oUltid  npon,  in  his  return  of  the  causes  of  death,  to  brand  his  patient's  mem* 
ocy  with  dii^iaoe,  ur  to  record  an  sccuoution  against  near  relatives.  During 
infancy  the  real  disease  is  buried  under  such  tonus  as  Slarasmus,  Atrophia. 
InfftDtilc  Debility,  or  Inflammation,  while  in  adults,  Inflammation  of  the 
iroot,  Phagcdauui,  Ulceration,  Scrofula,  and  the  like,  take  the  responsibil- 
of  the  dentil. 

These  affections  are  strictly  what  tlie  ad^'ertisers  denominate  them, 
'prlvatv  diseases' — a  lejHDsy  which  the  '  unfortunate'  always  strives  to  con- 
.1,  and,  so  long  as  it  spares  his  speech  and  countenance,  usually  succeeds 
The  physician  is  his  only  confidant,  and  the  physician  r» 
Ifc™  all  to  the  class  of '  innocent  sccrcta,'  which  arc  not  to  he  revealed.  The 
public,  tlicrtittin.',  know  little  ul'  tlie  prevalence  of  such  discoseo,  and  still  len 
of  the  fearful  ravages  tltey  are  uapablo  of  making. 
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^^  Still,  as  haa  been  jast  said,  syphilis  is  not  often  tlie  immediate  came  of 
death  in  adults.  After  its  first  local  effects  are  over— and  these,  thoogfa 
generally  mild,  are  sometimes  frighttul—  the  poison  lingera  in  the  system 
ready  to  break  out  on  any  provocation  in  some  one  of  its  many  disgosting 
manifestation^  often  deforming  and  branding  its  victim,  threatening  life 
and  making  it  a  burden,  and  yet  refusing  the  poor  consolation  of  a  grave. 
Like  the  vodture  which  fed  on  the  entrails  of  the  too  amorous  Tityus,  it  tor- 
tures and  consumes,  but  is  slow  to  destroy,  and  often  its  visible  brand,  like 
the  scarlet  badge  once  worn  by  the  adulteress,  proclaims  a  lasting  disgrace. 
The  protracted  suffering  of  mind  and  body  produced  by  this  dass  of  distem- 
pers, the  cver-changiog  and  often  loathsome  form  of  their  secondary  acci- 
dents, and  the  almost  irradicable  character  of  the  poison,  seem  almost  to 
justify  an  old  opinion,  sanctioned  by  a  papal  bull  as  late  as  1826,  that  then 
diseases  are  an  avenging  plague,  appointed  by  Heaven  as  a  special  punish- 
ment for  a  special  sin. 

^^  The  relentless  character  of  syphilitic  diseases  stands  out  in  painful  re- 
lief in  its  transmission  from  parent  to  offspring.  Here  it  is,  indeed,  that 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,  because  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes.  The  contaminated  husband  or  wife  is  left  through  years  of  child- 
lessness or  of  successive  bereavements  to  mourn  over  early  follies,  and  to 
repent  when  repentance  is  fruitless.  The  syphilitic  man  or  woman  can 
hardly  become  the  parent  of  a  healthy  child. 

^^  A  young  man  has  imbibed  the  contagion ;  it  has  become  constitution- 
al. After  a  few  weeks,  or  months  perhaps,  of  treatment,  the  visible  signs 
of  the  disease  no  longer  tomient  him.  He  has  contracted  a  matrimonial 
alliance,  and  soon  marries  a  healthy  and  virtuous  woman.  He  flatters  him- 
self that  he  is  cured.  A  few  months  suffice  to  give  him  painful  proofed 
his  en-or,  for  then  his  growing  hopes  of  paternity  are  suddenly  blasted.  In- 
stead of  the  child  of  his  hopes  be  sees  a  shriveled  and  leprous  corpse.  This 
is  but  the  first  in  a  series  of  similar  misfortunes.  He  has  poisoned  the 
fruit  of  his  loins,  and  again  and  again,  and  still  again,  it  &lls  withered  and 
dead.  At  length  nature  seems  to  have  triumphed  over  this  foe  to  domestic 
happiness,  and  the  parents'  hearts  arc  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  living 
child.  Their  joy  is  short-lived.  The  child  is  feeble  and  sickly,  and  in  a 
few  days  or  weeks  another  death  is  added  to  the  penance  list  of  the  hum- 
bled and  grieving  father. 

"This  mournful  story  will  need  no  essential  changes  in  the  narration, 
should  the  poison  of  impure  intercourse,  legitimate  or  illicit,  linger  in  the 
veins  of  the  mother. 

'^  A  child  of  such  a  connection  may  be  bom  in  apparent  health,  but  be- 
fore six  months  have  passed,  some  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  in&ntile 
syphilis  will  l)c  likely  to  appear  and  threaten  its  life.  In  the  contest  which 
follows  between  disease  and  the  treatment,  the  physician  is  commonly 
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torious,  hut  die  contest  ts  id  manj  ensce  proUnoted,  and  often  it  is  to  be  re- 
uuwod  Again  and  again.  And  after  all,  it  ia  not  boliorod  thnt  children 
thii§  taiittod  nt  tkiuir  birth  often  grow  up  anil  acqniro  that  degree  of  health 
and  vigor  whieii  is  popularly  ascribed  tn  a  good  eonsMultoji, 

"  These  are  facts  fiunilior  to  physicians  pructieiiig  in  turge  tciims.  But 
the  histurj  of  itiheritixl  sjrpbilts  is  not  ocunplete.  If,  in  the  oase  ju«t  recited, 
the  irife  escape  eonUniiDation  from  her  husband  aitd  bcr  tinhorn  cliik),  jot 
the  sad  consequenoea  of  that  husband's  folly  are  not  yet  exhansted.  That 
taintvi!  child,  now  a  eickly  oureling  at  her  breast,  has  a  vennm  in  its  iiteci^ 
■t«d  lips  which  can  inoculate  the  mother  with  its  own  loathsome  puimn, 
wbil«  it  drawii  tin  oust^'nanee  from  the  Raercd  fountain  of  infantile  life.  But 
this  is  uut  hD.  Tht^so  little  innocents  sometimes  thread  theirdiBeasc  through 
tho  wliolo  circle  of  tho«e  who  bestow  on  them  their  care  and  kindnem.  The 
ouutngion  H|ja-ads  thmngb  the  use  of  the  tome  fpoon,  the  annir  linen,  and 
evoB  by  tbut  btgbcat  token  of  affection,  a  kiss.  It  bus  hinm  known  that  a 
■ingle  diseased  child  baa  contaminated  its  mother,  a  hired  nun«,  and^ 
through  that  nurses,  the  nurse's  child,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  hus- 
batul's  mother  and  the  mother's  sister.  Such  aro  sometimes  the  weigh^ 
K  of  a  singb  enor. 


"  PREVENTION. 

"  That  the  groat  souroe  of  tho  venereal  joisi^n  is  prostitutinn,  m^uires  no 

The  first  i]uestioa,  then,  to  he  nnewcrul,  is.  Con  prostitution  bo 

evented  t     In  answering  this  quesdon.  )t  is  neueMarir  In  remember  that 

e  bistriiy  of  tiie  wtvld  dcmonstratea  tho  exialenoe  of  this  vice  in  ell  ages, 

I  Hid  among  nil  nations,  sinco  tho  day  its  first  pages  wore  written.     The  ap- 

l^ito  which  incites  it  has  always  been  stronger  than  nionil  restmtnta^ 

ftttrouger  tbau  the  law.     No  rigor  of  punishment,  no  nolenco  of  publio  do- 

iBiinoiation  ;  neither  exile,  u»r  tho  duiigoon,  nor  yet  the  disgusting  malady 

I  Wtb  which  nature  puniabea  tlie  pHK-tiuu  baa  over  effected  its  exterminatiuu, 

■  wen  for  a  single  year.     Great  as  this  evil  has  always  been,  it  can  not  bo 

'iuiid  thnt  in  mir  own  time  some  of  the  accidents  of  what  is  called  1^ 

rvgnii  iif  tocirly  tend,  at  tcjist  in  Inr^  towns,  greatly  tn  increnac  it.     Tho 

»  of  living  oro  every  where  tlie  great  obstacle  to  early  marriages, 

r  such  cjcpcnaes  be  positively  nocessar)'  or  be  ilemanded  by  the  social 

intinn  of  the  individual,  (he  fa^ion  of  bis  eloai,  and  tliorefiiro  beeoma 

lativcly  nccraenry.     Wherever  thew  expenses  mcrease  more  rapidly  llian 

u  rewards  of  labiir,  marriage  becomes  impnrabic  fiir  a  constnntly  inireiuring 

gvumber,  or  can  only  bo  piircluiW  nl  the  price  of  socinl  poKition.     Sot  ab- 

e  frum  marriage  diNa  nut  abolish  or  luodemtc  tbi!  nntuntt  appetites. 

|Tbo  giT<Bt  law  of  nature  on  which  the  existence  of  the  race  depeiidii  is  not 

latMl  liy  nny  artificial  state  of  wciety.     MonI  or  leligioua  principles 

u  iu  u[)«mtiiiUH  in  Nomc;  huninn  laws  in  aume ;  tbo  fear  of  con- 
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sequences  in  some ;  yet  there  always  have  been,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  many  of  both  sexes  who  are  not  restrained  by  any  of  these  oonsiden- 
tions.  These  have  sustained,  and  probably  will  continue  to  sustain,  not 
only  prostitution  but  houses  of  prostitution,  in  the  face  of  every  human  law. 
Suppressed  in  one  form,  it  immediately  assumes  another.  Again  pursued, 
it  retreats  to  hiding-places  where  darkness  and  secrecy  protect  it  from  the 
pursuer. 

^^  Severe  penalties  have  heretofore  only  increased  the  evils  of  proetitutioD. 
If  a  hundred  women  are  consigned  to  priEon  for  this  vice  to-day,  b^ore  a 
month  has  elapsed  a  hundred  more  have  taken  their  places,  and  the  hundred, 
though  punished,  are  not  reformed.  Impelled  by  a  love  of  their  profession, 
or  some  by  the  passion  to  emulate  the  more  fortunate  of  their  sex  in  the 
finery  of  dress  (a  passion  which  first  occasioned  their  fall),  many  by  want, 
and  all  by  a  sense  that  they  are  outcasts,  they  are  no  sooner  liberated  than 
they  return  with  new  zeal  to  the  life  from  which  they  have  been  detained 
only  by  force.  Severe  laws  compel  secrecy ;  they  can  do  no  more.  When 
prostitution  is  criminal,  disease,  if  known  to  others,  is  a  practical  convic- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances  the  contaminated  will  be  slow  to  confess 
disease,  and  so  subject  themselves  to  punishment.  Yet  their  passions  and 
their  necessities  alike  forbid  even  temporary  abstinence.  They  spread  dis- 
ease without  limit. 

^^  Under  this  fact  lies  an  important  thought.  Were  it  no  more  disgrace- 
ful to  contract  syphilis  than  it  is  to  have  fever  and  ague,  the  diseased  would 
seek  early  relief,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  certain  relief,  and  the  disor- 
der would  soon  be  confined  to  the  pitiable  few  who  have  lost  in  drunkenness 
and  misery  the  instinctive  dread  of  all  that  is  foul  and  disgusting  in  person- 
al disease.  Prostitution,  it  is  true,  would  then  be  restored  to  its  old  Roman 
dignity,  yet  venereal  disease  could  then  be  reached,  and  all  btU  eradicated. 
But  a  respectable  s^-philis  does  not  belong  to  our  age  and  nation.  It  lost 
caste  in  the  beginning,  and  its  exploits  in  modem  times  have  not  been  of  a 
character  to  win  it  friends.  The  supposition  aims  only  to  show,  by  con- 
trast, the  evils  of  well- intended,  but  probably  injudicious  legislation.  Re- 
garding pains  and  penalties :  if  the  whip,  confiscation,  and  banishment,  in 
the  bands  of  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis,  aided  by  a  right  good  will  and  all 
the  powers  of  a  military  despotism,  could  not  suppress  prostitution,  or  even 
prevent  the  opening  of  houses  of  prostitution ;  if  penal  kws  in  Europe,  from 
the  days  of  these  earnest  princes  until  now,  have  utterly  failed  of  their  ob- 
ject, as  they  notoriously  have,  it  is  fair  to  ask  how  much  more  can  prohib- 
itory laws  accomplish  in  a  coimtry  where  the  right  of  private  judgment  and 
personal  liberty  in  speech  and  action  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  body 
politic  ?  They  have  hitherto  been  ineffectual.  In  spite  of  such  laws,  the 
vice  is  increasing.  In  conseqvtnce  of  atich  laws,  its  moat  enormous  phyncal 
evil  is  extending  its  baleful  influence  through  every  rank  and  cirde  of  soH^ 
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ely.     It  ia  fltill  umphftticallj  the  plague  nf  the  poor-,  it  still  brings  sorrow 
uid  misenr  tu  the  fireeiJes  of  tim  uffluent  und  titled. 

**  A  utopiuD  view  of  the  perfoctibility  of  man  wight  look  for  the  reme- 
dy to  thia  evil  iu  univerKal  early  marriages,  in  domestic  happiiuss,  and  in  a 
universal  mortJ  sense  which  will  compel  men  and  women  Iu  keep  their 
F  tturriugc  vowa.  But,  taking  man  an  he  is,  we  find  the  titles  of  society  set 
kiWlth  constantly  increasing  strength  aguinat  early  marriages ;  that  doiuostio 
■  lutppineas  is  not  i^-Donymoas  with  marriage)  whether  early  or  late ;  and  that 
%^bi>  nioml  scnae  which  should  teach  all  men  to  observe  even  their  anlenui 
a  would  be  miraculous.  For  these  things  the  law  has  done  all  that 
Ejlns  been  thought  wise  to  attempt,  probably  all  that  it  can  do. 

"  Bat  it  may  be  aeked,  If  goveninient  has  the  power  to  relieve  society  of 
iho  vice  of  dmnkenuL'HS,  why  despair  of  it*  power  regarding  prostitution? 
In  reply  it  may  be  a»ked  if  the  drunkard  himaelf  ia  ever  cnrod  of  his  vi- 
cious appetite  by  jiennlties  ?     The  statnto  despairs  of  this.     It  even  rccog- 
B  its  inability  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  while  they  ex- 
I  bt ;  it  thercfuru  claims  the  right  to  seiite  and  destroy  them.    Can  it  seiu 
im  and  destroy  the  inborn  passion  which  fills  and  sup[nrts  houses  of  pineld- 
tntion !     Then  it  can  not  do  for  the  one  what  it  hopes  to  do  tor  the  other. 
"  Again :  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  have  been  cited 
1  thia  cuniieolion  us  illustrating  the  puwor  of  law.     In  trespass,  theft, 
ce,  or  fraud,  tiome  one  a  wronged ;  and  tlioso  who  have  been  injund 
Bek  to  bring  the  offender  to  justiyp.     Here  there  ia  no  aggrieved  petscm. 
lUirest  ore  go  in  interest  that  they  deprecate  the  interfer- 
«i  of  all  law,  except  what  they  claim  to  bolievo  is  the  law  of  Nalore. 

a  there  ito  hope  in  the  societies  of  nii>ral  reform  I     For  the  bu|> 

,  or  even  cheeking  of  the  general  vive.  none  whatever.     The  asso- 

n  New  York  de«orveit  luueh  praise  for  itd  lealous  henuvoluuee.    They 

wvo  brought  bock  eomc  of  these  erring  women  to  tho  paths  of  virtue,  but 

ly  have  done  no  mere  to  step  the  current  of  prmtitation  than  he  could  do 

a  dry  u]i  tbo  current  of  the  HiidMiu  who  dips  water  witli  a  bucket.     In 

I  troth  it  may  bu  said  that  the  [latlut  uf  virtue  hare  been  fuiind  to  be  alip- 

y  places  fur  some  that  would  bo  thought  converts.    Wisdom's  ways  have 

pfeeen  feund  too  peaceful  for  thcfo  dunghtcra  of  excitement.     This  is  said  in 

It  of  disparagement  tu  the  efforts  of  the  society.     Tliey  may  well  lie 

d  of  what  they  have  done.     But  it  'u  said  tu  show  bow  little  the  kind- 

i  the  best  can  do  to  rechiim  tho>K  who  have  aaxx  fallen  from  virtoe 

i  honor. 

"  Let  tho  gniit  fact,  then,  be  well  undcrstnod,  that  prohibitory  measures 
a  always  fulled,  and,  from  the  nature  uf  the  ooee,  must  forever  foil  to 
s  prostitution. 
"  Lot  this  additional  faut.  illasirau'<d  in  the  tonffixi^  nmaik,  bs  well 
laidcrcd,  that  penalties  do  not  rdonu  the  o 


»  But  i( 
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seoTBGy  in  the  offense,  and  silenoe  regarding  its  oonfleqnenoes,  which  is  a 
chief  cause  of  the  present  wide  diffusion  of  the  venereal  poison. 

^^  What,  then,  is  the  proper  province  of  legislation  in  this  imponant 
matter? 

^^  The  wise  lawgiver  does  not  attempt  impossihilities.  He  knows  that 
laws  which  experience  has  demonstrated  can  not  he  enforced,  teach  disre- 
spect and  disobedience  to  all  law.  He  knows  that  human  passions  can  not 
be  changed  by  human  legislation.  He  knows  that,  if  he  attempt  the  im- 
possible greater  in  the  control  of  vice,  he  is  certain  to  neglect  the  possible 
and  important  less.  He  knows  that  the  river  will  not  cease  to  flow  at  his 
command.  If  it  overflows  and  desolates,  he  raises  its  banks  and  dikes  in 
the  flood  to  prevent  a  general  inundation.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  have  tried  in  vain  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  prostitution ; 
with  the  opening  of  the  present  century  they  began  to  dike  in  the  river  and 
prevent  avoidable  mischief.  For  a  long  time  we  too  have  had  laws  against 
prostitution,  which,  with  every  proper  effort  on  the  part  of  those  in  authori- 
ty, have  proved  as  useless  as  those  who  live  by  this  illicit  traffic  could  de- 
sire— as  mischievous  in  spreading  disease  as  the  quack  advertiser  could  wish. 
Is  it  not  time,  then,  to  inquire  whether  we  have  not  attempted  too  much  ; 
whether,  if  we  attempt  less,  we  shall  not  accomplish  more  ?  May  we  not  be 
able  to  limit  and  control  what  we  have  not  the  power  to  prevent  ?  If  we 
can  not  do  all  that  a  large  benevolence  might  wish  to  accomplish,  in  the 
name  of  humanity  is  it  not  our  duty  to  do  what  is  useful  and  practicable 
— all  that  is  possible  ? 

"  While  the  Medical  Board  are  persuaded  that  by  a  change  of  policy,  such 
as  is  suggested  by  the  facts  and  reasons  herewith  submitted,  much  can  be 
done  to  limit  and  control  prostitution,  and  much  more  toward  the  eradica- 
tion of  venereal  diseases,  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  offer  the  details  of  a 
plan  by  which  they  hope  these  important  ends  can  be  attained.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Board  ot*  Governors,  they  are  now  in  correspondence  with  the 
medical  officers  of  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  Europe,  where  restrictive 
measures  have  replaced  prohibitory.  When  they  have  obtained  the  infor- 
mation which  they  hope  this  correspondence  will  furnish,  they  will  ask  leave 
to  submit  a  supplementary  report. 

"  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D.,  President. 

"  John  T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D.,  Secretary  pro  tern, 

"  Note. — It  is  l)?liovcd  that  not  far  fmin  ton  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  Bellcvue 
Hospital  arc  admitted  for  affections  which  have  their  origin  remotely  in  venereal 
disease.  A  certain  form  of  rheumatism,  certain  inflammations  of  the  throat,  eyes, 
bonc5>,  and  joints ;  stricture  and  cutaneous  eruptions  arc  the  most  common  diseases 
of  this  chiss.  What  proj)ortion,  if  any,  of  those  who  suffer  from  scrofula  and  scrof- 
ulous inflammations,  from  consumption  and  other  chronic  diseases,  owe  their  pres- 
ent illness  to  a  constitutional  syphilitic  vice,  inherited  or  acquired,  there  are  no 
means  of  determining  satisfactorily.'* 


Mtdical  Board,  Dellevw  Hotpilal,  Nhe  York: 
JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.  D.,  President. 


lauc  Wood,  M.  D. 
Joux  T.  Metcau-b,  M.  D, 
AixiNzo  Clark,  M.  D. 
Bbsjamis  W.  M-CREAnv,  M.  D. 
I8*jic  E.  Taylor,  M.  D. 
GioROB  T.  Elliott.  M.  D. 
B.  FoRBTCE  Barker.  M.  1>. 
Valbstisk  Mott,  M.  D. 


Alexander  U.  Stkvkns,  M.  D. 
James  U.  Wood,  }l.  D. 
W11.LARD  Parker,  M.  D. 
ChaBLES  D.  f-UlTQ,  M.  D. 
liEVFis  jV.  Saybe.  M.  D. 
John  J.  Craxc,  M.  D. 
John  A.  Lidell,  M.  D> 
Stephen  Smith,  M.  D. 


»  ftTKir/  of  Doctor  H.  N.  WmTTELsEy,  Residejil  Phjsician  0/ BandaiPi 
Island,  ill  on«ioej-  to  ctrUtin  q^uiitt  iij  Isaac  Townskkd,  £*;.,  Govtntor 
of  th*  Mmg-houM,  upon  Conttitutional  Syjihilu: 

■'  K«»  York,  Novrmh-r  5S,  183.1. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  From  ropcntcd  conversBtions  witU  you,  I  urn  led  to  bolUve 

thut  uuiDj  diite&9es  incidcatal  to  tliu  vliildri!,]  □[]  RaiidalI'M  IsiaiiJ  nmyprop- 

Arly  be  traced  to  paronts  who  are  affectod  with  constitutional  iiyphilis. 

give  me  jour  viuwb  lui  to  tlio  followiiig  ([ucstions  aa  early  m  lOth 

Decenibor. 

"  1.  Among  the  children  under  jour  care,  to  what  extent  does  inherited 
gyphilis  exist? 

8.  Under  what  form  doi»  const! tutiunol  syphiliB  present  itself,  and  what 
attributable  to  iu  taint? 
Are  not  iho  oliildien  of  parents  thus  nffccteil  unhealthy,  scrofulous, 
•object  to  disciucs  of  the  eye,  joint;,  etc. ! 

"  Very  respoctfuJly,  Isaac  TowNBEyn,  Governor  A.  II. 

Doi-tor  il.  N.  WiimELBKT,  Resident  rtij^Uian,  It.  I." 


■•RntiJnir*  ['Innd,  Dec.  31,  1835. 
"  Isaac  Townsesd,  Eat].,  President  of  the  Boanl  ( 
of  Gosemiirs  of  the  Alnui-honse.  ) 

Dear  Sir, — In  regard  to  the  inlenogatorita  contained  in  your  note  of 
«  nwcnl  date  on  the  Buhjuet  of  horoditAry  syphilis,  I  have  the  honor  to 
wply; 

"  I.  Regarding  its  prevalence.  It  i»  a  matter  of  record  that  nine  tenths 
of  nil  diamaes  trcntwl  in  this  hospital  during  the  past  five  yi-urs  huve  been 
of  ounstitutional  origin,  and  for  the  most  port  hereditary.  Those  itisuosea 
ne  a  variety  of  forms,  mid  involve  nearly  every  rtmetnro  of  the  boily, 
terminating  in  oachexia.  ni-ruxiuu!^,  [ihagedxiia,  etc..  etc.  Tint  oxaet  pro- 
pcn-tion  which  hereditary  syiihilis  beats  to  this  mm  of  cimslitnlional  do- 
{imritj  can  not  be  Rlotod  wi:li  accuracy  for  the  following  tt 
U  u 
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''  Children  are  admitted  to  this  institution  between  two  and  fifteen  years 
of  age,  thus  throwing  out  of  the  category  infantile  syphilis  in  all  its  forms ; 
and  except  in  few  cases,  showing  none  of  its  specific  characteristics,  having 
been  modified  by  appropriate  treatment,  but  manifests  itself  by  general  con- 
stitutional depravity,  and  determines  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  embrac- 
ing nearly  every  form  of  skin  disease,  afibction  of  the  mucous  membranes  and 
their  dependencies,  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  of  the  bones,  e^edally  of 
joints,  etc.,  proving  the  prolific  and  lamentable  source  of  many  of  the  dis- 
eases incident  to  children  of  the  class  presented  in  this  institution.  Making, 
then,  due  allowimce  for  its  masked  form,  in  which  the  consequences  of  in- 
herited S3rphilis  appear  in  this  institution,  together  with  the  absence  of  the 
previous  history  both  of  patients  and  parents,  it  is  believed  an  approximate 
estimate  may  be  made  of  the  part  which  this  malady  bears  to  the  sum  of 
constitutional  disease.  From  the  foregoing  facts,  and  from  careful  observation 
during  the  past  few  years  in  this  branch  of  the  Alms-house  Department,  it 
appears  that  human  degradation  is  the  source  of  the  stream  of  pollution  sup- 
plying this  hospital  with  disease ;  and  farther,  that  of  all  the  vices  which 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  depravity,  both  moral  and  physical,  prostitution 
and  its  consequences  furnish  the  larger  proportion. 

"  Here  we  have  the  sad  picture  presented  of  a  large  number  of  children 
doomed  to  an  early  grave,  or  to  breathe  out  their  miserable  existence  bear- 
ing a  loathsome  disease,  carrying  the  penalties  of  vice  of  which  they  them- 
selves arc  innocent,  being  a  generation  contaminated,  and  capable  only  of 
contaminating  in  turn. 

"  In  the  above  sketch  I  have  confined  my  statement  to  syphilis  as  mani- 
fested in  the  Nursery  Hospital,  where  the  average  number  of  cases  of  dis- 
ease treated  is  about  two  thousand.  From  this  field  is  excluded  every 
variety  of  the  disease  except  the  one,  viz.,  constitutional  syphilis  affecting 
children  after  having  been  modified  by  treatment  in  the  infant. 

"  H.  N.  Whtttelsey,  M.  DJ' 

It  has  been  stated  already  that  the  information  obtained  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  is,  to  a  very  great  degree,  undoubtedly 
reliable ;  but  a  few  words  more  in  reference  to  the  same  subject 
will  not  be  out  of  place,  if  we  consider  the  importance  such  infor- 
mation assumes  when  it  is  made  the  basis  of  serious  deduction. 
These  women  were  examined  singly  and  alone,  and  a  person  who 
has  been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  any  particular  inquiry 
is  able,  by  his  experience,  to  judge  whether  his  informants  are 
speaking  the  truth  in  their  replies.  For  this,  among  other  reasons, 
we  are  satisfied  that  in  almost  every  case  there  was  no  deception 
practiced,  but  that  the  answers  obtained  were  true  in  all  essential 
points.    Another  evidence  of  correctness  is  the  degree  of  congrui- 


ty  tliat  characterized  the  greater  part  of  tbe  replica.  Farther  than 
this:  a  reference  to  the  questions  themselves  (as  reprinted  in 
chapter  XXXTI.)  will  show  tbal  they  were  so  arranged  that  false- 
hoods would  be  easily  detected  unless  very  carefully  contrived  be- 
fore the  time  of  examination,  of  which  those  examined  had  no 
notice,  and  consequently  no  opportunity  for  fraud  or  deception 
could  possibly  exist. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered, although  the  mode  of  operation  was  simple.  It  may  bo 
briefly  described  aa  follows.  The  captain  of  each  police  district 
(and  oftentimes  the  writer  with  him)  explained  his  object  to  the 
kecptT  of  the  house,  assuring  her  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
annoy,  hara.%,  or  expose  her;  and,  particularly,  that  no  prosecu- 
tions should  be  based  upon  any  information  thua  collected.  This 
latter  promise  was  supported  by  a  letter  from  a  high  legal  func- 
liouary  addressed  to  the  Mayor  and  Police  Department,  assuring 
thorn  that  tbe  particulars  they  collected  should  not  be  used  in  any 
manner  prejudicial  to  the  women  themselves,  as  it  was  believed 
that  a  collection  of  the  nece^ary  information  required  by  such 
a  work  aa  the  present  would  be  productive  of  good  to  the  city. 
When  aatislicd  upon  tbe  subject  of  prosecution,  they  were  told 
that  the  real  motive  was  to  obtain  correct  particulars  of  prostitu- 
tion without  exposing  individual  cases,  so  aa  to  enable  the  public 
to  judge  of  its  extent,  and  assist  them  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  nocoseity  of  arrangements  which  would  ultimately  become 
protective  to  our  citizens  at  large,  as  well  as  to  housekeepers  and 
courtesans,  and  many  of  the  housekeepers  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  design  might  be  aecomj>li8hed.  Their  interests,  therefore,  led 
them  to  speak  the  truth.  In  short,  from  the  precautions  taken, 
and  from  the  result  ilaelf,  very  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  aa 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  principal  part  of  the  replies  on  all  essen- 
tial points;  and  upon  thia  consideration  these  replies  have  lieen 
made  the  basis  of  the  description  and  remarks  upon  PeostitctiuN 
IN  New  York. 

The  task  is  completed,  and  the  reader's  attention  may  bo  invited 
to  the  various  facts  substantiated,  as  embodied  in  the  following 

RECAPITirLATION. 
There  are  six  thousand  public  pnjstitutes  in  New  York. 
The  majority  of  these  arc  fi-om  liilcen  to  Iweiity-five  yeara  olij 
Three  eighths  of  them  were  bom  in  tlie  United  Slates. 
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Many  of  those  born  abroad  came  here  poor,  to  improve  their 
condition. 

Education  is  at  a  very  low  standard  with  them. 

One  fifth  of  them  are  married  women. 

One  half  of  them  have  given  birth  to  children,  and  more  than 
one  half  of  these  children  are  illegitimate. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  among  children  of  prostitutes  is  four 
times  greater  than  the  ordinary  ratio  among  children  in  New 
York. 

Many  of  these  children  are  living  in  the  abodes  of  vice  and  ob- 
scenity. 

The  majority  of  these  women  have  been  prostitutes  for  less  than 
four  years. 

The  average  duration  of  a  prostitute's  life  is  only  four  years. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  prostitutes  in  New  York  admit  that  they 
are  or  have  been  sufferers  from  syphUis. 

Seduction ;  destitution ;  ill  treatment  by  parents,  husbands,  or 
relatives;  intemperance;  and  bad  company,  are  the  main  causes  of 
prostitution. 

Women  in  this  city  have  not  sufficient  means  of  employment 

Their  employment  is  inadequately  remunerated. 

The  associations  of  many  employments  are  prejudicial  to  mo- 
rality. 

Six  sevenths  of  the  prostitutes  drink  intoxicating  liquors  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

Parental  influences  induced  habits  of  intoxication. 

A  professed  respect  for  religion  is  common  among  them. 

A  capital  of  nearly /w^r  millions  of  dollars  is  invested  in  the  bus- 
iness of  prostitution. 

The  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  prostitution  is  more  than 
seven  millions  of  dollars. 

Prohibitory  measures  have  signally  failed  to  suppress  or  check 
prostitution. 

A  necessity  exists  for  some  action. 

Motives  of  policy  require  a  change  in  the  mode  of  procedure. 


APPENDIS. 
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NEW   TORK   TODAT. 

EstinikUd  Number  of  Prostitutes. — Growth  tt  the  City  Attwided  with  Incroue 
at  Vice. — Officint  Figures  niid  Views. — EUceta  of  Attoiaptod  Suppression, — 
Prostitution  and  the  Public  tlealth.— .Syphilis  in  Ibo  HoapitJils.— The  St. 

'  IiOUiH  Experiment.— 1(8  Wboiesome  Effects.— rWhy  the  Law  was  Kepealed.— 
Diviiled  Public  Setitiiucnt  iw  to  Itocognixing  and  Regulating  Proslitntion. 

TuK  iavestigation  of  tho  subject  of  public  pi'ostitution  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  Uie  results  of  which  are  given  in  tbe  pre- 
ceding pages,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  185S.  The  population 
of  the  city  at  that  tinio  was  about  700,000,  and  Dr.  Sanger 
placed  the  number  of  public  prostitutes  at  6,000,  or  one  in  every 
117  inhabitants.  Acconling  to  the  lust  State  census  (180S)  the 
population  of  iho  city  was  about  1,800,000,  and,  if  the  increase 
of  prostitution  has  kept  |>ace  with  the  city's  growth,  the  nuni- 
ber  of  ihoso  constituting  the  appalling  roll  of  vice  at  the  present 
time  should  bo,  in  round  numbers,  1.5,500.  But  those  figures, 
startling  as  thoy  are,  would  seem  to  fall  far  short  of  the  calcu* 
lations  of  iiiuny  intelligent  investigators  of  the  subject,  who 
place  the  number  as  high  as  25,00o  and  even  30,000.  The  lat- 
ter was  the  tiguro  given  by  a  high  police  official  about  a  year 
ago.  The  sensational  estimate,  tacitly  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  tlif  State  Senate  during  its  late  inquiry,  putting  the 
number  at  50,000.  bears  on  its  face  the  mark  of  exaggeration, 
as  it  would  show  one  prostitute  in  every  3ti  inliabitanls,  includ- 
ing men,  women,  and  children. 

An  attempt,  at  the  present  time,  to  make  such  an  enumera- 
of  the  prostitutes  of  the  city  as  was  made  by  Dr.  Sanger 
1S58  would,  for  several  reasons,  prove  quite  futile.  Even 
were  tlio  police  authorities  disposed  to  contribute  their  aid  to 
the  undertaking,  they  would  be  powerless  to  perform  tliework 
intelligently,  since  njcent  events  with  which  the  reader  is  famil- 
iar have  resulted  in  driving  very  many  of  these  prostitutes  into 
biding.  In  short,  n\ien  proalilution  and  the  existence  of  recog- 
nized houses  of  prostitution,  as  in  185S,  are  now  officially 
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denied  by  the  police  as  a  body,  whatever  views  on  the  subject 
may  be  individually  entertained  by  them.  Superintendent 
Byrnes  has  only  to  say  :  "  There  is  no  record  of  these  people 
kept  in  this  department." 

If  we  accept  30,000  as  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  number 
of  prostitutes  and  1,800,000  as  the  resident  population  of  the 
city,  we  have  a  showing  of  one  prostitute  in  about  every  55 
inhabitants.  But  those  constituting  the  resident  population  of 
New  York  are  by  no  means  the  only  patrons  of  New  York's 
prostitutes.  The  floating  population  of  the  city,  always  large, 
and  made  up  chiefly  of  the  male  sex,  away  from  home  and 
home  influences,  contributes,  no  doubt,  more  largely  than  any 
other  element  to  the  support  of  these  women.  The  outlying 
cities  and  larger  towns,  where  there  are  few  or  no  public  pros- 
titutes,  are  also  all  tributary  to  New  York  in  this  respect,  just 
as  they  contribute  nightly  to  the  attendance  at  our  theatres ; 
and  in  view  of  these  facts  it  would  probably  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  30,000  prostitutes  of  New  York  are  main- 
tained by  a  population  of  4,000,000  or  even  5,000,000  instead 
of  1,800,000.  When  we  consider  the  close  proximity  to  the 
metropolis,  to  its  theatres,  its  churches,  its  shops,  as  well  as  its 
haunts  of  vice,  of  such  cities  as  Brooklyn  and  Newark,  it 
speaks  little  or  nothing  for  the  superior  virtue  of  these  commu- 
nities that  thej^  are  not  infested  with  public  courtesans  as  New 
York  is.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  who,  while  claiming  to 
be  residents  of  these  outlying  cities  and  towns,  daily  come  to 
the  metropolis  to  transact  their  business,  must  necessarily  con- 
tribute thousands  who  also  spend  nights  of  dissipation  here. 
They  are,  moreover,  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ways  and 
byways  of  the  city  as  are  the  residents  of  our  up-town  wards. 
Nor  is  this  surrounding  population  less  a  contributor  to,  than 
it  is  a  patron  of,  the  prostitution  of  New  York.  The  woman 
whose  fall  from  virtue  occurs  in  the  smaller  town  naturallv 
seeks  the  larger  city  in  which  to  lead  a  life  of  sin ;  and  it  not 
infrequently  occurs  that,  while  practising  her  calling  here,  she 
is  still  known  to  and  patronized  by  her  fonner  townspeople 
who  were  her  associates  when  a  virtuous  girl.  Thus  the  vicious 
class  of  a  very  large  population  outside  of  New  York  becomes 
directly  a  charge  uix)n  this  city,  swelling  the  number  of  inmates 
first  of  our  fashionable  haunts  of  vice,  then  of  our  dives,  of  our 


reformatories,  our  asyiaroB,  oup  hospitals,  and,  at  last,  our 
potter's  field. 

That  the  increase  of  prostitution  has  even  outstripped  tlie 
continuous  growth  of  New  York  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury there  can  be  little  doubt.  Such  a  disproportionate  incroiise 
of  %*ice  and  the  vicious  classes  would  seem  to  attend  the  growth 
of  all  cities.  Definite  data  shows  this  to  have  been  the  caae 
in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  Euroj>ean  capitals.  There 
are  periotis,  also,  that  seem  to  be  peculiarly  prolific  of  prostitu- 
tion. The  police  official  to  whom  we  have  alreiwly  referred, 
and  whose  opinions  are  based  upon  long  experience  and  obser- 
vation, expresses  the  view  that  during  the  years  of  our  late 
civil  war  there  was  a  very  inarkwl  increase  of  prostitution,  not 
only  in  New  York,  but  throughout  the  country.  Periods  of 
depression,  also,  would  seem  to  be  marked  by  like 
ills;  ami  the  same  authority  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
INWt  two  years,  despite  alt  efforts  to  suppress  public  prostitu- 
tion, there  has  been  an  almost  unprecedented  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  either  covertly  or  openly  seek  to  exist  by 
tbe  pi-actice  of  this  vice.  That  such  should  bo  the  case  will 
we  come  to  consider  the  causes  which  lead 
i«n  to  prostitution.  Chief  among  these  causes,  as  Dr. 
Sanger  found  it  in  1858,  as  we  find  it  to-day,  and  will,  no 
doabt,  find  it  to  the  end,  is  poverty,  "the  stem  necessity  to 
live." '  The  fact  that  women  are  jwrhaps  better  paid  to-day 
than  tliey  were  when  Dr.  Sanger  made  his  inquiry,  and  tliat 
new  avenues  of  employment  have  been  opened  to  them,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  affecting  the  matter  to  any  markeil  extent, 
when  we  consider  the  vast  and  constantly  increasing  number  of 
the  unemployed  and  dependant. 

The  \!ist  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  great  changes  in 
New  York — changes  in  the  types  and  character  of  its  population 
as  well  as  a  numerical  increase — and  could  Dr.  Sanger  revisit 
to-<iay  the  scenes  of  his  former  labors  he  would  witness  a  meta. 
morphosis  of  the  city  in  rcsjiect  to  not  only  its  geography  and 
inhabitants,  but  in  the  location,  numl^er.and  character  of  those 
constituting  ita  vicious  and  dangerous  ethics.     He  would  dis- 

■'I>r.  F.  R  Stnrgis,  whnM  DbKerraMon  hn*  b«rn  TfTf  Im^-e  bolli  In  Ibis 
7  Ml]  utiniKiI,  espnw«e»  tha  opinion  thai  lore  o(  tlraai  U  et*n  a  man 
■a  ctuw  ol  womau't  till  tlian  pdvertjr. 
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cover  new  causes  and  sources  of  vice,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not 
discover  new  vices.  Where  he  met  the  Irish,  Q^rman,  and 
Anglo-American,  he  would  find  to-day  the  Italian,  the  Russian 
Jew,  and  the  Chinese.  The  influx  of  these  latter  in  the  last 
few  years,  while  contributing  very  slightly  to  the  ranks  of 
public  prostitution,  has  introduced  vices  peculiar  to  these  races, 
and,  through  habits  of  uncleanliness  and  lax  morals,  done  much 
to  generate  and  scatter  infections  incident  to  illicit  sexual  indul- 
gence. The  statistics  of  the  City  Dispensary,  to  which  we  will 
have  occasion  to  refer  later  on,  convey  some  idea  of  the  vice  and 
disease  which  exist  among  and  infect  the  large  class  who  pop- 
ulate the  overcrowded  tenement  districts  of  the  city.  When 
we  consider  that  venereal  disease  is  the  direct  offspring  of 
uncleanliness,  this  condition  of  things,  this  fearful  menace  to  the 
public  health,  cannot  be  wondered  at.  Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor,'  consult- 
ing surgeon  of  the  City  Hospital,  and  whose  long  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  contagions  incident  to  vice  is  probably  not 
exceeded  by  that  of  any  member  of  his  profession,  did  not  hes- 
itate to  express  to  the  writer  the  startling  opinion  that  the 
large  majority  of  those  who  have  come  under  his  care  and  atten- 
tion in  the  last  few  years  have  come  not  from  the  houses  of 
prostitution  nor  the  street- walking  class  nor  those  contaminated 
by  public  prostitutes,  but  from  the  overcrowded  tenements  in 
the  foreign  quarters  of  the  city.  Wo  will  endeavor,  before  con- 
cluding this  chapter,  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  legislation  look- 
ing to  the  enrollment  and  regulation  of  New  York's  30,000 
public  courtesans,  and,  in  view  of  the  facts  just  stated,  it  would 
seem  that  more  effective  and  rigorous  tenement-house  and  fac- 
tory laws  are  equally  essential  as  sanitary  measures.  A  start* 
ling  discovery  made  by  the  writer,  in  his  investigation  of  the 
vice  and  disea:^e  existing  in  a  single  block  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city,  was  the  extreme  youth  of  a  majority  of  the  women  or  girls 
infected.  A  mere  child  of  fourteen  years,  in  one  tenement,  having 
contracted  disease,  communicated  it  directly  to  eleven  others 
living  under  the   same  roof.     This  would  seem  to  suggest 

'  Dr.  Taylor  has,  in  various  capacities,  been  connected  vrith  the  City  Hospi* 
tal  since  I860,  and,  during  this  long  period,  his  practice  has  been  largely  con* 
fined  to  the  venereal  wards  of  the  institution.  He  is,  therefore,  an  authority  on 
this  subject.  There  are  in  the  City  Hospital,  at  present,  three  male  and  three 
female  wards,  six  in  all,  in  which  patients  suffering  from  venereal  diseases 
only  are  admitted 


1 

i 


imoBt  promiscuous  intercourse  among  the  occupants  of  tlie 
building. 

That  there  has  been  a  fearful  "increase  of  juvenile  vice  in 
the  last  tew  years  cannot  be  questioned.  Dr.  Sanger  found 
among  the  inmates  of  public  houses  of  prostitution  many  ivLo 
had  not  readied  fifteen  years  of  ngo.  Yet  be  probably  knew 
nothing  of  that  modern  creature  of  depravity,  to  whom  we  can 
refer  only  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day,  the  "chippy."  To 
some  extent  these  children  correspond  to  the  "  flower  girls " 
of  Paris,  and  here,  as  there,  their  patrons  wouUl  seem  more 
frequently  to  be  those  libertines  who  are  fur  advanceil  in  years 
as  well  as  in  sin. 

Probably  the  average  life  of  a  prostitute  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  it  was  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Sanger's  investigation,  for 
there  has  been  no  marked  cbango  in  the  habits  of  Uiese  women, 
certainly  no  improvement.  Tiie  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  an 
almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  prf^titulion,  has  certainly 
not  diminishetl,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  increased  among  them. 
The  elder  I>r.  Gross,  of  Philatielphia,  writing  about  twenty 
years  after  Dr.  Sanger,  says  of  the  prostitute  in  this  respect: 
"  Her  life  is  generally  a  short  one,  often  not  exceeding  three, 
fonr,  or,  at  most,  five  years.  Steeped  as  she  commonly  is  in 
misery,  poverty,  and  degradation,  slie  soon  seeks  consolation  in 
hard  drink,  and  finally  sinks  under  the  combined  infiuence  of 
syphilitic  poison  and  alooholio  stimulation."  ' 

From  time  to  time,  since  the  earliest  history  of  human 
government,  efforts  Imvo  been  made  to  suppress  prostitution. 
The  utter  failure  of  such  efforts  in  every  instance  Ims  been 
iriiown  by  Dr.  Sanger  and  numerous  other  writers;  and,  as  the 
['passions  of  man  and  the  frailty  of  ivoman  remain  unchanged, 
'there  is  no  reason  why  the  arm  of  the  law  or  moral  influences 
should  be  more  potent  in  accomplisliing  enforced  virtue  and 
chastity  in  the  nineteenth  than  they  were  in  the  t«nth  or  the 
fifth  century.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  iissertod  that  the 
advance  which  mankind  has  ma<le  in  civilization  and  intelli- 
gence has,  on  the  one  hand,  swept  away  superstitions  which 
Onco  gave  to  the  Church  a  jiower  it  no  longer  possesses,  while, 

"Syphilis  in  li9  R«laiion  tollie  PuliUo  Il^nltli." brings  paper T«a(1  byS.  D. 
M*,  M.D.,  LIj.n..  before  tbe  Americiin  Modiukl  Awociklion  at  ita  ii>e«tlllf  i 
B  Detroit,  Jiue  8,  1ST4. 
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that  they  have  become  any  less  in  namber,  however.  Those 
houses,  presided  over  by  women,  and  in  many  instances  known 
to  the  initiated  only,  have  to  a  great  extent  been  supplanted  by  a 
certain  class  of  so-called  ^^  hotels,"  conducted  by  men  and  open 
to  all  comers.  The  recent  raiding  of  several  of  these  places  by 
the  police  has  brought  them  into  notice  and  made  public  the 
methods  on  which  they  are  conducted.  About  the  only  claim 
to  their  being  hotels  rests  upon  the  fact  that  a  hotel  register 
is  kept  in  them.  Upon  this  the  male  customer  is  requii-ed  to 
enter  his  supposed  name,  with  the  addenda  '^and  wife,"  before 
he  and  his  female  companion  are  assigned  a  room.  Of  course 
the  name  he  inscribes  in  no  way  concerns  or  interests  the 
recipient  of  his  money,  and  its  being  entered  is  nothing  more 
than  a  form,  or  rather  a  "  blind,"  for  the  protection  of  the 
place.  That  the  name  written  (perhaps  in  a  disguised  hand)  is 
that  bestowed  upon  the  man  at  the  baptismal  font,  rarely 
occurs.  That  these  places  are  hotels  only  in  name,  and  in 
fact  are  really  assignation  houses,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
facts  that  their  patrons  seldom  if  ever  have  baggage,  even  so 
much  as  a  satchel  containing  a  night-robe,  and  that  the  rooms 
are  occupied  in  turn  by  numerous  couples  during  a  single  night. 
That  these  places  are  further  equipped  for  mischief  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  attached  to  most  of  them  is  a  licensed 
bar  from  which  intoxicants  can  be  readily  ordered  to  the 
rooms.  But  here  we  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Excise 
Department  of  the  city  by  stating  that  in  almost  every  instance 
where  these  establishments  have  been  detected  and  raided  by 
the  police,  the  license  to  sell  liquor  on  the  premises  has  been 
promptly  revoked.  And  perhaps  this  is  the  severest  penalty 
that  could  be  imposed  on  the  proprietors. 

That  clandestine  prostitution,  or  at  least  illicit  intercourse  of 
the  sexes,  is  also  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  even 
the  best  and  most  exclusive  of  our  hotels,  is  a  fact  that  we  refer 
to  only  because  it  serves  to  show  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to 
control  this  vice  or  erect  barriers,  legal  or  other,  that  will  keep 
it  within  channels  where  virtue  and  respectability  are  least  apt 
to  come  in  contact  with  it.  When  these  channels  are  dammed 
and  the  overflow  follows,  what  neighborhood,  what  class  can 
escape  the  inundation  ?  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  constant  e£Eort 
made  on  the  part  of  those  conducting  the  respectable  hotels  to 
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Hun^e  persoDs  of  btid  or  even  questionable  reputations,  of 
H&er  sex,  but  no  precaution  in  this  matter  can  prevent  at  least 
Visional  lnit>osition.  The  most  scrutinizing  hotel  clerk,  who 
is  generally  a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  will  adroit  that  he 
has  often  been  deceived.  Of  the  couple  well  dressed  and  of 
proper  deportment,  he  has  no  warrant  to  demand  a  marriage 
certificate.  Indeeil,  he  would  do  so  at  bis  personal  peril  in 
some  cases,  and  in  an}'  instance  a  mistake  would  be  not  only 
embarrassing,  but  expensive.  Those  availing  themselves  of  this 
fact  generally  understand  full  well  the  disadvantage  the  hotel 
clerk  labors  under.  The  well  dressed  country  swain,  over  atten- 
tive to  liis  pretty  and  susceptible  wife,  would  be  more  apt  to 
raise  in  the  clerk's  mind  a  suspicion  than  would  the  nonchalant 
city  roue  who,  having  often  rehearsed,  knows  full  well  how  to 
play  his  deceptive  jtart.  There  is  happily  this  to  say,  however, 
that  those  who  impose  upon  the  proprietor  or  the  clerk  of  the 
respectable  hotel  generally  so  demean  themselves  that  they 
le  and  go  wiihoul  their  true  character  being  discovered, 
so  no  scandal  is  created  and  no  real  harm  is  accomplished. 
_  considering  prostitution,  cither  public  or  clandestine,  in  its 
relation  to  public  health,  we  approach  the  subject  in  its  most 
serious  and  important  aspect;  and,  fortunately,  in  this  cose  we 
are  provided  with  somewhat  more  deQnite  data  and  a  much 
fuller  expression  of  opinion  than  we  have  t>een  able  to  secure 
from  those  jiersons  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  evil  merely  as 
instruments  of  our  defective  laws.  But  even  here  the  non- 
existence of  reliable  statistics,  outside  of  a  very  few  institutions, 
the  closing  of  their  doors  against  sufferers  from  venereal  afllio- 
tions  by  many  of  our  hospitals,  in  short,  the  inclination  of  the 
public  to  close  its  eyes  against  the  existence  of  tlie  evil  and  its 
direful  ravages,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  sadly  confront  us. 
If  even  sufHcient  data  to  arouse  the  public  understanding  and 
the  public  conscience  to  an  appreciation  of  what  unregulated 
prostitution  and  the  unchecked  sj}reading  of  ihe  infections 
resulting  from  tliis  evil  can  be  given,  we  will  feel  that  our 
labor  in  this  direction  wili  not  have  l)een  in  vain.  To  quote 
again  from  Br.  Gross : 

luld  be  11  tnallcr  of  Oevp  interest,  and,  In  a  iiracliciil  (wiiit  of 

',  ot  iho  groAktct  poMiblo  v&Iue,  It  we  couM  R»certitlu,  tir«u  a{i{>rosl- 

,  Uic  extent  of  svpliilu  ia  our  cities  >nd  loracr  uww ;  bat  for 
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Boch  a  decision  there  are,  UDfortunately,  little  data.  It  mmj^  however,  bt 
assumed  that  it  is  of  gigantic  proportions  ;  that  it  exists  in  many  of  the 
best  and  noblest  families  of  the  land  ;  that  since  the  establishment  of 
railway  travel  it  has  penetrated  every  rural  district ;  and  that  it  is 
poisoning,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  undermining,  the  very  fountains  of  life 
in  every  direction,  sowing  the  seeds  of  death  among  our  people,  and 
gradually  deteriorating  the  national  health/^ 

Dr.  Gross  estimated,  at  the  date  of  his  paper,  that  there  was 
in  the  United  States  one  person  infected  with  the  syphilitic 
Tims  in  every  20  of  our  population.  This,  at  the  present  time 
(1895),  estimating  our  population  in  round  numbers  at 
70,000,000,  would  show  the  startling  number  of  3,500,000 
syphilitics.  In  1874,  Dr.  F.  R.  Sturgis  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  an  interesting  paper,^  in  which 
he  estimated  that  out  of  a  population  of  942,292  persons,  50,450 
were  suflFering  from  syphilis  in  New  York  City.  And  he 
observes :  ''  I  believe  this  number  to  be  under,  rather  than 
above,  the  true  amount."  But  "even  this,"  he  continues, 
"represents  only  the  civil  population."  The  report  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  of  New  York  City  shows  a  still  worse  state 
of  things.  During  1872  and  1873  the  total  number  of  patients 
treated  was  24,645,  and  of  this  number  3,779  were  due  to 
syphilis.  If  all  the  venereal  cases  are  considered  in  the  above 
sets  of  figures  the  number  becomes  still  larger — for  New  York 
City,  01,705 ;  for  the  Mercantile  Marine,  4,170. 

In  giving  these  figures  of  Dr.  Sturgis,  we  may  remark  that 
they  arc  the  most  complete  and  authentic  that  have  been  com- 
piled since  Dr.  Sanger's  investigation,  and  they  afford  us  a  basis 
of  estimating  with  approximate  accuracy,  at  least,  the  amount 
of  venereal  and  syphilis  prevailing  in  this  city  at  the  present 
time.  Dr.  Sturgis  expressed  to  the  writer  the  opinion  that 
these  diseases  have  certainly  not  decreased  in  later  years,  but 
have  fully  kept  pace  with  the  city's  growth  and  the  attendant 
growth  of  prostitution.  The  population  of  New  York  has  at 
least  doubled  since  the  date  of  Dr.  Sturgis's  enumerations,  there- 
fore it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  instead  of  50,000  there  are 
100,000  persons  among  us  to-day  who  are  suffering  from  syphilis. 

Ill  1893,  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 

*"The  Relations  of  Syphilis  to  Public  Health."  By  Frederic  R.  Sturgis, 
M.D.,  Clinical  Lecturer  upon  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  Surgeon  to  Charity  Hospital,  etc. 
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Burgeons  of  the  Cliarity  Hospital,  Blackwell's  I^nd,  contril> 
uted  to  medical  literature  an  exhaustive  treatise,  in  three  large 
volumes,  upon  the  ailments  resulting  from  vice.'    From  a  (lape 
contributed  to  the  second  volume  of  this  work  by  Dr.  Samue 
F.  Armstrong.' we  quote,  under  the  heading  of  "Statics  [o 
syphilis]  in  the  General  Hospitals,"  tlie  following : 

Here  our  research  is  coafronted  by  the  fact  that  general  hoBpttals,  lu  a 
rule,  take  bot  fciv  paticots  sufferiug  from  syphilis  ;  the  illogtco]  posittou 

acquired  iu  consequence  of  their  own  viciouaaesa,  and  llint,  us  a  bos|)itn 
cannot  afFord  relief  to  all  that  apply,  therefore  these  cases  are  best  retuaed 
Thua,  ID  tlie  reports  of  the  MassacliuBctls  General  Uospital  for  tiic  jeara 
1871)  to  1887  inclusive,  it  may  be  found  that  from  four  to  twelve  per  cent 

aypWlia.    The  annual  reports  of  Si.  Luke's  llospilai.  New  York  City,  show 
the  numlier  of  eosei  of  men  and  women  suffering  from  syphilis  that  were 

treated  for  thnt  disease;  aud  from  this  hospital,  here  cited   because  it 
if  not  of  all,  similar  institutions. 
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statistics  are  further  analyzed,  a  difference  is  found  between  the  frequency 
with  which  tliese  forms  of  syphilis  occur  in  hospital  and  in  dispensarj 
patients.  In  the  former  class  the  percentage  of  primary  syphilis  Tsriet 
from  one  to  three,  while  among  dispensary  patients  it  varies  from  one  and 
one-tenth  to  two  and  two-tenths  per  cent. ;  and  secondary  syphilis  in 
the  former  class  yaries  from  four  and  five-tenths  to  six  and  four-tenths 
per  cent.,  wliile  in  the  latter  class  it  varies  from  seven  and  two-tenths 
to  eight  and  six-tenths  per  cent.  The  average  annual  percentage  of  cases 
of  primary  syphilis  among  hospital  patients  is  1.94,  and  among  dispen- 
sary  patients  it  is  1.58  ;  the  average  annual  percentage  of  cases  of  second- 
ary syphilis  in  the  former  class  is  5.29,  in  the  latter  7.77.  Notwith- 
standing the  wide  variation  in  the  number  of  patients  treated  annuaUy, 
an  inspection  shows  the  close  relationship  sustained  between  the  percentage 
of  cases  of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis. 

In  1881,  9.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  patients  treated  were  suffering  from 
syphilitic  diseases;  in  1882,  8.8  per  cent.;  in  1888,  8.2  per  cent;  bk 
1884  and  1885,  about  7.6  per  cent. ;  in  1886,  8.8  per  cent.;  in  1887,  1888, 
and  1889,  about  9.2  per  cent. ;  and  in  1890,  8.4  per  cent.  In  otiier  words, 
among  a  number  of  thousands  of  patients  coming  from  a  class  of  society  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  venereal  diseases,  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  patients  treated  were  suffering  from  the  various 
forms  of  syphilis.  These  percentages  show  no  tendency  to  an  increase  or  to  a 
decrease  of  the  disease  during  successive  years,  and  their  range  or  variation 
is  so  moderate  that  the  mean  and  probable  error  of  each  year  is  about  one 
per  cent.  Another  factor  that  is  to  be  considered  is,  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  more  restriction  imposed  upon  these  men  than  there  is  upon  the  members 
of  the  community  at  large. 

We  are  indebted  to  Warden  Robert  Roberts  of  the  Charity 
IlospitiU  for  the  following  table  showing  the  number  of  persons 
suflFering  from  venereal  disease  who  were  sent  to  that  institu- 
tion by  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction  during 
the  five  vears  from  1890  to  1S94,  inclusive: 


Month. 

119 
110 
130 
131 
127 
125 
150 
147 
152 
138 
140 
133 

1891 

IHStt 

1898 

18M 

January 

120 

94 

94 

93 

102 

127 

140 

120 

118 

105 

187 

152 

121 

113 

109 

88 

95 

116 

112 

141 

127 

90 

123 

121 

1,862 

92 

78 

76 

55 

68 

88 

104 

108 

164 

66 

118 

111 

74 

54 

89 

99 

113 

115 

122 

156 

181 

118 

108 

92 

February 

March 

April 

May 

• 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November..            .... 

December 

Total 

1,008 

1,408 

1,178 

1,266 
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These  figures  may  admit  of  some  explanation.  The  steady 
decrease  in  the  number  of  pereons  treated  from  1890  to  and 
including  1S94,  can  possibly  be  accounted  for  upon  the  theory 
that  several  of  the  city  hospitab  have  somewhat  relaxed  their 
former  rule  of  wholly  excluding  those  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases.  It  is  upon  this  theory  that  Dr.  Taylor  accounts  for 
these  figures.  Not  that  the  fact  carries  with  it  any  great  sig- 
nificance, but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  number  treated  for  vene- 
real disease  in  this  hospital  in  llii91,  covering  the  period  when  a 
spasmodio  effort  to  enforce  the  laws  against  prostitution  was 
being  made,  shows  a  considerable  increase  as  comjiared  with 
the  preceding  year,  1893. 

The  number  of  venereal  patients  treated  in  the  New  York 
Dispensary  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year 
likewise  shows  an  increase  when  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  preceding  year.    These  are  the  figures  : 

Firat  three  moDtlis  oE  1804 760 

1895 833 

iDcreoae 48 

And  we  may  add,  in  this  connection,  that  al>out  ten  |>er  cent  of 
those  treated  in  these  periods  were  suffering  from  syphilis. 

The  following  interrogations,  which  are  substantially  the 
aame  as  those  submitted  to  Dr.  Sanger  by  Isaac  Townsend, 
Esq.,  in  1858,  when  the  latter  was  president  of  the  "Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Altushuuse  of  the  City  and  County  of  New 
York," '  were  submitted  by  the  writer  to  Dr.  Pi-ince  A.  Morrow. 
Chairman  of  the  BoartI  of  Surgeons  of  the  City  Hospital,  and 
to  Dr.  Frederic  U.  Sturgis,  and  Dr.  It.  W.  Taylor,  also  of  the 
medical  staff  of  that  institution  : 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  ioinate))  of  the  institution  under  your  medical 
charge  are,  in  jour  opinion,  directly  or  indirectly  suffering  from  lyphilii  I 

2.  Are,  or  are  not,  the  number  of  sucii  iuinntcs  on  tlie  incrcEUe  t 
8.  Do  not  luitteuts  in  tile  differout  instiintiona  often  leave  l^cfnre  tile 

i*  cured,  «o  that  tliey  arc  lialile  to  infect  other  persona  after  ifieir 
rani 
Are  not  the  oflspring  of  pnrents  nffcctcd  with  constitntional  ijphillg 

In  1880  the  prcseut  Bonn]  of  Commiwiotiers  of  Publie  Charitica  and  Cor- 
rection sncccndcd  the  Gorcmnrs  of  the  AlmahoUH  in  Its  chargii  uf  the  Va> 
gnul  and  pauper  latlilutiona  of  the  city  and  coanty  of  New  York. 


I  8.  D< 

^^'Inl 
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subject  to  maDj  diseaaet  of  like  character  which  canae  them  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  city  for  long  periods  of  time  and  often  for  life  ? 

5.  What  are  your  views  in  reference  to  the  best  means  of  checking, and 
decreasing  this  disease ;  and  what  plan^  in  yoar  opinion,  could  be  adopted 
to  relieve  New  York  City  of  the  enormous  amount  of  misery  and  expense 
caused  by  syphilis  t 

To  these  interrogatories  were  added  the  following  also : 

6.  Is  it  your  opinion  tliat  there  has  been  a  marked  abatement  of  disesses 
incident  to  prostitution  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  ? 

7.  Have  more  recent  methods  of  treating  venereal  diseases  resulted  in 
lessening  the  transmission  of  such  diseases  to  the  offspring  of  those  ooa- 
taniinated  ? 

8.  Do  yon  believe  that  the  closing  of  houses  of  prostitution  and  the 
scattering  of  the  inmates  of  such  houses  into  less  public  places  to  ply  their 
calling  is  calculated  to  increase  or  diminish  disease  among  them  ? 

Dr.  Morrow  has  kindly  given  the  following  replies  to  all  but 

the  first  two  questions  (referring  for  answers  to  these  to  the 

books  of  the  hospital)  : 

8.  Yes ;  the  duration  of  the  Stay  of  such  patients  in  the  hospital  being 
entirely  voluntary,  they  often  leave  before  they  are  cured,  when  the  disease 
is  actively  contagious  and  susceptible  of  hereditary  transmission. 

4.  The  effect  of  hereditary  syphilis  is  manifest  in  the  production  of 
numerous  diseased  states  or  conditions  which  seriously  impair  the  vitality 
of  the  child,  and  which  may  be  termed  para  typhiliiic  affections.  Prom- 
inent among  these  may  be  mentioned  certain  organic  and  dystrophic 
troubles,  arrest  of  development  (physical  and  mental),  hydrocephalus, 
rickets,  epilepsy,  infantile  paralysis,  tabes,  etc. 

5.  No  system  or  plan  of  checking  the  spread  of  syphilis  can  be  devised 
into  which  the  regulation  of  prostitution  does  not  enter  as  the  principal  and 
most  essential  factor.  I  am  not  prepared  to  formulate  my  views  as  to  the 
best  means  of  regulating  prostitution. 

6.  I  think  not;  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  an  increase. 

7.  No;  while  it  is  generally  conceded  that  syphilitics  are  less  liable  to 
transmit  their  disease  when  under  the  full  influence  of  active  specific 
treatment,  practically  this  condition  is  seldom  complied  with,  especizUly 
among  the  ignorant  lower  classes. 

8.  A  careful  investigation  into  the  sources  of  syphilis  would  soem  to 
show  that  clandestine  or  private  prostitution  is  responsible  for  more  cases 
of  the  disease  than  public  houses  of  prostitution,  where  commercial 
interest  prompts  the  proprietress  of  the  establishment  to  protect  her 
patrons  as  far  as  possible  from  danger  of  contagion. 

In  response  to  the  above  inquiries  Dr.  Sturgis  has  given  his 
views  quite  freely  and  fully  in  the  following  communication 
addressed  to  the  writer: 


New  ToiiE,  Ajiril  27,  1895. 
Mt  Dear  Stn  : 

In  replj  to  the  list  of  qaestions  which  yoo  have  submitted  to  mc,  nitli 
regard  lo  tlic  subject  of  proetitution  as  nScctiDg  the  public  lieiltU,  before 
iteswering  jam  questions  cate^ricallv,  sltow  me  to  state  that,  of  cooree. 
the  unswers  given  are  based  upon  opinion  and  belief,  and  cannot  be  con- 
siiiured  ilb  absotutcl;  correct  witliout  an  opportuoity  of  consulting  statie- 
tica  Hod  figures  beoriog  upon  the  several  poiuts  coDtaioed  in  jour  comma- 
uicatioo. 

la  (iDstter  to  the  first  qucstioD,  "  What  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
institutions  under  your  medical  charge,  are,  in  jour  opinion,  dircctlj  or 
indirectly  sufieriog  from  syphilis?"  I  would  reply  that,  in  the  wards 
devoted  lo  venereal  disenaus  which  are  under  my  professional  supervision. 
I  should  say  that  certainly  from  fifty  per  cent,  to  aijrtj-flve  per  cent,  of 
the  caeca  were  syphilitic.  In  a  paper  which  I  rcikd  some  ycBrs  ago  before  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  I  collated  the  cases  which  occurred  in 
the  New  York  Dispensary,  iind  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  as  it  was  then 
called,  on  Blockwell's  Island,  and  the  proportion  of  syphilis  lo  all  venereal 
cosvs  was  forty-one  per  cent. 

^Qncry  2.  Are  or  ore  not  the  number  at  such  inmates  steadily  on  the 
) 

^_iat  quDHlon  I  cannot  answer  without  having  the  statistics  ot  the 
tfoapitult  nt  ntj  disposal.  I  should  aaj,  however,  that  while  (here  might 
bo  no  actual  increase  aa  regards  the  hospital  itself,  the  proportion  of 
Tenercal  discoBcs  to  the  total  population  is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing. 

Query  8.  Do  not  patients  in  the  different  institutions  often  leave  before 
the  disease  ia  cured,  so  that  thej  ore  liable  to  infect  other  persons  after 
their  departure  t 

Yes,  It  18  certainly  vciy  unfortunate  that  syphilitic  or  venereal  subjects 
caunot  be  retnined  until  the  surgeon  decides  that  they  at  least  ore  no 
longer  objects  of  dangcroua  contamination  to  those  iiljoui  tlicm.  Formerly 
patients  were  self-committed ;  that  is  to  snj,  upon  application  at  the  central 
office  of  the  institution,  tlicy  were  obliged  to  become  as  "  self-committed 
criminals.''  Tliat  gave  the  surgeon  the  right  to  retain  them  as  long  ns  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  complete  tile  cure  or,  at  any  rate,  if  not  a  cure,  to 
retain  tliem  until  the  dangerous  and  contapoas  period  had  passed.  That 
wise  rule  has  been  abolished,  and  patients  can  come  nnd  go  from  the 
venereal  divisions  as  they  do  from  other  divisions  of  the  hnspitnl. 

Query  4.  Are  not  the  offspring  of  parents  ndcclcd  with  constltntionnl 
syphilis  sid'ject  to  many  diacasea  of  like  character,  which  cause  them  to 
become  a  charge  upon  the  city  for  long  periods  of  tiine,  and  often  for 
Iife( 

Probably  not ;  for.  fortunately,  most  of  the  offspring  of  parents  affected 
with  syphilis,  and  this  is  esj)ccially  true  where  both  parents  are  disenseil, 
die  within  the  flr»i  six  months  of  llieir  extra-utorinp  life.  Where  the  mal< 
puwi  only  is  infected  and  ibe  mother  escsp«i  infection,  tho  cbildrtn  la 
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a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  I  myself  personally  think  in  all 
cases,  do  not  show  any  signs  of  disease,  and  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  healthy  as  the  average  child.  If  the  mortality  among  syphilitic  children 
were  not  bo  great,  they  would  possibly  become  a  charge  upon  the  dty 
charities. 

Query  5.  What  are  your  views  in  reference  to  the  best  means  of  check- 
ing this  disease  ;  and  what  plan,  in  your  opinion,  could  be  adopted  to 
relieve  New  York  City  of  the  enormous  amount  of  misery  and  expense 
caused  by  syphilis  t 

A  good-sized  volume  could  be  written  in  answer  to  this  qu^tion. 
Stated  briefly,  proper  supervision  (both  medical  and  police).  Proper 
control,  if  honestly  and  conscientiously  carried  out,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
decidedly  check  the  increase  of  the  disease,  and  probably  decrease  not 
only  its  virulence,  but  its  frequency.  As  to  the  plan,  I  must  decline  to 
commit  myself  to  any  special  one,  as  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  con* 
dition  of  municipal  politics,  to  even  hope  that  such  a  thing  would  be 
conscientiously  and  thoroughly  carried  out.  Irrespective  of  the  question 
of  official  blackmail  which  is  always  in  these  cases  possible,  and  which 
a  recent  investigation  in  this  city  has  shown  to  be  more  than  possible,  the 
sentiment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  is  strongly 
against  the  question  of  official  supervision  and  control  of  this  evil.  In 
this  we  appear  to  follow  the  example  of  the  ostrich,  which  remarkable 
bird  is  said  to  bury  its  head  in  the  sand,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  sees  nothing, 
believes  that  nothing  sees  it.  Although  a  self-evident  fact  that  such 
things  as  harlots  and  syphilis  exist,  we  declare  that  nothing  shall  be 
done  to  check  or  control  them.  In  sanctified  circles  such  control,  I 
understand,  is  considered  a  compromise  with  sin. 

Query  6.  Is  it  your  opinion  tliat  there  has  been  any  marked  abatement 
of  disease  incident  to  prostitution  witliin  the  past  twenty-five  years  ? 

Again  the  absence  of  statistics  prevents  me  from  making  a  categorical 
reply  to  this  question.  Judging  from  my  own  experience  and  that  of 
others,  I  should  say  decidedly  that  it  had  not. 

Query  7.  Have  more  recent  methods  of  treating  venereal  diseases 
resulted  in  lessening  the  transmission  of  such  disease  to  the  offspring  of 
those  contaminated  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  they  have,  in  lessening  the  intensity  of  the  disease, 
diminished  the  chances  of  transmission  to  the  fcetus  in  utero,  either 
indirectly  through  the  father,  if  we  believe  in  that  mode  of  transmission, 
or  directly  through  the  medium  of  the  mother. 

Query  8.  Do  you  believe  that  the  closing  of  houses  of  prostitution  and 
scattering  the  inmates  of  such  houses  into  less  public  places  to  ply  their 
calling,  is  calculated  to  increase  or  diminish  disease  among  them  ? 

I  know  such  action  is  calculated  to  increase  venereal  diseases  among 
public  women,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  them  are  careless  of  their 
health  and  somewhat  careless  in  their  habits.  The  seasoned  woman,  who 
has  passed  her  novitiate  in  prostitution,  who  appreciates  the  fact  that  her 


bread  and  butter  depends  ujwn  her  aexu-il  health,  and  wlio  knows  ihnt 

dbetise  of  her  genital  organs  incina  loss  of  cuFtoin,  loss  of  moncj-,  nmi  pur- 

Mps  destitmion,  is  a  careful  momftn,  and,  looking  M  it  in  a  purely  sexual 

it,  IB  the  best  of  all  moinco  to  liave  coniieciinn  with.    But  tlio  iroung 

(rtot  knows  little  about  tlie  question  of  lieracxunl  health,  and  appreciates 

I  lets  the  iinpfirtance  of  hioking  after  herself  unrtl  disease  has  over- 
Bten  her,  and  then,  either  through  ignorance,  or  perhaps  from  dire  neccs- 
If.  plies  her  trade  till  pain  and  uiiser;  force  her  to  stop,  and,  in  the 

mtime,  she  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  infections,  not  only  lo  her 
e  companions,  but  to  the  iiinoccnt  wives  and  children  at  honii.  Now, 
bge  the  plea  of  proper  regulation,  entirely  npart  from  the  Hentinionlal 
Hcdicnl  men  can  not  and  do  not  look  npon  iliscnse  us  a  divine  pun- 
cnt,  and  1  do  not  sec  how  any  sensible  person  can  hold  that  view 
kthoat  having  Ids  belief  In  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  Ood  severely 
ikea.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  sauitation;  and  I  believe  that  a  proper 
Btrol  vrould  tend  to  diminish  venereal  diseases.  Failure  of  the  system 
Fforoign  cities,  where  it  has  been  introduced,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
m  has  nut  bifcii  properly  carried  out  and  the  control  has  not  been 
Ingent,  In  inst'inces  where  thoroughness  and  knowledge  are  directed 
llrardB  the  eitinclioo  of  this  disease.  I  believe  it  is  as  capable  of  amcUoro- 
1  and  of  limitation  as  is  its  no  less  terrible,  i(  more  decent,  congener, 
f)  Hmalbpoi, 
^J  trust  I  have  answered  the  questions  you  have  put  to  lue  satisfactorily, 

I I  remun,  with  uiprcssions  of  respect, 
Yours  very  faithfully. 

F.  R,  Stctroib. 


'.  Taylor,  while  substantially  agreeing  with  Drs.  Morrow 
ind  Sturgis  in  the  views  expressed  by  them,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  not  only  a  larger  percentage  of  venereal  disease  and  syphilis 
comes  from  danileetine  than  from  public  or  open  prostitution, 
but  that  a  still  larger  percentage  than  from  either  of  these  is 
oontributeil  by  aclassconi)x>sedDf  those  who  are  not  recognized 
as  prostitutes,  and  who,  therefore,  could  not  be  reached  by  any 
scheme  of  regulation  or  control  A  tlioroughly  enforced  system 
of  sanitary  visitation  and  inspection  of  those  females  who  could 
beonrolle<l  by  the  police  wuuld,  in  his  opinion,  he  conducive  to 
»  public  health,  and  result,  in  some  measure  at  least,  in  less- 
r  the  existence  and  spread  of  venereal  disease  and  syphilis, 
J  should,  therefore,  he  adopted ;  but  that  this  should  be  fol- 
1  by  supplementary  legislation,  which  should,  if  possible, 
tch  the  tenement  house,  the  factory,  and  all  establishments 
tere  females  in  large  numbers  are  employed  on  snmll  salaries. 
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The  view  which  Dr.  Taylor  entertains  of  accompIisbiDg  this 
latter  result  is,  however,  a  very  gloomy  one. 

Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  scourge  of  syphilis, 
and  volumes  more  might  still  be  written  without  exhausting 
the  terrible  subject.  We  have  quoted  quite  sufficiently  from 
those  who  are  eminent  as  syphiloiogists,  and  there  is  probably 
no  physician,  however  circumscribed  his  practice  or  observa- 
tion, who  cannot  testify  to  the  ravages  of  the  disorder.  Can 
the  disease  be  controlled  ?  Can  its  ravages  be  circumscribed 
or  lesseneil?  The  writer,  adopting  the  language  of  Dr.  Mor- 
row, believes  that  ^'  the  regulation  of  prostitution,  and  the  con- 
trol of  syphilis  are  but  convertible  terms." 

No  one  can  read  the  concluding  pages  of  Dr.  Sanger's  work 
without  discovering  that  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
regulation  of  prostitution  by  legislative  enactment,  of  a  thor- 
ough system  of  enrollment,  licensing,  and  sanitary  inspection. 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  that,  practically,  the  only  experiment  in  that 
direction  on  this  side  of  the  water  was  made  in  a  Western  citv 
about  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1872.  A  law, 
drafted  upon  the  lines  of  that  in  operation  in  Paris,  was  en- 
acted by  the  Missouri  legislature,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
regulate  and  bring  under  control  prostitution  in  tlie  city  of  St. 
Louis.  For  about  a  year  only  this  law  remained  u}X)n  the 
statute  books  of  the  State — a  very  short  period,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently long  to  test,  in  a  measure,  its  operation  and  eflfect. 
Its  repeal,  to  quote  the  language  of  a  St.  Louis  journalist  in  a 
recently  published  communication,*  '*  was  the  result,  not  of 
any  failure  of  the  measure  to  accomplish  the  wholesome  ends 
for  which  it  was  enacted,  but  it  was  in  obedience  to  a  morbid 
sentiment,  begotten  of  absolute  ignorance  of  the  subject."  The 
writer  adds:  "  There  was  not  a  vote  from  any  member  repre- 
senting a  city  constituency  favorable  to  the  repeal  of  the  law, 
and  not  a  vote  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  a  country  constit- 
uency against  it.  The  incidents  attending  the  event  were 
dramatic.  Throughout  the  State  there  was  a  moral  uprising 
against  what  was  regarded  as  the  licensing  of  vice,  and  the  lol> 
bies  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  were  taken  complete 
possession  of  by  the  clergy  of  the  various  denominations  and 
earnest  co-workers  of  the  other  sex.     A  petition,  praying  for 

**•  The  Missouri  Social  Evil  Law." — Morning  Advertiser^  January  12,  1895. 


su 
^^  ilk 


the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law,  signed  by  more  than  nne  hun- 
dred thousand  good  people,  was  presented.  The  document  ivaa 
cumbersome.  A  wheelbarrow  decorated  with  while  ribbons, 
and  accompanied  by  a  group  of  innocent  young  girls  attired  in 
spotless  white  gowns,  was  brought  into  service,  and  on  it  the 
giguntic  and  emphatic  protest  ngainst  the  licensing  of  vice  was 
wheeled  up  to  the  clerk's  desk  to  be  read.  Courageous,  indeed, 
would  have  t»een  the  country  member  who  would  have  voted 
otherwise  than  he  did.  There  were,  of  couree, counter-petitions 
from  the  cities,  and  conspicuous  among  the  signers  of  these  latr 
ter  were  members  of  the  medical  profession.  Indeed,  I  am 
sure  the  law  received  the  almost  Dnaninioasendoreement  of  the 
doctors  of  medicine,  as  it  received  quite  as  unanimously  the 
condemnation  of  the  doctors  of  divinity. 

The  provisions  of  the  St.  Louis  law  Avere  substantially  as  fol- 

All  prostitutes  publicly  plying  their  avocation  were 

,I©gistered.    These  were  divided  into  three  classes— the  inmates 

of  houses,  the  occupants  of  rooms  outside  of  such  houses,  and 

those  known  as  "  kept  women,"  or  mistresses.    There  was  no 

tlisttnction  whatever  between  these  classes.     In  the  eye  of  the 

law  the  "kept  woman  "  wns  quite  as  much  a  prostitute  and 

subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Inw  as  her  less  fortunate  sister 

of  the  common  disonlerly  house.     No  registered  woman  was 

permitted  to  change  her  alKxlo  without  first  giving  notice  to 

the  authorities,  so  that  her  wbereabouls  was  constantly  known. 

Many  of  i-be  more  vicious  and  corrupting  practices  of  the 

bnsine»!  were  absolutftly  prohibited  and  practicuily  supprcHsed. 

Soliciting,  either  on  the  street  or  from  windows  or  doors  of 

housM  of  pnistitution,  was  severely  punished,  a  second  olTense 

generally  resulting  in  a  deportation  of  the  offender  from  the 

city  Bs  a  viigrant.     No  carringe  or  public  conveyance  was  pcr- 

tailted  to  st^tp  or  stand  in  front  of  a  house.     No  "  red  lamp  of 

was  tolerated  ;  in  short,  no  light  of  a  Cf>lor  calculated  to 

itiract  the  attention  of  a  passerhy  was  nllowed  in  hallway  or 

irlor.     The  front  doors  of  all  houses  wem  kept  unlocke<i,  tims 

Imitting  at  all  hours  not  only  the  patron,  but  the  [Xilico  as 

In  fact,  every  barrier  between  the  authorities  and  this 

ieious  class  was,  as  far  as  possible,  removed. 

The  city  was  dividud  into  Ihit-o  districts,  both  in  respect  to 

nitary  and  irolice  regnlalion.    A  physician  of  recognized  stand- 
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ing  was  placed  in  charge  of  each  of  these  districts,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  compel  a  weekly  medical  inspection  of  each  and  all 
of  the  registered  unfortunates.  A  nominal  fee  was  collected 
weekly  from  the  inmates  of  houses  and  rooms,  and  a  larger  fee 
from  the  proprietors  of  houses.  The  money  thus  collected 
went  indirectly  back,  to  a  great  extent,  to  those  contributing 
it,  as  it  was  largely  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital, 
open  at  all  times  to  the  members  of  this  unfortunate  class. 

Referring  to  this  hospital,  the  writer  from  whom  we  have 
just  quoted  observes  :  "  If  ever  these  rarely  reclaimable  women 
were  brought  directly  under  effective  moral  influences,  it  was 
when  inmates  of  this  well-reorulated  sanitarv  institution,  where 
not  only  the  best  medical  attention  was  afforded  them,  but 
every  moral  influence  cast  about  them  calculated  to  induce 
reformation." 

Again  this  apparently  well-informed  writer  says :  "  The  law 
had  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time  when  its  salutary  effects 
were  clearly  discernible.  Primarily,  the  evil  itself  was  lessened, 
many  of  the  worst  members  of  a  bad  class  preferring  to  leave 
the  community  sooner  than  to  subject  themselves  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  law.  But  of  more  consequence  and 
value  to  the  city  was  the  marked  decrease  of  physical  ailments 
invariably  attendant  upon  this  vice."  And  this  latter  state- 
ment would  seem  to  have  been  attested  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  of  the  city.  The  Missouri  Medical  Record^  in 
an  editorial  printed  a  few  weeks  after  the  repea^  of  the  law, 
stated  that  "  the  system  had  operated  most  beneficially  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  pros- 
titute," adding  that  "  many  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital, 
influenced  by  the  ministrations  of  good  men  and  noble  women, 
had  been  seeking  the  '  purer  and  better  way,*  and  had  become 
so  fully  aware  of  the  physical  advantages  arising  out  of  the 
law,  that  not  a  few  of  them  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to 
inspection  at  their  own  expense,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  law." 

Even  prior  to  the  enactment  and  repeal  of  the  St.  Louis  law 
another  short-lived  experiment  was  made  in  the  same  direction, 
in  a  much  smaller  city,  and  under  very  different  conditions.  It 
is  well  worth  referring  to,  however,  as  the  results  accomplished 
bear  out  all  that  was  claimed  for  the  St.  Louis  system. 

'  Missouri  Medical  Record,  May  15,  1874. 
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At  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Healtb 
I  Association,  liftld  in  New  Orleans,  in  November,  1880,  Dr.  A. 
L.  Gihon.  Medical  Director  of  the  United  States  Navy,  as 
obttirman  of  a  committee  appointed  the  preceding  year  to 
inrestigate  the  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  and  suggest  some 
pmctiaal  plan  of  prevention,  submitted  a  very  interesting 
report,  in  which  occurs  the  following;  " Colont-l  Fletcher,  of 
the  Surgeon-General's  Office  of  the  United  States  Army,  writes 
I  to  your  committee  ; 

"  In  18011,  while  I  was  on  dutj  in  NoaliviUc,  the  iiucstiou  of  the  |ienciili- 
Cal  cxuninntinn  of  prostitulCB,  u  a  proUctiou  to  the  traogis  BtiitiuiJcd  M 
or  passing  thnmgh  that  city,  was  referred  to  imother  medical  officer  and 
ttjTBeir.  We  drow  op  regulations  fur  tlio  pnrjjose,  and  fur  nearly  three 
I  were  examined,  at  first  ever?  two  weeks,  but  subse- 
intly  every  ten  days, 
"  I  believe  this  was  the  &nt  occasion  of  any  sjsteuinlic  inspection  of 
rostitntes  atteuiittcd  in  the  United  States.  Its  results  tiiay  be  brivSy 
Ated  thus : 

0  amount  of  venereal  disease  was  markedly  lessened,  so  much  so 
t  its  occurrence  ciune  tu  b«  lonked  upon  (abaunlly,  of  course)  as  an 
npuIatioD  on  the  care  of  the  exauiining  >ur^on. 
"  2.  The  women,  who  were  al-firat  rebellious,  beeamo  quite  reconciled  to 
ystem.     I  linve  known  theui  to  come  to  the  hospitiil  voluntarily,  desir- 
o  Iju  examined  for  suspected  disense. 

I.  It  was  self -sup  [Mirliug,   llie  ftes  paying  the  cipenses  of  the  hos- 
tal," 

The  committee  from  whose  rejwrt  we  have  ((uoted  the  above 
MJinmendwl  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  that  would  make  it 
criminal   offense    to   knowingly   communicate,   directly   or 
iadirecLly,  or  to  bo  instrumental  in  communicating,  a  conta- 
gions disease,  euch  as  small-pox,  scarlatina,  or  venereal  diseases, 
nd  giving  to  boards  of  bt^alth,  and  to  Stat«  and  municipal 
ailth  officials  under  their  control,  the  same  i>ower  of  prevent- 
ing, dt-tecting.  suppressing,  and  gratuitously  treating  venereal 
UisoasGS  that  they  now  possess  in  the  case  of  small-])ox  or  other 
lontagious  diseases. 
Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Sanger's  work  the  law  known 
I  the  "Contagious  Diseaaes  Act"  has  been  tried  and  aban- 
doned in  Great  Britain,     The  arguments  advancwl  by  nii-m- 
lers  of  tbe  medical  profession  as  well  as  laymen,  both  favorable 
3  and  against  this  laiv,  would  fill  voltimcs,  anil  many  of  tha 
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latter  were  based  upon  morbid  ideas  of  morality.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  argument  put  forward  (if  it  is  an  argument)  by  those 
favoring  the  abrogation  of  the  measure  was  that  its  provisioDs 
were  carelessly  and  indifferently  enforced.  The  same  assertion 
has  been  advanced  against  the  system  as  it  exists  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  elsewhere.  But  neglect,  inefficiency,  or  disb>nesty 
among  those  charged  with  executing  a  law  cannot  logically 
stand  as  arguments  against  the  law. 

The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
who  have  given  the  subject  attention,  would  seem  to  earnestly 
favor  some  system  of  regulation  and  inspection  as  the  only 
means  of  checking  and  controlling  syphilis.  This  profession 
has  strong  allies  also  among  laymen  who  are  not  blinded  by 
prejudice.  Were  the  effects  of  the  scourge  of  syphilis  to  end 
with  the  guilty,  were  the  innocent  exempt,  we  might,  perhaps, 
accept  the  argument  of  the  moralist  that  "those  who  sin 
should  suffer."  But  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  unoffend- 
ing offspring  of  erring  parents  are  also  sufferers,  justice  and 
humanity  demand,  for  them  at  least,  succor  and  protection. 
After  giving  the  statistics  that  we  have  elsewhere  presented.  Dr. 
Gross  adds :  "  Can  we  wonder  at  the  enormous  rate  of  infantile 
mortality  in  our  larger  cities  ?  Like  apples  which  rot  upon  the 
tree  before  they  are  rijx3,  tiie  children  of  these  infected  persons 
drop  dead  from  their  mother's  womb ;  or,  if  they  are  born 
alive,  they  are  sure  to  perish  soon  after  birth." 

That  there  has  been  no  abatement  of  venereal  diseases  since 
the  date  of  Dr.  Sanger's  investigation,  but  that  they  have 
steadily  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  cor- 
responding increase  of  prostitution,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
figures  we  have  been  able  to  present  as  to  New  York  City. 

Shall  we  as  a  people,  as  a  nation,  or  a  State,  still  close  our  eyes, 
and  ostrich-like  bury  our  heads,  that  we  may  not  see  the  vidb 
and  disease  that  are  working  such  mischief,  such  havoc 
among  us ;  or  will  we  by  legislation  attempt  at  least  to  lessen 
the  evil  and  its  ravages  and  keep  them  within  bound  ?  To  quote 
again  from  Dr.  Gross : 

**  When  a  pestilence,  as,  for  example,  small-pox  or  cholera,  breaks  out  ia 
a  community,  and  threatens  to  decimate  its  population,  every  man^s  fears 
are  at  once  aroused,  and  steps  taken  to  counteract  its  progress  ;  every 
citizen  is  upon  the  alert,  and  every  newspaper  is  urgent  in  its  npiieals  for 
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help  ;  bat  here  is  a  disease  (syphilis),  a  thousand  times  worse  tlian  the 
most  deadly  epidemic,  doing  its  work  slowly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  disguise 
and  darkness,  ruining  entire  families,  destroying  many  of  our  best  men 
and  women,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  untold  misery,  wretchedness,  and 
woe,  not  unfrequently  extending  through  several  generations,  and  literally 
poisoning  the  very  fountains  of  life.** 

Many  arguments  have  been  advanced  by  the  metropolitan 
press  favorable  to  local  self-government  for  our  larger  cities, 
and  possibly  none  stronger  could  be  put  forward  than  that 
through  local  legislation,  uninfluenced  by  rural  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  and  unobstructed  by  rural  interference,  some  system 
might  be  devised  by  which  prostitution  in  New  York  City  and 
in  the  larger  cities  of  other  States  could  be  brought  under  such 
surveillance  and  control  as  would  greatly  lessen  its  ghastly  con- 
sequences, DISEASE  and  death. 
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